QJSOBGE BELL it BOES. 


SPECIAL Dl'fcTI0NAR}-E8 AND WORK^ 

OP reference. 

Dr. Hiehardson’s Philological Dictionary, of the 

ENC^I^lSH LANGUAGE. Oombining Ezplauati6n \fith Etymology, 
•ad copiously i]luBtrr.ted by Quotatifus frou? the Best Authoritios. 
Nets JUdition^ with a Bupplemont ooiitedning additioual Words and 
foxtber lllustratioiis. lu 2 toIb. 4to. £4 1^8,£d. HaU-bonnd ic Bossia, 
£5 1^. 6d. Kussia, £6 12s.—The Supplomenttcparatdly. 4to, 12s. 
An 8vo. edition, without the QuotkiftoiiB, 15s. Ualf-russia, 20i. 
Buflflia, 24s. ^ * 

A Suppltoientary En^ish Glossary, Containing 12,00^ 

Words or Meauiiiga occurring in Eu^iali Idteruinro not found in any 
other Uictiona^. With lllobtrative Quotations. By T. Ljswis O. 
Davjzs, M.A. \)eniy 8vo.* 16s. r • <f 

Polk-Etymology. A Dicti<^iiitry of porryptcd.Wrirda which 

have been J^orvorfcd iu Eorm or by,Val 5 C Dprivatioii or 

5 Iistak(‘A Analogy.*' By tl»o Kov. A® S, ]f*.VLSiEU/ Antljor of “ A 
Word-llunter’s Nofb*bool:.’* llemyHyo. 21 .^. • 

“Most IJitcrcUlng, Jneiructivc, und valiuble contribution to the aUid.'j, of lunguago."— 
Athene uiii. * ^ 

Synonyms Discriminated, A Catalogue of .Synonymous 

Words in the English flangua^e, with tbeir various Shades of Mean¬ 
ing, &(L Uius^atdd by Qutitatious from Standard Writers. By the 
late Yen. 0. J. g&ui^, M.A. ^Deivy Hvo. J'ld^ion, revaed and 

enlarffpd. 1 Is. ' ■ . 

A Dictionary of Quotations, ^from tho EngHsb Poets. 

By HbskvCt, BoiiNfF.U.A.^i., F.L.S.^c. itbEdilion. Post 8vo t 

“Sir. Bohu'd voinmu ha** tlift rtir« reci*iimieiMittrr>ii of being Mitirely (lefi from the 
rabbish wlticlt 19 coouiionly tliinHt inHMSjrr'^ colb'clKms. hiive Ix't'u 

iia<i(‘ tiom a long niut OMonsIvo <ouim> of n ailing, (md It biMrs «vi<li:n('u of a 

A'‘hulur'8 oyv anil tabte. 'I'bere Ix', ns nearly 6,000 aiiototjuns in the 

volume, ranging from Chaucer to Tennyson.*’— 7 Yni/'r. ^ 

A Biographical Dictionary. By Tbob^son Coopsb, F.S.A., 
Editor of Men If the J^ime/' and Joint Kmtor of “ Atlieiue Ganta- 
brigieDBOB.” 3 > Al. 8 yo. With Supplement to 1883. 15s, Supplo 
nicnfeftcpamrf^^L^Cflt ^ 

ia an ImtKii’unt ori^iuU amti Ibutien to the lit^tnro of Us cIsm by a painstaking 

scholar.it seeoy iu e^y way admiraUe, aud fully to Justily thu cUiuu oo iu 

i^obalf pot forth by its ijpUar.^—i^ntul Quqften^ Jteview. * 

Bryan's Biographical and Critical Dictionary dtPainters 

and Engvav^^s. Witl^a List of Ciphers, Monograols, and»UaffflB. 
Knlarged Etlkion^ ihorottgh^y revised by 11. E. OuAVBfe, Britisli Huhoum. 
in monthly jmrta, 5s. each. Parts 1-5 ready. * a ■* 

Johlfipn’s Coitag©*" Garden'ter’s Dictionary, With a 

Siippuiiient/ oontayiiug all the new plants and varieties to the 
year 1881. By V. Ji.’B rown, IImvuI Uorbariimi, Kew. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, 7«. «irr- . ' *' 
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BTANDAJiD WOKKS PUBLISHED BY 

THE ALDINE SERIES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

OHKAP EDITION. 

In Fifty-two VolunfeSi Bornd in Olothf c.t Eighteenpenoe eaob 

Toinme. 


with ffiemoir by tho Est. 
> 4. l>rox> Md additional Lottcn. 

Beattie, with Hemoir by ?;Jie ‘Bev. 

4. llTUK. II. 6(1. 

^ c 

Burci, With Komoir by Sir Harris 

NiCotAfl^ and eddRional (XpytlgM liaaev. 
Svolfc 4«. 6(t. 

Bntler, with Hemoir by the Bey. J. 

HdTriOKD. a veil. 31. 

Ohaaoer, edited by B., Morris, with 
Memoir by cilr Hauu Kioolas. 6 toU. 
e«. • 

ChnrchUI, Tooke’s Bditioa, reyised, 
with Memoir,by J. va.8 HAm(<tY. 2Tola. 

8f. 

% 

OolUns. editU, w'th Mt.moir, V W. 

MuT TH( 7 SU 9 . 11 . 6 i{, * 

Cowper, ineludin^ his Translations. 

with * AddHiuna. 

Copyright Heces, by JoUb. Bbvos, FJS.A. 
3 Tola is. ed. 

O^den. with Memoir by the Bev. 

B Hoopiut. V.S.A. Care.Jlly revtsod, 
S voU. It. 6(L 

Talooner, with Memoir by the Bar. 
J. MirirOKZ). Is. id. 

Boldsmltb, with Memoir by the Bey 
J. MirruBi). ^ytsed. is. 64, ^ 

with 5otf>8 and Memoir by the 
Kot. Joun Mrrrrnu). It. ed. 


Birke White, with Memoir by Sir H. 
NrxiXJts, and additional Noteo. Carefnlly 
revlBed. laed, 

Milton, with M .molr by the Bev. J. 

MlTTouit. 3 VI s. 4i. Bet. 

Pamell, with Memoir by the Bot. 
J. MiTi-uKu. ii. 6d. 

Pope, wtthT Memoir by the Boy. A. 
3 voia. et. dd. 

Prior, with Memoir by the Ber. 

Mitpo: n. 2 vola St. 

dhdkespearet w.Hh Hemoix by the 

iU>V. A. IJTOID. 11. (h{. 

Spepser, edited, with Mem9iT, by 

J. yAtVK COLUEJU 6 Toll. Tf. 6(2. 

Surrey, eAited, with Memoir, by 
Jawbs Ykowsll. Is. 6(1. 

•i 

Swift, with Memoir by the Bev. 3- 

MiTKtUD. 3 to1h. U.etL 

Thomson, wi b Memoir by Sir H. 

hliooLAi. Ani; Ul«l by PiiTXtt CoNNitKi- 
HAM, K.SA., Mid additional rocmr, caro-^ 
fully revise. A..’**. 3i. 

Wyatt, edited, with Memoir, oy 
Jamxsi IttowNLL.." la 6d. 

Tonng, with Hemoir by the Ber. J. 

Miiyoan, and additions I’oenii. 3 volf. 


it. 


Cosoplete sets maydbb obUin^. bound in halNmcirocro. £8 9t. 

i7,R.—of tbe Fine Paper Edillos, with Portraits, ttiv" ^ bad, pneo Si. pe: 
YOlnme (exeepi OedUna, Si. ed^>. 

V-^-^ “ 
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omuGS BEhh «fc Bona, 

THE ALDINE EWTION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

SVEPhEmEHUARY 

Tub fifty;two voJumoe which have hitherto formotiTtae well-knows 
Aldiao Borlest embody the roxUa of nearly the Inoro popular Bn^liah 
l>oelM writord, whotJier lyric, epic, pt eatirio, np to the end of the 
e'ghtoentti oontury. But eiuco that time the wondorfoj fertility of English 
Uh^mtiire ba? produced many writers C4)a.il, and hi soiuocaBeii far superior; 
(«» tlie maj'^irity of tUolr proileceasors; und tli'o widely au^moulod roll of 
ai'tfiiowlivt^^od Eni'lish p<x 2 ta now eontaiiiis oumy uuuk^s not ropresonhW) 
id Die uorios ef “ Aldiue Poets.*’ ' “’p 

With a view of providing for this want|:*and of making a eoriee which 
hRB long held a high^placo iu pnblie estimation A more a<hH]ut\to reprcBoi>^ 

‘ itiou of tlVo wliolo lody of KigUrtU i>o»'try^,tb6 Publiahers have d^ter* 
ijimod to iasne a uooo>?d stories, which will contain aime of the older poeta, 
ft/id the woykn of recent writers, so 'ar a^ioay be p/aeticwblo by arrange* 
mont with the ref*r©8euUtivoa or the poets wha;e ^)fhs are still copyright. 

('no volume, or more, at a time will bo issued at short intervals; tbe^ 
.»i1l 1)0 nuifjnu in biTjidin:; and style with tlfu last fluo-papor edition of thv 
Aidino Poets, in fcap. 8vo. size,oprmlod at t|iri Chiswick t*re8e. Pricf* 
r.r (x.ir volume. 

Each volurao will bo CMlitcu'with notes whore iK^oosnnry for elucidation ul 
Li'K^. ; a memoir wi’d bo prc^.YCd and peitruit, where an autheni ''^ 
euo in ft- ccHijiblo. "’ *• , . 

Tfco following are already published:— 

'ru-?. Poems of WiLUAM BiiAKB, MtinonT by ■'W. M. Rossotti 

ft!» 1 i>ertrait by Joens. • ^ ^ 

'I'uK P'»VMs ov Bamuki. 'HoqersV M-nmir b^^^warl Beil, ai^i 

•v rtrdit by .Teens. 

'J'utf Poems of Tjujuas Chattebtok. 2 vola. Edit^U) by the Bov 
y*. Sk-At, witJ) Memoir by Edward Boil. t 

TbK Poswd OF SibRValtbb Kalejoji, Btr WoTTf N,and Solce 

ti'.us.from otbor (>)frrly With Intreduf'tion by tlj© Hov. 0f 

llsniiuli, tjif W. Kaleigh. * 

•*.ne Poems of O'lro'ifAy OAMVBBiUii With Memoir by W, AJHngham 
ttn<l pctrirail by Jooijis. i,. 

The Posms of (Jkokc.e IlnRWBUifJ (Complete Kditiou.) With Momoi 
by tl)o l4ov. A. B. tJrosart, ond {Xtrireit ^ 

TrtF Poems of^Jous Keats. With Blemoir by Lord Monghtoo, and 
portrait by Joens. '' * o 

Bai-wJ-i) Pokms a\o Pib.'i KjAia lATjoN's bv Ki.vjf. VAron.^y. Wit\ 
Memoir*!^' Kev. Fi; l'\ Lytc, ^ 

CoLTrninoE’s Poe.^.-’j* ’^Vith Introductieu and Neti r-. By'l’. Ashe, B.A 

Two voU. ^ . I » 

<• • < 
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8TANDABD WORKS PVBLISEJSV BY 

■» 

/n Ten FoUninee, jTip^e 2e. M. mcA; t» ^f-morocco^ £2 lOe., 

or, Plates, £3 ike sSL 

OfLEKP A-LDINE EDITION OF 

SHAKESPEAEE'g DBAMATIO WOEKS. 

, Editkd by 8. W. SINGEE. 

Uh^orm toith tJ^ Cheap Edition of the JMine Poets, 

Thb formation of nmnerotzB ’t^hakespearo Beading Societies has created 
A demand for a cheap portable edition, with tEGiULB tyvs, that shall pro 
vide a sonud text \{]th snep nntet* ae may help to .^noidate die meanio^; 
and^asHist In the better diide/Hiaiidiug of the aukior. The Pnblisiiers 
theref(»r8 determined^ reprint Mr well-known Edition,published 

in 10 vols.) small 8vp:, for time out of print, and iaeue in a cheap 
form, ouifonn with wolhknown Abline Kditiim of British Poets. 

• A 


J . contAi^ts. 

V<?1. L ThVljfe of Shokeapi aro. The Te^ppest. The Two Gentlomon 
of Verona. Merry. Wives of Wixidaor, Measure for 

Mea8nre,f ' •' , *■ . 

Vol, II. Comedy of'Errors. Much Ado about NoPaing. Love’s l-ahour 

MidBumraer Njght’e pn^am. Merchant of Venioo. 

VoL in.'AB You l3ke It.' T’aining of the Shrew. All’s WcU tlial 
•. VMe Well. TTO-*'fth Night, or Wfiat You Will 

Vol. IV. Tolo, PoricUid. King John. King Kicbard 11, 

Voi V. King Hcn^y IV., Parts I. and 11. King Henry V. 

Vol, VI. K^ig Henry VI., Paris 1, II. and IIL King Bichard III. 

VoL VII. King Heniy \ 111. TroOus and Creseit^. Coriolanus. 

VoL VIU. Titus Amlrouious. Borneo anrl Jailer. Timon of Athons, 
Julius Otosar. * ^ * 

VoL IX. Macbeth. Huiulbt. King Lear. r' 

VoLJS. Otbollo. Antony and Cieoj>»tra. Oymbeh'^»3. 


Uni/ann with the at/ove, 2#. 6(i; in half-'morooco, 5«. 

dBiTiCAL ESSAYS ON THE PLAYS OP SHAKESPEABE, 


.i 3 y William Watotss Lr.ovD; 

Giving a succinct acoountrof the driirin and source Gf each p?ai. where 
aBcertainable and catctul criticiemH on thb sul>ject*nxatter of each. 


A few copier of this Work have tK^n jynwfa ut ran^e with the fw^vef/er i’ditUm of ike 
AldtTie roett: The ^ritS fa the Klevm I'oluTNet (not tqld x«^nL^ly) is £3 J 61. 

^ _.-C— -, - 
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OEOBGE BELL & BOEQ. 


POCcKET VOLUMES. 

▲ Siam of Select Works of Fkvooiite Autton, adapted '.st general reading, kiouerate in 
prices compact and el< jant tn form, and executed in a style &|Ung them to be perma* 
oent^ peoerved. Imperial SSmo.. cloth. 


Oatty’s Parables from Nature. 
2 vols. 5f. ^ 

Captain Karryat’s Xaatermaiu 

Heady, 2t. ikl 

Lamb's Elia. Bllana and Last Essay 
with Memoir, by Haaex CoBawaLt. 2 
vole. &«. 

Eacon's Essays. 2s. 6d. 

Bnms’s Poems.-. 3s, 

- Songs. 3s. 

ColeAflge’i Poems. 3s. 

10 , Dibdin's Songs wi Ballads. 

And others. Ss, ^ 

Nidsllipmany Tbe. Autobi(^;raphical 
Sketches of his own early (laretr. by 
talD B4SU, Hall. F.H.S.^ 3i. 6d. 

Lientenant and Commander. By 

Captain nsitZL 11 ux. KN., F.H.8.' 3s. 6d. 

George Herbert's PoeuU. 2s. bd. 
-Bemains. 2s. 

Shakspeare's Plays dt,Poems. 'Cbiqu* 


George Herberts Works. 3s. 6d. 
The Sketch Book. 'By^WASHiROTon 

Uvimh. 3s. 6<L 

l^les of a Traveller. By WASHJHd^ 

'tok laviNa. 3s. 6d. 

Charles Lamb's Tales from Shak* 

spcare. 3s. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline and Voices, 

*Se»>jldo, and Poeme on Slarety. 3 j. 

SiltCL’s Paradise Lost. 3s. 

I -Ztogained, ft other Poems, is, 

Robin Hood Ballads. 3s. 

Southey's Life of Kelson. 3s. 

Walton's Comrlete Angler. Per. 

tra'it$^n4 IUn$trf^v)n$. Bi. 

- - Lives of jDonne, Wottoa, 

I Hooker, Ac. 3l. 6(1. 

’•White’s Katnral History of Sal- 
' home 3h. Cd. . 

let’s Kdition. 13 VoK ill cloth nntie,‘:ts, 

w 


SL'2£VIR fiSKISS. 


Small fe^^Bro. 

TRK3K Tolumesare Ifi8aed*T)inleribe general title ef''‘KL7Xvm HRsnee,** ro dfotiugnUti 
them from other colWliona. Thiogutioriil title baa b(H.'rv'<'^ple() to Indicate tliobpirtt In u J''un 
they are prepared; titat la to fiay. with the greatest >>801010 ecenracy um r^rda text, and 
ibo hlgbcbt aegree of beauty Uiat ran be attained ir. the worktoon&h^. , 

I'bcy are printed at the Chinwick Freaa, on iino paper, with w ttphiai^iil, and tasned In 
a neat cloth biudiiig. 


Longfellow’s Evangelihe, Voices, \ 

Seaside and Flro^sldc. Ji. 6(1. alfttS ' 
Portrjatt. . > ' 

■ Hiawatha, «ri 'The Golden ; 

LeaStid. #1.6^..^^ * 

•-Wayside Inn, HifeSifltandish, : 

Spanish Student. «i. 

Bnms’s Poetical Works, is. 6dt. ° 
WtW rartrait. \ 

■ — Songs and Ballads, ir, 6i. i 

^nuse XdilioM amUtin all tJie cty>]/nfJU 
piece# fmlflttheti in the Atdine fditiiiri. I 

Cowpe^i^t* I*oetioal Works. V vols., , 
each 4c. 6d. With JPorinit. 

Coleridge’s Poetns. dd. With : 
Portrait oi’-'-’ i 


Irving’s Skeioh Book, 3 a WiM 

Portnitf." 1 

— Tales of a Traveller. 5s. 
Hilton’s Paradise Lott. ds. 6d. With 

tortroi^L 

' ■ Regained. 4s. 6rf. 

Shakspeare’s Plays and iFoemi. 

^rcrnlly edited by TbfOHAO KsmuTLai. 
Hi b(*7eo voiumi^. 6s. Cich. , 

Southey 8 Life of Kelson. 4u 6d. 

»VW4 l*artrait of NcTrion. 

Walton’s^jAngler^r 4». 0<t WUk e 
i^roniicpuoc. 

-' Lives of Donne, Hooker, 

Herbert, &C, 5s, WiO foriratt. 
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STAXDAJtn WORKS JTnj.h'^HED JtY 


HI&T 9 RY AND TRAVELS. 


Rome |uad the Campagna. A Hietorioal and Topo- 

mphical J>e^i1ptlon of the Site. BuildinKB,And Neighbourhood of ardent Rome. Bv 
Uie Kav. Robkbt BIbn, late Sellow and Tutor of Trinity College, (lauabrldge. With 
eighty ongravliiKS by .IrwiA, and Dumerona Maps and Plans, and an Appendix, 
bringing the Work down to 1876. *peiny 4tv. jCj it, 

6ld Roihe. A Handbook of tbo Buina of the Ancient City 

and the CotniMigna, for tlm aae of TrawllCTS. By H. Burs, M.A. With Iluatra'’ 
tlona, Majja, and riuTi!^,* Demy 8V0,, lo.':. od. 


Auelent Athens; its 'History* Topography, and Pe- 

MAINS. By Thomas Arhbt Orss , AqUiot of " Tho Histew oftheKing.t of 
Rcano.'* St^er-royal 8vo. ch'tji. I*.] 61. • 

I 4 

The History King^ of Rome, By Pr. T. H. 

Dtrr, Author ofAhe of the City of Romf'j” "PompoU: its Hiatory, 

AntirinlC<«.'V^o., wUlf a PreStory Dissertation on tbff Sootces and^vldeooe of ii^ly 
Koman illnloi7. 8vo. 16 t. • 

• • 

a 

Modem'*EtLrope, fi;om thr^I>a.ll of Constantinople In 

14R3.* iiy Tnou^ UfNST i)YEK, L'i( D. Second fdiUun, LioTwed and Continued. 
• in 6 TOla. * £3 12s. 6d. ** 

* ‘ ^ 

Tab pecline of the Roman Rbptibli<B. By the lato Georcb 

Lom, M.A.,'’Bditof of "OBwar’a <3i/»r>>fentarieB,*' “fHconrt Orations,” Ac. 6vo. 

Vol. I From the Dratmctlon of Carthit,^ to tha KnJi of the J ugurthme War. 14s. 
Vol. U. To pie Doalh of &‘rU rfna J 'H. ' 

VoL III. incladtng the thinT MUhn ; jiio War, the Catfllne Couepiracy, and the Coc« 
Bulebip of C. Julius Oear^ 141. 

VoL iV- HietoTT (if Csmr'e (mUIc C'u'J ipatgns and of ooniomporantoons events. t4s. 
Vol. V. ".^o^vaaion of Italjaby Jklius Csesar to hie Death. Ids. 

A History of England during the Early and Middle 

"Mol Colh Oxforrl, and late Lecture? 
oud KditiciL riiviaod and enlarged. 8vu. 
U. to tA Death of JDdward L i4s. 

Historical Maps of England, (/ !fI.^f*arA)n, Jf A, 

Folio. Third Wliwin, revlstB. 3ls. 6d. •' 

,in Atlas oonUlnIng Five Maps Of Kofltood at different perlon during the Early and 
dii.ldleaigeiL ~ 



TtUb .'Deseri; of the Exddais. Joiyneys on Foot in tho 

WlW*m«*8B of the Fofty Vears* Wt-iderings. mwlorialion ii^ connpctlon with the 
Ordtiance Surrey gf and the Falcg’iue^ixploratiifli Fund. By iJip late E. J], 
PaixiicH. M.AJ., hord Almoner's Pro&aacr of ArabJ* ^jid Ff-U'iw of St. Job^'j^Uogp, 
Caniliridge Mt^nber of tl|g Asiat-ic r>oeiety, and oi ihe Socs'to do Parl^ ^itb Maixi, 
and uuueroiu lUucitrattona from ^4ographs and Drawtuge taken on the by tbo 
Shul Surrey EapediUun and C. K. x rswuii7 Diusa. • aj^vols. hro, 28|. 


LONDON tdGEOR^’BEL^ & SOUS. TORE ST&fe, COVENT G.4IU>KN, 


QEOBGE BELL A 80N8^ 


STAN'bARD WORKS. 

• • ► 

Corpus Poetanim Latinoram. Edited i)y E. Wmebr, 

One thick vol. 8to. Cloth, 18f. ^ 

Containti^CivtuUne, Lncretias, VlrglUnB, TlbnUne, Propertltu, Mdln^ Horatios, 
Fhaodruii. Lacaune. Tcisius, Juvenalis, MartioUa, ijuiplcia, StaUuawSiUujjtalioui, Valerius 
FlacctiLs Catpnnilus Siculus. Ausonioa, and CUudlanua % 

Craden's Concordance to the ^Id and New Testament, 

or an Aluliabetical ondClaesiSed Judex to the Holy Bible, specially adapted forSanday. 
School 'f'cai-hers, containing nearly 61,000 references. Tborote^y revfted and oon> 
dun.'iod by G. U. Uaxthat. Fcap. a«. 

< Perowno (Canon). The Book of Psalms, A New 

'I’raueUUoii.wlth Introcluctlons and Hptos,Critical aud BlxpianatOTy. By the Very Rev. 
'•.J Stkwae'* Ps-rowub, l>can of BcterlforonKl* 8vo. Vol. i.iFilth Js^tion, 18a.; 

* VofrlL, F^th Mitlon, 16f. • 

--- ArtiiTDGED*^Ei>mo::^ Hbr Schoola. ^ Fi I'th ^ Edition. Crown 

lOi. «<1. * 

Adams (I)r. E.). The Elements of^the^En^ish Lan- 

(iiJAUK. By Kekkot Anaaia, Ph.D. Tweiiil-tliHikilaota PAitby. 4f. 6<i 

Whewell (Dr.). Elements of Morality, including Polity. 

VV. \Vii*WF.x.T., 1>.K, formirly MUat^r *>f Trinity (^>Uege. Camhn«ge. Fourth 
'edition, inlvoi. 8»o. 16*. * 

BIOGRAPHIES THE LAT£ SIR AftfHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 
The Life of Hernando Cortas, and tils Cenquest of 

MrlAlOO. Ci^rc.'i'xd trt rhoaaa Ctarlyle. 2vvlo. Cnjwn Hvo. 16». 

The luife of Christopher Columjims, the Discoverer of 

AMl'liiiCA. Fourth i<>iitlos. Crovm Bvo. ^ 

Tl'fe Iiife of Pisarro. With Some Acof)uut./'^ Jbis Asso- 

tUt« In the Conquest of Tcm. Second Edition. Crown 

The iiifo of Las Casas, the Apostle of th^ Indies. 

SoroBid fMition. Crowi»i>**a 6*. • 

The Life and JS^Tstles of St, Paul. By Thomas Lmm,, 

ft.A., FS.\., iauliy CoUege, Oxford, Barristcr-al-lAw, Author of “Past! 
Sacii,’^ “Sicg'JOl Jerusalem,” “Cflpsar's Invasion,"vTivatL/O on Tretls," Aw, With 
tn .wards Of 380 llfiistrayiras ftnoly engraved on Wood, Maps, Plans, Ac. Fourth 
Kihtlon. In 2 voi£?, demy 4to, £3 2*.| • « 

“Tblo Is ono of tho (!0 work* which demand from critica and from the public, before 
atlcmptli.R lo rsflmavo its mprita hi detail, an unqaalKled tributo of a.hriirj^tioo. lli* ilrst 
R'anre tells us that the jxwk 16 one»on which the loirture of a hu»y llferimo and th» whnin 

rtsf>nr><.fi of an eiilbu-ilasUc author hav<k been lavlsbtni without sttni.This work Is a 

ki^ of firitisb &]usi»iiu for this p«>riod and aubjeci In small coifinofla It Is a senes o? 
ffallpricfe Btatnr.-»,f 5 rms. coins, fi.Ktimcnta, letwra, and through which the 

r-’at^er maiHraadiT at Wih'are, and whifb he may animate vdth his own tnuBings and reflec. 
tious. It must be rrmembered tbroughont that thli^pllghttul and Inetmctive collectloa i.i 
the result of the dovotUm of 1 Metlmo, and deserves us luncb honour and recognitioti as 
many a museum or pv»vs- 2 ^allery which haa preserved ita^donor's namo ^or generationi.*' 
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TRANSLATOR’S PRlfiPACli! 


ilEOEL's l^ectures ou the Philosophy of Histovy are recog* 
oized iu GeriBany as a popular introduction to his systei^; 
their form istess rigid than the^enerality of metaphysical trea¬ 
tises, and the illustrations, which occupy a large proportion of 
^he wurk,iife drawn from a.field oTobse^a|^on t^oreYamiliar 
perhaps, than any .otner* to those who hswe not^ devoted 
tnticli time to metaphysical studies. One great value of the 
work is tliat it presents the leading facts of fiiltoiy frpm an 
altogether novel poinl^of view. And jprbeu it is considered 
that the writings of Jlegcl havc^exqycised a mdj^ked jnfluenoo 
on the political movements of Oer^an^, it vill be admitted 
that liis theory of the universe, especially tijat partr^hich 
bears directly upon politics, d^serves^ttention evexu'from 
those who are the most exclusive advocates of t^e * practical.* 
A writer who has established his claim to^be regftrded as 
an authority, by the life u^ch he has infused into metaphy- 
«ica^ ahs^actions, has pronounced the wqrk*before us, 
of the ple^antest ]jo6k§ on'i^he subject be ever read."* 

And compared hidth that ofnnhlit German writer^ even 
the style may elaifn to Jbe called vigoi^ua and pointed. If 
therefore in its* English dyess the^ Philosophy of History 
should be found deficient in this respect, the pmst not 
be attrib^d to tlie original. , * -*4 

It has been |be aidi of the translator tojmpsent h^ author^ 

> f ^ * , *• * •i-*- 

* Mr. 6. U. Lew«b, in bu*Bio«r. Hist, of PBiloMfibr, Vor^T. Ed .1641. 
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to the .public iu 'a really English folrrn,^ even at the cost 
of a circumlocution which must sometimes do jpjustice to 
the merits of ttie original. A few words however have 
necessarily been use^in a rather unusual sense; and one of 
them is of very frequent occurrence. The Gl^rman ‘ Geist,’ 
in Hegel’s nomenclature, includes both Intelligence and 
Will, the latter even more expressly than thq former. It 
embraces in fact man^ entire mental and moral being, and a 


little reflection will make it qbvious that no form in aur* 

‘ metaphysical" vocabulary could have* been well substituted 

for the' mo^e theQlo^ioal dhe, ‘ Spirit,’as a» fair‘equivalent-' 

It is indbed only the impersonal and abstract use of the 
« » • ^ , • , * 
term that is open to objection; an objection which can be ‘ 

met i)y an a][i^eal to the best classical usage; viz. the ren¬ 
dering of the Hebrew HVl and (iieek vvdfia in the Author- 

* » f • 

ized Ven^ion pf the Scriptures. Oile indisputable instance 
may suffice in copfirm^atioiji: “ Their horses (i.e. of the Egyp- > 
tians) «re fles'h and* not spirit’* (Isaiah xxxi. 3.) It is 
pertinent to remark^ere, tha^ the comparative disuse of this 
term in EngHsli metaphysical literature, is one result of that 
alienation of theology from philosophy -with which conti¬ 


nental writers of the most opposite schools agree in taxing 
the speculative ’genius of Britain-pan alienation which 
mainly accounts for the .gulf separatijag l^glish from dbr- 
ipan speculation, and* which will, it is feared, on other ac¬ 


counts also be the oceasmn of communicating a somewhat 
uainviting aspect to the following p&ges. • 

The distinction which the Germ^nff make between * Sitt- 
lichkeit’ and ‘Mofalitay has presented another ^difficulty. 
The former denotes Conventional Moraltty, the latter that of 
the HeartConscience. '.Where no ^ambiguity was likely 
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to arise, both terntt have been translatea ‘ Morality.’ ’ Iil 
other cases a stricter rendering has been given, modibed by 
the requirements of the context. The word ‘^Moment^ is, 
as readers of German philosophy are'aware, a veritable crux 
to the translator. In Mr. J. E. Morell’s very valuaWe edi- 
tion of Johnson’s rfausiaticii ;£ Tennemann’s ‘ Mauuftl of 


the History of Philosophy,’ (Bohn’s Philos. Library),, the 
following explanation is given: “ This'term was .borrowed 
from Mecbaftics by Hegel (aqp his'Wissenschaft der'Logik, 
vol. 3. p. 104. ed. ISll.) He employs it to denote the con¬ 
tending forces which are mutually dependents,and whose 
contradiction forms an equation. Ilenfce his iormula/ Esse= 
Nothing. Here Esse and Nothing are momentums, giving 
birth to Warden, i.e. Existence. Thus the ihoihentum, oon- 
tributes »to the same oiwiness ol"^ operatipn* in contradictory 
forces that we see in m^chanicsv aqiidst contrlist and diver- 
sity, in weight and distance, in tjiie cq^e of the balance.” 

’ But in several parts of the work before *^s this definition is 
not strictly adhered to, and the Translator believes he has 


^done justice to the original in rendering the wiftrd by ‘ Suo- 
'cessive’ or ‘Organic Phase.’ In the chapter op.the Crusades 
Another term occurs which ^uld not be simply rendered into 
iBnglisb. yThe definite, positive, and present embodiment of 
Essential iPeing is,the«e spoken of as ^ein Dieses,' 'das 
^'Pieses,' Ac., literally ‘a This,' ‘the!Kfew,’ for which repulsive, 
' Cojnbination- a periphrasis has been substituted, which, it is 
believed, is not ohly accurate but expository. Paraphrastic 
additions, however^ have been, in fairness to the*fd!ader, en¬ 
closed in Jackets [ ]; and, the philosophical appropriation 
of ordinary terins is generally indicated ^by capitals, e.g, 

* Spirit,’ ‘ Freedom,’ ‘ b’t%te,’ ‘ Nature,J Ac. 
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' The limits of a bi’icf preface preclude attempt to ex¬ 
plain tlie 'Hegeliijin method in its M-idcr applicatioca; anJ 
Buch an undertaking is rendered altogether unnecessary by. 
the facilities which are’afforded by works so very accessible 
ns th6 translatiiion of Tennemanu above mentioned, Chaly- 
b»u?8 ‘ Historical Development of Speculative Philosophy, 
from Kant to 'Hegel,’ * Blakey’s History of the Philosophy 

of Mindjt Mr. Lewes’s Biographical History of Philosophy, 

, »* 

besides treatises devoted more particularly to the Hegelian 

philosophy. Among these latter may bfe fairly mentioned 
0 ♦ * 
the work o£.a French Professor, M. Vera,’* Introduction a 

. la philosophic Se Hegel,’ a lucid and earnest exposition of 

the system at large; and the.yery able summary of Hegel’s 

‘ IMiilosophy'of Bight,’ by T. O. Sandars, late fellow of Oriel 

College, which forms one of, the series of ‘ Oxford ‘Essays’ 

for 1855, and which he^rs directly on‘the subject of the 

present volume.. „ > 

, It may, neverthe^Jess, be of some service to the reader to 
indicate the point of view • from which this Philosophy of 
History'.is cohiposed, and to’explain the leading idea. The 
substance of this explanation has already been given in the 
footruotes accoilipanying the translation; but, considering the 
unfamiliar character of the line of- thought, a ^petition 
will not, it is hoped, be deemed obtrusive. 

. The aim and scope oi that civilizing process which all 
hopeful ^thinkers recoguhse’in History, is the attainment of 
!£^tional Fbeedom. But the „ very term Freedom sup- 
poses a previous bondage; and»the question naturally 
arises; “ Bondage to wljat?”—A .superficial ingturer may 

*«^R€{>ub]i8he<’ hj Hr. ^hn H Ss 6d^ 
t Four vote. A . I^ODdou, 7850, £1. !«• 
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be satisfied wifcli aju a'nswor referring to ihi?. phyntcat 
power of the ruling body. Such a resptyise was deemed 

9 4 

satisfactory by a large number of ^olitica^ speculators 
in the last century, and even at the^ beginning of the pre¬ 
sent; and it is one of the-great merits ot^au iniluRntial 
thinker of our days to have expelled this idolum fori, which 

i 

had also becoiye an idolum theatri, from its undue position ; 

■ 

and to have revived the simple truth tluft all stable organi- 
zntions of mdh, all ryfigious apd political^communities, are 
based upon principles* which are far beyond the control ol 
the One.or the Many, And in these jpjjiciplbs o^some 
phase of them every man in every clime and age is born, 
lives and moves.. The only^question is: Whence an* 
those principles derived ? Whence spring ’tlibse pripiary 
beliefs or superstition^, religious an(^ political, that hold 
society together? *.Tlfey are,no, invention^ of .‘priest¬ 
craft ’ or ‘ kingcraft,’ fm* to thenj priestcraft and king- 
craft ow^ their power. They are no.cSsults of a Conlrat 
Social, for with them society, priginates. Nor are they 
the nitre suggestions of man’s weakness, prompting him 
to propitiate the powers of Nature, in furtherance of hii} 
finite, earthboru desires, ^ome of the pticSomena of the 
religious |ystems that |iave prevailed in the world might 
sceni thus .explicable ; J3ut the Nihilisn^of more than one 
Oriental creed, the' suicidal striviti^of the Hindoo devotee, 
to become absorbed in a Divinity rpcoguized as a pure ne¬ 
gation, cannot be reduced tp so gross a formula ; while tl^* 
political superstition tbal^ ascribes a Divine to the 

feebleness n a woman or an infant iy altogether untouched 
by it. Nothing^ is left therefore but to recognize Uicm as 
‘ fancies,’ ‘ delusions,’ ' .results or plan’s vain 
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Iniiigination,—to'blass tiieiii with tlig otjier absurdities with 
which the abortjve past of Humanity is by some thought to 
be only too Replete; or, on the other hand, to* j'egaf d them 
as the rudimentary *^eachings of that Essential Intelligence 
ill which man’i intelle’ctual and. moral life originates. With 
Hegel they are the objective manifestation of infinite Beasou 
—tlie first promptings of Him who having “ made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on the face of the earth, 
hath determined the times before appoiiited^ and the bound'i 
of their habitation, if haply they might feel after and fi nd 
him,” 5 ^ro^l^ap \ai jiivoQ’“i(Tpiv. And it ig these Kcttpot irpo- 
Terayiuvoi, these determined and organic epochs in the his- 
tory of the world that Hfgel proposes to distinguish and 
devi^oj) in tfte following treatise. 

Whatever view qpay be entertained as to the origin or 
importaiice qf those elegien]jary prifici^les, and by whatever 
general .name they may ^e called—Spontaneous, Primary, or 
Objective Intelliggnec—^it seems demonstrable .that it is in 
some sense or other to its^ oum belief, its oum luason or 
essential being, that imperfect humanity is in bondage; 
while the perf(|ction of social existence is commonly regarded 
as a deliverandb from that bondage. In the Hegelian sys¬ 
tem, this paradoxical condition is ^garded as one ptxase of 
that antithesis which is presented iq all spheres of existence, 
•between the Subjectivl*a»d the Objective, but which it is 
the result of the natui^ and intellectual*processes that.con- 
^itute the life of the universe, ^o d!nu\il by merging into one 
absolute Existence. And however startling this theory may 
be as applied to othqr departments of nature <«tnd intelli* 
gence, ,it appears to be no unreasoiiable formula for the 
course of sivilization, jaud vhich is jiAbstaiitially as follows; 
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In less cultivated nations, political and moral restrictions 
are looked upon as objectively posited; the' constitution of 
bociety, liSe the world of natural otijects, regarded as 
something into which a man is inevitably bom; and the 
individual feels himself bound to comply Wfl;h»requireraents 
of whoso ^justice or propriety he is not allowed to judge, 
though the^ often severely test his endurance, and even de¬ 
mand the sacrifice of his life. In a statti of high civiliza¬ 
tion, on the contra^y^ though an equal sdlf-sacrifice bo called^ 
for, it is ^ respect of laws aiq^ institutions^wdiich are felt 
to bo just and desimble. This chan^ t»f 'AlatiSn may, 
without any very extraordinary use of terms, or extravagance 
of speculative conceit, be designated the ^aryaonizatiqn or 
reconciliation of Objective) and Subjective intoll igencer The 
successive phases #vhfgh hunfimity haSi assuiped in passing 
from.that primitive state of*boddage to tins condition of 
National Freedom form the chie^ subject oft thewfollewing 
lectures. 

The mental and moral condition of individuals and their 
social and religious conditions (the subjective and Objective 
manifestations of Season^ exhibit a strict* correspondence 
with jeach other in every grade of progress. “ They that 
make thtm are like unto them,”* is as true of religious and 
political ideas as^*of feligious ap^ pelitical idols. Whore 
man sets no value on that part of his mental and moral life 
which makes him superior to the bitites, brute life v^l be an 
ol^'ect of worship and l&esffal sensnality will Jbc ^le genius 
of the rijjual. Where mere inaction is the bonorum, 
absorption in Nothingness will be*the aim of the devotee. 
Where, on th^ contrspy, active and vigoreus virtue^s recog, 
nized as constituting *the real valfle o^ manwhere* sub* 
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jective spirit has learned to assert its ow^i Freedom, both 
against irrational dnd unjust requirements from without, and 
caprice, passiod, and sfnsualitj, from within, it will demand 
a living^ acting, just, and* holy, embodiment of Deity as the 
only possible object of its adoration. In the same degree, 
political principles also will be affected. Where mere Na¬ 
ture predominates, no^legal relations will be adknowledged 
but those based, on natural distinction; rights will be 

U 

^nesorably associated with ‘^catite.’ Wjfere, on the other 
hand. Spirit attained it^ Freedom, it will reqi^ire a code 
of laws \pd %' p()liltcal constitution, in whi6h .the rational 
subordination of nature to reason that prevails in its own 

^ *e ♦ 

bein^, and thg strength it fbels to resist sensual seductions 
shall ffe* distinctly mirrored. , 

Between the lowest and highest ^a^s of intelligence 
and will, theref are 8everal*intArvening st^es, around wliich 
a comple^of derivat^e ideas, and of institutions, arts, and 
sciences, in harmonyvpth them, are aggregated. Each of 
these aggregates has acquired a name in history as a dis¬ 
tinct nationality. Where the distinctive principle is losing 
its vigour, as tte ^sult of the «xj)an8ive force of mind of 
which it was only the temporary «mbodiment, the national 
life declines, and w* have the transition to a hightc grade, 
in which a compaAtiyeJ^ abstract find ^limited «phase of 
Aibjective intelligence and will,—to wbicL corresponds an 


*«iqually imperfect phase i)f objective Season,—is exchanged 
for one morq concrete, And vigorous—one which develppes 
human capabilities more freely and chilly, a^id in which Bight 
is more adequately comprehended. . ^ 

The goal cf this contention is, as ^Iready indicated, the 
selfxrealizatton, tl^ complete development of Spirit, whose 
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proper nature isaFrdedoin—Freedom in both senses &f the 
term, i.e. liberation from outward control—inasmuch as the 
law to which it submits has its own explicit sanction,—and 
emancipation from the inward sloj^ery of lust and passion. 

The above remarks are not designed to afford Anything 
like a complete or systematic analysis of Hegel’s Philosophy 
of History, but simply to indicate its leading conception, 
and if possible to contribute somethihg towards removing a 
prejudice Against ^t on thejscore of it^ resolving facts into 
mystical paradoxe^, or attempting to construe them a prion. 
In applying the theory, some facts fti^iBot i&pro^bly have 
been distorted, some brought into undue prominence, and 
' others altogether* neglecte(^ • In the most cautious and 
limited analysis of the Past, failures and perversions*df this' 
kind are inevitable: fiSiS. a cgmpreheqsife view of History is 
proportionately open lo mistime., But it is Another question 
whether the principles applied i» thj^ work to explam the 
course which civilization has followed,^^ a correct inference 
from historical facts, and a^rd a reliable clue to the ex¬ 
planation of their leading aspects. ^ 

The translator would*rq||park, in conclusjpn, that the " In¬ 
troduction ” will probabjr be found the* iftost tedious and 
difficult part of the treatise; he woul^ therefore suggest a 
cursory Reading pf it in the first in^ance, and a second 
perusal as a r^silmd of principles* ^hich are more completely 
illustrated in the body of the work* 

J.S. 
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Tns first question tliat suggests itself on the *publicaticn 
of a new Philosophy oY Histo^' is why, of all the depart¬ 
ments of so-called Practical Philosophy,^ this should have 
Veen the latest cultii^ated and the least adequately discussed. 
For it W£|J3 not untiJ the beginning of the eighteenth century 
that made th<t 4 fiAt attempt to^ substitqte for that 
view of History Vhich regarded it cither as a succession of 
fortuitous occurrences, or as the supposed but not clearly. 
recognized yfoi^ qf ‘God, a conception of it as an embodiment 
of primordial laws, and a 'product of Reason—a theory which 
BO far from contravTjn^g the moral fi;pedom of humanity, 
posits the only conditions in w&ich that ^eedom can be de¬ 
veloped. * * * * 

Tniji facj can^howeser bfe explained in a few brief observa¬ 
tions. The laws of^^i^ing and Thought, the economy of 
Nature, the phenomend of the human soul, even legal and 
political organisms; nor less the forms of Art and the ac¬ 
knowledged manifestations of God in other modes have always 
passed for stable,and immutable ^idtences, if not as far as 
subjective views •f them are conceimed, yet certainly in their 
objective edacity. It is otherwiseVith the movements ^ of 
History. The extrinsic contingency '4ihich predomkaates in 
the rise and fall of empires and of indKyiduals, the triumphs 
oj^vice over virtue, the’cotdisseion soihetimes extorted, that 
there have been instances in which crimes have been, pro- 
dative of the greatest advantage to ipankind, and that muta¬ 
bility which must be regarded asAhe’inseparable companion 
of human foidimes, tend to keep up.tke belief that History 
stands on sneh a bdsis of shifting caprice, dh such uncer¬ 
tain fire-vomiting volcanb, that eveir oqdeavour to discover 
rules, ideas, the piipne an^ Eternal here, may be justly con¬ 
demned as «aci ^attempt ^o insinuate %dtentitious subtleties, 
as thef hubble-hlowtnfir of k nrinri construction or a vain 
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plav of imagination.* Wliile men do not hesitate to admife 
Go*d in the objects of Nature, it is deemed almost blasphemy 
to recognize him in human exertions and human anhiere* 
ments ; itTis supposed to bean exaltation of 1!he disconnected 
results of caprice—results which A' mere change of humour 
might have aJteied—above their proper value^ to suppose a 
principle underlying them for which the passions of their 
authors left no room in their own minds. In short, men 
revolt fron* declaring the produefts of Free-Will and of the 
human spirit to be eternal, because •they involve only one 
element ai stability and consistency—the*advance amid con¬ 
stant mutability w a richef and more* fully developed ch%> 
racter. An important advance in Thought was required, a 
filling up* of the “wide gulf” ttat %ejpqjsvtes*ltieceF|sity from 
• Liberty, before a guifling hand could be deibonstrated as Well 
, as recognized in tjiis mosi mtracfa6le»becanse most uneiahle 
element—•before a Government of the Worldpn the History 
of the World could be, not merely assert*ed but indicated, 
and Spirit be regarded fis no more abandoned by God than 
Nature. Before^hisk could bb done, a series of millenniums 
must roll away: fhe work of* thrf human spifit mftst reach a 
high degree of perfection, beforer that ponjt of view pan be 
attained, from which a comprehensi\ie* purvey of its career is 
possible. Only now, when Christeildom has elaborated an 
outward embodiment fot its* inward essence, in the form of 
civilized and free states, has the time arrived not merely 
for a History based on Philosophy, but foy the Philosophy 
of History. , * • • 

Qne other remark milEt not be withheld, and which is per¬ 
haps a^pted to' reconcile even the oppftnents of Philosophy, 
at least to convince ^lem that in the ideal comprehension of 
History, the original facts aretns# designed to be altered or 
violence of any kind done them. The remark in question !&as 
reference to what is regarded as belonging to Phil«sophy;,>in 
these events. • Not every ^trifling occurrence, not every phe¬ 
nomenon pertaining ^ajher to the sphere of individual life 
than tAiJhe course of the World-Spirit, is to be*‘ construed,” 
as it is called, ahd jrobbed of its* life and substance by a 
withering formula.* There is nt^thing iqora alien •to intelli¬ 
gence, and consequSntly nothipg more rimctilpBS than the 
descending to that micrology .wnic& attempts to explain in- 
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different matters—which endeavours to represent that as 
necessitated which, might have been decided in one way 
quite a& well as in another, and of which in either casei he 
who presumes t6 constrie the eccurrence in question, would 
have found an explanation.,. Philosophy is degraded by this 
, mechanical application of its noblest organs, while a recon¬ 
ciliation with those who occupy themselves wfth its empirical 
details is thereby rendered impossible. What is left for 
Philosophy to claim as its own, consists not in the demon¬ 
stration of the necessi'^ of all occurrences,—in regard to 
which, on the contthiy, it may content itself with mere nar¬ 
ration,—but rather iii removing Ifhat veil obscurity which 

conceals the fact that every considerable-aggregate of nations, 
every importa^f 8ta$ji^ ef History has an idea as fts basis, 
and that dll the transitions and developments which the 
annals of the past exhibit to us, can be referred to the events 
that preceded them. In this artistic union of the merely 
descrijftive eleineni on the one hand, with that which aspires 
to the dignity of spesulation, on the tither hand, will lie the 
real value of a Philosophy of Hfetory. ,* (. 

Again, the tfeatises oh "the '‘Philosophy of History that 
have appeared within the la^t hundred years or thereabouts 
differ in the 'point of view from which they have been com¬ 
posed, vaiy with the hfational character of their respective 
authors, and lastly, ore often ihere indications of a Philoso- 
iphy of History than actual elaborations of it. For we must 
at the outset clearly distinguisbP^t^osqp^ies from Theosophies^ 
which latter resolve all events directh^ mto God, while the for¬ 
mer unJ^d the manifestation of Godm the real world. More¬ 
over, it is evident that J;he Philosophies af History whiqh have 
appeared among the, Italians and the F^ncli, have but little 
connection with a general xptfm of thought,.as consHtuting 
one of ite organic constituents; and that their views, though 
often corsect and striking, cannot demonstrate their own 
inherent necessity. Lastly, muchJiaa often been introduced 
into the P^o^hy of History that 1^ been of a mysti¬ 
cal, rhapsodifial orc^r, that has not risen above & mere 
fugitive mnt, an undeveloped fundamentol idea;' ana though 
in many cases the great merit of such hontributions can¬ 
not be denied^ their place whuld. Jbo onW^ the* vestibule of 
our science. We hacre ceHainly no wish to deny that among 
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the Germans Beihnite, Isssingy Wefftielin, Kant, 

Mchte, Schellinff, Schiller, W. von J^umholdt,* .Gdrres, 
Steffens apd Rosenaram,^ have given utterance to olSserva- 
tions of a profound, ingenious and permanently valuable order, 
respecting both the basis of History generally and the con* 
nection that exifts between events and. the spirit 'df which 
they are demonstrably the embodiment. Among French 
writers, who would refuse to admire in Bossn^t the refined 
ecclesiastical and teleological genius which regards the His¬ 
tory of the World as a vast map spreacf out before it; in Mon¬ 
tesquieu tlfe prodigious taleiit that tn^eh events transform 
themselves u^tanmr to thoughts in his quick apprehension^ 
or in Balpiche and ^l^chelet th^ seer’s iq^uition thpt pierces 
the superficial crust qf circumstanced aji^mscSras tlyj hidden 
forces with which they originated ? But if actually elaborated 
Philosophies of History are in question, four writers only 
present themselves, Vico, SjSr^, JV. v. ^]ilegel,X and. lastly 
the Philosopher whose work we are here introducing •tb the 
public. • * 

Vico's life and ^terary labours carry us bach to a period 
in which the elder philosophies aVo being supplanted by the 
Cartesjan ; but the latter has nol^ yet Advanced beyoqa the 
contemplation of the fundamental ideaSr^Being a^ Thought; 
it is not yet equipped for a descent itito the concrete World 
of History, or prepared to master it. Vico, in attempting to 
exhibit the principles of History in his “ Scienza Nizova,” is 
obliged to rely on the guidance of the anciqnts and to adopt 
the classical ^iXoiro^/jf^ars: in his investi^tionB it is the data 
of ancient rather than ttf modern records that arrest his 
attentifn: Feudality %nd its history is with him rather a 
supplement to the dwelopment of Greece and Borne than 
something specifically distinct thb#e£rom. Although at tbo 
close of his Dook he asserts that the Christian relimon, even 
in its-influence on huti^n aims, eicels all the regions .of 
the world, he stops short of anytlyng like an elaboration of 
this statement. The a^araticn and distinctioB between the 
Middle^lges and the Modem Time canifot be Exhibited, as 


* In an acR^finio dissertation, whose style is as masterly a% its contents 
are profo’und : “ On the*Ta»k qf the Hmorian." * • 
t In his animated and genially clever tractate: “ WMaftfe Ojirmani 
have aeoomplUhed for the Philosophy qf History:' 
t Translated in Bohn’s Standard Lihtary. 
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the Iteformation and its effects are exclude from considera¬ 
tion. !0esides, he undertakes to discuss the rudiments of 
hum ail intelligence. Language, Poetry, Homer; as a Jurist 
he has to go dd«m into the depths of Boman Law, and to 
investigate them; while aP this—the main stream of thought, 
episode^ expansion of the ideas and reverting to their princi¬ 
ples—is further varied by a proneness to hunt out etymo¬ 
logies and give verbal explanations, which often serves to 
retard and disturb the mo^ important processes tif historical 
evolution. Most per^ns are thus doterred by the repulsive 
exterior from apprehending the profound trutlft which it 
gnvelopes; the latter are not ‘ sufficienfiy o^fious on the 
surface, and the gold is thrown away with the 41*098 that 
conceals |j[t. ^ ^ , 

In Herder we *dna traits of excellence which are wanting 
in Vico, t He is himself a poet, and he approaches History 
in a poetic spirit^ further nd dees not detain the reader by 
prefatory inquiries into the foundations and vestibules of 
History—Poet^, Art, Langua^p, add Law: he begins imme¬ 
diately with points of climate *hnd geo^piiy; moreover the 
entire field of History lies bped before him: his liberal Pro¬ 
testant and cosmopoh|an calture gives him an insight ^to all 
nationaliti^ anh vie^d, and renders him capable of transcend¬ 
ing mere traditional notions to an unlimited extdht. Some¬ 
times, too, he hits upon “ the ri^ht word ” with wofnderful feli¬ 
city ; th9 teleological principle on which his speculations are 
based does not hinder him from doing justice to thewarieties 
[of the actual wo^d], and in comparing historical periods the 
analogy they bear to the stages hf human life does«not 
escape him. But th§se “ Ideas contributory to the Phiioso- 
phy of the History of Mankind ” contradict their „title by 
the very fitct that not hnly^’a^e all metap%sical categories 
bf&ished, but a positive hatred to metaphysics is the very 
' elqpient in which they move. The ^Philosophy of History 
in Herder's hands therefore, brok^ from its proper basis, 
is a highly iatffiectual, often striking^and on the other hand 
often defectife “ rakonnement ”—a TheodicAia rathe# of the 
Heart and Understanding than of Beason. This alienation 
from its natural roo^ leads j>y necessary opnseauence to &n 
enthusiasm ^^fch*often obstructs the curli'ent pi thought, and 
to int^ections of astonishment, instead of that contention of 
inindp which results in demoQiltration. ^ The theologian* the 
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genial preacher, ttie entranced admirer the works of *G-ddj 
very o^n intrudes with his subjective peculiarities amid the 


ve^ 

obie( 


ijectivity of History. 
In BreJerieh v. Seal 


In M’ederick v. SchlegeVs Philosopky of History we may 
find, if we choose to look, a fundamental idea, which can be 
called a philosophical one. It is this, namely, that Man 
was created free; that two courses lay before nim, between 
which he was competent to choose—that which led np- 
wards, and •that which led downvikrds to the abyss. 
he remained firm and true to the primkry will that proceeded 
from G-od^ his freedom would nave been that of blessed 
spirits; that ^ew keing rejected as quite erroneous, whiclj, 
represent^ the paradisaical condition as one of bliB|iful idle¬ 
ness. But as man unhappily c^osef path, there 

was from that time forward a divine and ft natural will in 


him ; and the gret^t problem for the life of the individual as 
also for that of the entire raoe, Is the conversion and trans¬ 
formation of the lower earthly and natural -^11 njorb and 
more into the higher^ aifll divine will. (This Philosophy of 
History, thereforff^ really be^s with* the dire and strange 
lament, that there should be S history at all, *and *that man 
did not remain in the unhistorical eondition of blessed ^irits. 
History, in this view, is an apostaa^-ythe obsTuration of 
man’s puretand divine being; and instead of a possibility 
of discovering God in it, it is* rather the Negative of God 
which is mirrored in it. Whether the race will ultimately 
succeed in returning completely and enti^ly to Gk>d, is on 
this shewing only a matter of expectation and hope, which, 
since humanity has on(% more darkened its prospects by 
Pfotesli^ntism, mustf at least to - Fi;pderick v. Schlegel, 
appear doubtful.« elaborating the characteristic prind-. 
pies and histodcal developmeift^ of the several nations, 
wherever that fundamental idea retires somewhat into the 


background, an intellectual platitude pjauifests itself, which 
seeks to make up by smqpth and polished diction for the 
frequent tenuity of the thought. A. desire to repose for 
his owd ipind, to justify himself, and to maintaiif the Catholic 
stand-point against Uie requirements of the modern world, 
gives his treatise a* somewhat f|gr*fetched pnd premeditated 
tone,which deprives*facts of their rj^al charaefe^ give them 
that tinge which will connect them witk the results they are 
‘ brought forward to establish.' 
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. * iTegel’s Lectures on the Philosophy* of •History, to which 
we now come, l^ave at starting a great advantage over 
theii* predecessors, apart from the merits of their contents. 
First and forSmost they are connected with a* system of 
thoiight logically elaborated even to its minutest members: 
they claim to exhibit the Logos of History, just as there is 
a Lo^s of Nature, of the Soul, of Law, of Art, &o. Here, 
then, mere flashes of thought, mere “ raisonnemenf,” intelli¬ 
gent or unintelligent intuitions are out of the question; instead 
of these we have an investigation conducted by logical philo¬ 
sophy in the department of those human achievements [which 
/Joastitute>History].' The categories haife been already de¬ 
monstrated in other branches of the System, an^' the only 
point left; toJbS d%^tpifted is, whether they will be able also 
to verify themsehres in the apparently intractable element of 
human caprice. But in order that thjs proceeding may 
bring with it a guarantee of its correctness, and 1 might 
also hay^ of its honesty, the occurrences themselves are not 
metamorphosed by Thought, exhibited as otherwise than they 
really are, or iij any way altei%*d. Th|? facts remain as they 
were—asthey hppear in the historical traditions of centuries: 
the Idea is their exj^sitox, not their perverter; and while 
the Imilo^phy* of Hi&hoiy thus involves nothing more than 
the comprehension of the hidden meaning of %e outward 
phenomenon, the philosophical arf will consist in perceiving 
in wha4 part of these phenomenal data a ganglion of Ideas 
lies, which must-be announced and demonstrated as such; 
and, as in Natufe 'every straw, e^ery animal, every stone 
cannot be deduced from general principles, so the act in 
question will also discern where it should rise to ^he full 
^height of speculation, or where, as re^iarlied above, it may 
be content to lose itself ih*bhp confines of the merely super¬ 
ficial ; it will know what is demonstrable, and what is simply 
attached;, to the demonstration as portraiture and charac¬ 
teristics; conscious of its dignity/ina power,* it will not be 
content to«e;^fbnd its labour on indifi^igreut circumstances. 

This is ih &ct«one of the chief' merits of the present 
Lectures, that with all the speculative vigour whiw they 
dispW, they nevertheless concede their Sue to {he Empirical 
and FhenqpjpftaT; that they equally repudiate a subjectiye 
raitomeaienf [a diasussiozL following \he mere play of in- 
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dividual fancy,] and tbe forcing of .all historical data ihtd 
the mould of a fqrmula; that they seize and preseht the 
Idea both in logical development and' in the*apparently loose 
and irregular course of historical naryatjvei but yet without 
allowing this process to appear obl^sively ih the latter. 
The so-called a priori method—which is, in fact, presumed 
to consist in ‘making up* history without the*aid of*his¬ 
torical facts—^is therefore altogether different from what is 
presented here; the author had no* intention to assume the 
character of a Q-od, and to create History, but simply that 
saf a man, addressing himself to consider that History which, 
replete with reason tuid richVith ideas,'^ had already beep 
created. ^ 

The character lOf Lectures giv^s the^ i^SiMSiW^^^itional 
advantage, which it would perhaps have wanted had it been 
composed at the outlet with a view to publication as ji book, 
and with the compact energy and systematic seriousness 
which such a design would have involved. * C’hnsisting' of 
lectures, it must contemplate an immediate apprehension 
of its ‘ meaning ;’«it must bd*intendhd to ^cite the in¬ 
terest of youthful hearers, and associate whaif is t(r be pre¬ 
sented to their attention with what |lley already know. 
And as of all the materials that can hh^ubjdbted^ philo¬ 
sophic treatment, History is always *the one with whose 
subject persons of comparatively youthful years become ear¬ 
liest acquainted, the Fhiloaophy of History may a^o be 
expected to connect itself with what was previously known, 
and not teach the subjqpt itself as weU ^ the ideas it 
embodies, (as is the cas0, e.g. in JEsthetics,) but rather 
confine i|;self to exhibiting the working of the Idea in a 
material tp which the supposed to be no stranger. 

If this be done jn a method ipatoly^ constructive, ps^y 
merely characteristic, the advantage will he secured of pre^ 
seating to the student a readable^ work—one which has 
affinities with ordinary mt^lligenc^ or at least is not very 
much removed from it. These Lectures th^efore—and 
the remhjn^ is made wifhout fear of contradiction—would 
form the readiest intrgduction to the Hegelian Philosophy: 
they are even jnore ^pted to the purpose than tke ** Phi¬ 
losophy of Bight,” Law,] wnich certainl;^ P^supposes 
in the student tome ideas of its subject te begin with. > Bat 
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advantages of*the Lecture form Sere cot unaccompanied 
by the Visual drawbacks in the present case. The necessity 
of developing pNnciples at the commencement, of embra* 
cing the en^e subject, and of concluding within definite 
limits, must occasion aij incon&mity between the first and 
the latter part of the work. Thie opulence of facts which 
the Middle Ages offer us, and the wealth of ideas that cha¬ 
racterizes the Modem Time, may possibly induce dissatis¬ 
faction at the attentionp which, simply because it is the 
beginning, is devoted to the East. 

This naturally*leads us to the principles whiah have been, 
adopted in the confposition of the work 4 n its present dress; 

' as tney concern, first, its contents, and secondly, its form. 
In a l^ctuj§r-.^.,^teachef endeavours to individualize his 
knowledge and^acqvfisitions: by the fnomentifln of oral de¬ 
livery hp breathes a life into hia intellectual materials which 
a mere book cannot possess* Not only are digressions, 
amplification!, i^petitions, and the introduction of analogies 
yrhicn 'are but di^antly connected with the main subject, 
in place in every lecture, bat withojlt these ingredients an 
orm discourse**would be dry and lifeless.* That Hegel pos¬ 
sessed this didactic gift,» notwithstanding all prejudices to 
the t!ontRiry,*migh5 J)e proved by his manuscripts alone, 
which by no meai^ contain the whole of what was actually 
delivered, as also by the nunlerous changes and transformar 
tions ^at mark the successive resumptions of an old course 
of lectures. The illustrations were not unfrequently dispro- 
purtioned to tje ,speculative master; the beginning (and 
simply because it was such) was to greatly expanded, that 
if all the narrative sections, descriptkins, and anectjstes bad 
been inserted, ess^tial detriment nmulij have resulted to 
the appearance of the*bock. * In the nrst delivery*of his lec¬ 
tures on the Philosophy of Histoiy, Hegel devoted a full 
third of his time to the«Introduction and to China—part 
of the work which' was elaboratejl '^th wearisome prolixity, 
^thougli^in eubsequentMeliveries h^was less circumstantial 
in regard to this*Empire, the editor was •obliged to reduce 
the description to suck proportions jas would prevent the 
Chinese section from encroacdiing up.^, an^ consequently 
prejudicing thrf treatmen't of, the otn^r parts of the work. 
Thai* kina of editorial labour whicl? was most called for in 
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tUs part was ne^saany in a less degree in all tho other 
divisions. The JBditor had to present Lectures in the form 
of a Book: he was obliged to turn oral discourse into ad> 
able mattew: the notes of students and thq, manuscripts 
which constituted his materials were o¥ different dates; be 
had to undertake tho task of abridjging the diffusenesa of 
deliverj, briijging the narrative matter into harnioriy.with 
the speculative observations of the author, taking due pre> 
cautions tba^ the later lectures should not bo thrust into a 
corner by the earlier ones, and that thg earlier ones should 
bo freed frpm that aspect of isolation and disconnection 
' wliich they presented. On tho other h«nd, he was bound 
not to forget for ode moment that the book contained lec- • ■ 
tures; the^ai'vetd, the tAandon, tho ^nthum^io absorption 
in the immediate subject which makes the^tj^Mdf'indifferent 
as to when or how ho shall finish, had to be left intact; and 
even frequent repetitions, where, they did not too nluch in¬ 
terrupt the course of thought, or weary tho .7eader, could 
not be altogether obliterated. * * 

But notwithstapding tho fuUjmeasuxc of license, which in 
tho nature of the case must be coi^ceded to tl^ £dj,tor, and 
the reconstructive duties imposed upon him by compilation, 
it con be honestly averred that in no c&ise havo the ideas of 
the compiler been substituted for th^se^of Hegel,—that a 
genuine, altogether unadultemted work of the great phi¬ 
losopher is here offered to the reader, and that, if the editor 
had followed another plan, no choice would have been Mt him 
but either to produce a book which none could have enjoyed, 
or, oq the other hand, to ifisert too much of liis own in place 
of the materials that lay before him. ^ 

As regards the style of the work, it must be observed that 
the Editdh was onliigdd to wri^e,it out' firom beginning to 
end. Bor one part of the Introduction however, (as far 
as p. 61 of this book) be had ready to hand on elaboration 
begun * by Hegel in 183d, which though it was not designed 
expressly for publication, was manifestly intended to take 
the place of earli^ Introductions. The ^itorV^bough all 
his irieud? did not adopt his view pf the matter—beueved 
that where a Hegeli>tn torso was in existence, he ought to 
refrain from dll interjiolatious of Lis own and £rom fevisional 
alterations. He was desirous to weaken the firm 
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phalanx of the Hegelian style by introducing phrases of 
any other stamp or order, even at the risk of being thus 
obliged to forego'^a certain unity of expression. He thought 
that it could aot be otherwise than gratifying to the reader 
to encounter—at least through some part of the book—the 
strong, pithy and- sometimes marled style of the author; 
be wished to afford him the pleasure of pursuing the laby> 
rinthine windings of thought under the guidance of his often 
less than flexible but always safe and energetic ^land. From 
the point at which these elaborated fragments ceased, began 
the real task of giving the work an integral, form; but 
this was performed* with consttant reg^d for the peculiar 
terms of expression which the manuscripts and notes ex¬ 
hibited f t^e^j^itbivgladly'Exchanged the words which offered 
themselves to haV*^rti pen for others ’which he would per¬ 
haps n(^ have preferred himself, but which seemed to him 
more cWacteristic of the<auj;hor; onl}^ where it was ab¬ 
solutely necd&sifiy has he been willing to complete, to fill 
up, to Supplement^ in short he bos been anxious as far as 
possible to make no sort of Kshange in the peculiar type of 
the composition, and to offer io the public not a book of his 
own but that of another The Editor cannot therefore be¬ 
come' responsible fof its expression, a^ if it were his own; 
he had to present* a material and trains of thought not his 
own, and as far as possible to avoid travelling far out of the 
limits of that order of phrases in which they were originally 
clotheu. Only within these given and predetermined con¬ 
ditions, which at the same time impediments to a free 
style, can the i^lditor be made accountable. 

Hegef s manuterwts were the first^materialB to \7hich 'the 
Editor had recoursp. These often contain only single words 
• and names connected^bji^ dashes, evidbntl^ intended to aid 
the memory in teaching; then again longer sentences, and 
sometimes a page or p;\ore' fully written out. From this 
latter part of the manuscript, could be taken, many a striking 
expression, maby an eisergetic 'epithet: the hearers’ notes 
were correcfed and supplemented by it, a^d it is surprising 
with what unwearied perseverance the author (nntinually 
returns to former trains of thoughir Hegel appears in 
these memoridfi as the '& 08 t dili^nl^ and cltfeful teacher, 
always i£tlnt upgn dieepeaiug tugitive , impressions, and 
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eleuchiiig what mig])t mss away from th6 mind, with the* 
strong rivets of the Idea. As regards the second part of 
my materials, the notes, I have had such—reporting all the 
live deliveriea of this course, 18|f, 1. 18^^, 18f^* 

— in the hand-writing of Qeh. Ooer-Be^erungs l£ath 
Schulze, Capt. von Gnesheim, ProC Hotho, Dr. Werder, 
Dr. Heimann, and the son of the philosopher, M. Cfiarles 
Hegel. It was not till the session of 18|^ that Hegel came 
to treat somci^hat more largely of the Middle Ages and the 
Modern Time, and the sections of the present work devoted 
to those'periq^s most part taken, from this last 

Seiivery of the course. To many of my raspected colleagues 
ind friends, whom I ^ould gladly name if I might presume 
^pon their phrmission to do so, 1 mn hid^ted^r emenda¬ 
tions, additions, and assistance of every kihfu^,’milhoutsuch 
aids, the book would be much less complete as regards the 
historical illu8tratiou*of princig^ea than it may perh&ps be 
deemed at present. • • , 

With this publication of ihe “ Philosophy^of History,” that 
of the “.dSsthetik’•within a fow months,*and that of the 
“Encyclopadie” in its new form and style, which VjU Upt have 
long to be waited for, the work of editing and publishing 
Hegel’s writings will be completed. !]^r ou* Eiaend aiud 
Teacher it will be a monument of lame; 'for the editors a 
memorial of piety, whose worth and truth consist not in 
womanish lamentation, but in a grief that is only a stimulus 
to renewed activity. On the other hand that piety dfsires 
no return but the satisfaction which it alrea^ possesses in 
the copsciousnesB of the ^rformance* of duty; and though 
those whaare “ dead wh^e they live" may think , to reproach 
us with tne feeblen^s of our means, we tnay hope for abso¬ 
lution in donsideiatioif of the nlenitude'of our zeal. The 
Hegelian Four Ages of the WoAd have at least made their, 
appearance. 

Edwabd GPans. 

Berlin, June 8, 1637. 

* These Ie<Eures were ddivered in the Universitj *of Berlin, to which 
He^el was called in 1816. yJ^He there leotufed for thirteen years, and 
formed a school, gf whichjftis sufficient to name asamong^its jneinbers, 
Gana, Hosenkranz, Michelet, Werder, Maraeineke and^dtho.” LewesTs 
Biog. Hist, of Pbik»:-.TE. * 
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• * PREFACE to THE SECOND EDITION. 

The changed form in which Hegel’s lectures on the Phi¬ 
losophy of History* are re-issued, suggests the necessity of 
some explanation respecting the relation of this second edi¬ 
tion both to the original materials from which the work was 
compiled, and to their nrst publication. 

The lamented Professor Q-ans, the editor of the “ I’hilo- 
sophy of History,” displayed a talented ingehuity in trans¬ 
forming Lectures into a Book; in doing so he followed for 
the most part Hegel’s latest deliveries of the course, because 
they were the most popular, and appelred most adapted to 
his object. , , , , 

He susoci^{tt^-<^i‘p 5***^®®******^ 'tbe, lecture^ much as they 
were deliverccfin the winter of 18^J ; and this result might 
be regarded as perfhctly satisfactory, if -Hegel’s various read¬ 
ings of the^joprse had been' more uniform and concordant, 
if indeed they had not rather been of such a nature as to 
supplement each^jtl^er. "Fog how'ev^r jjreat may have been 
Hegel’s pow«»r of condensing the wide extent of tlie pheno¬ 
menal world by Thought, it was impossible for him entirely 
to piastg^ ayd to r^resdnt in an uniform shape the immea¬ 
surable material <->1 History in the course of one semester. 
In the first delivery in the yrinter of 18^^, he was chiefly 
occupied with unfolding the philosophical Idea, and shewing 
how this constitutes the, real kernel of History, and the int- 
pclling Soul ofcWorld-Historical Peoples. In proceeding to 
treat of China«^an(i India, he wished, as he said himself, only 
to shew by example how philosophy ought to comprehend 
the character of a nation; and this could be done more easily 
m tlie case of the ^catjo^ary (nations ef tKb East, than in that 
,of peoples w'bich have a to^d fide history and an historical 
development of character. A warm predilection made him 
linger hmg with the Greeks, for 'vhom he always felt a 
youthful enthusiasm; and after a brief consideration of the 
lloman W«ild he endeavoured iShally to condense the 
Medimval Beriod and the Modern Time in^o a fev/ lectures; 
for time pressed, and v^en, as in tb^'j.,Christian World, the ■ 
Thoughk nOjlanger lies concealed aiiLing the .multitude of 
pbenomeKai^ but announces itself and is obviously present in 
IJisfory, the phil<l^opher is at liberty to abridge hisadiscuEii 
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«ion of it; in fact.-fiothing more is needed than to iijdicato 
tlie impelling Idea. In the later readings, oij the other h-md, 
China, Indi^, and the East generally were more speeflily 
dispatched, and more time and attenMon devoted to the 
flerman World. By degrees the Philosophical and Abstract 
occupied less space, the historical matter was expanded, ^nd 
the whole became more popular. • 

It is easy to see how the dillcrcnt readings of the course 
supplement efleh other, and how the*entire substance cannot 
be gathered without uniting the philosopHical element which 
fjrcdominate^ in the earlier, ^nd which njust constitute the 
basis of the work, with the historical expansion which cha- 


^racterizes tl^e latest deliveries. , , • , • 

Had Hegel pursued j;he plan which*mAfci:i*lcSJDr3 adopt, 
ill adapting notes for use in the lecture rdom, of merely 
appending emendations and additions to the original draught, 
it would be correct to suppose that his latest yesvlings would 
bo also the ijiost matured. But as, oiuthe contrary,, every 
delivery was with him iv new act of thoyght, each gives only 
tlio expre.ssion of tld^t degree oi philosophical energy which 
animate his mind at the time; thus, m fact, the t^o first 


deliveries of and exlTibit jb. far, more qpm- 

prehensivo vigour of idea and cxpressK)n,i^ far ri^cr store 
of striking thoughts and appropriate images, than those of 
later date; for that first inspiration which accompanied the 
thoughts when they first sprang into existence, cpuld»only 
lose its living iresliness by repetition. • 

From what has been said, the nature of Ihiy task which a 
new edition involved is sufficiently manifest. A treasury 
of thouglft of no triflingValue had to be Kcovered from the 
first readings, and flic d:one of originality restored to the 
whole. The printed text therefore was made the basis, 
and the work of inserting, supplementing, substituting, 
and transforming, (as the case seAned to requiroi) was 
undertaken with the greatest possible respect for the 
original. ^ No scope was* ieft for the individual v*y\^s of the 
Editor, sin«e in ffil such alterations Hegel’s nlanuseripts 
' were the solo guide. while the ffrst publication of these 
lectures—a past of thtjflntroductioii exccpted*~/ollowed the 
notes of the hearers onlji, the second edition has endeavoured 
to supplement it by making Hegel*s owft manuscripts Ihe 
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basis throughout, and using the notes only for the purpose 
of rectification, and arrangement. The editor has striven 
after uniformity of tone through the whole wqrk silnply by 
allowing the authoi'lo speak everywhere in his.own words; 
so that not only are the new insertions taken verbatim from 
the/ifianu^cripts, but even where the printed text was re¬ 
tained in the main, peculiar expressions wdiich the hearer had 
lost in transcrijjtion, were restored. 

For the benefit of those who j)lace vigour df thought in a 
formal schematism, and with polemical zeal assert its exclu¬ 
sive claim against^other stylop of philosophiziilg, the remarb 
may be added that Ilcgol adhered so litCle to the subdivisions 
which, he had ,.ad<,>pted, ,that ho made some ^Iterations in 
them'on Vsccafificuf'cf* every reading /if the course—treated 
Buddhism and Lamaism, e. g., sometimes before, sometimes 
after India, sometftnes reduced the CJiristian World moni 
closely to tbejQ-erman ualiolis, sometimes took in the By¬ 
zantine Empire, and so on. The new edition ^has had but 
few alterations to n^ake in tjiis re'sp?6t. 

M'^hen the association for publishiij|[ Hegel’s works did 
me the honour to entl^lst me with the re-editing of my 
FaiheFs. PhjlosopW of/History, it also named :is advocates 
of the claims o&ctho first edition, and as representatives of 
Prof. G-aus, who had be^ removed from its circle by 
death, three of its members, Geh. Ober-Kegierungs llutli 
Hr. »iSchulze, Prof, von Henning, and Prof Hotho, to whose 
revision the w,ork in its new shape was to bo submitted. In 
this revision,*1 dot ouly enjoyed* the acquiescence 'of those 
most estimable men and valued Vriehds in the alterations 1 
luid made, but ako owe them a debt of thanksr- for many 
, new emendations* which I .take the ©pp(>rtanity ef thus pub¬ 
licly discharging. ' ‘ ‘ t . . 

In conclusion, I feel constrained to acknowledge that iny 
gratitude to that higlrfy respectedj^association for the praise¬ 
worthy deed of love to,8cieuce,ifriendship, knd disinterested¬ 
ness, v^hoee prosecution origim^ted it and still holds it 
together, Could *be increased only by thd fact of Its having 
granted me also a shafe in editing works of my beloved 
Father ^ i 

CuABIjEB HEOEi. 


Berlin, May 16, M40I. 
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Tartars i^Mantchoo dynas^, 125. Spirit of the political and social 
life of China—The [yincinlc of the Family tha\of the Chinese State, 
126. Kel^ivc duties stnctly enfoi-^d#by law, 127. Alerits of Sonrf 
‘imputed’ to their Fathers—Hall of Ancestors,” 128. The Empe¬ 
ror is the Patriarch—the supreme authority in matters of religion arul ' 
BciencQ as well as govenmient—His will, •however, eontrolled by an¬ 
cient maxims—T^ucation l>f Princes, 129. Administration of the 
Empire, 130. Learned and iftilitary Mandarins—E^amjpations for 
official jjosts—The Iloinau«e, Jii-Kiao-li, 131. The tjpnsors — In¬ 
stances of^heir upright discharge of duty, 13S?. The Emperor the 
active soul of tlie Empire*^3. Jurisprudence —Subjects regarded as 
in a state of nonage—(f-iastisements chietly coriioral— corr^cticcy not 
retributivey 13f. Severe punishment uT the contrat'edjion of relative 
duties—No distinction between maliKe prtjunise and acciSerftal inj^ury: 
cau^ of di.spate between the English and Cftnese, 135. lievenge 
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:ni tx:f;ision of suirid'C'— Serfdom, 136. Great immorality of the Chi- 
Kclif^iou of Fo, which rcf^anls Gcxl as Pure 137 

lioli^rions sidrj of Chinese polih—Relation of the Einpejw to Religion 
—(!ontr<;versy in the Catholic (Hiuroh resjieeting^the Chinese name of 
(lt)d, 13S. tS(‘iiii—Ronzes, 13*J. Cliincsc Science, 140. WntlOn 
di'.tii/guishcd from Spoken Language—Leilmitz’s opinion on the ad- 
v.'ihtage of the separation, 141. Obstacles presented l»y this system to 
the advance of Knowledge —Chinese History, Jnrisprndonce, Eihies 
and Fhilasopliy, 142. Mathematics, Flimsies, and Astronomy —A(‘- 
quaintance with the Art of Friiiting, 14.3. Chine.se painting, working 
of metals, See .—Sumttiary of Chinese character, 144. 


' ^ Section II. Ixnr.\. , 

India the region of phantasy and sensibility, coijjtrasted with China, 14.i. 
India presents us with Spirit in a state of Dream—Analogy to certain 
plnises of4hilIiJtf*^bC4K^4ly,' 146r Indian PantheiMu.^that iff Imn/ftnnt/on 
not of Thoughtw-Deilieation of finite exist ('lice, 147. Extensive rela¬ 
tions of India to the Ili.storv of the Woild—Saiiserit, 148. Tndia the 
Land Of Desire to (Amqiierors: Alexaiulcr—(^nupie^ts ofthe English - 
Topographit;al divisions, l49,f5iF Political life -Castes, ike. lol-l^t. 
IJndim ; the Brahmins ; the Vogis, ir).'>. Religious suicide, 
Brahmins are by birth, jirosent d(‘iiieyvil.)7. Obsei vaneca bindinu on 
Brahmins, F.S. Brahninical djgnity and'invrogatives, Diilicul- 
ties experien^’ed by the English in cnlistinir native troo]>s. lot). Righlsi f 
])ropcrty in land not clearly'ascertainablc— I'A asion of land tax imposed 
i>y the English, 16L Hindoo >lythology, 162 Bralnn, the pure Cnity 
ITiougiit, cTr Gq d in-incomplcxily of existence- Analogies to religion 
of Fo,,l63. Avatal-s or Tnearnalions —Vishnu, Siva, and MahAdeva - 
Sensual side of Hindoo worsliip,,|164. Imnitjrality of IliiuI(K) character' 
accounted for, iGo, Art and i^ciencc—Exagjji*rate<l estimate of intel- 
Iccfcial culture and scientific attainments, 166. The Vedas, tlie <*pic 
poems, Huinaynna and i\Iahabluu’ata—The Puraniis awl tlic Code of 
Manu, 167. Th^ Hindoo State, 168. History, properly speaking, 
non-existent atnong the Hindoos, 169^ Confusion of imagiyation with 
fact, 170, Absurd chronology and cosmogonies—Colebnwikc’s 're¬ 
searches, 171. Deception practised* by Ihalnnins on Caplin Wilfonl 
—Vicrarnaditya aiyl Calidasa, 172. State in( 4 which Furopeans found 
India—Not a degenenacy a superior political condition, 173. 
Summary of Hindoo character, 17 L 


Section II. Continued. Tmlia — liuddhism* 

• * • * 
Distinction of Buddhism from TIimJoo .conceptions, ITo. Buddhism 

supi>lcn)ents*the spiritual deficiencies of tlm Chinese prinviplc; Analysis. 

of Buddhi^hi—Copnectioii of its leading conception with tjie doctrine 

of Metempsychosis, 176. Inc-arnations of absti'act Deitf^ in departed 

teachers, Buddha, Gaiitafha, and Foe, i^hI in the Grand-Lama, 177. 

H’hc three l..amas —The individual as sucl^'is not the object of worship 

but the prmiSipfte of which he is the incarnation, 17ff. Education and 

personal character of thfe Lamas, The'Bhainans, 179. Government 

aduiinistcredhy a Vizier. 180.. 

1 ^ . • , I 
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Section 11L Persia, 

■ 

Nations of Hither Asia belong to the Caucasian race. * Greater similarity 
to Europeans* IMie Tersians the first World-hiatoricid people. Zo¬ 
roaster and the principle of ‘Lij^ht,’ 180. Ex[>Lilliation of that principle, 
181, 182, Topognipliical divisions, 18:1. 

• 

Chapter T.. The Zend People —The Zend Books—thecaijonica’fb^ks 
of tlie ancient Parsecs. Anqueiil du Perron’s researches—Bactriaiia 
probably the original scat of the Zend pct)i)iie, 184. 'flic doctrine of 
Zoroaster, 185^ Liglit and Darkness —Oromzd ami Ahrinian. iSer- 
utnh-Akerene^ 186. Moral re(ii;ireinents, 187.* llitual Observances, 

, 188. Cyrus the river Gyndes, 189. 

Chapter U. The Assyktans, Bab'w.ont \ss, Me^es, and Persians.— 
Element,of wealth, hixifi-y and commerce in these nations—The ‘ Shah- 
namelK* CcjjUest of Iran and Turaii-jPerversion ^jf historical facts, 
!89, 190. • Babylon. 191, 192. The cloSol^connectctl 

witli the Zend religion—The Assyrian-BabylonianEinpire, 193, The 
Persians —Cyrus—Lydia and the Greek coloni<;s, 194. 

Chapter 111. The PeTesian ERfriitE*ANn its coNSTiTnKXT*PARTa, 
—The Persian Empire comprehends the three gcogAiphical clcmcpts 
noticed p. 92—the of Persia and Media, the Valley-Phiihs of 

the Euphrates, Tigris, ai^l ”ile, ^nd the (^vui^-liemon^ Syria and 
Phcnicia, 19.5. 196. Noifiadic character of.theij military 

expeditions, 197. NolSlity, court, jfnd political cortstitiStion cf Persia, 
198. Syria and Semitic Weadert^ AviVe—Syrian and Phosnician cul¬ 
ture, commerce, and inventions, 199 idolatry%f Syriii, Piirygia,*8ce. 
—Worship of the Universal Power of Natifi*c. ^startc, Cybcl^c, or 
Diana, 200. Bond of religion lax — l^*h(tiniviaa »—Hercules worshipped 
at Tyre—Real iiiqwrt of the mytlis attachcti to Hercules, 201. Ado¬ 
nis, Pain ail element of worship, 202. Jmhm, Ji'wish idcaof God* 
203. Spirit in opposition to Nature, 204. Advantages and delfcien- 
eies attaching to tlie Jewish sfand-iioiiit, 20.^, 2*<6. * EyypL Union 
of the elements of the Pcrsian«I^>npirc—The Splirtix,€07. Egypt the 
Landof Marvels—IlorodotuafMaiiclho, 208. young and Champol- 
lion''s investigations info llie Hieroglyphic language, 209.. History. 
209—212. Genius oj^thc Egyptians- Divisioinnto Castes—less rigid 
than amon^ the Hindoos, % 1.3. ■ Custom^,^ j:\W 9,* scientific and practi¬ 
cal skill of Egypt, 214. IndiircTeut’c^to politi<‘s on tlie part.of the 
inferior castes. JieUrjlon —Scries of natural plicnoincna-determined 
by the {km and the Nile—Osins, the Sun. J;he Nile; Isis, the Earth— 
Parallelism with human JifeJ Mutual symholisn^j—Egyptian llermcs, 
yVnubia iThoth), the spiritual side of Egy|jtiiin theism, §1.5-220. Wor^ 
.ship chie^y Zoolatry—The Worship of brutes may involv^a ifiore intel¬ 
ligent creedjihan thal of the “ Host of Heaven*” A'^is, 220*221. Tran¬ 
sition from Egyptian to (i:^k statuary arfc, the former giving definite 
expression by the heaf^^and masks of brutes, Anubis, e. with 
dog’s head, 8tc.* The Problem which tBe Egyptian 45pirit proposes to 
itself, 222,. 223. Hierogl^hs — Catacomlw — The Pyfaraids—^Tho 
Kealin«of the Dead. The Egyptians the first t9 conoiive of the toiil 
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*aa immortfll—Metempsychosis, 225. The dead body an object of care 
in <^nsequence of belief in immortality—Mummies, 226. Judgment 
the l3cad—Death with the EgyptiAis a stimulus to enjoy Life. 
227, The .Human and Divine united in some symholic representa¬ 
tions—Summary of'ihc startling contrasts exhibited m Egyptian cha¬ 
racter—Herodotus’s Egyptian tales, similar to the Thousand and One 
Nights, which may be partly traced to Egypt — Von Hammer if 
opinion. ^ Transition to tub Greek Worod. The Egyptians 
as compared ivith the Greeks, present boyhood contrasted with youths 
229. The inscriptions at Sais and Delphi compared—OEdipus and 
the Sphinx, 230. Historical transition from Egyjit to Greece me¬ 
diated by the fall Of the Persian Emjiire—Decline and fall of tlie 
great Enipire8-*-P»‘ejudice in favour of duration as compared with 
transiency. Summary of chura.;tcri8tics of the Persian Empire and 
its dependencies, 231, 232. 

PAfiir ll. The Grek3C World. 

r 

Among the Greeks we feel ourselves at home—True Palingenesis of 
Spirit, 232. Homer, Achilles, Alcxandcr-i-Thrco periods in Greek 
History—Growth, Contests with tlic Persians, and Decline, 233. 

K 

• • 

Section I. The Elbments’Ap the Greek Spirit. 

The Greek Spirit characterized^Geographicql^ peculiarities of Hellas, 
234. The “Greeks a mixed face, 235. Various stocks from which 
the population of Greece,, was derived, 236. Influence of the Sea— 
Kiracy-x Miros. Kudiments of Greek civilization connec:tcd with the 
adjrent of forci^.crs.' States founded by foreigners, 237. Cecnijjs, 
Danaus, Cadmus—Cyclopian (ortresses, 238. Iloyalty in the earliest 
period of Greece, and relation of IGngs to subjects, 239. The 'iVojaii 
240. Extinction of the royal houses—Position of the Actors 
and the Chums in Tragedy analogous to that of Kings and peoples in 
early Greek history, 241. Rise of-the Greek cities—Colonization, 
242. lutlncnje df the topographical features of Greece on the culture 
of its inhabitants—Specific character'of Greek worship of Nature, 243. 
Greek view of Nature—Pan, 244. Origin of the Musqfi—M avrtia, 

245. Oracles, the‘’Delphic priestesses; anddhe Cave of Trophonins, 

246. Question ofthe,fope\gn^jr indigeubus origin of Greek mythplo- 
gicnl conceptions, 247. - Tlic Mysteries—Summary of the Elements 
of the Greek Spirit—The Greek character is Individuality conditioned 
by Beauty, 248. Fhilosrjpbical import of Art,. 249. 

♦ 

SEOTXOijr II. Phases^^ OF Individuality AEsthetioally 

^ CONDITIONED. , r 

Chapter I. The Subjec^tive Work ^rt.—A daptation of Nature 

to purposes of utility and ornament, 25u>i ^Development of the human 
body hself the organ of Ihe Soul, and as a medium for the expres¬ 
sion ofibeuity, 251. Olympic and othcc public games. Riilosophical 
import of spsrts oRthis kind, 252. 
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V* * 

Ciiapteh II. The ObJective Wohk of Akt.— The Greek Gods iirc' 
Individualities, objectively beautiful, 253. The overthrow’of the 
Titans—its philosophical import. Kelation of the new dynastjj of 
fjodfi to the powers of Nature, 254. Advance from tj^e Sensuous !o 
the {Spiritual—Greek divinities not abstractmua, 255. The adven¬ 
titious element in the Greek mythology—T^cal divinities, 256. lia- 
tioiuil estimate of the “ Mystc 'ies ” 258. Anthropomorphism oCGreck 
mythology no disparaRcmeut, but the contrary—The Oliristian con¬ 
ception of God still more ant.hropomor})hic, and therefore more ade¬ 
quate, 258. Distinction between Greek and Cliristian incarnations 
of deity, 259, * Fate and Oracles, 260. “ 

Chapter III. The ToLiTiCAn Wokk of Art.—D emocracy adapted to 
the grade of Sevelopment occupied by the Grtreks' 261). The Seven 
Sages, practical politicians, SoWii—AiheniairDcinocracy. Montis- 
((uieti’s remark on D<^ocracy. Law with the Greeks is Customary 
Morality, 2611. Immanent Objective Morality ,f‘ssc.i?tial to tliQ^hesilthy 
working of a Democratic*constitution, 262. ’ Daitriotie seutffnentof the 
(Jrceks—Not an enthusiasm for an abstract principle'. Sophists intro¬ 
duced subjective rcliection, whicli led to the decline of national life. 
263. Grtat men as legislators an;;! statesmen enjoyed the coftfidenee 
of the people during the prosperous times of Greece—Greek l)oqu>- 
cracy connected with Oracles, 2154 , Sluvciy another characterislic of 
the Greek polity—Democfarfcal constitutions att«iclicd to small statCh, 
often to single cities <Jf no great ext^ftt—The*Frcnch Democracy con¬ 
stituted no vital and dbiicrcte uuit^ but^u mere FapcivWorli!, 265-6 
The IVar with the Pvn^iauR Summary view of the struggle, 267. 
Victories of the Greeks and the undying intcrunt attaj^hed^to thi*m— 
Athens and Sparta, 268. Athvn>^. Mixed jxiflilatiun — Soloiiiun 
Constitution—Visistraius, 269. Advance of the DcmtKTatic principle 
—Pericles, 270. J^ree play for the*developiijontof individual charac¬ 
ter at Atliens, resulting in a noble intellectual and artistic dcvelop- 
iiient, 271. Funeral oration of i*ericlcs. 272. Kariy Stages 

of its development very diHerent from those of Athenian history. 
Dorian invasion—Subjugatioi^ of the Helots. The l^curgian Coiisri- 
tutioq, 273-4, Defects of Spurtan culture.—Standpoint of the Greek 
Sphit, 275. The. Peloponign^ian War. Isolation of the Greek states. 
The Atncniaii Hegemony—Struggle betwcciP Athens and Sj»artu, 
277. SpaMtan oppressibi#—Temporary nrejjoiftlcnincc of Thebes— 
Subjectivity characteristic of Theban miifracter, 27H. Cause of the 
decay of the Greek World, 279. The Sophists, 280. Socrates the 
Inventor of Moralihj. —Established an Ideal world alien to the Heal 
one, 231. Condqmnatiou«f Socrates, its interest in connccilim with 
the decay of the Greek WorM. Aristiydianes—Decline of Athens 
and that of Sparta contrastn^, 282. » 

Jhe Macvffbntan EmtHre. The Insult to the Delphian ApdJIo destroys 
*the liMt 8Upi>ort of unity jij,Greece—EstaJdishiiient of a real authori¬ 
tative royalty by Fldlip.^ Alexander's inherited advantages, 283. 
Hi.s education-^invasion of the East—tearly death-x-lixtcnt" and im¬ 
portance of his empire, 284^ Alexandria 9 centre of Sebnee and Art 
—tbejioint of union for Eiistern and Wcstciu cj^lture» 286, 
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. Section III. Fall of the Greek Spirit. 

InWilectual vitality still ])rcserve«l to some extent in^Athens—Eelationi 
of Greek Rta^s to foreign powers—Achuian league—AVtemptsof Agia 
and CIex>mencs, Aratiis and Fliilopaniicn to resuscitate Greece, Con¬ 
tact with the Romans, 286-9. 

a 

Part III. The Roman Woulh. 

Napoleon’s observation, “ T.^ politique est la Aitalite/’ The Roman 
\Vorl(I the crushing ^Destiny that aimed to destroy nfl concrete life in 
states and individuals, compelling tlic soul to take refuge in such a 
supersensuous wwhlus Christianiiy offers. 289, Abstratt personality— 
the legal right of the individual, established by Rome—General aspect 
of the political world of Rome, 290. Trcatnlent of its annals by liis- 
torian?. Philologists,yind Juirsts—Locality of Rome—Question of an < 
Italian cif|)iial dlscnsseil Ky Napoleon in hisMenwjirs.*' Italy psesents 
no natural unitj, 291. Division of Roman History, 292-0, 

• • • 

Section I. Rome to the TtiME op the Second Punic 

' War. 

CnArTKR L The ET,i:m™ts oij Rom>,n Sim kit.—P irst establish- 

* incnt of Rome, 298. J?onmIus-:-Artificial fj-mndation of the State, 
294-5.* Patricians and Ploiiciaiis—Debts and laws respecting them, 
206. Roman harshness hu respect to the family relation. Alarriagc 
aiiK the otndioion^fViives, 298. Strict subordination of Roman citi¬ 
zens to the state JuVd itA usages, 208. The prose of * life cliaracteristic 
of the Roman W'orld—Prosai^ character of Ktriiscan art. To the 
Romans \vc owe the development positive LaWt 299. Spirit of the 
my^iological conceptions of the Romans to be carefnlly dislingiushcd 
from that of the Greeks, 300. Mystery charactcTi/fng the Roman re¬ 
ligion— Number and minuteness of ceremonial observances — The 
iSflcrw, 301. J^lf-seeking character of Roman religion 302. Prosaic 
utilitarian divinities contrasted with tlic free and beautiful conceptions 
of the Greeks? 303, The Saturnalia—AMoption of Greek divinities — 
Frigid use of them iirRonian poetr}', 304. Public games of the liomans 
—The people generally spectators oAly—Ouelty of public spec¬ 
tacles! Superstition and self-seeking'the clrief characteristics of Roman 
religion, 305, Religion made to serve the purposes of the Patricians— 
No genial vitality uniting*ihe W'hole state as in the Greek Polis—l?ach 
gens"’ sternly retains its peculiarities, it06. . • 

Chapter II. .*Histort op'Rome to Tiif ^Second Punic War.—F irst 
period of Homan Jlistory—The Kings, 307-300. Expulsion of the 
Kings by the patricians-^-^onsuls-Struggles between patricialla 
andtho;7le^, 310-313. The Agrarian^L^ws, 314. ExciteAent of 
civil caitest ^i\|ertcd into tVe channel of foreign wars—Roman com¬ 
pared wjphdjreek armies,315. Gradual fxterision of Roman dominion, 
31iS, 317. 
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Section II- Rome I^rom the Second Punxo War Tf\ the 

Emperors. 

• 

Power of Carthage—Hannihal, 317. Conquest of Macedonia^—Antto- 
chus—Fall of Carthage and of Corinth—►The SiJpioa, 318. When the 
excitement of war is over, the Romans have no resources of Art or 
Intellect to fall back upon, 319. Treatment of conquered provinces. 
—Increase of luxury and debauchery in Rome. The legqpy of Atta¬ 
ins — The Gracchi, 820. Jugurtha—Mithridates—Sulla—Marius and 
Cinna—Tlie Servile War, 321. Great individuals now appear on the 
stage of political life io Rome, as during ihc pcrioil of the decline of 
Greece—Pompey and Ciesar—Triumph of the Matter, 322. Impossi¬ 
bility of presening the republican coiistitntion—Short-sighted views 
of Cicero and Cato, 323. Character and achmrernents of Caesar— 
Hallucination which IccL to his assassination, 824. Rise of Augustus. 
A revolution is sanctioned in men’s opinions when it repeats itsclt 
-Napoleon lAid the Bourbons, 325. 

Skgtion ITT. 

Chapter I. Rome undhr the Emper(jrs. —Position of the Rukir and 
the Subjects—They<M*?ner an absolifte despot sui)porbi!<l by the army, 
the united by purely legal rcliitions, all concrete and genial ili- 
len'.sts being annulled, 325, Personal character of the Emperors 

11 matter of small impgrtai/tc to thc<niiqnre, 327. The recognition of 
Private Right the reswlt of this al^oliite despotism—dissolution of 
the political body into its conipoiient atonft, 328. Public and political 
intiuests have lost all charm, and men faH back upon mere sensuous 
enjopnent or philo.sophic ijidiflcrcnce—Prcvjfk;n^<fr'r5toiiiism, Epi¬ 
cureanism and Scei)ticism, 329. 

CifAPTEH II. CnniSTTANiTY. — Julilfs CcBS/xr inaugurated the ‘real* 
side of the Modern World: its spiritual and inward existence was un¬ 
folded under Augustus—Crushing despotism of the Empire opens* the 
way for Christianity, 330. The Greek, Homan and Cluistian gnules of 
sclf-consciousness, 331. Desj^tism of Rome, tlie di|{icipline of the 
Worlt^—Import of Discipline,^82. Moral intiuapection thecharac- 
teri.ttic o^he Jewish WorliJ—Thc Psjilms and Prpphcts—Connection 
of Knowredge with in the Biblical Narrative of the Fall, 338. 
Annulling of their luuioimlity and Ifiss nil tcfnporal good reduces 
the Jewish Spirit to seek satisfaction In Vod* alone—God recognized 
as pure Spirit in Christianity, 334, 335. The Trinity, 336. Incarna¬ 
tion of God in Christ its full import—distinguished from Lamaistic 
and sinrUar conceptions, 337^ Miracles—fonnation of the’Church 
—Christ’s OAvn teaching, 33S. Polemical .aspect of that teaching to 
secular interests and relation^—Nowhere are such revobJ^omry utter¬ 
ances to 'be found As in the Gosptds, 339, 340. -»Origini?tion of the 
Church-^ ficvelopmentof^d^trinc by the Apostles—Relation of early 
Christianity to the 341. Connection of Christian doctrine 

with the PJnlo^^phf/ of the time—Unioil of the ab6t^c| idetf of God 
that originated in the We^with the concrete and Imag^nrjiiTe con¬ 
ceptions characteristic of thp East—Alexandriaj—Philo—thb Ao^o^, 
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*341,, 342. Attempt of the Aloxnndrians to rationalize Paganism; and of 
Philo and Clui&tian writers to spiritiuilizc the narrativo parts of the 
Old Testament, 343. The Nieinic bottlenient of doctrine—Internal 
and cxtcriifiJ aspect of the ('hurch—ltise of an eccksiustical organi¬ 
zation, 344, The IJcelij^uhtical dibtingUKshed from the Spirittwl 
Kingdom, 345. Kecognition of Human dignity: the result of Christi¬ 
anity—SlaA’^ery incomputible with it—Jleiv customary morality abro¬ 
gated —Oiacles cease to be respected, 340, 347. Imbuing of secular 
life with the Christian principle, a work of liint*—Heligion and “ the 
World ” not necessarily opjiosed to each other—Kaiional Freedom the 
h*mnonization of the Kehgious aiid the Secular—This harmimizaliou 
the destiny of the irenniui peoples, 347, 343. 

CH4FrcR HI, TniisBvz VNTiNi: KuriUE—Progress bf Christianity- 
Divisioii of the Empire, 349. Fall of the Uomau power in theWest— 
Contrast hetAvecii the East and the West, :ih0. Power!esaness of the 
abstre**! i)n)fess4oii (’'hnstsanity in the By/ant inc Emf)ire, to restraitk 
crime, 3ifl'; Violentiand sanguinary religions feuds in Constaiitinojde 
—Gregory Na/ianzeu cited, u.VJ. Image-AVorship—Asjiectof liy/an- 
tine llistoiy down to the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, 
353. 

Part IV. The German World* 

The German Spirit that of the Modern VITorld—The German peoples 
destined to be the bearers (7i**the Chnstiai principle—German de¬ 
velopment iontrubted with th'..t of Greece*' and Pome, 354. The 
Christian AVorid that of comiilction—Bearing of this fact on the 
d*yiMOTi^f 'cm AA^brld into histoiieal jieriods—The Religion 

of the Ancient Genin ns struck no deep root among them: Tacitus’ de¬ 
scription of them as “ Srvttri advrrsttit JJeoft^’* 355. Germans eame in 
contact with a fully developed iscclebiabtieiU and Secular culture—TJie 
German world aiiparently a conthmiition of the Homan—^But a /«//* 
spirit chiiraetcii/es t/iein —Evolution of the antithesis between Church 
aiidSutc—Diyision of the German Worhl into three periods—(l)Froiii 
the appearnnCff ofdhe Germans in the,Roman Empire to Charlemagne 
—(2) Period of Contest between Chin h and State—(3) That jn which 
Secularity obtains a conbciousiicbs oi iw intrinsic moral value, and 
Rational Freedom ib achicvcrl, L e. from the ReformatioiPto our own 
times, 356,357. The German world prea ntsSi repetition (by analogy ) 
of earlier epochs—CoftipKrlboh with the Perbian, Greek and Roman 
World, 358, 359. 

Sectio;^ I. The Elements op the Christian German 

World. ‘ 

CiiAPTBR‘I|C^nE Barbarian MioRifioNs.—Individual freedom a 
chunictcnstic of fhe ancient Germans—Caused of llie irvosion of the 
Roman Empire, 300. Duplicate con^vdon of the great Teutonic 
families—Various tribes of Germans, 361*^Romunic and Germanic 
nations of EnrSpe—ttio fonfter comprising Italy, Splin, Portugal and 
France? tHb latter Germany itself, Seamliiiavia and England, 362, The 
l:^'luves—their uniAigratiou and relation to the rest of Europe—Have 
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not jet appeared ns aft independent phase of‘Reason, whatever they* 
may become in the 3^’uturc—The German Nation characterised by 
“Ilcart” [Gemiith]—‘‘Heart” distinguished frofn Character, 

Aspect which their idiosyncrasy presents to Christi^ity, .364, .365. 
IteJigioTi of tJic ancient Germans—Deficiency^! depth of moral scuti- 
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Til I? subjectiof this course of Lectures is the Philosophical 
ITislor}' of the World. And by this miifet be understood, 
got £l collecti(«i of general obsen^ations ii|spccting it, sug¬ 
gested by tlio study of its records, and proposed to be illus¬ 
trated by its facts, birf Universal History itselj.* T^ain a 
^*lear idea at the outset^ of the nature ©f,our*task'j ^Ifseenis 
necessary to begin with an examination of the nther methods 
of treating History. The various methods may be ranged 
under three heads: 

I. Original History, 

II. Keflectivo iW^ry, 

Ilf. Philoaopbical Ilistqfy. 

I. Of the lirst kind, the mention of <tne or two distinguished 
names will furnish a definite type. To boJong 

Jlerodoltf^^ Thucydides, and other historians of the samu 
order, whose descriptions are f<?r tlie most part limited to 
deeds, events, and states of society, which they had befcre 
their eyes, and whose spirit they shared. They simjily trans¬ 
ferred what was passing in the world arouncf^theni, to the 
real^ii of re-presentative intellect. An external phenomenon 
is thus translated into anfintcrnal conception. In the same 
\vay the pact operates upon the materiaf supplied him by 
his emotiongf; projecting it into a\x mAige for the concoptive 
faculty. These original historians did, it is true, find state¬ 
ments and narratives of other men ready to hand.^ One 
person cannot be, an oy?s and oar witness of evcry*thing. 
But they make use of sucji ai'ls only as the poet docs,of that 

♦ I cannot mention any world that will serve as a compendium of the 
course, but I may remark thht in my “ Outlines of the Philosophy of 
Law,*’ §§ 341-360,^1 have already given a ilefinition of s^ch a Uhivcrsal 
Uistoiy as it is proposed to developc, and a syllabus of the cWf «ilementa 
or periods into which it naturally divides itself. 
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heritage of an already-formed language) to which he owes so 
much ; merely as an ingredient. Historiographers bind to¬ 
gether the fleeting elements of story, and treasure them up 
for immortality in,, the Tcrnplo of Mnemosyne. Legends, 
Ballad-stories, HVaditioiis must be excluded from sucli ori- 
ginaj history. These are but dim and liazy forms of histo¬ 
rical appiehension, and therefore belong to nations whoso 
intelligence is but half aw'akened. Hero, on the contrary, we 
have to do witli people fully conscious of \vhat they wTn 
and what they were about. The domain of reality—actually 
seen, or capable of being so—aflbrds a very diTerent basis in 
point of firmness from that fugitive and shadowy element, 
in which were engendered those legduls and poetic dreams 
whose historical prertigfc vanishes, as soon as nations have 
attained a mature individuality. 

Such original hititorians, then, change the events, the deeds 
.and the states of society v.ith which’ they are conversant, 
into an object for the conceptive faculty. The narratives they 
leave us cannot, therefore, be > very comprehensive in tlieir 
range. Herodotus', Thucydides, (jfiiicG’ardini, may be taken 
as fair samples of the class in this rosp'ect. What is present 
and living in their environment, i.s their proper material. 
7'fto infhierfCe«*J.nat have formed the writer are identical with 
tliose which liave moulded the events that constitute the 
matter of his story. The^author’s spirit, and that of the 
actions he narrates, is one and the same. He describes 
scenes in wdiich lie himself has been an actor, or at any rate 
an interested spectator. It is short periods of time, indi¬ 
vidual shapes of persons and occurrences, single, unreflqcted 
traits, of w'hich he makes his piciurc. And his aim-is no¬ 
thing more than^tlic presentation to posterity of an image qf 
events as clear as that which he himself possessed in virtue 
of personal observation, or life-like descriptions, lleflections 
are none of his business, for he lives in the spirit of his sub¬ 
ject ; *he has not attained an olijvation above it. ’ If, as in 
Capsar’^ case, he belongs to the exalted rank of generals or 
statesmen, it ia the prosecution of his ojjon aims that con¬ 
stitutes the history. \ ^ 

Such speeches as we find in Thuaydides (for csamplo) of 
which w^ <'cim positively assert that they arc not hand fide 
reports, would i^eom to make against our statement that a 
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historian of Kis cla^s presents us no reflected picture ; that, 
persons and people appear in his works in proprid persond. 
Speeches, it must be allowed, arc veritable»transactiouii,in 
the human c^jinnionw'ealtli; in fact, very gravejy influential 
trajisactions. It is, indeed, often saia, Such and such 
things are only talk by way of demonstrating their harin- 
h'ssuess. That for which this excuse is* broiight, may* be 
mere “ talkand talk enjoys the importmit privilege 
of beijig harmless. But addresses of peoples to peoples, or 
orations directed to nations aj)d to pryices, are integrant 
constituents^of history. ’Granted that such orations as 
•those of Pericles—tliat most•profouudl)^= accomplished, ge¬ 
nuine, noble statcsi^an—were ehaborated by Tbueydides; it 
must yet l») maintained that th«*y vvere noi forei<jy to the 
charaeier oftlie 8peak...r. In the orations in queStion, these 
men proclaim the maxims adopted by their countrymen, and 
which formed their-own pharactor ; they record thow views 
of llieir political relations, and of their moral and spiritual 
nature; and the priueinjea of tlicir designs and (jonduct. 
What the liistorian^puW into tl^oir months is no suppositi¬ 
tious system* of idea<^, but uii uneorrupted tranavript of their 
int-elieetual and moral liabitudus, 

(^f these historians, whom we must inrk'' t'-nj^^jiiglil^our 
oMii, with whom we must linger long, Jf wo"would live with 
their respective nations, and outer deeply into their spirit; 
of these histoiiaus, to whose pages we may turn not for the 
purposes of erudition merely, but with a view to deep aiid ge¬ 
nuine enjoyment, there an; fewer tliaii might bo imagined. 
Herodotus the Fatliert i.c.jtbe Founder of History, and Thu¬ 
cydides have been alreac^y mentioned. Xenophon’s lietreat of 
the Ten Thouiand, i|i a work equally orighial. Caesar’s Com¬ 
mentaries iire the simple masterpiece of a mighty spirit. 
Among the.ancients, .these annalists were necessarily great 
captains and statesmen. In the Middle Ages, if wc except 
the Bishops, who were pj^aced in the very centre of the poli¬ 
tical world, the 'Monks ’monopolize; tins catc^ry as naive 
chroniclers who were as’decidedly isolated from active life as 
those elder.annalists had ihieen connected with it. *[n modern 
times the relations are iDutirely alter&d. Our culture is es¬ 
sentially comprehensive, and immediately chsvpges ail events 
into historical representations. Belonging to flie* class in 
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.question, we liavff vivid, simple, clear nerrations—esfcciall/ 
0 /military transactions—whicli might fairly take their place 
wi^h those of Gtesar. In richnesB of matter and fulness' of 
detail as regards strategic appliances, and attendant cir¬ 
cumstances, they ai*e even more instructive. The French 
“ Memoires ” also, fall under this category. In many cases 
these* are written hy men of mark, though relating to affai^ of 
.ittle note. They not unfrequently contain a large proporticjn 
of anecdotical matter, so that the ground they occupy is 
narrow and trivial. Yet they are often veritable master¬ 
pieces in history ; as those of Cardinal lletz, which in fact 
trench on a largerOiistorical fudd. In Germany sucli masters 
are rire. ‘Frederiek the Great (“ Histoire dc mon temps”) 
is an iUpstriouii exccjitioi?. Writers of this order must oc¬ 
cupy an Slfvated pesitiou. Only from sin'h a position is it 
possible to take an extensive view of affairs—to see every¬ 
thing. • This is out' of the question for him, who from below 
• m^jrely gets a'glimpse of the great world through a miserable 
cranny. 

II. The second kipd of IjiiatoryVe raoy call the reflective. 
It is history, whose mode of representation is not really con¬ 
fined by the limits of thd time to which it relates, but whose 
spirit trari«^qw/l« the present. In this second order a strongly 
marked variety of spucies may be distinguished. 

1. It is the aim of the investigator to gain a view of the 
entire history of a people or a country, or of the world, in 
shorifr, what we call tfniver&nl History.. In this case the 
w'orking up cd' the historical material is the main point. 
Tha workman approaches his tj^k with his own spirit; a 
spirit distinct from that of tlie element he is to manipulate. 
Here a very important consideration will be the principles to 
which the author* refers^ the bearing and motives of the 
actions and events wliich ho describes, and those which de¬ 
termine the form of his narrative. Among us Germans this 
reflectiwe treatment and the display of ingenuity Which it 
occasion^, assume a nvmifold variety of phases. Every 
, writer of history proposes to himself an original method. 
The English and'l’rench confess tc( general principles of his¬ 
torical composition. Their stand-pbiqt is more that of cos¬ 
mopolitan or,^of national cfQture. Among us euch labours to 
invent a-piifrely individital point of view. Instead- of writing 
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history, we are always beating our brains to discover how 
history ought to be written. This first kijid of lieflec^ive • 
History is most nearly akin to the preceding, w^cn it has no 
farther aim tlian to present the annals of a country complete. 
Such compilations (among wl)ich may be reckoned the works 
of Livy, Diodorus Siculus, Johanues von Muller’s^ History of 
Switzerland) are, if well performed, highly meritorious. 
Among the best of the kind may be reckoned such annalists 
as approach tfiose of the first class ; who eive so vivid a tran¬ 
script of events that the reader may woU fancy himself lis- 
itening to cofitemporaries an(^ eye-witnesses*. But it often 
happens that the individuality of tone which mrust charac¬ 
terize a wri^r belonging to a different culturcj, is not jiodified 
in accordance ^itti th« periods such a'record muSt' traverse. 
The spirit of the writer is quite other than tUat of the times 
qf which he treats. , Thus Livy puts intb the mouths of the 
old Eoman kings, consuls, and generals, such orations,as- 
w'ould be delivered by an accomplished advocate of the-Livian 
era, and which strikingk^T'ontyast wi^i klie genuine tradi¬ 
tions of Homan dj^tiquity *g. the fable of Menenius 
Agrippa.) In the same way he •gives us descriptions of 
battles, as if he had been an actual nt. w^iose 

features would serve well enough for battles in any period, 
and whose distinctness contrasts on the other hand W’ith the 
want of connection and the inconsistency that ptevail else¬ 
where, even in his treatment of chief-points of interest.'-The 
dificreuce between such a compiler and an original historian 
may bo best seen by conmaring Polybius himself with,the 
style in which Livy uses; expands, and abridges his annals 
in those ^leriods of vvhibh Polybius’s acepunt has been pre¬ 
served. Johannes Iron, MUller has given*a stiff, formal, pe- 
, dantic aspect to his ’ history, iji tfie dndeavour to remain 
faithful in his portraiture to the times he describes. We 
much pyrefer the narrath^es we find in old Tschudy. a All is 
more naive and ilatural than, it appears in the garb of a fic¬ 
titious and affected archajsm. \ ® 

^ A history whiA aspires to traverse lon^ periods of time, 
or to be universal, mi»a^ indeed forego the attempt to give 
individual representations of the Jast as it actually-existed. 
It must foreshorten its pictures by abstractionsT and this in¬ 
cludes not merely the omission of events aiJd deeds, but what- 
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over if. involved in the fact tliat Thought is, after all, the 
iiiofit trenchant cpitomist. A battle, a great victory, a siege, 
no longer m^ntains its original proportions, bpt is put off 
with a bare nientiont When Livy e. g. tells us of the wars 
with the Volsci, wo sometimes have the brief announcement: 

“ This yeaj; M’ar was carried on with the Volsci.”* 

2 . K second species of lieflectivo History is what we 
may call tlic Pragmatical. When w'C have to deal with the 
Past, and occupy oyrsidves Avith a remote wofld, a Present 
rises into being for the mind—produced by its owii activity, 
as the reward of its labour. ,Tho occurrences are, indeed, 
various; but tlie idea which pervades them—their deeper 
import and connection—is 07 te. This tf^kes th(j occurrence 
out of theI’litegory of the Past and laaken virtually Pre¬ 
sent. Pragmatical (didactic) reflections, though in their 
nature* decidedly afistract, ,aro truly and indefeasibly of tlio 
■ Pj^fsent, and quicken the anrfals of the dead Past Avith the 
life nf -tci-day. Whether, indeedjsuch reflections arc tryly 
interesting and enl^vcningj,dcpeiRls on the writer’s OAvn 
spirit. Moyil reflections mi^t hero be,*specially noticed,— 
the moral teaching expedted from history ; Avhich latter has 
not •unfrqi^limi^j^c^een treated with a direct view to the 
former. It may bo*aI 16 wed that examples of virtue elevate 
the soul, and are applicable in the moral instruction ot 
children for impressing excellence upon their minds. But' 
the tlestinies of peoples and states, their interests, relations, 
and the complicated tissue of their affairs, present quite 
another field. • BUlers, Statesmei^ Nations, are wont to be 
emphatically commended to the leaching which experience 
offers in history. But what experience and history teach 
is this;—that peoples ^jnjl govcrnimmts never lyive learned 
anything from history, or acted on principles deduced from « 
it. ’ Each period is involved in such peculiar circumstances, 
exhibit!* a condition of things so qfnctly idiosyncratic, that 
its conduct must be regulated Jby eonsidefUtions ’connected 
with its6l^»^nd itself alone. AnjM the pressure of great 
events, a generaf principle gives ,510 heljl. It useless to 
revert to similar circtfmstances ui»the Past. The pallid 
shades mpigory strugi^e in vain with the life and freedom. 
of the Present. Looljed at in this light, nothing can be 
ehdllower than th8 oft-repeated appeal to (Ireek and Boinau 
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eiamplcs during thcf French Eevolution. Jifothing is more' 
diverse than the genius of those nations fmd that our 
times. Johannes v. Miillcr, in his Universal History«as 
also in his History of Switzerland, had’ #»uch mtiral aim's in 
view. He designed to prepare a body of political doctrines 
for the instruction of i)rinccs, governluents and peoples (he 
formed a special collection of doctrines and reflection^— 
Irequently giving us in his correspondence the exact number 
of apophthegms \\ hich he had compiled in .a week) ; but ho 
cannot reckon this part of his labour as afnong the best that 
Jie acconiplisfccd. It is only a thorough, liberal, compre¬ 
hensive view of historical relsftions (such e.g. as we find In 
Montesquieu’s “ I'lsjait ties Loix”), that can give truth and 
‘’interest to r^il^ cti pfia pf this order? Ckic L’oflectiye-^Iistory 
therefore, supersedes aixother. The materials are patent to 
every writer: each is likely enough to believp himself capa¬ 
ble of arranging and manipylating them ; and wb may 
expect that each w ill insist upon his own spirit as that^f 
the age in quefltiou. Dj^gBsted by such reflective histories, 
readers have often •returtied with pleftsure to a narrative 
adopting no particular point of-viejv. These certainly have 
their value ; but for the most part rtbey offer only material 
for history. We Germans are contcjtt'V.LiiT&Vtch. ^he 
French, on the other hand, display great genius in reani¬ 
mating bygone times, and in bringing the past to bear upon 
tlie present condition of things. 

.3. The third form of Eeflcctivo History is the Critical. 
liiis deserves mention as |^reemiueutly tlux m'^de of treating 
history, now current in Gftrmany. It is not history ifixelf 
that'is luife presented. •We might more properly designate 
it as a Histor^r of lEstory ; a criticism b^' historical narra¬ 
tives and iiii investigation of thdr* truth and credibility. 
Its peculiarity in point of fact and of intention, consists in 
•the acuteness with which the writer extorts something from 
the records which wns ilot^in the matters rccorde‘3. The 
French have given us much* that i^ profound and judicious 
in this class of composition. But they have* not endeavoured 
to pass a inerely critical ^procedure Jor substantial history. 
They have duly preseated their j^jidgments in the ^form of 
critical treatises. Among us, the so-called* “Huglier criti¬ 
cism,”^ which reigns supreme in the dotnain oi pSilolegy, 
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«liiis also taken possession of our historical literature. This 
“ higher criticism ” has been the pretext for introducing all 
tlw auti-histoncal monstrosities that a vain imagination 
coiild sugge-jt. Here vve have the other method of making 
the past a living reality ; putting subjective fancies in the 
})Iacc,of historical data ; fancies whose merit is measured by 
thfeir boldness, that is, the scantiness of the particulars on 
which thev are based, and the peremptoriness witli which 
tlicy contravene the best established facts of history. 

4 . The last speeies of Reflective History announces its 
fragiiieiitary character on the very face of it. It adopts .an 
abstract position; yet, since ft takes general points of view 
(e.g. as the History of Art., of Law, ofl^lteligion), it forms a 
.transitk'U to the Phdosophical History .of tjic' World. In 
our time tliis .form' of tlic Idstory of ideas'^has been more 
developed and brought into notice.. Such branches of na- 
tionaHife stand-in close relation to the entire complex of a 
IXi'ople’s annuls; and the question of chief importance in 
relation to our subject is, wdicC -Jj the connection of the 
whole is exhibited iu its -trutli and r'.ality, or referred, to 
merely exteViial rclatiojis. i In the latter case, these im¬ 
portant phenomena (Art, Law, Religion, &c.) appear as 
])urtly a(«id'J<^r^.T^ imtional peculiarities. It must be re¬ 
marked that, when Reflective History has advanced to the 
adoption of general points rtf view, if the position taken is 
a ti^e ojie, these are found to constitute—not a merely 
t'xtornal thread, a superficial series—but are the inward 
guiding soul of t^m occurrences and actions that occupy a 
nation’s annafe. For, like the sad-conductor Mercury, the 
Idea is iu truth, the leader of peoples and of tljp Wrtrld; 
and Spirit, the ratfonal au*l necessitated will of that con¬ 
ductor, is and has been ^tlie directol’ of the events of the 
World’s History. To become acquainted with Spirit in 
this its office of guidance, is the object of our present. 
undertaking. This brings us to '. 

HI. The ^lird kind of hi8tofy,-rthe Philosophical. No 
exphinattoK Vas needed of the twrt previous classes ; their 
nature was -self-evideiil:. It is itl^erwise with this last, 
which certainly seems to mquire an ‘e-xposition or justifica- 
tiou. I’ne most gtfneral delinition that can be'given,i8, that 
the ^hiflfsophy of Jlistdry means nothing but the thoughtful 
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consideration of it. • Thought is, indeed,’essential to hvi-• 
inanity. It is this that distinguishes us from the bfutes. 
In sensation, cognition and intellection; in our instincts 
and volitions* as far as they arc truly Jiuman,?*Thought is 
an invariable element. To insist upon Thought in this con¬ 
nection with history, may however, appear unsatisfactory. 

. In this science it would seem as if Thought must*be sub8r- 
dinato to what is given, to the realities of fact; that this is 
its basis and gjiide; while Philosophy dwells in the region 
of self-prodnccd ideas, without reference to actuality. Ap¬ 
proaching history thus prepossessed, Speculation might be 
i’;xpccted to treat it as a mere •passive material; and, so far 
from leaving it in itsmative truth, to force it into conformity 
with a tyraiiAousi^a^aud to conStrufi it, as thejibrase is,. 

a priori.'' IIilP^ it is the business of history simply to 
adopt into its rqpords what is and has Ueen, actual occur¬ 
rences and trausactiohs; and s^intfe it remains true to its 
character in proportion as it strictly adheres.td its data, v;s 
seem to have in Philosop^s.,.* process diametrically opposed 
to tliat of tlie historiographer. This confrldiction, and the 
charge consequently'brought s^ain^t speculation, shjill be 
explained and confuted. ‘ We do njjt, however, propose to 
correct the innumerable special misrepresc?i+-^iie;ie, trite? or 
novel, that are current respecting the'aims, the interests, 
and tlie modes of treating histefty, and its relation to Phi¬ 
losophy. . _ „ 

The only Thought which Philosophy brings with it to the 
contemplation of History, is the simple Conception of 
lieasonj that Ecason is tlfe Sovereign of the *VVorld ; that 
the histo^ of the worVl, therefore, presents us with a 
rational process. Tins conviction* and idtuition is a hypo¬ 
thesis in th« domain of histo/y as •such. *In that of Plii- 
losophy it is no hypothesis. It is there proved by spe¬ 
culative cognition, that Eeasoii—and this term may here 
suffice us, without investigating the relation sustaiiiecf by the 
.Universe to the Divine, Being,—is* jS'a 5 «^anffe,,as well as 
Infinite Power; ^ts ovm Infinite Material ImSerlying 
all the natfiral and spiritual life which' it originates, as 
also the Infinite Ibrti, —that wh^h sets this Materisd in 
motion. On the one hand, Eeason is tli% of the 

Universe; viz. that by w'hich and inAffhicl^all reaflt/lias jts 
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bfjiiig and subsistence. On the other hand, it is the Infinite ‘ 
Unefxjy of the Universo ; since Keason ia not so powerless 
a^to be incapable of producing anything but a mere ideal, 
a mere intcrttigu—jiaving its place outside reality, nobody 
knows where; something separate and abstract, in the heads 
of certain human beings. Jt is the infinite complex of 
things, their entire Essence and Truth. It is its own ma-. 
terial which it commits to its own Active Energy to work 
up ; not needing, as tinite action does, tho ct^pditions of an 
external materiaUaf given means from which it may obtaiji 
its support, and the objects of its activity. »It supplies its 
own nourishment, and is the, object of its own operations. 
AV^hilo it is exclusively its own basis of existence, and abso- 
Juto fluid it is also iho energizing^pwer realizing this 
aim ; developing it not only in the phenomena of the; 
Natural, but also of the Spiritual UiiiverscT—the History of 
the World. That this “.ildfa ” or “ Keason ” ia the True, 
the Eternal, 'ihp absolutely powerful essence ; that it reveals 
itsblf'in the World, and that VVoidd nothing else is 

revealed but this'and ita-honour and,.glory—is the tlicshs 
\vhicl\ as w<! Jiave said, ^has *bcen provbcl iji Philosophy, and 
is here regarded as den\pnstrated. 

In tho4M«»i»£'-^iy hearers who are not acquainted with 
Philosophy, 1 may 'fairly presume, at least, the existence 
of a belief in Keason, a*' desire, a tliirst for acquaint¬ 
ance with it, in entering upon tJiis course of Lectures. 
It 18 , in fact, the wish for rational insight, not tho ambi¬ 
tion to amass m, mere heap of acquirements, that should be 
pr»supposed ‘in every case as jfossessing the mind of the 
learner in the study of science, lithe clear idea^pf lieason 
is not already developed in our minds, in beginning the 
study of Universal AKstory, jvc should at lesfat have the 
Arm, unconquerable faith that Keason does exist there ; and 
that the World of intelligence and conscious volition is 
not abandoned to chance, but must shew .itself in the light 
of the Be]f-(jognizant Idea. Ydt.I^m not obliged to make 
any such* preliipiuary demand unon yqnr faith. What I 
have said thus provisionally, and ivvhat I shall have further 
to say, is, even in reference to our Bsaneh of soieneo, not to 
be regaldedkas hyfiothetical, but as a summary view of the 
whole htHfe resul^ of fke investigation we are about to pur- 
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sue; a result .which happens to be known t<f me, because I. 
have traversed the entire field. It is only an inference fibm 
the history of the World, that its development has been a. 
rational process"; that the history in* question has eonsti- 
tuted the rational necessary course of the World-Spirit— 
that Spirit whose nature is always one and the same, but 
which unfolds this its one nature in the phenomena of thft 
World’s exisleuec. This must, as before stated, present 
itself as the ultiuiato result of History. But w'e have to 
take the latter as it is. We must proceed historically— 
ewpirically. Atiiong other precautions we must take care 
not to bo misled by professed* historians who (especially 
among the Germans, and enjoying a considerable authority), 
are chargeablo'x.^LjjSfeycry procedifto cif which they accuse , 
the riiilosoplicr^^troducing d jji'iori inventipns of their 
own into the records of the Past. It is, for example, a widely 
current fiction, that tliere was ap original primaeval people, 
taught immediately by God, endowed with perfect insight r 
and wisdom, possessing a *t»ugli knowledge of all natural 
laws and spiritual tniiih; that tlicro havc^bebn such or such 
sacerdotal peoples ; or* to menticto a jnore specifujiaveriuent, 
that there was a Ilomau Epos, front which the Homan his¬ 
torians derived the early annals of their city7^"w.*'^"Autho?i- 
tics of ibis kind we leave to those talented historians by 
profession, .among whom (in Gcrftiany at least) their use is 
not uncoiTimou.—We might then announce it as the first 
condition to be observed, that we should faithfully adopt all 
that is historical. ■ But in such general expressions them¬ 
selves, ps ‘‘faithfully” and “adopt,” lies th^f ambiguity. 
Even'the ^mdinary, the impartial ” historiographer, who 
believes and professes’that ho maintains & simply receptive 
attitude; surrendering himself only Ho tfie data supplied 
him—is by no meiins passive as regards the exercise of his 
tliiuking.pow'ers. He brings his categories with him, and 
sees the phenomena presijnted to his mental vision; exclu¬ 
sively through these me^ia.* . And,•especially jn all that 
j^etends to the name o^ science, it is inc|ispeifta.l^e that 
. Keason should not sleep,—^that reflection should be in full 
play. To him who looks upon lj|ie world rationally, the 
world in its turn, presents a rational aspect. • The fetation 
is mutual. But the various exercises t>f rq^ection~t&e ^ii- 
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ferent points of view—the modes of deciding the simple 
question of the relative importance of events (the first 
I'atcgory thai occupies the attention of the historian), do 
not belong to this placJo. 

I will only mention two phases and points of view that 
eoijcem the generally diffused conviction that Reason has 
* Ailed, avid is still ruling in the world, and consequently in 
the world’s histoiy; because they give us, at the same time, 
an opportunity for more closely investigating the question 
that presents the greatest difficulty, and for indicating a 
brauch of the subject, which will liave to bli enlarged on In 
the sequel. 

L—One of these points is, that passive in history, which in- 
forms,U!f,that the Greek Anaxagoi’as^'l'asitfip^lrst to enunciate 
the doctrine.that r-oOc, Understanding generally, or Ileason, 
governs the world. It is not intelligence as self-conscious 
IioaSon,-r'not a Spirit aS such that is meant; and we must 
clearly distiiiguish these from each other. The movement of 
the solar system takes place in.i.t)\viiugto unchangeable laws. 
These laws are Itestson, iiuplicit in the plieiiomena in question. 
But,neither the sun nor the planets, which revolve around it 
according to these laws, can be said to have any conscious- 
nfes of th^.nij-'^ ~ » 

A thought of tfiis kind,—that Nature is an embodiment 
of Keason ; that it is uiichajigoably subordinate to universal 
laws, appears nowise striking or strange to us. We are 
accustomed to such couceptious, and find nothing extraor¬ 
dinary in thcqi.. And I have mentioned this extraordinary 
occurretce, partly to shew how Siistory teaches, thatddeas of 
this kind, which may geem trivial £o us, have not always been 
in the world ; thlit on the contrary, such a thpught makes 
an epoch in the anfiifis of human intclligonce. Aristotle 
says of Anaxagoras, as the originator of the thought in ques¬ 
tion, that ho appeared as a sober man among the i^unken. 
. Socrat&s adopted the doctrine from Anaxagoras, and it forth¬ 
with b^caipe the ruliiig idea in Philosophy,—except in the 
school of ‘Epicurus, who ascribed all evftnts to chance. “ I 
was delighted with tlje senti(pent,V—Plato ma’kes Socrates 
say,—“ and hoped I hadvfound a teacher who would show me 
Nature in-kavmony with Boason, who would demonstrate in 
eafsh pitrticular pj^enomenon its specific aim, and in the whole, 
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the grand object of tJie Universe. I woulu noc have sur-, 
rendered this hope for a great deal. But how very r.iuch 
was I disappointed, wlien, liaving zealously applied myself tn 
the writings of Anaxagoras, 1 found that^ he adduces only 
(ixternal causes, such as Atmospliore, Ether, Water, and the 
like.” It is evident that the defect which Socrates complains 
of respecting Anaxagoras’s doctinne, does not comiern the 
principle itself, but the sliorteoming of the propounder in 
a])ply ing it to Nature in tiic concrete. Nature is not deduced 
from that principle: tlie latter remains ir^fact a mere ab¬ 
straction, inasnjuch as the former is not comprehended and 
('xhibited as a development of it,T—an organisation produced 
by and from Keasbn. I wish, at the very outset, to call your 
attention to tke imnj#tant difference between a conception, 
a principle, a tr^h'^fiinuod to an abstract form and its de¬ 
terminate application, and cojicrete devclopmcjil. This dis¬ 
tinction affects the w’hftlc fabric of .philosophy ; and among 
other bearings of it thferc is one to which we’shall have 
to revert at the close of oim .view of Universal History’^, 
in investigating the q^pcclf of political affairs in the most 
recent period. • ’» ^ 

We have next to notice the rise of^iis idea—thatHeason 
ilirects the World—in connection with a fprther ^ipplicaticji 
of it, well known to us,—in the form, vi*. of the religious 
truth, that the world is not abandoned to chance and ex- 
tcrnal contingent causes, but that a Providence controls it. 
I stated above, that I would not make a demand on your 
faith, in regard to the principle announced. -Yet I might 
appeal to your belief in it, in this religious'aspect,^\i, as a 
general rule, the nature of philosophical science allowed it to 
attach autlrority to presuppositions. 'To put it in another 
shape,—this i^pealisforbMden, becaufiathe sAience of which 
we have to treat, proposes itself to furnish the proof (not 
.ndeed of the abstract Truth of the doctrine, but) of its 
correctness as compared viith facts. The truth, theny that 
a Providence (that of Godj presides (wer the events of the 
World—consorts wjjth tha proposition in ^ues^iqp*; for 
Divine Providence is Wimom, endowed with an infinite 
Power, which realises aim', viz. €he absolute rational 
design of the Werld. Eeason is Thought conditioping'itself 
with perfect freedom. But a difference—rather a'’ci/3tra- 
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^iiction—will ifianifest itself, between this belief aud our 
principle, just as was the case iii reference to the demand 
^»iade by Socrates in the case of Anaxagoras’s dictum. I’or 
that belicifis similarly indefinite ; it is what is called a belief 
in a general Providence, and is not follow'ed out into definite 
application, or displayed in its bejiring oh the grand total 
-"-the entire course of human history. But to explain 
History is to depict the passions of mankind, the genius, the 
active powers, that play their part on the great stage ; and 
the providentiaWy determined process which these exhibit, 
constitutes what is generally called the “ plan ” of Provi¬ 
dence. Yet it is this very: plan which is supposed to be 
concealed from our view: wliich it is deemed presumption, 
even to wish to recpgn'sc. The ignp^^nce of. Anaxagoras, as 
to how' intelligence reveals itself llii existence, Mas 

ingenuous. Neither in his consciousiiess, nor in that of 
G-reece at lar^e, had that thought been farther expanded. 
^He had not attained the power to apply his general principle 
te the concrete, so as to dedj^e the latter from the former. 
It M'as Socrates who tooljE:, the fir’s!: step in comprehending the 
union of the Concrete with the Unive^’sal. Anaxagoras, then, 
did not take up a hostyc position towards such an application. 
’J^ie coinvAon-belief iii Providence docs; at least it opposes 
the use of the principle on the large scale, and denies tlu! 
possibility of discerning the plan of Providence. In isolated 
cases this plan is supposed to bo manifest. Pious persons 
^ro encouraged to recognise in particular circumstances, 
something more than mere chance; to acknowledge the 
guiding ha^d of God ; e.g. whe;i help has unexpectedly come 
to an individual in great perplexity and need. But these 
instances of providential design are . of a limifdd kind, and 
concern the accomplisbnient of nothing more than the desires 
of the individual in question. But in the history of the 
World, the Individmls W'e have to do with are Peoples; 
Totalities that are States. We cannot, therefore, b^ satisfied 
with what we may call this “‘^peddling ’’“view of Providence, 
to M’liicjic^he l^elief alluded to liM'its itself. Equally unsatis¬ 
factory is the merely abstract, 'undefined bel’ef in a Provi¬ 
dence, when that bfclicf is not brought to bear upon the 
details q£ the process' which it conducts. ■ On the contrary 
our^afnest endeavour must be directed to the recognition 
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of the ways of Providefice, the means it uses, jfnd fhe historical 
plicnomena in which it manifests itself; and we must ^cw 
their connection with the general principle abdve mentioned- 
But in noticing the recognition of the plap of DWine Provi¬ 
dence generally, I have implicitly touched upon a prominent 
question of the day; viz. that of the possibility of knowing 
Grod: or rather—sintfe public opinion has ceased t® allow It 
to be a matter of question —the doctrine that it is impossible 
to know (}od. J[n direct contravention of what is commanded 
in holy Scripture as the liighest duty,—that we should not • 
merely love, hurt know Crod,—the prevalent dpgma involves 
the denial of what is there said f viz. that it is tlie Spirit (der 
Geist) that leads into Truth, knows all things, penetrates 
even into thd ^eep-^tkinga of the* Ggdhead. While the. 
Divine Being is' tlius jjlaccd beyond» our ki^wle*dge, and 
outside the limit of all human things, we hgve the convenient 
licence of wandering a?! far as w^g liet, in the direction of our 
own fancies. Wc are freed from the obligation* to refer ou> 
kiiowledge to the Divine and .Tkuc. On the other hand, flie 
vanity and egotism which characterise it, fhid, in this false 
position, ample justiflfcation; ail'd the pious modesty yhieh 
puts far from it the knowledge of Go(\ can well estimate how 
much furtherance thereby accrues to it^ ovra wayward iftid 
vain strivings. I have been unwilling t(? leave out of sight 
the connection betwetm our thesfe—that Eoason governs and 
lias governed the World—and the question of the possibility of 
a knowledge of God, chiefly that 1 might not lose the opportu¬ 
nity of mentioning the imputation against PhjloSophy of being 
shy of iipticing religious truftis, or of having occaSioiwto be so; 
in whichii^nsinuated the suspicion that it has anytliing but a 
clear conscience in thrf presence of these trfiths. So far from 
this lieing tlfe case, the fa*ht is, that in»r»cent limes Philosophy 
has been obliged to defend the domain of religion against 
;the attacks of several theological systems. In the Christian 
religiosGod has i»veal,ed»Ilimself,-tliat is, he has given us 
to understau<l what He is^j sb that I4e is no Iqpger a con¬ 
cealed or secret existence.! And this possibility Ichowing 
Him, thus afforded us, renuers such knowledge a duty. God 
wishesnonarrow-hearted souls or emvty heads for his children; 
but those who^ spirit is of itself indeed, poor,^t*rich in’ 
the knowledge of Him ; and who reArd this knowlfeclce-of 
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jjrod as thc'^onlj^ valuable possession. 'That development of 
the'*thiiikiug spirit, which has resulted from the revelation 
(?f the Diviii6 Being as its original basis, must ultimately 
advance t< the ith'.ellectual coini/rchension o^what w'as pre¬ 
sented in the first instance, to feeling and imagination. The 
time must eventually come for understanding that rich 
]fro^uct*of active Et'ason, which the History of the AVorld 
ofters to us. It was for a while the fiishioii to profess ad¬ 
miration for the wisdom of God, as diapla3u;d in animals, 
plants, and isobftod occurrences. But, if it bo allowed that 
Providence inanifests itself in such objecta and forms of 
existence, why not also in Universal History. This is deemed 
too great a matter to be thus regarded., But Divine Wisdom, 
». e. Ileasou, is one, and the same imdhe ^rcat as in the 
little; and w;e must 4iot imagine God t6” be too weak to 
exercise his wisdom on the grand scale. Our intellectual 
striving aims at realizing,the conviction that what was 
■intended by eternal, wisdom, is actually accomjjlished in the 
ddmain of existent, active ISp'ie:t,,jis well as in that of mere 
Nature: Our mode of tifatiug the su/jject is, in this aspect, 
a TlifsodicaJa,—a justificatitm of the ways of God,—which 
Leibnitz attempted nwitaphysically, in his method, i. c. in 
indefinite abstiact categories,—so that .the ill that is found 
in the AV^orld may be comprehended, and the thinking Spirit 
reconciled with the fact of the existence of evil. Indeed, 
nowhere is such, a harmonising view more prcssingly' de¬ 
manded tlian in Universal History; and it can be attained 
only by recognising the positive existence, in which that 
negative, element is a subordinate, and vanquished nullity. 
On the one hand, the ultimate design of the WoHd hiUst be 
perceived; and, da the other hand, tire fact that this design 
has been actually rcaKzed in it, and that evil Has not 'been 
able permanently to ‘assert a cqmpeting position. But this 
conviction involves much more than the mere belief in a 

_ _ I • 

Buperiiitending vov^, or in “ Providence.” , “ Eeason,” whose 
sovereignty over the World has been maintained, is as in¬ 
definite antennas “Providence,” ^supposing the term to be< 
used by those who are unable to' characterize It distinctly, 
—to show wherein it consists, so as to enable us to decide 
whether thing is rational or irrational. An adequate defi- 
nil;iod^ or Beaso^ is The fir^t desideratum ; and whatever 
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boast may be Aiado qf striot adherence to «t i» explaining 
phenomena,—without such a definition we get no fai 4 her 
than mere words. With these observations wse may proceed 
to the second point of view that has to be considered in this* 
Introduction. - ' * 

II. The enquiry into tlie essential destiny of Reason— 
as far as it is considered in roferenoe to the World—is iden¬ 
tical with ^he question, what is the ultimate design of the 
World? And the expression implies that that design is 
destined to bo I’ealised.' Two points of consideration suggest 
themselves: lu’st, the import of this design—its abstract 
doiiuition; ana secondly, its realisation. 

It must bo observed at the outset, that the phenomenon 
we investigate—Unij/rsal Ilistory-j-belongs to the realm of 
Spirit. The t^ in “ World," includes b&th physicalaind psy- * 
chical Nature. Physical Nature also plays it^ part in the 
World’s History, and attention wilj have \o bo paid ifi the 
fundamental uytural relations thus involved. • Hut Spirit,, 
and the course of its devcloptn^t, is our substantial object. 
Our task does not require us to conteipplate Nature as a 
Rational System iu ii!*ieif—though in its own proper domain 
it proves itself such—but simply in ihs relation to Spirit. On 
the stage on .which we are observing*it,—TJuiversal Histgry 
—Spii’it displays itself in its most conorete reality. Not- 
withsta.'tding this (or rather for ,the very purpose of com¬ 
prehending the general principles which this, its form of 
concrete reality, embodies) we must premise some abstiSct 
charaateristics of the nature of Spirit. Such ay explanation, 
however, cannot be given here under any Otluy form than 
that pP Jbare assertion. The present is not the occasion for 
unfolding fhe idea of ^irft speculatively ; jbr whatever has a 
place iu an Iptroductionyimust, as aligegdy observed, be taken 
as simply historical; something assumed as having been 
explained and proved elsewhon); or whose demonstration 
awaits the sequel of the Spience of History itself. 

W e have therefore to menlion here: 

of 

(2.) What meansSpirit uses in order to realize its Idea. 
( 3 .) La^itly, we "must conai(fcr the sh^e which the 
perfect embodiment of Spirit assumes-^ho^State, 


( 1 .) The abstraeff- cliaracterisjbics of thdi nifture 
Snirit. • I • • 
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^ (1.) The viatu;^ of Spirit may be understood by a glanbe 
at ite direct opposite— Matter. As the essence of Matter 
i^ Gravity,* BO/on the other hand, we may aflirm that the 
'substance, ,the essence of Spirit is I'reedom. Ah will readily 
assent to the doctrine that Spirit, among other properties, 
is also endowed with Freedom; but philosophy teaches that, 
ak the qijalities of Spirit exist only through 1 reedom ; that 
all are but means- for attaining Freedom ; that all seek 
and produce this and this alone. It is a result of spe¬ 
culative Philosophy, that Freedom is the' sole truth of 
'Spirit. Matter possesses gravity in virtue of its tendency 
towards a ceniral point, it is essentially composite; con- 
sistiug of parts that exclude each other. It seeks its TJnity; 
and therefore exhibits itself as sclf-deqtmctivp, as verging 
towards its opposite ][an indivisible poin^Jlfit could attain 
this, it would bo Matter no longer, it w'ould have perislujd. 
It strives after the realization of its Idea; for in Unity it 
exists ideally. Spirit, on t'ne contrary, may, be defined as 
that -which has its centre in itself. It has not- a unity out¬ 
side itseK, but has .already found it; it exists in and with 
itself. Matter has its essence out of-itself; Spirit is self- 
contained existence ^Sei-sich-selbst-seyn). Kow this is 
Faeedom, ^vaetty. For if I am dependent, my being is re¬ 
ferred to something else wdiich I am not; 1 cannot exist in¬ 
dependently of somethingt external. 1 am free’, on the 
contrary, when my existence depends upon myself. This 
sM-contained existence of Spirit is none other than self- 
consciousness—consciousness of one’s own being. • Two 
tlpngs Tpustobe" distinguished in consciousness ; fi^t, the 
fact that L Jenow; secondly, vihat I know. . In self con¬ 
sciousness these- are merged in one ; for Spirit k^iows itself. 
It involves an appregla^iou of its own nature, as also an 
energy enabling it to realise itself; to mako itself actually that 
which it is 'potentially. According to this abstract definition 
it may.be said of Universal History, that it is the exhibition 
of Spirit in the process of working out the knowledge of 
that wfhicA it^is potentially. A'nd as the germ bears in^ 
itself the whole nature of the tre^, and the taste and form of 
its fruits, so do the first' traces of Spirit virtually contain the 
whole «of that History. The Orientals have not attained the 
knowledge that Spirit—^Man as such —is free ; and because 
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they do not know thte, they are not free. *They only know 
that one is free. But on this very account, the freedom of 
that one is only caprice ; ferocity—brutal recklessries's of psK- 
sion, or a mildness and tameness of the desires, w4iich is itself 
only an accident of Nature—mere caprice like the former. 
—That one is therefore only a Despot; not a free man, ,Tlie 
consciousness of Freedom first aroso among the Greeks, and 
therefore they were free ; but they, aiid the Bomans likewise, 
know only thivt some are free,—not man as such. Even 
Plato and Aristotle did not know this. TLe Greeks, there¬ 
fore, liad slavey; and their whole life and the maintenance of 
flieir splendid liberty, "was implicated with the institution 
of slavery: a fact moreover, which made that liberty on the 
ojie hand onlj*»,^an accujcntal, transient ^nd limited ^growth }. 
on the other hand, constituted it a rigorous thi^dom of our 
common nature—of the Human. The German nations, 
under the infiuence of Christiapity, were the first to ^taiu 
the consciousness, that man, as man, is free ; tlJat it is the* 
freedom of Spirit which const’*wrtes its essence. This con¬ 
sciousness arose first in religioft, the inmost hegion of Spirit; 
but to introduce the principle into’the various relations ot 
the actual world, involves a more extonsive problem than its 
simple implantation ; a problem whoso salution and appli¬ 
cation require a severe and lengthened process of culture. 
In prooi of this,- we may note fhat slavery did not cease 
immediately on the reception of Christianity. Still less dyji 
liberty predominate in States; or Governments and Consti¬ 
tutions adopt a rational organization, or reqpgpiise freedom 
as their Jbasis. That applicalion of the principle^to political 
relations*; tiie thorough moulding and interpenetration of 
tlie constitution of soefety by*it, is a proedfes identical witli' 
liistory itself.* 1 Save already directed •attention to the dis¬ 
tinction here involved, between a principle as such, and its 
application; i. e. its introduction and carrying out in the 
actual phe*nomena gf Spirit and Life. This is a pdint of 
fundamental importance in,ou# science^ and one wbicl^ must 
^e constantly, respected as ^sential. '.And ini^ Same wiJv 
as this distirfttion has attracted attention in view of the 
Christian principle of se^f-consciousness—Freedom ; it also 
shews itself as afl essential one, in view of the prki||{i]^^ of 
Freedgm generally. The History of thd wor^d is none othex 
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t4iai;i tlie progress of the consciousues* of Freedom ; a pro¬ 
gress whose development according to the necessity of its 
ifdture, it Is our business to investigate. 

'The general stateiucjit given above, of tho.various grades 
in the consciousness of Freedom —and which we applied in 
the.fb’st instance to the fact that the Fastern nations knew 
only that one is fi’ee ; the Greek and Soman world only that 
some are free; whilst tv.e know that all men absolutely (man 
as mail) are free,—supplies us with the natui’al division of 
Universal History, and suggests the mode ot' its discussion. 
This is reinasl\(.‘d, however, only incideutallv and aulicipa- 
tively ; some other ideas muyt be first exjdained. 

The destiny of tho sjnritual A\^orld,.and,—since this is the. 
substantial If^orld, vhilfe the physical rcmains.»3ubordinate to 
it, or, in the^language of speculation, has no truth as against 
the spiritual,—tlie final cause of the World at large, we allege 
to b6 the consciousness ofiits own freedom on the part of Spirit, 
t) 

tm'ih ‘ 
finite, 

whi*h it rtjpresents is 1^ci*ne plus uUra of attainment, it is 
liable to an infinity 4 )f misundm’standings, confusions and 
errors, and to’t^eeome the occasion for .all imaginable excesses, 
—has never been inoro clearly known and felt tli.an in modern 
times. Yet, for the preserttj w^e must content ourselves with 
tlie term itself without farther defiuition. Attention was 
also directed to tho importance of the ijifiiiite dilference 
between a jJriyciple in the abstrjict, and its realization in the. 
Concrete. ^In the process befi re us, the essential jiaturc of 
freedom,—which involves in it absolute necessity, ^is to be 
displayed as corfiing to a consciousness of itselftfor it is in 
its very nature, self-^ansciousnesst) and thereby realizing its 
existence. 'Itsclf'is its own object of attainment, and the solo 
aim of Spirit. This result it is, at which the process of the 
WorTd’s History has been continually aiming; aiid to which 
the sacrifices that hafve ever 110(1 anon been laid on tho vast 
altar of fhe earth, thr(5ugh the |^ang Lapse of ages, have been- 
olFerod. This is the only aim that sees itsrff realized and 
fulfij^cd ; the only pc4e of repose’, amid the ceaseless change 
of ^eij^.8 sftid conditions, and the sole efficient principle that 
• ])cr.vadc8 then^. This final aim is God’s purpose with the 


ISO jc/rfo, tno reality ox ttiac irceaoin. isuc inat tms 
Fiwdoin,” without i5|.”;ther qualificaiion, is an inde- 
aiid iucalcukible .'unbiguoiis term ; and that while that 
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world; but God is the absolutely perfect Beiii", and 
therefore, will nothinff other than himself—bis own Will. 
The Nature of llis Will—that is, His Nature itsdf—is what 
wo here call t£e rdoa of bVetjdoin ; trausftting the language 
of Eeligion into that of Thought. The question, then, which 
we may next put, is: What means docs this prmcipte of 
Freedom use for its realization ? This is the second point 
we have to consider. 

(2.) The question of the meuns hy which IVeedom deve¬ 
lops itself to World, conducts us to the phenomenon of 
History itself. Although l^’rceiloin is, primartly, an unde¬ 
veloped idea, the means it uses are external and phenomenal; 
presenting th^yiiselves in History to our sensuous vision. 
The first glanc^j at History convinces u9 tliat the actions of' 
men proceed from tlieir needs, their ])assiona,“their charao 
ters and talents; and impresses us^with thb belief that^such 
needs, passions and interests are’thc sole springswof action—^ 
the efficient agents in this scene qf activity. Among these may, 
perhaps, be found aims of a liberal or uiyvetsal kind—bene¬ 
volence it may be, orVioblo i)atrmtisin ; but such ylrtucs and 
general views are but iusignifican^as comparec! with* the 
World and its dpings. Wo may perhaps see the Ideal,of 
Iteason actualized in those who adopt siufti aims, and within 
the sphere of their inllucnce; byt tlicy bear only a trifling 
proportion to the mass of the human race ; and the extent of 
that influence is limited accordingly. Passions, private ainm, 
and the satisfaction of selfish desires, are on tlip other hand, 
most effective springs of |ction. Their powe^j lii's in the 
fact that they respect none of. tlic Imiitatioys whicli justice 
and morality would iiiypoae on them ; and Jhat these natural 
impulses hayo a more direct inilnepye ovm* man than the 
artificial and tedious discipline that tejids to order and self- 
festraint, law and morality. '^V^hen we look at this display 
of passions, and the consequences of tlu;ir violencq ; tlio 
Unreason which iS associated not only with them, but even 
(rather we might say eSjaecialhj) with good dijjmiis and 
righteous aiiys ; whbn we the evil, the vied, the ruin tiiac ; 
has befallen the most llimrishing kingdoms which the mind ; 
of man ever crciutcd ; we tan scarce avoid being filled wiih sor-! 
row at this universal taint of corruption < and, since^is decay 
is not tjjp work of mere Nature, but of the tinman Will—*a 
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itior^l embittcrment—a revolt of the (Jood Spirit (if it have 
a place withiu,us) may well be the rcault of our reflectiona. 
V/ithout rhetorical exaggeration, a simply truthful combina¬ 
tion of the' miseries that have overwhelmed the noblest of 
nations aud polities, and the finest exemplars of private vir- 
tyo,fibrins a picture of most fearful aspect, and excites cmo- 
1 ions of the profoundest and most hojiel^s sadness, counter¬ 
balanced by no consolatory result. We'fendure in beholding 
ii a mental torture, allowing no defeime ort.escape but the 
consideration that what has happened could not be other¬ 
wise ; that it is a fatality which no intcrventlbn could altei; 
Aud at last we draw buck from the intolerable disgust with 
which these sorrowful rcllections threaten us, into the more 
•agreeable environment of our individual lif^—the Present 
formed by oiw private aims and interests. In short we re¬ 
treat into the selfesbness that stands on the quiet shore, and 
tliendc enjoys in safety‘the distant spectacle of “ wre.ck8 
copfusedly hurled.” But even regarding History' as the 
slaughtcr-hbneh at which thfe'happiness of peoples, the wis¬ 
dom of St«ates, and the ' irtuc of indr/iduals luive been vic¬ 
timised—the question ipivoliintarily arises—to what principle, 
to what final aim those?enormous sacrifices hiive bceu offered. 
F/om this'point tiie investigation usually'proceeds to that 
which w'e have maele the general comnionccnient of our en¬ 
quiry. Starting from this we pointed out those pheno- 
iv/^ua which made up a picture so suggestive of gloomy 
emotions and thoughtful reflectiona—as the very^eld which 
we, for our j^act, regard as exhibiting only the means for 
rttiliziug'wliat we assert to be tKe essential destinythe ab¬ 
solute aim, or—wdiich comes to the same thing^;—"the true 
result oi the WpAd’s History. Welu^ve all along purposely 
escl^ewed “ moral reflSclions” as a inethod of riifing from the 
scene of historical specialities to the general principles which 
they embody. Besides, it is not the interest of sqch senti¬ 
mentalities, really to rise above those depressing emotions ; 
aud to .Solve the ^nigirias of Providence which the .consider¬ 
ations tluf occiisioued them, pres^int. It is essentM to their 
character to find a gloomy satisfaction in the empty and 
fruitless sublimities of 'ihat negative result. We return then 
to tli^ p(^.it bf view which we have adopted; observing that 
the successive stpps (Momente) of the analysis to it 
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will lead us, will also evolve the conditions requisite for^^n^ 
swering the enquiries suggested by the panoragia of sin and 
suffering that history uniblds. * 

The fir»t remark we have to make, aifd whidh—though 
already presented more than once—cannot be too often re¬ 
peated when the occasion seems to call for it,—is thabvilu^ 
we call principle, aim, destiny, or the nature ancT idea of 
Spirit, is something merely general and abstract. Principle— 
Plan of Existence—Law—is a hidden, undeveloped essence, 
vvliich as such —however true in itself—is not completely 
neal. Aims, pAnciples, &c., have a placo in our thoughts, in 
our subjective design only ; but'not yet in the sphere of rea¬ 
lity. That wl^ich exists for itself onjy, is a possibility, a po¬ 
tentiality ; but has not Jet emerged into Existence. A second ■ 
element must bc‘introduced in order to produce actuality— 
viz. actuation, realization ; and whose mcAive power is the 
Will—the activity of man in tlie widest sense Jt is only by 
this activity that that Idea as well as abstract characteristics' 
generally, are realised, actualis^^tT; for of themselv^es they are 
powerless. The motij^e power thaff puts*them in^operation, . 
and gives them determinate existence, is the-need, instinct, 
inclination, and passion of man. Tlfat some conception of 
mine should be developed into act and exis^^nce, is fhy earnest 
desire -. I wish to assert my personality in connection with 
it: I wish .to be satisfied by its execution. If I am to exert 
myself for any object, it must in some way or other be 
object’. In the accomplishment of such or such designs I 
must at the same time find my satisfaction ; ‘although the 
purpose, for which I exert idyself includes a cornplieation t)f 
results, m.T*iy of whiclj hale ho' interest for me. This is the 
absolute right of personal existence—to fin?l i^elf satisfied in 
its activity and labour. If men are*to "interest themselves 
for anything, thej must (so to speak) have part of their ex¬ 
istence involved m it; fin'd their individuality gratified by its 
attainment. Here a mistdke^must be avoicled. We*intend 
blame, and justly impute it as a fault, when wejsay, of an 
individual, that he^is “ iiJterested” (in taking pjfrfc in such 
or such transactions,) that is, seeks only his private advan- 
\age. In. reprehending*this wo fincWault with him fpr fur¬ 
thering his personal aims without any regaiti. a ipiore 
comprehensive design; of which he talies advantage to pro- 
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Vnote his own interest, or which he even sacrifices with this 
view. But be who is aetive in promoting an object, i'i not 
simply “ interested,” but interested in that object itself. Lan¬ 
guage faithfully expresses this distinction —Nothing there¬ 
fore happens, nothing is accomplished, unless the individuals 
vonce’med, seek their own satisfaction in the issue. They are 
particular units of society ; i.e. they have special needs, in¬ 
stincts, and interests generally, pecidiar to themselves. 
Among these needs are not only such as wC'usually call ne¬ 
cessities—the stimuli of individual desire and volition—but 
also those cohnected with individual views and convictions; 
‘or—to use a term expressing less decision—leanings of opi¬ 
nion ; supposing the impulses of reflection, understanding, 
.and rea&on, to have’bcen awakened. In these cases people 
demand, if 'they arc to exert themselves In any direction, 
that, the object should commend itself to them; that in point 
of opinion, i—whether as’ to its goodness, justice, advantage, 
profit,—they shoidd be .able to “ enter into it” (dabei seyn). 
This is a consideration of especial importance in our age, 
M'heh people are less th.-ih forme’-’y iiulueuced by reliance on 
others, and by authority; when, on the contrary, they de- 
vpte their activities to*^ a cause on the ground of their own 
understanding, tliHr independent conviction and opinion. 

' We assert then that nothing has been accomplished with¬ 
out interest on the part of the actors ; .and—if interest be 
billed passion, inasmuch as the w'hole individuality, to 
the neglect of all other actual or possible interests and 
claims, is devoted to an object with every fibre of volition, 
concentrating all its desires a^d powers upon it—we may 
affirm absolutely that nothing gre^ in, the World tlas'been ac¬ 
complished without y?as«on. Two, elements, therefore, enter 
into the object of bur investigation ; the first the Idea, 
second the complex of huiftan passions ; the itoe the w 
the otjier the woof of the vast arras-web of Universal His¬ 
tory. The concrete mean and union of the two is Liberty, 
under the,'■conditions of morality ,m a State. We have spoken 
of the Idea of S'reedom as the infture of Spirit, and the abso¬ 
lute goal of History. Passion is regarded as a. thing of siiiistej 
aspect, as more or less immoral. Man is required to have no 
passiDns**' I*a8Sion, i,t is true, is not quite.the suitable word 
ibr what I wish'to express. 1 mean here nothing iqore than 
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luiman activity as resulting ii’oiii private interests—spoeial, 
or if you will, self-seeking de.jigi)s,—witli this qualification, 
that the whole"energy of will and character is diwoted to th6ir 
attainment; tliat other interests, (which ^/ould ia'theniselves 
constitute attractive aims) or rather all things else, are sacri¬ 
ficed to them. The object in question is so bound up with t|je 
man’s will, that it entirely and alone determines the “hue 
of resolution,” and is inseparable from it. It lias become 
the very essence of his volition. Per a person is a specific 
existence; not man in general, (a term to which no real ox- 
.’stence corresjionds) but a particidar humavi being, ’^he 
terra “character” likewise expresses tliis idiosyncrasy of 
WiU and Intelligence, lint Character comprehends all pecu¬ 
liarities whatever; thd way in wliicli a person conducts him¬ 
self in private rclatious, «&/C., and is not lUnited to liis 
idiosyncMsy in its praj^tical and active plufsi;. I shall, there¬ 
fore, use the term “ passion ufiderstauding thereby the 
particular beitt of charactoi’, as far as tlio jieculiaril ips. of 
volition are not limited to prffTite intei-ostj but supply the 
impelling and actuating force I'or accomplishing c^eds shared 
in by the community at larg?. passion is ifi the*™lirst 
instance the subjective, and tiierefifre the formal side of 
energy, will, and •activity—leaxing thq* object ^Ir aim slill 
uiidetermined. And there is a similar relation of formality 
to reality in merely individual conviction, individual views, 
individual conscience. It is always a question of essential 
importanccj what is the purport of my conviction, what the 
object of my passion, in deciding w hether 4hc one or the 
Other is of a true and substantial nature, Couversdly, if’ it 
is so,'it \viil inevitabf^ attain actual existence—be roali/.<'d.- 
From this comment yii the second ess(yitial element in 
the historical embodiment of an aiid, we infer—glancing at 
the institution of the State in passing,—that a State 
is then jvell constituted and internally powerful, when the 
private interest ofits citizfins js one with the common interest 
of the State ; when the one finds its 'gratificalioia aivd reali¬ 
zation in the otlier,o—a pro'position in itself 'Vcry’i'Aipoi'tant. 
But in a State many institutions nuist be adopted, much 
political machinery inwntod, accoiHpauied by appropriate 
political arrangements, — necessitating long ’stl'-iggles ol 
the understanding before what is . cally appropriate can ho 
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‘ (l!iaf;p,verc(],—^involving, moreover; contentions with private 


iiV order to bring about tbe_ desired harmony. The epoch 
when a State attams this harmonious condition, marks the 
period of its bloom, its virtue, its vigour, and its prosperity. 
Butdjhe history of mankind does not begin with a conscious 
aim of arty kind, as it is the case with the particular circles 
into which men form themselves of set purpose. The mere 
social instinct implies a conscious purpose of cccurity for life 
and property ; and when society has been constituted, this 
purpose becomes more comprehensive- The History of tlitv.- 
World begins with its general aim—the realization of the 
Idea of Spirit—only in an implicit form {an siqh) that is, as 
•Nature;, a hidden, imost profoundly hidden^ unconscious 
instinct; and the whole process of History (as already 
observed), is directed to rendering this i m icon scioua; imp also 
a coiiticious one. Thus kppeariug in the form of merely 
;**natnral existence, natural will—that which has been called the 
subjective side,—physical efltting, instinct, passion, private 
interest, as also opinion-a'lid subjcctivejconccption,—sponta-' 
neouBsly present themss^dve^ at the very commencement. 
This vast congeries of \V)litiojj8, interests and activities, con¬ 
stitute the^instrum^nts and means of the "World-Spirit for 
attaining its object; bringing it to consciousness, and real¬ 
izing it. And this aim is none other than finding itself— 
c^ing to itself—and contemplating itself in concrete ac¬ 
tuality, But that those manifestations of vitality on the 
part of individuals and peoples, in which they seek and satisfy 
their ovfti ]?iirposes, are, at the *same time, the means and 
instruments of a higher and broadftr purpose of vcbjch'they 
know nothing,—w'liich they realize ijnconsciously,—might bo 
made a matter of question ; rather has been' questioned, 
and in every variety of form negatived, decried and con>. 
temned as mere dreaming and “ Philosophy.’' But on this 
point I ^announced my view at the*very outset, and asserted ' 
our hypothesis,—whicB, however, will appear in the sequel, 
in the fonn of u legitimate iuferdnco,-^and our belief, that 
Beason governs the world, and has consequently governed 
its histpry. In relation to this independently universal and 
Bubstqnti^ii' eHstence—all else is subordinate, subservient to 
it,» and the means for its development.—The Union of 
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Universal Abstract Existence generally with the ludividnal, 
—the Subjective—that this alone is Truth, belongs to the de- 
partnient of speculation, and is treated in this general forih 
in Logic.—But in the process of the WoMd’s iliStory itself, 
—as still incomplete,—the abstract final aim of history is 
not yet made the distinct object of desire and interest 
While these limited sentiments are still unconsciotis of the 
purpose they are fullilling, the universal principle is implicit 
in them, and is.-realizing itself through them. The question 
also assumes the form of the union of Freedom and If^ecessity ; 
the latent abstract process of Spirit being regarded as Neces¬ 
sity, while that which exhibits itself in the.'conscious wdll of 
men, as their, interest, belongs to the domain of Freedom. 
As the metaphysical connection (i. e. the connection in the • 
idea) of these forms of thought, belongs to L«gic, it would 
1)0 out ofi place to qnajyze it here. The chief and cardinal 
points only shall be mentioned.. ' ' 

Philosophy shews that the Idea advances to an infinjte 
mitithesis ; that, viz. between the Idea in its free, universal 
form—in which it exists for itself—^and t'lie'contrasted form 
of abstract introversion, reflectidh oq itself, whidh is formal 
exihtencc-for-self, personality, formal freedom, such as belongs 
to Spirit only. The universal Idea exists thi,¥s as the Substantial 
totality of things qn the one side^aud as the abstract essenc® 
of free volition on the other side. This reflection of the 
mind on itself is individual sclf-consciousness —the poliy 
opposite of the Idea in its general form, and tlicretore existing 
in absolute Limitation. This polar opposite.is‘consequently 
limitatign, particularization,‘for the universal abs'Slute being; 
it is the lido of its defihite existence; the sphere of its 
formal reality, the sphere of the reverende .paid to God. — 
To comprehend the absolute connectToii of this antithesis, is 
the protbundtask of metaphysics. This Limitation originates 
all form^ of particularity of whatever kind. The formal 
\olition [of which- we haVo spoken] wills itself; dekires to 
iiiahes its own personality valid in all that it piypo^cs and 
does: even the piout individual wishes to be saved &nd happy. 
This pole oftlie antithesis,, existing forjtself, is—in contrast 
with the Absolute Universal B.eing—^ specid separatq exist¬ 
ence, taking cognizance of speciality only; and vi y,ling! that 
alone. In short it plays its- part in the rogjon of mere phe* 
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' noipena. 'This is the sphere of particular purposes, in ef¬ 
fecting which individuals exert theiiiselves on behalf of their 
iadividuality—give it full play and objective realization. This 
is also the sphere of happiness and its opposite. • H e is happy 
who finds his condition suited to his special character, will, 
and fancy, and so enjoys himself in that condition. The 
!fi.istory'of the •World is not tho theatre of happiness. 
Periods of happiiu'ss are blank pages in it, for they are periods 
of harmony,—periods when the antithesis is in abeyance. 
Reflection on self,—the Pfeedom above described—is ab¬ 
stractly defined as the formal clement of tho activity of the 
absolute Idea, The realizifig activity of which we have 
spoken is the middle term of tho Syllogism, one of whose 
. extremes is the Univ^ersiil essence, the Idea, wKich reposes in 
the penetraba of Spirit; and the other, the complex of 
external things,-'-objective matter. That activity is tiie 
medinm by which the universal latent'principle is translated 
into the domain of objectivity. 

1 ViU endeavour to mako' ./hat has been said more vivid 
and clear by examples. 

T.he buiMing of a house isi in the first instance, a subjective 
aim and design. On t^e other hand we have, as means, the 
several substances required for the work,—Iron, Wood, 
Stones. The elements are made use of in working up this 
material: fire to melt the irbn, wind to blow the fire, water to 
set wheels in motion, in order to cut the wood, See, The 
result is, that the wind, which has helped to build the house, 
is shut out b<^ the house; so also are the violence of rains and 
floods, and line destructive powe'J’s of fire, so far as the house 
is made fire-proof. Tho stones and beams obey^,the law of 
gravity,—press ^ downwards,—and so nigh walla are carried 
up. Thus the elemerfth are made use of in accordance with 
their nature, and yet to co-o|)crate for a product, by which 
their operation is limited. Thus the passions of men are 
gratified; they develope themselves and their aims in accord¬ 
ance wjth ^their natur^ tendencie?, and build up the edifice 
of human'’sociGty ; thus fortifying a position for Eight and 
Order agavnst themself. 

The connection of events above indicated, involves also the 
fact, tSa^ in" history an additional result’ is commonly pro- 
dnoM by humau^actidns beyond that which they aim at and 
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obtain—that which 1;hey immediately recd^isS and desire. ^ 
They gratify their own interest; but something farther is 
thereby accomplished, latent in the actions in question, though 
not present t© tiieir consciousness, and not inchtded in, their 
design. An anidogous example is offered in the case of a 
man whp, from a feeling of revenge,—perhaps not an upjust 
one, but produced by injury on the other’s part,—turns that 
other man’s liouse. A eoiuiection is immediately established 
between the ^eed itself and a traiu of circumstances not 
directly included in it, taken abstractedly. In itself it 
consisted in rierely presenting a small llame to,a small 
‘'portion of a beam. Events nat involved in that simple act 
follow of themselves. The part of the beam which was set 
fire to is coiiiiectod with its remotc'portions ; the beam itself , 
is miited with tlie woodwork of the house generally, and this 
with other houses ; so that a wide conflagration ensues, which 


desti'oys the goods and chattels of many other persons besides 
his against whom tlie act <jf revenge was first (firected; per¬ 
haps even costs not a few men tiieir lives. This lay neither 
in the deed absl raote^lly, nor in the design* of tlie man who 
committed it. Hut the actioiidtas a further general begjdng. 
In the design of the doer it was^oiily revenge executed 
against an individual in the destruction of his pmperty, hut 
it ii moreover a crime, and that invoh^bs punishment also. 
This may not have been preserffc to the mind of the perpe¬ 
trator, still less in his intention; but his deed itself, 
general principles it calls into play, its substantial content 
(.'nt ails it. By this example I wish only to impress on you 
tlic consideration, that inra simple act, somofhing farther 
may be iiyplicated than bes in the intention and conscious¬ 
ness of the agent. The example before U3 involves, however, 
this additional considerEftion, that thtf gubslapco of the act, 
consequently we ’may say the act itself, recoils upon the per¬ 
petrator, — reacts upon him with destructive tendency. This 
union of the two eftremoss—the embodiment of a general idea 
in the form of direct reali]:y, “lind the^elevation of^a speciality' 
into connection wijli universal truth - is brought? ^ pass, at 
first sight, 'under the conditions of an utter diversity of 
nature between the two, and an indifference of the one 
extreme lowanls the other. The aims which 4he agents set 
before them are limited and special; btit it^fiiustbe remarked 
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, that the ag(»its ‘vliemaelves are intelligent thinking beinga 
'f he purport of their desires is interwoven with general^ 
tifll considerauoiis of justice, good, duty, &c; for mere 
desire—volition iujts rough and savage forms—falls not 
within the scene and sphere of Universal History. Those 
general considerations, which form at the sarfte time a norm 
ioT directing aims and actions, have a determinate purport; 
for such an abstraction as “ good for its own sake,” has mo 
place in living reality. If men are to act, they must not only 
intend the Good, but must have decided for themselves 
whether this or that particular thing is a Goodi What special 
course of action, however, is igood or not, is determined, as 
regards the ordinary contingencies of private life, by the laws 
and customs of a Stateand here no great di&iculty is pre- 

* sented. ‘ Each individual has his position; he knows on 
the whole what a iust, honourable course of conduct is. As 
to orclinary, private relations, the assertion that it is difficult 
to choose the right and good,—the regarding it as the mark 
of uh'cxaltcd morality to fiwl difficulties and raise scruples 
on that score,—be s^t down to an evil or perverse will, 
which seeki) to evade dutiei not in themselves of a per¬ 
plexing nature ; or, at t.uy rate, to an-, idly reflective habit of 
mind—wH^re a feeble will aflbrds no sufficient .exercise to 
the faculties,—leaving them therefore to find occupation 
wnthiii themselves, and to eispeud themselves on moral self¬ 
adulation. 

'It is quite otherwise with the comprehensive relations 
that History has to do with. In this sphere are presented 
thqse mgjnetttous collisions between existing, acknowledged 
duties, laws, and rights, and those, contingencies .which are 
adverse to this fixed system ; which assail and even destroy 
.its fayiudationa and existence ; whosw tenor may nevertheless 
seem good,—ot the large scale advantageous,—yes, even in¬ 
dispensable and necessary. These contingencies realise 
thenidolres in History: they involve a general principle of a 
ditterent order from that on which depends the 'permanence 
of a pehpla or ^ State. Tliis principle ia an essential phase 
ill the development of the creating Idea, of Truth striving and 
urging towards [fcousctiiusnesa of] itself. Historical men— 
WorldUHiitosical Indvoidv^le —are those in whose aims such 
a genfe^a^principle lies. 
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Caesar, in daYigor of losing a position, nolf peAaps at that 
time of superiority, yet at least of equality with the others 
who were at the head of the State, and of sfUccumbing te 
those who werp just on the point of beccfning Ivis enemies, 
—belongs essentially to this category. These enemies—who 
were at the same time piursuing their personal aims—had^the 
form of the constitution, and the power conferred by an ap¬ 
pearance of juslice, on their side. Caesar was contending for 
the maintenance of his position, honour, and safety; and, 
since the powcf of his opponents included the sovereignty 
over the provingos of the Homan Empire, his vi^ctory secured 
for him the conquest of that entire Emjnre ; and he thus be¬ 
came—thougli leaving the form of tin* constitution—tlie 
Autocrat of thv State. , That wdncli ^*ecurod for liiin the exe¬ 
cution of a design, which in the first instance was of negative 
import—the Autocracy of Koine,—w,is, Iiowpver, at the same 
time an independently* necessary foatui e in 1 he history of 
Home and of the world. It was* not, then, his private gain 
merely, but an unconscious impulse that occasioned 
accomplishment of that for which tlui, .time was ripe. Such 
arc all great historicift men,—wiiose own particftlar aiics 
involve those large issues which are t^e will of the World- 
Spirit. They may bo called Heroes,, inasiquch as tiiey haw 
derived their purposes and their vocation, ilot from the cairn, 
regular course of things, sanctioned by the existing order ; 
blit from a concealed fount—one which has not attained to 
pliononienal, present existence,—from that inner Spirit, still* 
Jiiddeu beneath the surface, which, impinging oti the outer 
^^world as on a shell, bursts it ju pieces, because it«is ujiothev 
j kernel than that which belonged to the shell iu question. 

' They are mAi, tluu’eforo, who appear to draw the impulse of 
their life froip thomsclveap; and w hosu deeds hav e produced 
a condition of things and a eoinpli‘\; of historical relations 
wliich appear to be only their interest, and their work. 

. Such .individuals had up consciousness of the gwieral 
Idea they were unfolding, w’hilf* proseautiug tliosu aims of 
theirs; on the contrary, they were practical, politw^ *raen. 
But at the san^e time they were thinking men, who had an 
insight into the requiromSuts of the ^pie— what was ripe 
for development. • This was the very Truth for thmr age*, .tor 
their world; the species next iu ordoiy so ^to spedk, and^ 
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.which alrfady formed in the wfemb of time. It was 
tiibirs to know this nascent principle ; the necessary, directly 
sequent step'in progress, which their world was to take ; to 
make this, tlieir ahn, and to expend their energy in promot¬ 
ing it. World-historical men—the Heroes of an epoch— 
must, therefore, ho recognised as its clear-sighted ones; their 
'deeds, their words are the best of that time. Cxreat men 
have formed purposes to satisfy themsclvi's, not others. 
Wh.atever prudent designs and counsels they might have 
learned from others, would be tlic more liiiiited and incon¬ 
sistent features in their career; for it was, they who best 
understood aifairs ; from wlh>m others h'arned, and approved, 
or at least acquiesced in—their policy. For that Spirit which 
had taken this fresh sk'p in history js the inmost soul of all 
individuals^ but in a st.ate of unconsciousness which the 
great men in question aroused. Their fellows, therefore, 
folk)W these soul-leader^; for they leel the irresistible power 
of their mvn inner Spirit' thus embodied. If we go on to 
ftSst a look at the fate of these Woidd-llistorical persons, 
whose vocatioK ittwas.,l.o be the agents of the World-Spirit, 
-^we slu'd!- find it to' have been no happy one. They attained 
. no calm enjoyment; ^heirwhole life was labour and trouble; 
their wl'ple nature w'as nought t;lse but their master-passion. 
When their objevt is ai tamed .they fall off like empty hulls 
from the kcruel. They die early, like Alexander; they are 
murdered, 'like Ca;sar ; transported to St. Helena, like 
Napoleon. This fearful consol.ation—that historical men have 
not enjoyed what is called happiness, and of which only pri- 
,yate life.^.ind this maybe passed under very various external 
circumstances) is cajrible,—this,consolation tlVosc may draw 
from history, wjio stand in need of it; and it-'is craved by 
Envy—vexed” at wLaf is great aivl Iransceiidant,—striving, 
tlierefore, to depreciate it, and to find some flaw in it. Thus 
a modern times it has been demonstrated ad nauseam that 
[xrinoes arc generally unhappy qii their thrones ; in conside¬ 
ration of which the ^jossession of a tlirone is tolerated, and 
raen*af(^iesce in the fact thafchiot themselves but the per¬ 
sonages in question are its occupants*. Thq, Free Man, wo 
may obsciwe, is nof^pnvious, hue gladly recogniStes what is 
gr^dt and,exalted, and rejoices that it exists. 

, it is in thc^ light of those common elements which con' 
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^titute tlie interest and tbereforo the passions of individual^, 
Ihat these historical men arc to he regarded. They are gr6at^ 
%tten, because they willed and aceomplished^sometlnng great; 
not a mere fancy, a mere intention, but that wdiich met tiio^ . 
case and fell in with the needs of the age. This mode of 
considering them also excludes the so-cidlcd “psychol<jgicjd.”» 
view, which — serving the purpose of envy most effectually— 
contrives so to refer all actions to the heart,—to bring 
.them under suclf a subjective aspect—as that their authors 
appear to have do}ie everything under the impulse of some 
Passion, mean or grand,—somt; morhid craving,^ awd on 
account of these passions and cravings to have been not 
moral men. Alexander of IMacedon partly subdued Greece, 
and then Asia; theri'fore he was possessed by a morbid crav¬ 
ing for conquest, lie is alleged to have acted frdin a craving 
for fai^e, for conquesl: ; and tlie proof that these were ,tho 
■impelling motives is that he did that which resulted in fame. 
^What pedagogue has not demoii^trated of Alexander th* 
Great—of Julius Cmsar—that they were instigated by such 
passions, and were consequently iynnoral men F — w<iienco the 
conclusion immediately follows that the pedagogue, is a 
.4)etter man than they, because ho has not such pa^ions; ». 
proof of which lies in the Diet that he floes not conquer 
Asia,—vanquish Gnrius and Porus,—hut while he enjoys lile 
' himself, lets others enjoy it too. These psychologists are 
..particularly fond of eoiitomjilatiiig those pccularitios of great* 

- nistorical bgures which appertain to them as private persons, 
.^an must^, eat and drink ; Jie sustains relatlons^o jrieudg 
;and ac(^uaintanc('s ; he has passing impulses and ebullitions 
of temper. •“ No man is a*ljero to his valelj-de-chambre,” is 
a well-known proverb; 1 l^ive added -^id Goethe repeated 
,it ten years later—“ but not because the Termer is no hero, 
'but because the latter is a valet.” lie takes off the hero’s 
boots, assists him to bed^ knows that he prefers pliam- 

E , &c. Jlistoritial personages wai{;ed upon in historical 
;ure by such psyehologifal valets, come- poorly ^ff ;• they 
are brought down by*these their {ittendants to a level wdlh 
—or rather a few dep’ees below the level of—the morality 
of such exquisite ’disceriftrs of spirits. .The IJjiersites of 
Homer who abuses the kings is a standing figure*fo^ all 
times. Blow's—that is beating with a solid dhdgel—he doca* ^ 
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uti/t get in every age, as in the Homeric one ; but his envy, 
,bis egotism, is the thorn which he has to carry in his flesh ; 
and the i;^ndying^ worm that guaw's him is the tormenting 
consideration that his excellent views an(i vituperations 
remain absolutely without result in the world. But our 
satisfaction at the fate of Thersitism also, may have its 
sinister side. 

A World-historical individual is not so unwise as to indulge 
a variety of wishes to divide his regards. • He is devoted to 
the One Aim, regardless of all else. It is even possible that 
such men may treat other great, even sacred interests, incujj- 
siderately; conduct which is indeed obnoxious to moral repre¬ 
hension. But so mighty a form must traipple down many 
an innocent flowet—crush to pieces many an object in its 
path. 

Jf’he special'interest of passion .is thus inseparable from 
the active-development of a general princijde: for it is from 
‘rile special and determiimte and from its negation, that the 
Universal result^. Particularity.contends with its like, and 
some lo^ is involved*in tljje issue, it is not the gencrid idea 
• tTiat is implicated im opposition and combat, and that is 
s.’xposc^to danger. It remains in the background, untouced 
and uninjured. ITIiis may be called the emminq ^"reasu ^— 
that it sets the passions io work for ifcsi'lf, while that ^’liich 
develops its existence through such impulsion pa^ the 
penalty, and suffers loss. Per it is beinpthat is 

so treated, and of this, part is of uo value, part is positive 
,aud ^aj^ The particular is for the most part o£ tc^ trifling 
value as Compared the general: individuals.are sacri¬ 
ficed and aban^oneo.' The Idea pays the poaalty deter¬ 
minate existence jnd of corru|jtibiIity, not from itself but 
from .the passion^ of individuals. ‘ ’ 

But though we might tolerate the idea that indi .riduala, 
theic desires and the gratification of them, are, thus sacri¬ 
ficed, and their happiness given up to the empire of Chance, 
to i*hi(jji it belongs ; and that^ a general rule, individuals 
come "under the category of means to An ulterior end,—there 
is one aspect of human iiidividuaiity which wo should hesitate 
to vegar^in that subordinate light, even.in relation to the 
liibhtftt; since it ia absolutely no subordinate^ element, but 
exists in those individuals as inherently etern^ and divii.e. 
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I mean morality, ethics,' reliyion. Even wlieu ’speakinf** of 
the realization of the great ideal aim by nnjans of indivi¬ 
duals, the subjective element in them—their interest and tluTt 
of thejr cravings and impul«jes, their view's and judgments, 
though exhibited as the merely foianal side of their exist¬ 
ence,—was spoken of as having an infinite right to be forv 
suited. The first idea that presents itself in spejTkiiig oF 
is that of something external to the object, and hav¬ 
ing no share in ^he object itself. But merely natural things— 
even the commonest lifeless objects—used as means, must be 
of such a kind ns adapts them to their ])urpose ; they must 
possess something in common vfith it.. Human beings k'ast 
of all, sustain the bare external relation of more means to 
the great idea? aim. Kot only do they in the very act of 
realising it, make it the occasion of satisfying personal desires, 
whose purport is diverse from that aim—bift they share in 
that ideal aim itself*; add are for .that very reason objeefs of 
their own existence; not formally merely, as the world jjf 
living beings generally is,—whoseIndividualjife is esscnl ially 
subordinate to that of sman, and is •ppopdrly used lyj as an 
instrument. Men, ou*the contndy, are object? orexisteiiCe 
to themselves, as regards the intrinsic'niport of the aim in 
(juestiou. To this order belongs that in tliojii wliieh vTt woufd 
exclude from the <-ategory of mere means, - Morality, Ethics,. 
Eeligion. That is to say, man is *an object of existence iji 


himself only in virtue of the Divine that is in him,—that which « 
was designated at the oiutset as Reason ; which, in view 
of its activity and power of self-determination* was called 
Freedom. And we affirm—witfeout entering at presSfitflli th6 
proof of the assertion—that®eligion. Morality, &c. have their 
foundation and source in that principle, and So gre essentially 
elevated abovc*all alien ne?bssity and dhance. And here we 
njust remark that individuals, to the ext(;ut*o£ their freedom, 


are responsible for the depravation and enfeeblo.ment of 
morals andT religion., This m the seal of the absolute and 
sublime destiny of man—th^t he knoWs what is .^ocL and 
what is evil; that is, Jiis ddstiny, his very ability to will 
either good or tvil,—in one word, thatjie is the subject of 
moral imputation, imputatjpn not only Sf evil,- but of gpod; 
and not only condfernmg this or that particular u1att§r, .Ind 
all that happens ah exiH, but also the good and evil attach- • 
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to his individual freedom. TheF brute'alone is.simply 
innocent. It would, however, demand an extensive expla* 
Nation—as extensive as the analysis of moral freedom itself— 
to preclude or obviate all the misunderstandings which the 
statement that what is called innocence imports the entire 
^unconsciousness of evil—is wont to occasion. 

• In Contemplating the fate which virtue, morality, even 
piety experience in higtory, we must not fall into the Litany 
of Lamentations, that the good and pious often—or for the 
most part—fare ill in the world, while the evil-disposed and 
wicked prosper. The term prosperity is ijsed in a variety 
of meanings—riches,.outwsB:d honour, and the like. But In 
speaking of something which in and for itself constitutes an 
aim oii existence, that ^o-called welhor ill-fawng of these or 
those isolated individuals cannot he regarded as an* essential 
element in thei rational order of the universe. With more 
justice than happiness, *- oy a fortunat^^nvironment for in- 
^viduals,—it is demanded of the grand aim of the world’s 
existence, that .it should'* foster, nay involve the execution 
and ratificatioh df g©»d, moral, righteous purposes. What 
' makes iflen -morally discontented (a discontent, hy the hye, 
on which they somewhat pride themselves), is that they do 
Tiot finffrthe present adapted to the realization of aims which 
they hold to be 'right and just (more especially in modern 
times, ideals of politidhl constitutions); they contrast 
unfavourably things as they are, with their idea of things as 
they ought to be. In this case ^ it is not private interest 
nor passion that desires gratification, but Beason, Justice, 
•Libfeity^f' and equipped with this title, the demand in ques¬ 
tion assumes a lofty bearing, «nd readily ademts"a.'position 
not merely of •discontent, but of open revoR against the 
actual condition of the world. 'rTo estimate, such a feeling 
and such vie-vys'aright, the demands insisted upon, and the 
very dogmatic opinion^ asserted, must be examined. At no 
time'^o much as m our own, have such general principles and 
notipn^been advanced, or w'itli,"greater assurance. If in days 
gone h/, history seemfe to present, itself as a struggle of pas¬ 
sions ; in our time—though displays of passion are not waut- 
ingj—it .exhibits partly a preddpiuance of the struggle of 
natiocLS a&suming the authority of principles; partly that of 
passions and ^ntei^ts essentiaUy snhiective, but und<^ the 
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mask of such higher sanctions. The pretensions thhs ceft-* * 

tended for as legitimate in the name of that wjiich has beeii 
stated as the ultimate aim of lieason, pass accordingly, fof 
absolute aims,^to the same extent as ^Religion, Slonds, 
Ethics. Nothing, as before remarked, is now more con\uion 
than the complaint that the ideals which imagination sets 
up are not realized—that these .glorious dreams are destroyed 
by cold actuality. These Ideals—which in the voyage of life 
founder on tho? rocks of hard reality—may be in the first 
instance only subjective, and belong to the idiosyncrasy of* 
the individual, flnagining himself the highest and wisest. Sucli 
do not properly belong to , this category. Eor the fancies 
which the individual in his isolation^indulges, cannot bd the 
model for universal realty ; just as universal law is tnot de¬ 
signed for the units of the mass. Those as suchmiay, in fact, 
find their interests, decidedly thrust into “the background. 
But by the term “ Ideal,” we also \mderstand t^ie ideal of 
lieason, of tlje Good, of the True. Poets, as e.g, Schiller, 
have painted such ideals touchingry and with^trong emotion, 
and with the deeply melancholy^TTonviction .that they 
could not be realized. In affirming^ on the contrary,^tiTair 
the Universal Beason does realize irself, we have indeed 
nothing to do w'ith the individual emj)irically Regarded. 
That admit! of degrees of bett^'r and worse, since here 
chance and speciality have received authority from the Idea 
to exercise their monstrous i^ower. Much, therefore, ii:^ 
particular aspects of the grand phenomenqp might be 
found fault with. This subjective fault-finding,—which, how¬ 
ever, only keeps in view tlfc individual and it^efleiendy, 
without taking notice of lieason pervading the whole,—is 
easy ; and inasmuch as il^assorts an exgpllcuti intention with 
regard to thd good of .the whole, anJ seeiips to result from 
a kindly heart, it* feels authorized to give itself airs and as- 
. sume gi^t consequence. It is easier to discover a deficiency^ 
in individuals, in states, aAi ip Providence, than to see their- 
real import and value'. Ejir in this • merely negj|j(iv(r faulty 
finding a proud position is taken,—one which bverlboks the 
object, without having entered into it,-*-without having com¬ 
prehended its -positive aspect. Age *generally makes men 
more tolerant; youth ^s always discontented,' OAie tolerance 
of a gejs the result of the ripeness of a judgment which, ndb 
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' merely as tlie result of indifference, Is satisfied even with 
what' is inferior; but, more deeply taught by the grave ex- 
^rience of life, has been led to perceive the substantial, 
solid worth of the^'object in (juestion. ^ho iflsight then to 
which—in contradistinction from those ideals—philosophy is 
bo lead us, is, that the real world is as it ought to be—that 
the truly good—the universal divine reason—is not a mere 
abstraction, but a vital principle capable of realising itself. 
This Qood, this Reas&n, in its most concrete form, is God. 
♦God governs the world ; the actual working of his govern¬ 
ment—the cavrjing out of his plan—is the’History of the 
World. This plan philosophy strives to comprehend; for 
only that which has bepn developed as the result of it, pos¬ 
sesses hpn/i fide rcality. That which does not accord with 
it, is negative, worthless existence. Before the pure light of 
this divine Idea-'>-which is no mere Ideal—^the phantom of a 
world whose events are an incoherent' concourse of fortuitous 
cifpumstances, utterly vanishes. Philosophy wishes to dis¬ 
cover the substantial purport, the real side of tile divine idea, 
and to justify the 8(J“fi\iich despised dleality of things ; fo 
^^Wison is the comprehensidh of the Divine work. But as to 
what* concerns the pdrversion, corruption, and ruin of reli¬ 
gious, 'Ahical and moral purposes, and states of society 
generally, it must bo affirmed, that in their essence these are 
infinite and eternal; but that the forms they assume may be 
.of a limited order, and consequently belong to the domain 
of mere nature, and be' subject to the sway of chance. 
They are therefore perishable, and exposed to decay and. 
cerruptiol?.' ^ Beligion and morifility—in the same way as in¬ 
herently universal essences—have the peculiarity of' being 
present in the individual soul, in the full extent of their Idea, 
and therefore truly-anS really; alfhough they may not mani¬ 
fest themselves in it in eostenso, and are not applied to fully 
developed relations. The religion, the morality of a limited 
, 8phere*of life—that of a shepherd'or a peasant, e.g.—\n its in- 
tensiyp cqpceiitration find limiJatiou to a few perfectly simple 
relations bf life,—has infinite wdirth; the same worth as the 
religion and morality of eitensiye toiowled^, and of an 
exist^ce rich in th^compass of jits relations and actions. 
Thiainijer ftcus—this simple regionof the clfiimsof subjective 
freedom,—the hpme*of volition, resolfitionj and action,-s-the 
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abstract sphere, of conscience,—that whictP consprises the^ 
responsibility and moral value of the individual, remains' 
untouched; and is quite shut gut from the uoiSy din of th% 
World’8History—includingnot merely external and temporal 
changes, but also those entailed by the absolute necessity in¬ 
separable- from the realisation of the Idea of Ereedom itself. 
Hut as a general truth this must bo regarded as aettfed,* 
that whatever in the world possesses claims as noble and 
glorious, has nevertheless a higher existence above it. The 
claim of the W*rld-Spirit rises,above all special claims. 

. These observations may suffice in reference ,to the means 
which the World^pirit uses fop realizing its Idea. Stated 
simply and abstractly, this mediation involves the activity 
of personal existences in whom Eea'feon^is present as their 
absolute, substantial being; but a basis, in the ^rst instance, 
still obscure and unknown to them. But thewsubject becomes 
more complicated and difficult y^hen we regard individuals 
not merely in their aspect of activity, but more •Concretely, 
in conjunction with a particular nmuifestation of that activtl^r 
in their religion and morality,— iorrm^ existence which are 
intimately connected with Eeasoh, and share in its absolu^ 
claims. Here the relation of mere meai^ to an end disappears, 
and the chief bearings of this seeming di^culty in a»ference 
to the absolute aim of Spirit, have been bfiefly considered. 

(3.) The third point to be ahalysed is, therefore—what 
is the object to be realized by these means ; i. e. what is the 
form it assumes in the realm of reality. We have spe )keii of 
meansj hut in the carrying out of a subjective,*limited aim, 
we havq also to take intq tconsideration th'e elvto^Ai; of, a 
materMy either already present or which has to be procured. 
Thns the (mestion would arise: What is the material, in 
which the Ideal of Bea^n is wrouglrtTgut ?* The primary 
answer would be,—Personality itself—human desires—Sub¬ 
jectivity geuerally. In human knowledge and volition, as ‘ 
its material element, Be^on attains positive existence. 
We have considered sub^tivO volitipn where it' has, an 
object which is the ^ruth and essence of a reality,wizr where 
it constitute^a great wor^d-historical passion. Asa subjec¬ 
tive will, occupied with limited passions, it is dependent, an d 
caa gratify its flesires only within the limits oft this Hppen- 
denw. But the subjlctive will has alSo a substantial lire-;;- 
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fi Tcalitj,—\ifinch it moves in the region o^ essential being, 
and has the essential itself as the object of its exist- 
*^noe. This 'essential being ,is the union of the svH^ective 
with th 6 r«* 0 MaZ TVill: it is the moral Whole, the State^ which 
is that form of reality in which the individual has and enjoys 
his freedom; baton the condition of his recognizing, believing 
'in ’and'willing that which is common to the Whole. And this 
must not be understood as if the subjective will of the social 
unit attained its gratification and enjoyment through that 
common Will; as if this wereji means provided for its benefit; 
as if the individual, in bis relations to other kidividuals, thus 
limited his freedom, in order that this universal limitation— 
the mutual constraint of all—might secure a small space of 
liberty for each, ^afjier, we affirm, are Law, Morality, 
Governmenji, and they alone, the positive reality and com¬ 
pletion of Freedonj. Freedom of a low and limited order, 
is mere caprice; which* fiqds its exercise in the sphere of 
particular mid limited desires. 

* "Subjective volition—Passion—is that which sets men in 
activity, that which efE^ts “ practical”<d'ealiza,tion. Theldea is 
inner»* 8 pring of action f the State is the actually existing, 
realized moral .life. OTor it is the Unity of the universid, 
essential Will, with that of the individual; and this is “ Mo¬ 
rality.” The Individual living in this unity has a moral 
life; possesses a value that consists in this substantiality 
^alone. Sophocles in his Antigone, says, “ The divine com¬ 
mands are not of yesterday, nor of to-day; no, they have an 
infinite exisfei^ce, and no one could say whence they came.” 
The lorr^i-'.if morality are not accidental, but are the essen¬ 
tially Rational. It is the very o^ect of the Sta^ ttat w^hat 
is essential in the practical activity of men, and in their dis¬ 
positions, should duly recognized; .that it should have a 
manifest existence, and maintain its position. It is the abso- 
’ lute interest of Reason that this moral Whole should exist; 
and hevein lies the justification a^ merit of heroes'who have 
founded states,—however rUde tljose may have been. ,In the 
history p^the World, only those ][)coplea can come under our 
notice which form a state. For it must lie ui^erstood that 
this latter is the realiuation of Fr^dom, i.e. of the absolute 
final jnm, and that it exists for its own sa^ie."It must further 
Ijp understood tlyit all the worth which the human being pos- 
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sesses—all spiritual'reality, he possesses <ftily through 
State. For his spiritual reality consists in this, that his own 
essence—Eeason—is objectively present to hiin, iSiat it po^ 
aesses objective immediate existence for4iim. Thus only is 
he fully conscious; thus only is he a p^aker of morality—of 
a just and moral social and political life. For !Sruth is the 
Unity of the universal and subjective'Will; and the I^iversal 
is to be found in the State, in its laws, its universal and ra¬ 
tional arrangements. The State is the Divine Idea as it 
exists on Earth. We have in it, therefore, the object of 
History in a n*ore definite shape than before that in which 
Freedom obtains objectivity, »id Uvea in the enjoyment of 
this objectivity. For Law is the objectivity of Spirit; volition 
in its true form. Only that will ^hic^ obeys law, is free 
for it obeys itself—it is independent and so fret^. When the 
State or our country constitutes a community of existence; 
when the subjective will of man guboiits to laws,—the contra¬ 
diction between Liberty and Necessity vaniaheS. The na¬ 
tional has necessary existence,* as being the reality and 
substance of things, a<id we are free-i*i-recognizing it as law, 
and following it as the substaiE^e. of our own being.. Xh& 
objective "and the subjective will • are then reconciled, 
and present one identical homogeneous whole. a^For the 
moraUty (Sittlichkeit) of the State is dot of that ethical 
(moralische) reflective kind, inVhieh one’s own conviction 
bears sway; this latter is rather the peculiarity of th^ 
modem time, while the true antique morality is based on the 
principle of abiding by one’s -duty [to the.sthte at large]. 
An Athenian citizen did what was required olMiitm as* it 
were ^oiUp instinct: but «f I reflect ou the object of my 
activity, L must have the consciousness •that my will has 
been called into exercisd? But rtiortilfty is Duty—substan¬ 
tial Eight—a second nature” as it has been justjy-called ; 
for the first nature of man is his primary merely am’mft l ex¬ 
istence. ‘ • 

The development in of the Idea of the S|j^ate be^ 

longs to the Fhilc^ophy ^f Jurisprudenee; but*i1«must be 
observed tha4 in the theories of our time' various errors are 
ciirrent respecting it, wlych pass for •stablisbed truths, and 
have become fi^fed prejudices. We will mention oqjy a few 
of them, giving prominence to such Is h%ve a reference ta 
the 9to)ect of our bistoiy* 
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':».,Tbe errorSThidi first meets us is the direct'contradictory 
of our principle that the s^ate presents the realizatioji of 
Freedom ; ‘the' opinion, viz., that man is free^by nature, but 
that in in thtf"State—towhich nevertheless he is irresis¬ 

tibly impelled—ho must limit this natural freedom. That man 
is free by Nature is quite correct ini one sense ; viz., that he is 
so aevording to the Idea of Humanity ; but we imply thereby 
that lie is such only in virtue of his destiny—that he has an 
undeveloped power to become suchfor the “ Nature” of an- 
object is exactly synonymous with its “ Idea.^' But the view 
in question itqports more, than this. When, man is spoken 
of as “ free by Nature,” .the aiode of his existence as well as 
his destiny is implied. Ilis merely natural and primary con- 
.dition is.intended. Jn this sense a “ state of Nature” is as¬ 
sumed in 'wlfich mankind .at large are in the possession of 
their natural rights with the unconstrained exercise and'enjoy- 
ment^of their freedom. This assumption is not indeed raised 
t .0 the dignity of the historical fact; it would indeed be dif¬ 
ficult, were the attempt seri-ously made, to point out any such 
condition as actuallyv;.xiating, or as ^having ever occurred. 
Examples ‘<)f a savage state of life can be pointed out, but 
they are marked by In-utal passions and deeds of* violence ; 

• while, hA..70ver rude and simple their conditions, they in¬ 
volve soeiiil arraiigdments which (to use the common phrase) 
restrain freedom. That assumption is one of those nebulous 
jpoages which theory produces; an idea which it cannot avoid- 
originating, but which it fathers upon real existence^ without 
sufficient' historical justification. 

•Wkwip'i-.'find such a state of Nature to be in actual experi¬ 
ence, answers exactly to the Idea ofa mereZynatural condition. 
Freedom as tho ideal of that which is original £id natural, 
does not exist as and nai^-ral. Bather must it be 

fifst sought out and won; and that by an incalculable medial 
discipline of the intellectual aiid moral powers. The state, 
of Nata^er is, therefore, predominantly, that of injustice and* 
violence, (^f untamed natural iihpi)lses, of inhuman deeds and 
feelings^ •Limitation is certainly prodpeed by Sopiety and 
the State, but it is a limitation of the mere bcute emotions 
and rude iustincts; a« also, in a mbro advanced stage of cul¬ 
ture,tof^the* iiremeditated self-will of caprice and passion.* 
Hub kind of cqjistrAint is part of the instrumentality by 
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which ouiy, the consciousness of Preedom and tffo desire {»#' 
its attainment, in its true—^that.is Jiational an^ Ideal form— 
can be obtained. To the Ideal of FreedomvLaw and Morality, 
are indispensably requisite; and they are inand for Ihemselvbs, 
universal existences, objects and aims j which are discovered 
only by the activity of thought, separating itself from the mejelt 
sensuous, and developing, itself, in opposition there^b; and 
which must on the other hand, be introduced into and incor¬ 
porated with th« originally sensuous will, and that contrarily 
to its natural inclination. The perpetually recurring misap¬ 
prehension of Pl'cedom consists in regariiing that term only in 
its formal, subjective sense, abstracted from its essential 
objects and aims ; thus a constrain^ put upon impulse, de¬ 
sire, passion—pertainiilg to the particular individual/is such 
— a' limitation, of caprice and self-will is regarded as a fet¬ 
tering of Freedom. • We should on the contrary look upon 
such limitation as the ihdispensablefproviso of emancipalion. 
Society and the State are the very conditions in which- Frgp- 
dom is realized. 

We must notice a^econd view, cLStravening the princi- 
])le of the development of moraf relations into a fegal forjE-.* 
pairiarehal condition is regarded—either in reference to 
the entire race of man, or to some branctes of it—*-89 exclu¬ 
sively that condition of things, iij which the legal element is 
combined with a due recognition of the moral and emotional 
parts of our nature; and in which justice as united-with thesej, 
truly and reidly influences the intercourse of the social units. 
The basis of the patriarchal condition is the family relation; 
which develops the wimary form of conscious suc¬ 

ceeded by that of me StaSe as its second phase. The patri¬ 
archal condition is one of transition, in jyhtch,the family has 
already advailced to the ^sition of a T'aoe or people ; where 
the union, therefore, has already ceased to be simply a bond 
of love aijd confidence, and has become one of plighted ser¬ 
vice. We must fiirst exifpii^e the ethical princi^d^ of the 
Family., The Family mayibe reckonetl as virtually a .single 
person; since its members ^ave either mutually' sin^ndered 
their individfial personality, (and coi:\pequently their legal 
position towards each other, with the i%st of their particiuar 
interests ahd desires) as in the case of the Farefits j^or^have 
not yet attained suc'a an independent personality,— '(the 
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•'€?Wldren,—^who ^ primaril^in that me7el;^natural condition 
already mentipned. They live, therefore, in a unity^ of feei¬ 
ng, love, confidence, and faith in each other. And in a rela< 
tion of mutual love, the one individual has thd consciousness 
of himself in the consciousness bf the other; he lives out of 
^elf; and in this mutual sdlf-renunciation each regains the 
life tha? had been virtually transferred to the other; gains, 
in fact, that other’s existence and his own, as involved with 
that other. The farther interests connected with the neces¬ 

sities and external concerns of life; as well as the develop¬ 
ment that has to take place within their cir'Me, i. e. of the 
children, constitute a commoh object for the members of the 
Family. The Spirit of J;he Family—the Penates—form one , 
• substantial being, as much as the Spirit of a People in the 
State; and mormity in both cases consists in a feeling, a 
consciousness, a'nd a* will, not limited to individual per¬ 
sonality an^ interest, but eoibracing the common interests 
of -the members generally. But this un\ty is in the case of 
tbe Family essential ly oa eoifeeling ; not advancing beyond 
the limits ^of the rnerS^ natural. Tlfo piety of the Family 
Triation sRould be respected in the highest degree by the 
State ; its means State obtains as its members ihdi- 
vuduals wio are already moral (for as mere persona they are 
not) and who in uniting ^o form a state bring with them 
that sound basis of a political edifice—tbe capacity of feeling 
-<)ne with a Whole. But the expansion of the Family to a 
patriarchal ^nity • carries us beyond the ties of blood-rela¬ 
tional^—the simply natural elements of that basis ; and 
odtside oT’these limits the mem’bers of the community mush 
enter upon the position of independent personality. * A re¬ 
view of the patrii&cl)^ condition, m extenao, would lead us 
to give special attention to the Theopratical Constitution. 
The head of the patritmchal clan is also its priest. If the 
P^ily in its general relations, is not yet separated from 
civic sodiofy and the state, the^seiJaratiomof religion'firam it 
has also not yet taken ^lace; an^ so much the less since the 
piety of'the hearth is itself a profoundly subj^tive state of 
feehng. , < -* 

We have consideredTiiwo aspects ofiFreedom^—^the objectiva 
and Ifbe oubjective; i^ theremre. Freedom is asserted to con* 
asst in the individuals of a State all agreeing in its arrange- 

t. •'Ml. 
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meats, it is evident that only the subjective dspeot is regar^glJ.. 
The natural inference from this principle is, that no law can 
be valid without the approval of all. ^is difficulty is at¬ 
tempted to be obviated by the decisioif that the' minority 
must yield to the majority '; the majority therefore bear the 
sway. But long ago J. J. Bousseau remarked, that in tliat 
case tliere would bo no longer freedom, for the wifl of tKb 
minority Would cease to be respected. At the Polish Diet 
each single mejnber had to give his consent before any politi¬ 
cal step could be taken; and this kind of freedom it was that 
ruined the State. Besides, it is a dangerous and false preju¬ 
dice, that the People alone have reason and insight, and 
know what justice is; for each popular faction may represent 
itself.as the People, and the questifin qg to what constitutes, 
the State is ono of advanced science, and ijpt of* popular 
decision. • 

If the principle of Tegard fop the individual will is recog¬ 
nized as tlic only basis of political liberty,' viz.. That nothing 
should be done by or for the Staitc to' which all the memBbrs 
of the body politic l»ve not given -Ihuil* siinction, wo have, 
properly speaking, nd Constitution. The only aVrangemeTiK 
that would be necessary, would be, first, a centre having no 
will of its own, but which should tak<j into cort-ideration 
what appeared to be the necessities <Jf the State; and, 
secondly, a contrivance for callihg the members of the State 
together, for,taking the votes, and for performing the arith¬ 
metical operations of reckoning and comparing the numbe?” 
of votes for the different propositions, and thtoeby deciding 
upon them. The State i» an. abstraction, havi:^,.'weo«its 
generic e:|j3tcn£c in its citizens; but it is an actuality, and 
its simply generic existence must embody itself in individual 
will and activity. Thtf* want of girv^nmeht and political 
.‘idniinistration in general is felt; this necessitates the selec¬ 
tion and separation from the rest of those who ^ve to take 
the helm in politipal affairs, to decide concerning them, and 
to give orders to other cil^zehs, with^ view to the execution 
of their plans. If e.^.'even the people iiyft«Democracy 
. resolve on aawar, a general must head the arn^ It is only by 
a Constitution, that ^e^ebst/rdetion - it l leH S^te—attains life 
and reality; but this involves the distinction between those ^ 
. w'ho command and those wb: obey.-^Ye4 obedience seems * 
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•.tQjsonsietenl? witfi .liberty, and those who command appear to 
do the verjr opposite ofchat which the fundamental idea of 
file State, Viz. tlii# of Freedom, requires. It is, howevor, 
urged that,"*—though the distiuction between commanding ano 
obeying is absolutely necessary, because aflairs could not gc 
on without it—and indeed this seems oul^ a compulsory liim> 
ifation,'external to and even contravenmg freedom in tin; 
abstract—the constitution should bo*at least so framed, 
that the citizens may obey as littld as pcissible, and tlie 
smallest modicum of free volition be left to the connnantls 
of the superiors;—that'the substance of that for wliicl) 
^subordination is necessary, even in its most important bear¬ 
ings, should be decided and resolved on by the People—by 
, the will^of many or pf all the citizens ; though it is supposed 
to be therebjf-provided that the State should be possessed of 
•vigour and strength as a reality—an individual unity.—Tht; 
primary consideration is, «then, the dfstinctiou between the 
governing smd the governed, and political constitutions in the 
abstract have been rightly divided into Monarchy, Aristocracy, 
and Democracy ;*wl!icli>y ves occasion, however, to the remark 
.tiuif Mounrchy itself must be further divided into iJi s- 
potism-and Monareby^proper; that-in all the'divisions to 
which leading Idea gives rise, only the generic charactei 
is to be made promment,—it being not intended thereby that 
the particular category under review should be exhausted as 
a Form, Order, or K.ind in its concrete development. But 
especially it must be observed, that the above-mentioned divi^ 
sions admi't df ^ multitude of particular modifications, - not 
only ajm** lae lie within the limita of those classes themselves, 
—but also such as are mixtures of several of thes&pssentially 
distinct classes, and which are consequently mis^ape’u, un¬ 
stable, and inconsiste^it forms. In such a collision, the con¬ 
cerning question is, what is the lest constitution ; that is, by 
what arrangement, organization, or mechanism of the power of 
the Stdtyitaobject can bo most susely attained. Tfiis object 
may ii^deM he varioilsly undcrsiiood ; for instance, as the 
calm eujej^tt^t of life on the part of the citizens, or as Uni¬ 
versal Happinlti^ Such- aiiiqs have suggested «the scf-called 
Ideals of ConstititCibB», and,-ras a'^articular branch of the 
subje^tj-^Ideals of the Education of Princes ([Penelon),‘or of 
the goyerning boijy—fhe aristocracy at large (Plato); for the 
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chief point they treat of is. the condition df tlfose subjeete: 
who stand at the heSd of affairs; and in thMe Ideals the con¬ 
crete details of political organization me not at all coif- 
sidered. The*inquiry into the best constitution iS frequently 
treated as if riot only the theory were an affair of subjective 
independent conviction; but as if the introduction o^ 
stitiition recognized as the best,—or as supfirior to others, 
—could be the result of a resolve adopted i^his theoretical 
manner; as if the form of a constitution were a matter of free 
choic'e, determined by nothing else but reflection. Of this 
artless fashioif was that deliberation,—not andeed of the 
Persian people, but of the PeAian grandees, who had con-, 
spired to overthrow the pseudo-Sinej’cHs and the Magi, after 
their undertalcing had succeeded, ancUwhen there,was rio« 
scion of the royal family living,—as to- wha4 constitution 
they should introduce into Persia; and Htrodotus gives an 
equally naive account df this delibefation. ^ • • 

In the’ present day*, the Constitution of a country syjd 
people is not represented as so ^entirely dependent on free 
and deliberate choice. The fundiiifTfental* but,abstractly 
(and therefore imperloctlyj entertained coiiceptioli of Prfc,^ 
dom, has resulted in the [Republic being very gonerillly re¬ 
garded—in theory—f\& theonly just and tjue politic.^rbonsti- 
tution. ’ Many even, w'ho occupy elevated ofiicial positions 
under monarchical constitutions—so far from being opposed 
to this idea—are actually its supporters; only they see that'< 
such a constitution, though the best, cannot be realized 
under all circumstances; and that—while* men are what they 
are—we must be satisfied with less freedom ; the mWlalbhi&l 
coristitutiq^ — imder the g^'en circumstances, and the present 
moral condition of the people—rbeing qiEefi. regarded as the 
most advantageous. In*this view msb^ the' necessity of a 
particular constitution is made to depend on the condition of 
the people in such a way as if the latter were non-essential 
and accidental. This* rep^septation is founded oi^he dis¬ 
tinction which the reflective uuderstdnding makfS between 
an idea and the corresponding reality; holdingj^mi%bstract 
and consequdhtly untrue jdeanot grpsping^ in its com¬ 
pleteness, or --which is viirfjually, thougOTlbwn point of form, 
the same,—^not taking a concrete view of a people'and^'ltato. 
\fe shall have to shew further on, ^at d;he constitutioa 
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t^opted by^a people makes one .substance—one spirit—with 
its religion,' it/i art and philosophy, or, at least, with its concep- 
S,ions and thoughi's—its culture generally; not to expatiate 
upon the additioiw influences, ah extrd, of clhnate, of neigh¬ 
bours, of its place in the "W orld» A State is an individual 
totality, of which you cannot select any partietdar side, 
Siltfioiigh a sflpremely important' one, such as ita political 
constitution; |pd deliberate and decide respecting it in that 
isolated form. Not only is that constitutioikmost intimately 
connected with and dependent on those other Spiritual forces; 
but the form of the entire moral and inlfellectual indivi¬ 
duality—comprising all the fbrees it embodies—is 'only 'a step 
in the development of t]ie grand Whole,—with its place pre- 
appoipJ;ed in the process; a fact wliich gives the highest 
sanction to ihe constitution in question, and establishes its 
absolute necessity,—The origin of a state involves imperious 
lordfihip on the one hand, instinctive submission on the 
other. But even obedience—lordly power, and the fear 
inspired by a ruler—in itsMf implies some degree of voluntary 
connection. iTvefl hi barbarous states this is the case; it is 
t:S®t the i^latcd will of individuals t£at prevails; individual 
pretensions are relinquished, and the general will is the 
e&euciiil bond of political union. This unity of the'general 
and the particular is the Idea itself, manifesting itself as a 
state, and ivhich subsequently undergoes further development 
, within itself. The abstract yet necessitated process in the 
development cf truly independent states is as follows;— 
They oegin with.regal power, whether of patriarchal or 
reiliWy urigin. In the next ‘phase, particularity ^nd indi¬ 
viduality assert themselves in tSie form of Arirtoerdey and 
Democracy. JiU^tly, w'e have the subjection of these separate 
interests to a si,n^e* power; bdt wdiich can tie absmutely 
none other than one outside of which those spheres have an 
independent position, viz. the Monarchical. T^^o phases 
of roynhy, therefore, must .be^distinguished,—a primary 
and ^ sj^ndary on%. . This process is necessitated, so 
..that thf rom of government assigned te a particular stage of 
developmenntow£ present itself; ^t is therefore no matter gf 
choic^, but is tmtPwrm which is adapted to the spirit of the 
peo^., • , • 

« In a Con8titirtiou*the main feature of interest is the selfr 
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development of tbe rational, that is^ the ^olitieei conditioiT 
of a people; the setting free of the succei3||ll^e 'elements of« 
the Idea: so that the several powers in Statg manifest 
themselves as separate,—attain their appropriate and special 
perfection,—and yet in this independent condition, work 
together for one object, and are held togethv by 
form an organic whole. The State is thus the^ embo*. 
diment of rational freedom, realizing an# recognizing 
itself in an objective form. For its objectivity consists in 
this,—that its successive stages are not merely ideal, but are 
present in an appropriate redity^ and that in their separate 
and several working, they are absolutely merged in that 
agency by which the totality—the soul*-the individuate unity 
—is produced, and of which it is the result. • 

The State is the Idea of Spirit in the external' manifesta* 
tion of human Will an^ its Freedom. It is to the St}te, 
therefore, that change in the aspect of History indissolubly 
attaches itself; and the successive phases of the Idea mani«* 
fest themselves in it as distinct ipoMiicsl,principles. The 
Constitutions under wQich Worl^-Historical peoples have 
reached their culmination, are peculiar jto them ; and there¬ 
fore do not present a generally applicable political basis 
it otherwise, the differences of similar co&titutions would 
consist only in a peculiar method «f expanding and develop¬ 
ing that generic basis ; whereas they really originate in 
diversity of principle. From the comparison therefore of the 
political institutions of the ancient World-Historisal peoples, 
it so happens, that for the most recent principle of a,£oqgti^ 
tution—tpr' the principle of o\ir own times—nothing (so to 
speak) (fan b* learned. In Jcienee and art ij: is quite other¬ 
wise • c.g,, the ancient philosophy is so ^(lidedly the basis of 
the modem, tbht it is inevitably contained*in the latter, and 
constitutes its basis. In this case the relation is that of a 
continuous, development of the same structure, whose 
foundation-stone, walls, and*.ro£)f• have ^remained whd^ they 
were. In Art, the. G-reek iteelf, in its original J^m,*fur« 
nishes us the best mcidels. Hut in regard to ^i^c^ con- 
stijjution, it i^ quite otherwise; here»tjj^^dmcient and 
the Modern have not their* essential principle in ,eom^ff. 
Abstract definitions and dogmas respecting just goverifment, 
’-importingthatint^ligence and virtue ought tb bear awar 
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indeed^ common to both. But nothing is so absurd as to 
look to Gieei;«i, Bomans, or Orientals, for models for the 
political ^urangi^nents of our time. From the East may 
be derived beautiful pictures of a patrii&chal condition, 
of paternal government, and of devotion to it on the part of 
peoples; frojn Greeks and Romans, descriptions of popular 
liberty. Among the latter we find the idea of a Free Consti¬ 
tution admitting all the citizens to a share in delibera¬ 
tions and resolves .respecting the affairs and laws of the 
Commonwealth. In our times, too, this is its general accep¬ 
tation ; only with this modification, that-—since our states 
are so large, and there are so many of “the Many," the latter, 
—direct action being impossible,—should by the indirect 
method of elective substitution express tlieu* concurrence 
with resolVhs affecting the common weal; that is, that for 
legislative purposes generally, the people should be repre¬ 
sented by deputies. Tffe so-caUedBepresentative Constitution 
.-is that form of government with which we connect the idea 
of a free constitution; and this notion has become a rooted 
prejudice. On this theory People-and Government are 
"separated. But thei;^) is a perversity in this antithesis ; an ill- 
.inWtioned ruse designed to insmuate that the People are 
the^otality of tile State. Besides, the basis of this view is 
the principle of isolated individuality—the absolute validity 
of the subjective will—a dogma which we 'have already 
investigated. The great point is, that Freedom in its Ideal 
conception has not subjective will and caprice for its princi¬ 
ple, but the recognition of the universal will; and that the 
‘^r{^eW by which Freedom is realized is the free development 
of its successive stages. Th6 subjective will is a merely 
formal detenmifiation—a carte hlanche —not including what it 
is that is willed. ■ Only the rational will id that universal 
principle which independently determines and unfolds its own 
being, and develops its successive elemental phases as organic 
menmgjrs. Of this Gothic-cathedral arohitecture the ancients 
jhing. ’ . 

’her stage of the discussion we estabUshed the ^ 
tj ^cons iderations« £rst, the of fir^om as 
aina; secondly, the means for realizing 
it* l.a. thd subjective side of knowle^e and will, with its lifia, 
movement, aol activity. We then recognized the State as the 
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iroral Whole and the Ideality of Freedom, afid consequently 
ns the objective unity of these two element^ for although 
we make this distinction into two aspects mt our considers-* 
tion, it must be remarked that they are intimately ronnected; 
and that their connection is involved in the idea of each 
when examined separately. We have, on the one Jjapd, 
recognized the Idea in the definite form of Freedom con¬ 
scious ofand willing itself,—^having itself alone as its object: 
involving at the same time, the pure and simple Idea 
of Season, and likewise, that which we have called subject 
—self-consciousness—Spirit actually existing iikthe World. 
If, on the other hand, we consider Subjectivity, we find that 
subjective knowledge and will is Thought. But by the very 
act of thoughtful cognition and volition, L will the uniyersal 
object—the substance of absolute Season. We observe, 
therefore, an essential union between the objective side —the 
Idea,—and the subjective^ide—thq personality that^onceiVes 
and wills it.—The objective existence of this union is th§. 
State, which is therefore the basis ^d centre of the other 
concrete elements of th^ life of a people, ’••df Art, oi^Law, of 
Morals, of Seligion, oF Science. * All the activity df Spirit 
has Only this object—thebecoming conScious of_ this union, 
t.«., of its own Freedom. 'Among the forms of this coifiltinnji 
union Beligion occupies the highe|t position. In it, Spirit 
—rising above the limitations of temporal and secular exist¬ 
ence—becomes conscious of the Absolute Spirit, and in this 
consciousness of the self-existent Being, renounces its indivi¬ 
dual interest; it lays this aside in Devotion—a Etate of mind 
in which it refuses to occupy itself any longer wiSch ^h^ 
limited anQ particular. By 4iiacrifice man expresses his re- 
punciation of his property, his will, his ijgfHvi^ual feelings. 
The religious concentration^)! the. soul Appears in the form 
of feeling; it nevertheless passes also into reflection; a form 
of worship (cultui) is a result of reflection. The second form 
of .the uuiofi of the qjbjectivo. and subjective in the human 
spirit is Art. This advanceti farther iifto the realn^f atbe 
actual aud sensuous than RelTg^on. In its noblesUMlk it is 
occupied with representing, not indeed, the Srjjftt of Q-od, 
but certaiidj^ theForm of Gho|}; and in its sVadif^ry aims, tjmt 
which is divine aud spiritual generally. Its office is to Tgaa^v 
"aible the Divine ; presently it to the* imaginative and 
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-intuitive f&culfy. But the True is the object not only of 
conception fiud;fee]ing, as in Religion,—and of intuition^ as in 
Art,—but also the tliinking faculty; and this gives us the 
third form of the union in question—This is 
consequently the highest, freest, and wisest phase. Of 
course we are not intending to investigate these three phases 
here; they have only suggested themselves in virtue of their 
occupying the same general ground as the object here con¬ 
sidered—the State. 

S 4 

The general principle which manifests itself and becolnes an 
object of censciousuess in the State,—the form under which 
all that the State includes Is brought,—is the W'hole of that 
cycle of phenomena v^hich constitutes the culture of a nation. 
But d;he definite ^suhslance that receives the* form of univer¬ 


sality, and-exists in that concrete reality which is the State,— 
is the Spirit oHlie People itself. The actual State is animated 
bjT this spirit, in all its particular aftairs—its Wars, Institu- 
^tious, &c. But man must also attain a conscious realization 
of this his Spirit and c'&scntial nature, and of his original 
identity witli it. '^or we said that morality is the identity 
of the subjective or with the universal Now the 

mind must give itself an express consciousness of this; and 
*t1?6*i'dcus of thic knowledge is ^Religion. Art and Science 
are only various aspects and forms of the same substantial 
being.—'In considering lleligion, the chief point of enquiry 
is, whether it recognizes the True—the Idea—only in its 
separate, abstract form, or in its true unity ; in separation — 
God being represented in an abstract form as the Highest 
'B'tkngj’Lord of Heaven and Earth, living in a remote region 
'far from human actualities,—or in its unity, —jpod, as Unity 
of th'e UnivgrsShand Individual; the Individual itself assum¬ 
ing the aspect af* jhositivo and i*e.al existence in the idea of 
the Incarnation. Keligion is the sphere in which a nation 
gives itself the definition of that which it regards as the True. 
^H^finition contains everything that,belongs to the essence 
ffl^^^ject; reducing i{3 jiature to its simple charac- 
^p¥stic {ij^dicate, as a mirrbr for, every predicate,—the 
®neric so^pervading all its^ details. The conception 
thcrefare^^SSnstitutes the^ general basis of a' people’s 
cliarectef. ‘ 

In this aspect* religibn stands in the closest connection 
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with the political principle. Freedom can ^st only where 
Individuality is recognized as having its ^sitive and real 
existence in the Divine Being. The coSnectio* may be 
further explained thus ;—Secular existence, .as merely tempo¬ 
ral—occupied with particular interests—is consequently only 
relative and unauthorized ; and receives its validity onl/^if as 
far as the universal soul that pervades it—its principle— 
receives absolute validity ; which it cannot have unless it is 
-recognized as tlie definite mAnifcstation, the phenomenal 
existence of the J)ivine Essence. On this accoput it is that 
tlie State rests on Eeligion. Mfc hear this often repeated in 
our times, though for the n)ost part notliing further is meant 
than that individual subjects as God?fearing men would be 
more disposed and ready to perform tlieir duty; ,since obedi¬ 
ence to King and Law so naturally followii in the train of 
reverence for God. This reverence, indeed, since it exiilts 
the general over the special, may even turn upon th6 latter,— 
become fanatical,—and work with i«cendiary and destructive? 
violence against the Stqj;e, its institutions, and*arrangements. 
Keligious feeling, therefore, it is thought, should beT^sober,—• 
kept in a certain degree of coolness,—Miat it may not storm 
against and bear down that which should be dcfend<';4««Md 
preserved by it. The possibility of such a'catastrophe is at 
least latent in it. * 

While, however, the correct sentiment is adopted; that the 
State is based on Religion, the position thus assigned to Eeli¬ 
gion supposesthe State already to exist; and that subsequently, 
in’order to maintain it, Eeli^jn must be broag*ht int^^ itv^i® 
buckets and bushels as it wefe—and impressed upon people’s 
hearts. It ^s quite true that men musi* be trained to 
religion, but ppt as to something whos» eSisteifce has yet to 
begin. For in affirming that the State is "based on Eeligion 
—that it has its roots in it—^wevirtually assert that the former 
has proceeded from the laj^ter; and that this deriv^ion is 
going on now and w^ll always continues; i.c., the principles 
of the State inust b^ regarded as valid in and Jdt .them¬ 
selves, which ^an only be in so far as they,^'are recog¬ 
nized as determinate manifestations of *y?-t^Divine Nature. 
The form of Eeligion, therefore, decides that of thftStatd%hd 
its constitution. The latter actually originated in thh par¬ 
ticular .religion adopted bj; the nation; so t^at, in fact, the 
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Athenian or the Botnan State was possible only in connect 
tion with the' sp^ific form of Heathenism existing among the 
respective peoples; just as a Catholic State has a spirit and 
constitution different from that of a Protestant one. 

If that outcry—that urging and striving for the implonta^ 
tion'''bf Religion in the community—were an utterance of 
anguish and a call for help, as it often seems to be, express¬ 
ing the danger of religion having vanished, or being about 
to vanish entirely from the.State,—that would be fearful 
indeed,—wojrse, in fact, than fhis outcry vsupposes; for it 
implies the belief in a resource against the evil, viz., the im¬ 
plantation and inculcation of religion; whereas religion is by 
no means a tiling j;o be so produced ; its self-production (and 
tliore*^can bp no other) lies much deeper. 

Another and opposite folly which we meet with in our 
time, is that of pretending to invent and cany out political 
constitutions independently of religion. The Catholic con- 
'tession, although sharing- the Christian name with the Pro¬ 
testant, does not concede to the State;, an inherent Justice and 
Morality,—a concession v»hich in the Protestant principle is 
fundamental. This tearing away of the political morality of 
tlKA^^anstitution /rom its natural connection, is necessary to 
the genius of that religion, inasmuch as it does not recognize 
Justice and Morality as independent and substantial. But 
thus excluded from mtrinsicworth,—tom awayfrom their last 
refuge—the sanctuary of conscience—the calm retreat where 
religion has its abode,—the principles and institutions 
of piolifical le^slation are desijtute of a real centre, to the 
same degree as they are compelled to remain abstract and 
indeiluite. <■ ^ 

Bumming up'v^at'has been s»d.of the State, we find that 
w'e have been led to call its vital principle, as actuating the 
individuals who compose it,—Morality. The State, its laws, 
its arrangements, constitute thq, rights^of its members; its 
natural features, its emountain^ air, and waters, are their 
coun^^tlmir fatherland, their '•outwa^rd mateHal property; 
the historyN^ this State, their deeds; what .their ancestors 
have produce^l^*ba!£!hgs to thent and lives in their memory. 
AU^s theis possession, just as they are possessed by it;. for it 
constitutes their existence, their being. 

Their im^ination is oceupieeb with the ideas thus pro- 
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Beuted,while the adoption of these laws, and of a ftftherland so* 
conditioned is the expression of their will, l^s j;his matured 
totality which thus constitutes one Beingrthe spirit of one* 
People. To it* the individual members hemng; ^h unit is 
the Son of bis Nation, and at the same time— in as far as the 
State to which he belongs is undergoing development^he 
Son of his Age. None remains behind it, still less advances 
beyond it. This spiritual Being (the Spirit of his Time) is 
: his ; he is a re^sentative of it; it is that in which he ori> 
^ginated, and in which he lives. Among the. Athenians the 
’ word Athens had a double import; suggestiHg primarily, 
';a complex of political institutions, but no less, in the second 
■place, that Goddess who represented the Spirit of the People 
[and its unity. * • 

This Spirit of a People is a determinate and particular 
Spirit, and is, as just stated, further modiSed by the degree 
of its historical development. This •Spirit, then, qpnstitutes 
the basis and substance of those other forms of a nation’^ 
consciousness, which have been nbticed. For Spirit in its 
self-consciousness must become an objeef of contemplation 
to itself, and objectivity involves, fti the first instanefe, rae rise 
of differences which make up a total bf distinct spheres of 
objective spirit; in the same way as the Soul exists 
..the complex of its faculties, which in their form of concen- 
'tration in a simple unity produce lhat Soul. It is thus One 
fjndwiduality which, presented in its essence as G.o)d, is 
' honoured and enjoyed in Religion; which is exhibited as an 
[ object of sensuous contemplation in Art; and i^ apprehended 
/ as an intellectual conception, in Philosophy, In rirtjc «f 
the origfna^ identity of their essence, purport, and object, 
these various forms are inseparably unitejj^with the Spirit of 
the State. Only in connecJtion vrith thil? parlicular religion, 
can this particular political constitution exist; just as in such 
or such a State, such or such a Philosophy or order of Art, 
The renlarknext (p orde^is, that eac\ particular N/itional 
genius is to be treated as op^y One Individual in th^ pi^cess 
of Universal History .aFor thht history is the exhibitlba of the 
divine, absolute development of Spirit in its highest forms,— 
that gradation by which it Attains its trulh uiXd consciousness 
of itself. The fomk which th ese grades o^rogress kssiyp&are 
the characteristic “National Spirits” of History; the peculiar 
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4onor of tWeir moral life, of their G-oyemment, their Art, 
Beli^on, and, Ss^nce. To realize these grades is the bound- 
fess impulse of tr^ World-Spirit—the goal of its irresistible 
urging; fo'r this aivisiou into organic members, and the full 
development of each, is its Idea.—Universal History is oxclu- 
. sivqlx,occupied with shewing how Spirit comes to a recogni¬ 
tion and adoption of the Truth: the dawn of knowledge 
appears; it begins to discover salient principles, and at last it 
arrives at full consciousness. • ^ 

Having, therefore, learned the abstract characteristics of 
the nature of« Spirit, the means which it uses to realize its 
Idea, and the shape assumed 4)y it in its complete realization in 
phenomenal existence—namely, the State—nothing further 
remains for this introductory section to contemplate but 

III. The course of the World's History.- The mutations 
ivhich history presents have been long characterized in the 
general, qa an advance t® sqmething better,, more perfect. The 
yhanges that take place in Nature—ho\y infinitely manifold 
soever they may be—exhibit only a perpetually self-repeating 
cycle; in Natfire* there hajTpens “nothing now under the 
sun,” and the multiform plAy of its phenomena so far induces 
a feeling of ennui; 8nly in those changes which take place 
iff*W!i?region of Spirit docs anything new arise. This pecu¬ 
liarity in the world of mind has indicated in the case of man 
an altogether different destiny from that' of merely natural 
objects—in which we find always one and tho same stable' 
character, to which all change reverts;—namely, a real capa¬ 
city for change, and tliat for the better,—an impulse of per- 
ficUMliiy. This principle, whif^h reduces change itself under 
a law, has met with an unfavourable reception fpm*religions 
—such as the CatJjoHc—and from States claiming as their just 
right a stereotyp^, 6r at least a stable position. If the muta^ 
bility of worldly things in general—^political constitutions, for 
instance—is conceded, either Eeligion (as the lieligiou of 
Truths absolutely excepted, ocithe dilSculty eschpedby as- 
cj^t^g ^hanges, revolutions,' aijd abrogations of immaculate 
^Oories*hnd institutions, to acbidents> or imprudence,—but 
.principally to the levity and evil passions of roan. The prin- 
'.cipk of FerfecfTbiiity indeed is aynost as indefinite a term as 
muraljility in generm; it is without scopo«or goal, and has 
no standard by which to estimate the cl^nges in question} 
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the improved, more perfect, state of things \owilrds which it 
professedly tends is altogether undetermii^. 

The principle of Development involves tiie existence <Jf 
a latent germvf being—a capacity or potentiality' striving to 
realise itself. This formal conception finds actual existence- 
in Spirit; which has the History of the World for its theatre^ 
its possession, and the sphere of its realization. It is not 
of such a nature as to be tossed to and fro amid the superfi¬ 
cial play of accidents, but is .rather the absolute arbiter of 
things; entirely unmoved by contingencies, which, indeed, 
it applies and lhanages for its own purposes, . Development, 
however, is also a property 6f organized natural objects. 
Theirexistence presents itself, not as an exclusively dependent 
one, subjected to external changes, but %s one winch expands, 
itself in virtue of an internal unchangeablob principle; a 
simple essence,—whose existence, i. e., as a germ, is primarily 
simple,—but which subsequently develops a varigfy of ^parta, 
that become involved with other objects, and consequently 
live through a continuous proefcss* of changes;—a process 
nevertheless, that resMlts in the very corilrifry of cliange, and 
is even transformed mto a vis* conservatricc of ftie organic 
principle, and the form embodying if. Thus the organized 
indiridmm produces itself ; it expands iitsclf ac#MaWy'wS^?ffhat 
it was always potentially. —So Spirit is ‘only that which it 
attains by its own efibrts ; it makes itself actually what it 
always potentially. —That development (of natural organ- 
ismi) takes place in a direct, unopposed, unhindered manner. 
Between the Idea and its realization—the e^ehtial constitu- 
'tion of the original germ and the conformity tc-it •f-^he 
existence^rivedfrom it—<iodisturbinginfluence can intrude. 
But in relation to Spirit it is quite othgwise.- The realiza¬ 
tion of its Idea is medialted by consciousness *and will; these 
very faculties are, in the first instance, sunk in their pri- 
marjr merely natural life; the first object and goal of their 
striving Is the rec|jzation,of their merely natural dpstiny,— 
but which, since it is Spiijt that animates it, is possessed of 
vast attractions aiMl displays great power and [iifbr^] rich¬ 
ness. Thu»Spirit is at war with itself; it has to overcome 
itself as its most formidable obstaefe. That development 
which in the sphere of Nature is a peaceful growth, ^s m that 
of Spirit, a severe, a mighty conflict with it|elf. What Spiral 
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i^ally Btrives^foTSs the realization of its Ideal being; but in 
doing so, it hidefothat goal from its own vision, and is proud 
ftnd well satisfieoSn this alienation from it. 

• Its expaiision, therefore, does not presenfr the harmless 
tranquillity of mere growth, as does that of organic life, but 
^ stern reluctant working against itself. It exhibits, more- 
overl'*not the mere formal conception of development, but 
the attainment of a definite result. The goal of attainment 
we determined at the outset: .it is Spirit in its completenefs, 
in its essential nature, i. e.. Freedom. This is the fundamen¬ 
tal object, and, therefore also the leading principle of the deve¬ 
lopment,—that whereby it receives meeuing and importance 
(as in the fioman history, Eome is the object—consequently 
. that which directs our consideration of the facts related); as, 
conversely, the phenomena of the process have resulted from 
this principle alone, and only as referred to it, possess a sense 
and value.^ There are ninny considefable periods in History 
in which this development seems to have been intermitted; in 
which, we might rather say, the whole enormous gain of pre¬ 
vious culture appears-to have been entirely lost; after which, 
unhappily,*' a new commenceinent has been necessarj', made 
in the hope of recoverihg—by the assistance of some remains 
safftdrn’om the wreok of a former civilization, and by dint of 
a renewed incalculable expenditure of strength and time,— 
one of the regions which had been an ancient possession of 
that civilization. We behold also continued processes of 
growth; structures and systems of culture in particular 
roheres, rich* ii\ kind, and well developed in every direction. 
Tha<4uerely formal and indeterminate view of development 
in general can neither assign to oi.e form of expagsion’supe- 
riority over the other, nor render comprehensible the object 
of that decay of bTaet^periods of grow'th; but-must regard 
such occurrences,—or, to speak more particularly, the retro¬ 
cessions they exhibit,—as extenial contingencies; and can 
only judge of particular modes of development froni indeter- 
minatc^points of view; trhich—sinise the development as such, 
is all in aJf*—are relative and not absoluteigoals of attainment. 

Universal History exhibits the gradation in*the develop¬ 
ment of that .principle whose sii|))stantial purport is the 
conscfoi^ness of Freedom. The analysis of * the successive 
grades, m their aijstratt form, belongs to Logic; in their con* 
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Crete aspect to je Philosophy of Spirit. iSerelt is sufficient 
to state that the first step in the process^resents that im¬ 
mersion of Spirit in Nature which has hfpn already referr4<i 
to; the seconTi shows it as advancing to the consciousness of 
its freedom. But this initial separation from Nature is imper¬ 
fect and partial, since it is derived immediately frjjjp the 
merely natural state, is consequently related to it, and is still 
encumbered with it as an essentially connected element. 
The third stepiis the elevation of the soul from this still 
limited and special form of freedom to its pure universal 
form ; that sfate in which the spiritual essence attains the 
consciousness and feeling of itself. These grades are the 
ground-principles of the general ^ocess; but how each of 
them on the other hand involves within itself a prpeess of 
formation,—constituting the links in a dialectic of transition, 
—to particularise this must be reserved feft* the sequel. 

Here we have only to indicate’that Spirit bqgins with a 
germ of infinite possibility, but onZy possibility,—containjpg 
its substantial existence in an undeveloped form, as the 
object and goal whi^h it reaches only in its resjiltant—full 
reality. In actual existence Progress appears as*an advanc¬ 
ing from the imperfect to the more perfect; but the former 
must not be understood abstractly as otth/ the imperiV^t^ut 
as something which involves th§ very opposite of itself—the 
so-called perfect—as a fferwi or impulse. So—reflectively, at 
least —-possibility points to something destined to become, 
actual; the Aristotelian bvvafiic is also potentia, power and 
might. Thus the Imperfect, as involving its opposite, is a 
contradiction, which certainly exists, but which is contliRf&lly 
anniillcd tjud solved; the ftistinctive movement—the inherent 
impulse in the life of the soul—to breakj ^h raugh the rind of 
mere nature, sensuousndhs, and that^diich is dien to it, and 
to attain to the light of consciousness, i. e. to itself. 

We hpve already made the remark how the commencement 
of the history of Spirit must be conceived so as to be in har¬ 
mony with its Idea—in itsibearingoiftherepresentiatumsthat 
have been made of W primitive “ natural conditioif'^n which 
freedom an^ justice are supposed to qxist, or to have existed. 
This was, however, nothing more than an assumptioivpf his¬ 
torical existefice, conceived in the twilight df theorising, 
reflection. A pretension of quite another order,—not a mens 
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inference of ^■easoning, but taaking the claim of historical 
fact, and that ih'pematurally confirmed,—:s put forth in 
<$)nnection with \ different view that is now widely pro¬ 
mulgated by a certain class of spcculatists. Tliis view takes 
up the idea of the primitive paradisaical condition of man, 
?vuic|^ had been previously expanded by the Theologians, 
after their fashion,—involving, e.g., the supposition that God 
spoke with Adam in Hebrew,—but re-modellcd to suit other 
requirements. The high authority appealed to in the first 
instance is the biblical narrative. But this depicts the pri¬ 
mitive condition, partly only in the few welf-known traits, 
but partly either as in man generically,—human nature at 
large,—or, so far as Adaij\ is to be taken as an individual, and 
.consequently one pecson,—as existing and completed in this 
one, or onlg in one human pair. The biblical account by no 
means justifies u3®in imagining a people,anA an historical con¬ 
dition of SJich people, eSisting in that primitive form ; still 
less does it warrant us in attributing to them the possession 
01 a perfectly developed knowledge of God and Nature. 
“Nature,”, so tli'e fiction runs, “ like aF clear mirror of God’s 
creation, h‘ad originally lain revealed and transparent to the 
unclouded eye of man.”* Divine Truth is imagined 
to been equally manifest. It is even hinted, though 

left in some degree of obscurity, that in this primary condi¬ 
tion men were in possession of an indefinitely extended and 
already expanded body of religious truths immediately 
revealed by God. This theory afiirms that all religions had 
their historical .commencement in this primitive knowledge, 
auMhat they polluted and obscured the original T^uth by . 
the monstrous creations of error knd depravity ; <thou^h in 
all the mytholqgie^ invented by Error, traces of that origin 
' and of thoB® primitiveNinie dogmaS are supposed to be pre- 
sepj/' and cognizable. An important interest, therefore, 

‘ su^rues to the investigation of the history of ancient, peoples, 
that, viz., of the endeavour to trape thein annals up to the 

E oint Mihere such fragnfents of the primary revelation are to 
e met wi?h in greater purity than lowoivdown.t 


* TV. von Schlegd, “ Philosophy of History,” p. 91, Bohn’s Standard 
Library,. 

^ t Wo Ipive ft) thank this interest for many valuafilo discoveries in 
^iental litcratnro, ^nd Tor a ret ewed study of treasuies previonsly 
^ovm, in the department of ancient Asic^ic Calturs, Mythology, Bell- 
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We owe to* the interest which has occarfoned these inves¬ 
tigations, very much that is valuable; bu1;^hi8 investigation 
bears direct testimony against itself, for would seem to lie 
awaiting the* issue of an historical deuionstriition of, that 
which is presupposed by it as historically established. That 
advancedv condition of the knowledge of God, and of oth^ 
scientific, e. g. astronomical knowledge (such as has* been 
falsely attributed to the Hindoos); and the assertion that 
such a condition occurred at the very beginning of Historj, 
—or that the religions of various nations were traditionally 
derived from ^t, and have developed themsglves in degene¬ 
racy and depravation (as i^ represented in the rudely- 
conceived so-called “ Emanation System,”) ;—all these are 
suppositions’which neither have, nor,- 5 -if wo may ^contraqjt 
with their arbitrary subjective origin, the true conception of 
History,—can attain historical confirmatioii. 

The only consistent and worthy method which philoso¬ 
phical investigation can adopt, is to take up History where 

gions, and History. In flatholic countries, whefe a refined literary taste 
prevails, Govenimcnts fia-ve yicldedftto the requirementg^^f speculative 
inquiry, and have felt the necessity of allyijig themselves with learning 
and pmlosr>phy. Eloquently and impressively has the Abbe Lam^nais 
reckoned it among the criteria of the true rcligfbu, that it must uni¬ 

versal—that is, catholic—and the oldest in date^ and tlie Congregation 
has laboured zealously and, diligently*iii France towards rendering such 
assertions no longer mere pulpit tirades and authoritative dicta, such as 
were deemed sufficient formerly. The religion of Buddha«-a god-man— 
which has prevailed to such an enormous extent, has especially attracted 
attention. The Indian Timurtis, as also the Chinese abstraction of the 
Trinity, has furnished clearer evidence in point of subject matt^fi^The 
savanSj-M. Abel Remusat axi^ M. Saint Martin, on the one bandThavo 
uTidertakei#the most meritorious investigations in the Chinese literature, 
with a'view to make this also a base of operutyia fqr reseafehes in the 
Mongolian and, if such wefe possible, iii^c;Thibetian; on the other 
hand, Huron von Eckstein, in his way (?. u., adopting from Gennany 
superficial physical conceptions and mannerisms, in the style of Fr. v. 
Schlegel# though with more geniality than the latter) in his periodical, 
*‘Le Cattiolique,”—has fiirthftijed the cause of that primitive Catholicism 
generally, and in particular has gained foi^thc savans of the Congrega¬ 
tion the support of tlw^GoveraSncnt; so that it has even selTou foot exp&* 
ditions to the^asfc, in order to discover there treasures still concealed; 
(from which further disclosuffes have been Anticipated, respecting pro¬ 
found theological questionst particularly on the higher anti^|;ity and 
sources of BuddBism), and with a view to promote the in*leretts of Catkoi 
Zicism by this circuitous but scientifically int&estigg method. 
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Bationality to manifest itself in the actual conduct of 

the World’s affmrs (not where it is merely an undeveloped 
potentiality),—^ are a condition of things is present in which 
it realizes itself in consciousness, will and action. The in- 
organicexistenceof Spirit—tliat of abstract Freedom—uncon¬ 
scious torpidity in respect to good and evil (and consequently 
'co latfo), or, if w^e please to term it so, “ blessed ignorance,”— 
is itself not a subject of History. Natural, and at. the same 
time religiom morality, is the piety of the family. In this 
social relation, morality consists in the members behaving 
towards each other not as possessing an inde¬ 

pendent willnot as persors. The Family therefore,' is 
excluded from that process of development in which History 
takes its rise. But^whfen this self-involved spiritual Unity 
'steps beyond this circle of feeling and natural love, and 
first attains ^iie .consciousness of personality, we have that 
dark, dull centre of indifference, in T^'hich neither Nature 
nor ^pirirts open and trans'parent; and for w’hich Nature 
a ad Spirit can become open and transparent only by means 
of a further process;*—a very lengthened culture of that Will 
at length .become self-constious. Cdnsciousness alone is 
clearness ; and is that alone for which God (or any other 
exiai^oe) can be rqvoalcd. ■ In its true form,—in absolute 
universality—nothing can bo manifested except to conscious¬ 
ness made percipient of it/’ Freedom is nothing but the 
recognition and adoption of such universal substantial objects 
' as Slight and Law, and the production of a reality that is 
accordant with them—the State. Nations may have passed a 
longjjfe before Arriving at this tjtieir destination, and during 
this period, they may have attained considerable culture 
in some, directions. This ante-historical period—consis¬ 
tently with what^ria&s.J)een said-i-lies out of our plan; 
whether a real history followed it, or the peoples in question 
never attained a political constitution.—It is a great dis¬ 
covery in history—^as of a new wo4d—^which has befen made 
within rather more than the lasttvfenty years, respecting the 
Sanscrit p;%d the connection of the«Europpan languages with 
it. In particular, the connection of the German and Indian 
peoples, has been demonstrated, with as much certainty as 
such mibjecti allow of. Even at the present <time we know 
•of peopl^ which scarcely foym a society, much less a State. 
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but that have been long known as existing a while with 
regard to others, which in their advancec^ondition excise 
our especial interest, tradition reaches beyond the record of 
the founding* of the State, and they experianced many 
changes prior to that epoch. In the connection just re¬ 
ferred to, between the languages of nations so widely sepa¬ 
rated, we have a result before us, which proves the difihsioiT 
of those nations from Asia as a centre, and the so dissimilar 
development of what had been originally related, as an in- 
.'contestablefacf; not as an inference deduced by that favourite 
•method of combining, and reasoning from, ^ circumstances 
•grave and trivial, which has already enriched and will con- 
lltinue to enrich history with so many fictions given out as 
^acts. But that apparently so e^ftensive range of events 
^es beyond the pale of history; in fact preceded it.' 

[ In our language the term History* unites the objective 
«with the subjective side, and ^denotes quite as muph the 
^historia rermi gestarum, as the res gestee theillfeelves; on 
the other hand it comprehends not less what has happened, 
;than the narration qf what has happened* I'his union of 
the two meanings we*must regdSrd as of a highei*«order than 
Imere outward accident; we must suppose historical harra- 
Ltions to have appeared contemporaiMjigusly with hists-vical. 
‘deeds and events. It is an internal vital principle common 
:o both that produces them synchronously. Family me- 
norials, patriarchal traditions, have an interest confined to 
the family and the clan. The uniform course of events which 
fsuch a condition implies, is no subject of serious remem- 
.'brance; though distinct traqsactibns or turns* of fort unq ^ay 
rousa Jlinemosyne to form^onceptions of them,—in the same 
’way as lo^ and the religious emotions provoke imagination 
to give shape to a pre'^ously form] 0«8 "'tinpQlse. But it is 
the State which first presents subject-matter that is not 
only adapted to the prose of History, but involves the, pro¬ 
duction <jf such history ii^the very progress of its own being. 
Instead of merely subjecti^'e mandates on the partof govem- 
ment,—sufficing fo^; the needs of the moment,—a immunity 
that is acquipng a stable existence, and exdting itself into 
a State, requires formal commands and laws—comprehensive 

s 

QermaQ, ** Qeschichte ' from “ Geschelien,’’ to hqipen.* 1^. 
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and universsdly Ifinding' prescriptions ; and tllus produces a 
record as well, aKyin interest concerned with inteUigent, de¬ 
finite—and, in their results—^lasting transactions and occur¬ 
rences ; on Vhich Mnemosyne, for the behoof of the perennial 
object of the formation and constitution of the State, is 
,impeUed to confer perpetuity. Profound sentiments gene¬ 
rally, such as that of love, as also religious intuition and its 
conceptions, are in themselves complete,—constantly present 
and satisfying; but that outward cxistencp of a political 
constitution which is enshrined in its rational law’s and 
customs, is an imperfect Present; and cannot*'be thoroughly 
understood without a knowledge of the past. 

The periods—whether we suppose them to be centuries or 
'millennia—that were passed by nations before history-was 
written among them,—and which may have been filled with 
revolutions, nomadic wanderings, and the strangest muta¬ 
tions;—ar£ on that very account destitute of objective h 'v, 

Ijpcause they present no subjective history, no annals, 
need not suppose tliat the records of such periodt 
accidentally perished; rather, because they w’cre not pos 
do we fin'd them wanting.' Only in' a State cognizan 
Laws, can distinct transactions take place, accompanied 
' suSh'^ clear conscio«.5ncss of them as supplies the ability t 
suggests the necessity of an enduring record. It stril 
every one, in beginning to form an acquaintance Avith the 
treasures of Indian literature, that a land so rich in intellec¬ 
tual products, and those of the profoundest order of thought, 
has no Histdry,; and in this respect contrasts most strongly 
with-’China—an empire possessing one so remarkable, one 
going back to the most ancient times. India has not only 
ancient'books^ rckting to religion, p,nd splendid poetical pro¬ 
ductions, but also'^aijc^^t codes; tlw existence qf which latter 
kind of literature lias been mentioned as a condition neces¬ 
sary tp the origination of History—and yet History itself is 
not found. But in that country the impulse of organization, 
in beginning to develop social distinctions, was immediately 
petrified *?in the merely natural 'classifica^on according to 
castes; so that although the laws concern tl»mselves with 
civil fights, they make even thdse dependent on natural 
, distinetjons^; and are tlbpecially occupied w?th determining 
.<6he relations (Wron§s rather than Bights) of those d^ses 
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tram tne pomp ot inoiau me ana irom its political institu¬ 
tions. Where that iron bondage of distinctions derived, 
from nature prevails, the connection of society is nc#ting* 
but wild arbitrariness,—^transient activity,—or rather the 
play of violent emotion without any goal of advancement or 
development. Therefore no intelligent reminiscence, no object 
for Mnemosyne*presents itself; and imagination—confused 
though profounri-^^atiates in a region, wHiclis to be capable 
of History, must have had an aim within the domain of 
Beality, and, a{ the same time, of sujistantial Freedom. 

Since such arc the conditions indispensable to a history, ■ 
it has happened that the growth of Families to Clans, of 
Clans to Fcoples, and their' local diffusion consequent upon 
this numerical increase,''—a seriep of facts which itself •sug¬ 
gests so many insiances of social complication, war, revolu» 
tion, and ruin,—a process which is so nch jn interest, and so 
comprehensive in extent,—has occui*red without giving ride 




of the empire of articulate sounds ha^itself remained voice¬ 
less aild dumb,—a stealthy, unnoticed eC&^ance. It is a'fact 
revealed by philological monum^ts, that*languages, during 
a rude condition pf tho nations that have spoken them, have 
been very highly developed; that tho human understanding 
occupied this theorctScal region with ^eat ingenuity and 
completoness. For Grammar, in its extended jina consistent 
form, is the work of thouglit, wkich makes its categeviis 
distinctly visible therein. 2t is, moreover, a fact, that with 
advancing ^cial and political civiUzatiqf^thjs systematic 
completeness of intelligence suffers atilRtion, and la ng ua ge 
thereupon becomes poorer and ruder: a singular pheno¬ 
menon—that the progress towards a more highly intellectual 
condition, while expanding ^nd cultivating rationality, should 
disregard that intelligent i^plitude *ftnd expressi^neas— 
should find iten Obstruetioti and-contrive to do wilmeut it. 
Sp^h is tho ^t of theoretic intelligence in a special s^n^: 
it is its manifestation, mercisea 6f memory, ^d 

imagination withmt language, are direct, [noxv-B^ulativej 
mamfestations. But this act of theoretic ifttdligence itself^ as. 
also its Bubsequ^t develQpment, 'and the mofe Concrete 
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class of facts couAiected with it,—^vizi the spreading of peoples 
^(>fer the earth,'* their separation from each other, their com- 
minglings and wanderings—remain involved in the obscurity 
of a voiceless past. They arc not acts of "Will becoming 
Self-conscious—of Freedom, mirroring itself in a phenomenal 
form;' and creating for itself a proper reality. Not partak¬ 
ing of this element of substantial, veritable existence, 
those nations*—notwithstanding the development of lan¬ 
guage among them—never advanced to thb possession of 
a history. The rapid growth of language, *aTjd the progress 
and dispersion of Nations, assume importance and interest 
for concrete Season, only when they have c6me in contact 
. with States, or begin to form political constitutions them¬ 
selves. 

After these remarks, relating to the’ form of the commence¬ 
ment ^ot the. World’s History, and to that ante-historical 
period which must be excluded from it, we have to state the 
direction of its course: thdugh hero only formally. The 
further definition of the subject in the concrete, cornea 
un(]ler the'hoad of arrangement. • • , 

Universal history-^s already demonstrated—shews the de- 
veiwpment of the ognsciousucss of Freedom on the part of 
'Spirit, and of the*consequent realization,of that Freedom. 
This development implies a gradation—a series of increasingly 
adequate expressions or manifestations of Freedom, which 
rcsult'from its Idea. The logical, ani—as still' more promi- 
nent-^the dialectical nature of the Idea in general„viz. that 
it,is^elf-determmed—that it assumes successive forms which 
.it successively transcends; and. by. this very process of 
transcending its ^earlier stages, gains an afiirmative, and, in 
fact, a richer "and'‘iffii'Tp concrete s^ape;—this necessity of its 
nature, and the nedessary series ol pure abstract forms which 
the Idea successively assumes—is exhibited in the department 
of Logic. Here we need adopt only one of its results, viz. 
that every step in tl>e process^ as difieting from an^ other, 
^determinate peculiar principle. In history this prin- 
is idiosyncrasy of Spint— peculiaFjNational Glenius. It 
is within the limitations of this idiosyncrasy tliat the spirit of 
the 'nation, concretely manifested^ expressed'every aspect of 
Jta eondciousdess and will—the whole cycle of its reahzation. 
Ito religion, its°poUty, its ethics, its legislation, and even ita 
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Bcience, art, and mechanibal skill, all bear itPiiBtanip. These 
special peculiarities find their key in that common peculiarity,^ 
* —the particular principle that characterises a people; as, on 
the.other hand, in the facts which History presents in detail, 
that common characteristic principle maybe detected. That 
such or such a specifie'quality constituted the peculiar genius 
of a people, is the element of our inquiry which must bo de¬ 
rived from experience, and historically proved. To accomplish 
this,pre-supposeJ not only a disciplined faculty of abstraction, 
but an intimate acquaintance with the Idea. Thq investigator 
must be familiar d ■priori (if we like to call it so), with the 
whole circle of conceptions to which the principles in ques> 
tiou belong—just as Keppler (to naifie t^e most illustrious 
example in this mode of philosophizing) must have’been 
familiar d priori with ellipses, with cubes and squares, and 
with ideas of their relations,’before'Jie could discover, firoiB 
tho- empirical data, those immortal “ Laws ” -of his, which 
are none other than forms of thought pertaining to those 
classes of conceptions.^ He who is unfitmiliar with the 
science that embraces these abstract elementary** concep¬ 
tions, is as little capable—though he mSy have gazed on the 
firmament and the motions of the celestrsl bodies for a 
time—of understanding those Laws, as of discovering them. 
From this want of acquaintance ^ith the ideas that relate 
to the development of Freedom, proceed d part of those 
objections which are brought against the philosopbicai 
consideration of a science usually regarded as ode of mere 
experience; the so-called d priori method, 'and the atteir^ 
to insinuate ideas into the (^pirical data of history, being 
the chief poifits in tho indictment. ’Whei^ this deficiency 
exists, such conceptions anjear alien—yi^Cfflng within the 
object of investigation. To minds whose draining has been, 
narrow and merely subjective,—which kava not an acquaint¬ 
ance and familiarity with id^s,—they are soiflething strange* 
‘ —^not embraced in the notion'^nd conception of the sulgect 
which their limited-ii^tellect*tbrn;is. Hence the stalemeut 
that Philosophy^oes not understand such sciences. It must, 
indeed, allow thaj; it has net that kind*of Understanding 
which is the .prev^Ung one ih the domain o^ those ecie^u& 
that it does not proceed according to the eate^ories of suclr 
Huderstandmg, but accordii^g to the categories of Beasmt 
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—though at same time recogniziug that Understanding, 

^and its true value and position. It must be observed that 
in this very process of scientific Vtiderstendiriff, it is of 
importance that the essential should be distinguished aud 
. brought into relief in contrast with the so-called hon-essen- 
tial. ,But in order to render this possible, we must know 
what M essential; and fhat is—^in view of the History of the 
World in general—the Consciousness of Freedom, and the 
phases which this consciousness assumes in"developing.itself. 
The bearing of historical facts on this ciiegory, is their 
bearing on the truly Essential. . Of the difilculties stated, 
and the opposition exhibited to comprehensive conceptions 
in science, part must ' be referred to the inability to grasp 
and understand Ideas. If in jN^atural History sqme monstrous 
hybrid growth* is alleged as‘an objection to the recognition 
bi clear,and indubitable classes or'species, a sufficient reply 
. is furnished by a sentiment often vaguely urged, r-that “ the 
exception confirms the rule i.e. that is the part of a well- 
defined rule, to sliew the conditions in which it applies, or 
the’ deficiency or hybridism of cases that are abnormaL 
Mere Nature is tod weak to keep its ‘genera and species 
jhlre, when conflalfcing with alien elementary’ influences. 
If, e.ff. on considfering the human organization in its concrete 
aspect, we assert that brain, heart, and so forth are essential 
to its organic life, some miserable abortion may be adduced, 
whicii has on the whole the human form, or parts of it,—which 
has been ebneeived in a human body and has breathed after 
Vjjith therefrom,-^in which nc'^erthcless no brain and no heart 
is found. If such an instance is quoted against the general 
conception of s-„humdn being—the objector persisting in 
using the name, .cbepled with a superficial idea respecting 
it—^it can be proved that a real, concrete human benag is a 
truly different object;' that such a being must have a brain 
•in its head, and a heart in its breast. ' . 

A similar process of reasonfng is adopted, in reference to 
the confect assertion that genius',' talent, moral virtues,and sen¬ 
timents, and piety, may bo found in every zo^ie, under all po- 
litiqul constitutiops**and conditidhs; in confirmation pf which 
examples'are forthcoming in abundance. If in this assertion, 
the accompanying distinctions.are intended to be repudiated 
ae unimportant or non-essentifd, reflection evidpntiy limits - 
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itself to abstract categories; and ignores tjje specialities of 
the object in question, which certainly fall under no principle 
recognized by such categories. That intellectyal position 
whidi adopts *such merely formal points of view, presents a 
vast field for ingenious questions, erudite views, and striking 
comparisons ; for profound seeming reflections and dedama-* 
tions, which may be rendered so much the.more brilliant in 
proportion as the subject they refer to is indefinite, and are 
susceptible of new and varied forms in inverse proportion to 
tho importance^of the results that can be gained from them, 
ail’d the certainty and rationality of their idsues. Under 
such an aspect the well known Indian Epopees may bo com¬ 
pared with tjie Homeric ; perhaps—since it is the vast- 
nes» of the imagination by which podtical genius •proves* 
itself—^preferred to them ; as, on account of th*e similarity of 
’single strokes of imagination in the attribVtes of the divi¬ 
nities, it lias been .contended ths!t (5-reek mythological forms 
may be recognized in those of India. Similarly the Chinee* 
philosophy, as adopting tho One [ro er] as il;^ basis, has been 
alleged to be the saino as at « later period appeared as 
Eleatic philosophy and as the Spinozgstic System ; while in 
virtue of its expressing itself also in j;,bstract numbers and 
lines, Pythagorean and Christian principles have been sup¬ 
posed to bo detected in it. Tnstaijces of bravery and indomi¬ 
table courage,—traits of magnanimity, of self-denial,, and 
self-sacrificc, which are found among the most savage and the 
most pusillanimous nations,—are regarded as sufUcient to sup¬ 
port the view that in these ^nations as much’of social virtue 
and morality may be found fe in the most civilized ChnSSan 
states! or ^en more. And on this ground a doubt has beeu 
suggested whether in the progress of^^tfotory and of gene¬ 
ral culture hiankind have become'better;' whether their 
morality has been increased,—morality being regarded in a 
subjective aspect and view, as founded on what the agent 
holds to be right and wroflg, good an^evil; not on a principle 
which is considered to be and for itself right ai^ ^bod, or • 
a crime and ^vU,. of on a particular religion believed to be 
the true one. . • 

We may fairly decline tin this occasion the ta^ of tracing 
the formalism and error of such a view* and establisHing the 
true, principles of morality, or rather of Social virtue in' 
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^fpposition to ff»lse morality. Por the History of the World 
^^ccupies a higher ground than that on whteh morality 
has properly its position, which is personal character,—the 
conscience of individuals, —th^ir particular will and mode of 
action ; these have a value, imputation, reward or punishment 
' propor to themselves. What the absolute aim of Spirit re¬ 
quires and accomplishes,—^-hat Providence does,—^transcends 
the obligatibns, and the liability to imputation and the 
ascription of good or .bad* motives, which" attach to indi¬ 
viduality in virtue of its social relations. Thej: who on moral 
{founds, and consequently -qilh noble intention, have re¬ 
sisted that whieb the advance of the Spiritual Idea makes 
necessary, stand higher- in moral worth than, those whose 
crimes'have been turned into the means—under the direction 
of a superior’ principle—of realizing the purposes of’ that 
principle. But in such revolutions, both parties generally 
stand*’within tlie limits of flie same circle of transient and 
eorruptible existence. Consequently it is only a formal 
rectitude—desei^ed by the living Spirit and by God—which 
•those who* stand upon airjient righu and order maintain. 
The deeds of great men, who are the Individuals of the 
World’s History, thjvs appear not only justified in view of 
that intrinsic result of which thev were not conscious, but 
also from the point of -^iew occupied by the secular 
moralist. But looked at from this point, moral claims that 
are irrelevant, must not be brought in to collision with world- 
historical deeds and their accomplishment. The Litany .of 
private virtues—modesty, humility, philanthropy and for- 
be^nce —must not be raised agajpst them. The Histpry of 
the World might, on principle, entirely ignore' 'the circle 
within which morclfty.and the so much talked of distinction 
between the moral rfnd 'the politic lies—not only in abstain¬ 
ing from judgments, for the principles involved, and the ne¬ 
cessary reference of the deeds in question to those principles, 
are a sufficient judgraeip of them^but in leaving. Individuals 
•quite Dukof view and unmenticmed. What it has to re¬ 
cord is'the activity of the Spirit of Beoples^so’that the' 
mdividuaL forms Which that spirit has assumed in the sphere 
of outward reality, might be left to the delineation of special 
hi8torie«. ' . . . 

^ The same^kimS of formalism av^s itself in its peculiai^ 
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manner of the mdefinitencss attaching to gdbiiuil poetry, an^' 
oven philosophy ; thinks equally that it finisj these every¬ 
where. Wo have here products of reflective thought; anoT 
it is familiarity with those general conceptions wfliich single 
out and name real distinctions without fathoming the true 
depth of the matter,—that we call Culture. It is some-, 
thmg merely formal; inasmuch as it aims at noting 
more thqfi the analysis of the subject, whatever it be, into 
its consti^ent parts, and the comprehension of these in their 
logical definitions and forms. It is not the free universalit;^' 
oiconception ilfecessary for making an abstract principle the 
object o^’ consciousness. Such a consciousness of Thought 
itself, and of its forms isolated froni a particular object, is 
Philosophy. This has, indeed, the‘condition of its existence, 
in culture; that cbndition being the taking up of the’ object 
of thought, and at the same time clothing it»with the form of 
universality,‘in such a Way that thematcJial eonte^ aqd the 
form given by the intellect are held in an inseparable state;— 
inseparable to such a degree that the object in quqstion— 
which, by the analysis of one conception into a multitude 
of conceptions, is enlarged to an incalculable ll-easure of 
thought—is regarded as a merely omfirical datum in whose 
formation thought has had no shar^. • ' 

But it is quite as much an act^f Thou^t—of the Under¬ 
standing in particular—to .embrace in one simple conception 
qbject which of itself comprehends a concrete and large sig- • 
nificance (as Earth, Man,—Alexander or Cmsar) and to 
designate it by one word,—as to resolve such a Conception— 
duly to isolate in idea the ediaceptiona which It containB*.;^d. 
to give Ihej^i particular names. And in reference to the view 
which gave occasion to what has just h&fn said, thus much 
will be clear,—th’at as leflection pBt)<luJ*68 what we include 
under the generaltermsOenius, Talent, Art, Science,—formal ’ 
culture on every grade of intellectual development, not only 
can, but fhust grou^ and attain a mature bloom, while the 
grade in question is develonng itself to a State, and (^u this 
basis of civilization's adv&cing to intelligent reflet;ti6n and 
to general fjrms of thought,—as in laws, so in regard to all 
else, ‘ In the very associ^ion of men In a state, lies the ne¬ 
cessity of formal culture—consequently of th» ri^’dfthe 
sciences and of a cultivated poetry au(7 arl^gqAGrally. The. 
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^rtB designcted' “plastic,” require besides, even in their 
technical aspedl, the civilized association of men. The poetic 
''^art—which hib less need of external requirements and means, 
and which 'uas the element of immediate existence, the voice, 
as its material— steps forth with great boldness and with ma- 
, tured expression, even under the conditions presented by a 

3 *^0 not yet united in a political combination; since, as re* 
ed above, language attains on its own particular ground 
a high intellectud development, prior to the commence¬ 
ment of civilization. 

Philosophy also must make its appearance where political 
life exists; since that in virtue of which any series of pheno- 
• mena is reduced within the sphere of culture, as aboVe stated, 
is the ,Form strictlj' proper to Thought; and tllus for philoso* 
phy, w’hich is nothing other than tlie cobsciousness of this 
form itself—theThinking of Thinking,—the'inaterial of which 
its edifice, is to be cbnstracted, is already prepared by general 
^qulture. If in the development of the fcitate itself, periods 
are necessitated which impel the soul of nobler natures to 
seek refuge from the Present in ideal regions,—in order to find 
in them that harmony xvi^h itself which it can no longer 
fenjoy in the discordant real world, where the reflective intel¬ 
ligence attacks aU th^L is holy and deep, which had been spon¬ 
taneously inwroug'ht into tlie religion, law's and manners of 
nations, and brings them down and attenuates them to ab- 
* stract godless generalities,—Thought will be compelled to be¬ 
come Thinking Eeason, with the view of eifecting in its own 
element, thfi restoration of its principles from the ruin to 
whith they had been brought. ,* 

We find then, it is true, amongall world-historjcd'peoples, 
poetry, ‘plastic arty science, even philosophy; but not ondy is 
there a diverait^ in'Style and bearing generally, but still 
more remarkably in subject-matter; and this is a diversity of 
the most important kind, affecting the rationality of that sul^ 
ject-matter. It is useless for apreteptious msthetic criticism to 
demand that our good^pleasure chould not be made'the rule 
for the matter—the substantial pari; of their contents—aqd to 
maintain that it is the beautiful form as suchy the grandeur 
of the fancy, and so fbrth, which fine art aims at, and which 
mus^ b^ cousidered and enjoyed by a liberal taste and cul¬ 
tivated mind., A healthy intellect does njt tolerate sucdi 
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abstractions/and cannot assimilate production^of the kind 
above referred to. G-ranted that the Indian rfeSpopees might , 
be placed on a level with the Homeric, on accoui^ of a num¬ 
ber of those q&alities of form—grandeur of invention and 
imaginative power, liveliness of Images and emotions, and 
beauty of diction; yet the infinite difference of matter 
remains; consequently one of substantial importance and in¬ 
volving the interest of Iteason, which' is immediately con¬ 
cerned with the oonsciousness of the Idea of Freedom, wd its 
expression in individuals. There is not only a classical/or j», . 
but a classical order of subject-matter ; and in a work of art 
form and,subiect matter are so Mosely united that the former , 
can only bo (^assical to the extent ta which the latter is 'so. 
With a fantastical, indeterminate material—and BuleA^ the • 
essence of Beason —^the form becomes measureless and form¬ 
less, or'mean and contracted. In the same \^ay, in that com¬ 
parison of the various systems of philosophy of which we^ave 
already spoken, the only point of importance is overloo'ked/. 
namely, the characterof that Unity which ig found alike in the 
Chinese, the Eleatie, ?and 'the §j)inozistic philosophy—the 
distinction between the recognition of (hat Unity as abstract, 
and as concrete—concrete to the exte^ of being a unity^n 
and by itself—a unity synonymous with .Spirit. But that 
co-ordination proves that it recoghizes only such an abstract 
unity; so that while it gives judgment respecting philo¬ 
sophy, it is ignorant of that very point which constitutes the 
interest of philosophy. . . 

But there are also spheres which, amid all the variety that. 
IS preseqted in the substantial content of a particular forfirtf 
culture, remain the same. "The difference above mentioned 
in art, science, philosophy, concerns the ytif^Jiing Beacon and 
Freedom, which is the seff-consclousiless-of the former, and 
which has the same one root with Thought. As it’is not the 
brute,but only theman thatthinks, he only — and only because 
he is a thi^ing being—has 'Freedom. ^His consciousness im¬ 
ports this, that the individt^ comprehends itself as ^ ptrstm, 
that is, recognizes itself in its single existence as p'b^ehsing 
universality,—a's capable o/ abstraction,from, and of surren¬ 
dering all speciality; and^ therefore, as inherently infinite. 

• Consequentfy those spheres pf intelligeqpe which'lie beyond 
tile limits of this consciousnera are a commoa ground among 
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those subst&iiUal distinctiohs. Even moralitj, which is so 
..intimately conilected with the conscioiisness of freedom, can 
*be very pure while that consciousness is still wanting ; as 
far, that is to say, as it expresses duties and rights only as 
ol^ective commands; or eVen as far as it remains satisfied 
with the. merely formal elevation of the soul—the surrender 
of th,e sensual, &nd of all sensual motives—in' a purely nega¬ 
tive, self-denying fashion. The Ohinese morality—since 
Europeans have become acquainted with -it and with the. 
writings of Qpnfucius—has obtained the greatest'praise and 
proportionate attention from those who are familiar with the 
Christian morality. There ts a similar acknowledgment of 
the sublimity with which the Indian religion and poetry, 
(a statement that ’must, however, be limited to the higher 
kind), but especially the Indian philosophy, expatiate upon 
and demand tli’e removal and sacrifice of sensuality. Yet 
botlrthejn nations are, it must be confessed, wanting 

.,an the essential consciousness of the Idea of Ereedom. To 
the Chinese their.moral laws are just like natural laws,— 
external, positive command*,—claimsiestablished by force,— 
compulsory duties or rules of courtesy towards each other. 
Ereedom, through which alone the essential determinations 
of^ Eeason become moral sentiments, is wanting. Morality • 
is a political afiair, and its^Iaws are administered by officers 
of government and legal tribunals. Their treatises upon it, 
(which are not law books, but are certainly addressed to the 
subjective will and individual disposition) read,—as do -the 
moral writings of tlie Stoics,—like a string of commands 
stwifed as necessary for realizing the 'goal of happiness ; so 
that it seems to bo left free fb men, on their p&rt, *to 
adopt such com^ysads,—to observe them or not; while the 
conception of an abstract SubjocC, “ a wise man” [Sapiens] 
forms the culminating point among the Chinese, as also 
among the Stoic moralists. Also in the Indian doctrine of the 
renunciation of the senSuality of desires and earthly interests, 
positwe ,moral fteedofe is not the object and end, but the 
annihilation of consciousness—spiritual and even physical 
privation of life. ^ 

14 is the concrete spirit of a people which we have dis¬ 
tinctly to feco^ize, and since it is Spirit it dan only be com- 
’ prehended 9piri4iua%, that is. by thought. It is tnis alona 
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which takes the lead in all the deeds and ten^Tcies of that 
people, and which is occupied in realizing itself^in satisfying 
its ide^ and becoming self-conscious,—for its grejit business 
is self-production. But for spirit, the highest attainment is 
self-knowledge ; an advance not onl^ to the intuition, but 
to the thought —the clear conception of itself. This it 
must and is also destined to accomplish; but the accom¬ 
plishment is at the.same time its dissolution, and the rise of 
another • spirit, • another world-historical people, another 
epoch of Uuiveijpal History. This transition and'connection 
leads us to the connection of the whole—tWfe idea of the 
World’s History as such—wliicli we have noiv to consider 
more closely, ajid of which' we have to give a representation. 

History in general is therefore tli^ development of 
Spirit in Time, as Nature is the development of the Idea in 
Space. _ , , 

. If then we cast a glance 'over the World’S-HiStory 
generally, w’e see a vast’picture of changijs and transactions 
of infinitely manifold forms of peoples, statejj, individuals, in 
unresting succession-. •Bverythirig that can enter.into andf 
interest the soul of man—all our stnsibility tg goodnest,' 
heautg, and greatness —is called int(^.play. On every h^d 
‘aims are adopted and pursued, v^ich we •recognize, whose 
accomplishment we desire—we hdpe and fear for them. In 
all tliese occurrences and changes we behold human action 
and suffering predominant; everywhere something akin to. 
ourselves, and therefore ever3'where something that excites 
Du’r interest for or against. Sometimes it ’attracts usljy 
beauty, freedom, and rich vjjrTety, sometimes by energy such 
as enaples ?ven vice to make itself interesting. . Sometimes 
we*Bee the more comprehensive jnass of gCTieral interest 

adVhnciug with comparative slowness, ’and subsequently 
sacrificed to. an infinite complication of trifling circumstances, 
.and so dissipated into atoms. Then,^again, with^a vast ex¬ 
penditure of power ti trivial’^result is produced; while from 
•what appears unimportant a tremendous issue proceeds?. On 
every hand tl^re is the motlicst throng of events drawing 
us within the*circle of its interest, and when one con}bination 
vanishes another immediately appears in. its place^.' • •• 
The general thought—the category which first presents 
itself in this restless mutation of. individuUs and peoj^es, 
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existing for Si time and tlien vanishing—is that of ohmge at 
large. ' The •eight of the ruins of some ancient sovereignty 
directly le,ads ys to contemplate this thought of change in 
its negative aspect. What traveller amodg the ruins of 
Carthage, of Palmyra, Persepolis, or Pome, has qot been 
, stimulated to reflections on. the transiency of kingdoms and 
men, and to sadne^ at the thought of a vigorous and rich 
life now departed—a sadness which 'does not expend itself 
on personal losses and the lyxcertaitity of ane’s owm under- * 
takmgs, but is a disinterested sorrow at the dec&y of a splendid 
and highly^ cultured national life! But the next consideration 
which allies itself with that of change, is, that change while 
. it imports dissolution, involves at the same time the rise of 
a nevolife —that while death is the issue of life, life is also 
the issue of fleath. This is a grand concepliou; one which 
the Oriental thinkers attained, and which is perhaps the 
highbst ki their metaphysics. In the idea of Metenipsyehosia 
*fwe find it evolved in its relation to individual existence; but 
a myth more generally known, is that of the Pfuxnix as 
a type o^the Life of Nature ; eternhlly preparing for itself 
' its funeral pile, and ^consuming itself upon it; but so that 
fi5pm its ashes is proijuced the now, renovated, fresh life. But 
this image is only Asiatic; oriental not occidental. Spirit—• 
consuming the envelope M its existence—does not' merely 
pass into another envelope, nor rise rejuvenescent from the 
ashes of its previous form ; it comes forth exalted, glorified, 
a purer spirit. It certaiiily makes war upon itself—con¬ 
sumes its own existence; but in this very destruction it works 
irp*l;hat existence into a new fdi*m, and each successive phase 
becomes in its turn a material, working on widch it exalts 
itself to a new ‘ , 

If we. consider fjpiril in this aspect—regarding its changes 
not merely as rejuvenescent transitions, i. e., returns to the 
same form, but rather as manipulations of itself, hy which it 
multiplies* the material for &ture endeavoursi-we see 
it exerl^ng itself in a varietjr'^ ^of modes and directions; 
developing its .powers and gratifying its desired in a variety 
which is inexhaustible; because overy one of it& creations, in 
which it has* already found gratification, meets it anew as 
material, and is a, new stimulus to plastic activity. The 
abstract conception of mere change gives place to the thought 
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of Spirit manifesting, developing, and perfectuig its ^wera 
in everj direction which its manifold .natum can follow. 
What powers it inherently possesses we learn froQi fhe 
variety of prodlicts and formations which it originates. In 
this pleasurable activity, it has to do only with itself. As 
involved with the conditions of mere, nature—intern^/ind 
external—it will indeed meet in these not only opposition and 
hindrance, but will often see its endeavours thereby fail; 
often sink undenthc complications in which it is entangled 
either by Nature or by itself. But in such case it perishes 
in fulfilling its own destiny and proper function, and even 
thus exhibits the spectacle of 'sblf-deiuonstration as spiritual 
activity. , 

The very e’ssence of Spirit is activity ; it realizes its 
potentiality—makbs itself its own deed, its ovm work—and 
thus it becomes an object to itself; contemplates itself as an 
objective existence. Thus is it with tfho Spirit of a laeoplib: it 
is a Spirit having’strictly defined characteristics, which erects, 
itself into an objective world, that exists and persists in a par¬ 
ticular religious form Jif worship^ customs, cbnstitption, and 
political laws,—^in the whole complex gf its institutions,—in 
the events and transactions that make its history. Tha^is 
its work—that is what thisparticulaf^t^on is. [Nations are 
what their deeds are. Every En^^ishman will say: We are 
the men who navigate the ocean, and have the commerce of 
the world; to whom the East Indies belong and their riches j 
who have a parliament, jviries, &c.—The relatiipi of the in¬ 
dividual to t^t Spirit is that he appropriates j;o himself thih 
substantial existence f that iifbecomes his character and 
bility,’enal4ing him to havg a definite place in the world—to 
be something. For he finds tlie being of thfi’T.eopJe to which he 
belongs an already established, firm ^orld—objectively pre¬ 
sent to him—with which he has to incorporate himself. In this 
its work, t;herefore—its world—the Spirit of the people enjoys 
its existence and finds its satisfaction.—A Nation is moral— 
virtuous—vigorous-r-while^A is gngagSd in realizing jts^rand 
objects, and 'defend^its work against external violerib# during 
the process of giving to i^ purposes ap objective existence, 
^he contradiction between its potential, subjective being— 
its inner pirn Aid life—and its actual being is removed; it 
has attained full reality, has itself objectivmy present to it. 
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Put tHis having been attained, the activity displayed by the 
^ Spirit of the.,people, in question is no longer needed; it has. 
its’ desire. The Nation cao.still accomplish much in wap and 
peace at home and abroad; but the living substantial soul 
itself majr be said to have ceased As activity. The essential, 
supreme interest has consequently vanished from its life, for 
interest is present only where there is opposition. The 
nation lives the same kind of life as the- individual' when 
passing from maturity to old age,—in the enjoyment of itself, 
—in the satisfaction of being exactly what it desired and was' 
able to attain. Although its imagination might have tran- ' 
scended that limit, it nevertheless abandoned any such aspira¬ 
tions as objects of actual endeavour, if the yeal w'orld was 
? less than favourable to their attainment,—and restricted its 
aim by the conditions thus imposed. Tliis mere customary 
life (the watch' wound up and going on of itself) is that 
which brings on naturarde&th, * Custom is activity without 
^^position, for which there remains ouly a formal duration ; 
in which the fulness and zest that originally characterised 
the aim qf life‘'is out of tiie questidh,—a merely external 
sensuous*eii3tenee wlpch has ceased to throw itself enthu¬ 
siastically into its obicct. Thus perish individuals, thus 
perish peoples by a natural death; and though the latter may 
continue in being, it is an enistenco without intellect or vita¬ 
lity; having no need of its institutions, because the need 
for them is satisfied,—a political nullity and tedium. In 
order that a truly universal interest may arise, the Spirit of 
a* People must advance to the adoption of some new purpose: 
btrt^wnence can this new purpose orjgifiate ? It would be a 
higher, more comprehensive conception of itsWlf—a tran¬ 
scending of ijs pMqpiplo—but this very act would involve a 
principle of anew ordev, anew National Spirit.’ 

SuCn a new principle does in fact enter into the Spirit of 
a people that has arrived at full development and self-realiza¬ 
tion ; it dies not a simply natural.death,-'-for it is not a mere 
sin^e«.mdividual, but a spiritua]., generic life; in its case 
naturd afeith appears.to ‘impl^ destruction through its own 
agency. The reason of this difference from the single 
natu^l individual, is that the Spirit of a people exists as a 
, yenus, snd bonsequently carries within it its own negation, 
>^<in the very genevdity which characterizes it A people oan 
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only die a violent death when it has becotn^ Rurally deadt 
iti itself, as e.^., the German Imperial Citiesf^he German 
Imperial Constitution. 

It is not of the nature of the all-pervading Spirit to die 
this merely natural death ; it does not simply sink into.the 
senile life of mere custom, but—as being a National Spirit 
belonging to Universal History—attains to the conscious¬ 
ness of what its work is; it attains to a conception of itself. 
In fact it is wcjrld-Tiistorical only in so far as a wniversai 
pnnciple has lain in its fundamental element,—in its grand 
aim: only so fa# is the work which such a spirit produces, 
a moral, political organization. • If it be mere desires that 
impel nations to activity, such deeds pass over without leav¬ 
ing a trace ; o# their traces are only ruin and destruction. 
Thus, it was first Chronos-r-Timo—that ruled > the Golden 
Age, without moral'products; and what was»produced—the 
offspring of that Chronbs—was. devoured by it.. It#was 
Jupiter—from whose head Minerva sprang, and to whose 
circle of. divinities belongs Apollo and the Muses—that first 
put a constraint upon Time, and jet a bound*to its^principle 
of decadence. He is *the Political ^od, who produced a 
moral work—the State. 

In the very clement of an achieveBt^ift the quality of gerih- 
rality, of tbought,.i3 contained; v^iout thought it has no ob¬ 
jectivity'; that is its basis. The highest point in the develop¬ 
ment* of a people is this,—to have gainedwconceptionof its 
life and condition,—to have reduced its laws, its ideas of jus¬ 
tice and morality to a scienco; for in this .unity [of the 
objective and subjective], lic» the most intimate imity th,ft 
• Spirit eabi* ;^taiu to in an(> with itself. In its work it is 
employed in rendering itself an object owp contempla¬ 
tion ; but it cannot develop itself objectively in its ^essential 
nature, except in thinking itself. 

■At this point, then, Spirit is acquainted with its princi¬ 
ples—the. 'general cbaractoif of its acts. But at the same 
time, in virtue of its very generality, •this work of thgiight 
is different in point «f form from the actual achievtfSients of 
.the national gttiius, and from the vital agency by Which those 
achievements have been perfoiyndd. We have then b^^ore 
us a and an i^eal existenc^of the. Spirit of the I^ation. 
If we wish to. gain the general idea and^ouaeption of what 
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|ilie Greekav^cr^, we find it in Sophocles and Aristophanes, 
in Thu'cydidfl^ and Plato. In these individuals the Greek 
' spirit conceived and thought itself. This is the profounder 
kind of satisfaction which the Spirit of a people attains; but 
it is “ ideal,” and distinct from its “ real” activity'. 

At such a time, therefore, we are sure to see a people find¬ 
ing satisfaction in the idea of virtue; .putting talh About 
virtue partly side by side with actual virtue, but partly in 
the place of it. On the other hand pure, noiversal thought, 
since its nature is universality, is apt to bring the Special and 
Spontaneous.—Belief, Trust, Customary Morality—to reflect 
upon itsell‘, and its primitive Simplicity; to shew up the limi¬ 
tation vrith which it ia fettered,—partly suggesting reasons 
for rpnouncing duties, partly itself demavding reaeomy and 
the conneciian of such requirements with Universal Thought; 
and not finding that connection, seeking to impeach the 
authority, of duty geneftilly, as destitute of a sound founda- 
.tion. 

At the same time tlie isolation of individuals from each 
other and from the Whole quakes its appearance; their aggres¬ 
sive selfi&liness and vanity; their seeking personal advantage 
and consulting this at the expense of the State at large. That 
inWard principle in ffan?cending its outward manifestations 
is subjective also' in ybwf tr-viz., selfishness and corruption 
in the unbound passions and egotistic interests of mem 

Zeus, therefore, who is renresented as having put a limit 
to the devouring agency of Time, and staid this transiency 
by having established something inherently and indepen- 
jRRtly durable—Zeus and his i^'ace are*themselves swallowed 
up, and that by the very power that produced thei^)—the prin¬ 
ciple of thought, perception, rdasouing, insight derived from 
rational grounds^ an^ the*requireiiient of such, grounds. 

Time is the negative clement in the sensuous world. 
Thought is the same negativity, but it is the deepest, the 
infinite form of it, in which therefore all existence genendly 
is di^olved; first^eV^ existence,—limited form; 
but exisWee generallyy in its objectiveoharacter, is limited; 
it appears 1;herefore as a mere datum—something immediate 
' —^iinjihorily;—and is* either intrinsically finite and limited, or 
presepts itself as a limit' fqr the thi^ng bubject, and its 
infinite reflection ofi itself [unlimited abstractioa]. 
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But first we must observe how the life ^ffch proceeds 
froai death, is itself, on the other hand, only individual life: 
so that, regarding the species as the real and substantial in 
this vicissitude,*the perishing of the individual is a regress ot 
the species into individuality. The perpetuation of the race 
is, therefore, none other than the monotonous repetitiom of 
the same kind of existence, further, we must remark how 
perception,—the comprehension of being by thought,—is the 
source and birthplace of a new, and in fact higher form, in 
a principle whiqh while it preserves, dignifies its material, 
For Thought is that Universal —that Species Vhich is ira^ 
mortal, which preserves identity ’ with itself. The particular 
form of Spirit iiot merely passes away*iu the world by natural 
causes in Time, but is annulled in the dutomatic self-mir- ‘ 
roring activi^ of consciousness. Because this annulling is 
an activity of Thought, \t is at the same time conservative 
and elevating in its operation. 'While then, on thennertide, 
Spirit annuls the reality, the permanence of that which it 
is, 'it gains on the other side, the essence, thp Thought,, the 
Universal element of ^at whiclt it only was [its*transient 
conditions]. Its principle is no longer that immediate 
import and aim which it was previou°^y, but the essence 
that import and aim. • 

The result of thi& process is then that Spirit, in render¬ 
ing itself objective and making this its being an object of 
thought, on the one hand destroys the determinate form of 
its being, on the other hand gains a comprehension of the 
universal element which it involves, and thereby gives a ffeji' 
form to its inherent princi]jj.e* In virtue of this, the sub¬ 
stantial chafacter of the National Spirit has been altered,— 
that is, its principle has risen into another, and in' fact a 
higher principle. * • 

It is of the highest importance in apprehending and com¬ 
prehending History to have and to understand the thought 
involved *in this tr^sition.^ The indjvidual traverses as a 


unity various grades of dewjlopment, and remains Jfhe'same 
individual; iniike niaimer also does a people, till tne Spirit 
which it embodies reaches the grade of universality. In this 
point lies the fundamental; the Ideal necessity of^ransitllou.. 
This is the soul^the essential consideration—of the philoso* 
phical comprehension of History. * 
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Spirit is 85 §entially the result of its own" activity; .ts 
^activity is tiie transcending of immediate, simple, unre 
fleeted exijstence,—the negation of that existence, and the 
returning into itself. AVe may compare it \vith the seed • 
for with this the plant begins, yet it is also the result of the 
plant’s entire life. But the weak side of life is exhibited in 
the fact that the commencement and the result are disjoined 
from each other. Thus also is it in tlie life of individuals 
and peoples. The life of a people ripens a certain fruit; its 
activity aims at the complete manifestation of the principle 
which it embodies. But this fruit docs not fall back into 
the bosom of the people that produced and matured it; on 
the contrary, it becoinee a poisoji-draught to it^ That poison- 
• draught it cannot fet alone, for it has au insatiable thirst for 
it; the taste Of the draught is its annihilation, though at the 
6 ame time the rise of a.new principle. 

AW, hiwe already discus 8 c*d the final aim of this progression. 
•The principles of the successive phases of Spirit that animate 
tlie Nations in a necessitated gradation, are tliemselves only 
steps in J»he development «f the one liniversal Spirit, which 
tlirough them elcvatcii and completes itself to a ^| 5 f“Compre- 
hQnding totality, , 

AV^hile we are thus coIfc?emed exclusively witl\:j»hd Idea of 
Spirit, and in the History of the AVorld regard^v^thing 
as only its manifestation, we have, in traversiag ibe past,— 
however extensive its periods,—only to do \vi^,what is •pre¬ 
sent; for philosophy, as occupying itself with the True, has 
to flo with the- eternally present. Nothing in the past is lost 
forlt, for the Idea is ever prese^it; Spirit is immortal; with it 
there is no past, no future, but an essential mow' This 
necessarily iHiplie><hat the prese nt form of Spirit compre¬ 
hends within it all earlter steps. These have indeed unfolded 
themselves in succession independently; but what Spirit is 
it has always been essentially; distinctions aro only the 
development of this essential i^lure. /The life ofithe ever 
presCMteSpirit is a circle of progfessive embodiments, vfhich 
looked*a£ in one aspect still exist besidd' each other, and only 
as looked at from another poinj; of view afipcar as past. 
Thsrgrade^ which Spirit seems ter have left behind it, it -still 
jiossoJhes m the depths of its present. * 
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Contrasted witTi the universality of the moral Whole and 
with the unity of that individuality which is its active prin¬ 
ciple, the natural connection that helps to produce the 
Spirit of a People, appears an extrinsic clement; hut inasmuch 
as we must regard it as the ground on which that Spirit 
plays its part, itds SiU essential mxii necessaty basis. AVe 
began with the a^icrtion that, in the History of tho World, 
the Idea of Spirit appears in its actual embodiment as a series 
of external forms, each one of w^ich declares itself as an 
actually existing people. This existence^falls under the 
category of Time as well as Space, in the way of hatftral 
existence j and the special principle, which jevery world- 
historical people embodicsj has this principle at the same 
time as a natural characteristic. TSpirit, clothing it'Self*in 
this form of nature, suffers its particular phases to assume 
separate existence; for mutual exclusion is Jhe mode of 
existence proper to mere Mature. !3hese natural disthictions 
must bo first of all regarded as special possibilities, from 
whicli l.he Spirit* of the • people in que^'^’n germinates, andh 
among them is the Geographical Basi/:' It is cot our concern 
to become acquainted with the lanR occupied by nations as 
ail external locale, but with the natural type of the locality, 
as intimately connected with tho type and character of the 
people which is the offspring of such a soil. This character 
is nothing more nor loss than the mode and form in which , 
liations majep their appearaneg In History, and take place 
and position iit it. Knture should not he rated too high nor 
too low! the mild Ionic sky certainly contributed much to 
tlie charm of the*Homeric po’ems, yet tffis alone can produce 
ho Homers. Nor in fact does it continue to produce them; 
under Turkic government no bards have arisen. We must 
first take notice of those natural conditions which have to 
bo excluded once for all from the drama of the AY^jlH’s 
History. In the ^''rigid^and in the Torrid zone tho locality of 
World-historical peoples canjiot be found. Por awakening 
consciousness takes its rise surrounded by ualijjral lit- 
tluoncea alone, and every development of it is the reflection 
of Spirit back upon Itself in opposition to th'b inAnediatOy 
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•unreflected "Jjaracter of mere nature. Nature is therefore 
one element in this antithetic abstracting process ; Nature is 
the first ^tnnd point from which man can gain freedom within 
himself, and this liberation must not be rendered difficult by 
natural obstructions. Nature, as contrasted with Spirit, is a 
quantitative mass, whose power must not be so great as 
to make its single force omnipotent. In the extreme zones 
man cannot come to free movement; cold and heat are here 
too pow'erful to allow Spirit to build up world for itself. 
(Aristotle said long ago, “ When pressing nqeds are satisfied, 
mian turns to the general and more elevated.” But in the 
extreme zones such pressure may be said never to cease, 
never to be warded.off; men are constantly impelled to 
direct attention to nature, to the glowing rays of the sun, 
and the icy frost. The true theatre of History is therefore 
the temperate' zone; or rather, its northern half, because 
the oar+h there presents itself in a continental form, and has 
a broad breast, as the Greeks say. In the south, on the 
contrary, it divides itself, and runs out into many points. 
The same peculiarity shews itself iri’ natural products. The 
north tias many kiijds of animals and plants with common 
characteristics; in the south, where the land divides itself 
into points, natural to.^s also present individual features 
contrasted with each otlrot. 

The World is divided into Old and New; the name of New 
having originated iu the fact that America and Australia 
have onlyjately became known to us. But these i)art8 of 
the world arc not only relatively new, but intrinsically so in 
'Vespect of their entire physical and psychical Cjppstitution. 
Their geological antiquity we have nothing to do with. I 
will rfot deny the ^ew World the honour of having emerged 
from the sea at •the'-world’s formation contemporaneously 
with the old: yet the Archipelago between South America 
and Asia shews a pliysical immaturity. The grpater part of 
the islands are so constitutcd,(that they are, as it»were, only 
a supejficial deposit of earth over rocks, which shoot up from 
the fStflomless deep, and bear the character of novel origina¬ 
tion. New Holla^ shews a not less immature geographical 
ckuracten^ for in penetrating from the settlements of the 
English Tarther jnto the country, we discover immense 
streams, whi(A have not yet developed themselves to such a 
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degree as to dig a chaiinel for themselvesj ^■i^t lose thenN 
selves in marshes. Of America and its gra^le of civilization, 
especially in Mexico and Peru, we have information, but 
it imports notfiing more than that this culture was an 
entirely national one, which must expire as soon as Spirit 
approached it. America has always shewn itself physioally' 
and psychically powerless, and still shews itself so. For the ! 
aborigines, after the landing of the Europeans in America, 
gradually vanished at the breath of European activity. In 
the United States of North America all ftic citizens are of 
European descent, w'ith whom the old inhabitants could not 
amalgamate, but were driven "back. The aborigines have 
certainly adopted some arts and usages from the Europeans, 
among others that of brandy-drinking, \yhich has operated 
with deadly eifect. In the South the natives were treated 
with much greater violence, and employed in liard labours tu 
which their strength was* by no iheans competent. •A'^iild 
and passionless disposition, want of spirit, and a crouching 
aubmissiveness towards a Creole, and still more towards a 
European, are the chieftcharactcriitics of the natiwj Ameri¬ 
cans ; and it will be long before the F#iropeans ‘succeed in 
producing any independence of feeling in them. The infe¬ 
riority of these individuals in all r/jiipects, ^ven in regard to 
size, is very manifest; only thts' tiuite southern races in 
Patagonia are more vigorous natures, but still abiding in 
their natural condition of rudeness and barbarism. When the 
Jesuits and the Catholic clergy proposed to accustom the In¬ 
dians to European culture and manners (they have, as is wel^ 
known, foimded a state in ParSguay and convents in Mexico 
and CaK^iria), they commenced a close intimacy with them, 
and prescribed for them the duties of the day, which,*sloth¬ 
ful though their disposition Vas, they cbmpiied with under the 
authority of the Friars, These prescripts, (at midnight a bell 
had to remind them even of their matrimonial duties,) were 
first, and yery wiselyi directbfl to the creation of wants—the 
springs of human activity gipnerally. The weakness* of the 
American physique ^^as a chief reason for bringing the 
negroes to America, to ^mpjoy their labour in the work that 
tad I/O be done in the New*World; for the iiegrops arirtar 
more susceptible of European culture th£0i the Indian?, and 
an English traveller has adduced instanoer of degrees having 
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4?ecome cofl^pe^ent clergymen, medical men, Ac. (a negro 
first discovered the use of the Peruvian bark), while only a 
single native was known to him whoso intellect was suffi¬ 
ciently developed to enable him to study, b\it w'ho had died 
soon after beginning, through excessive brandy-dritiking. 
The weakness of the human physique of America has been 
aggravated by a deficiency in the mere tools and appliances 
of progress,—the want of horses and iron, the chief instru¬ 
ments by which they were subdued. ' 

The original nation having vanished cjf nearly so, the 
eflective poj)ulation comes for the most part from Europe; 
and what takes place in AiTfiorica, is but an emanation from 
Europe. Europe hasr sent its surplus population to America 
in much the sahie way as from tlio old Imperial Cities, 
where trade-guilds were dominant and trade was stereotyped, 
many persons‘escaped to other tow ns which were not under 
suci;- a-yoke, and where the burdou of imposts was not so 
heavy. Thus arose, by the aide of Hamburg, Altona,—by 
Frankfort, Offenbach,—by Niirnhurg, Fiirth,—and Carougc 
by Geiieva. The relation l^tween N.‘^rth America and Europe 
is similar. Many (Englishmen have settled there, where 
ljurdens and imposes do not exist, and where the combina¬ 
tion of European ap|;fi*auces and European ingenuity has 
availed to realize some ^oduce from the c.xteusive and still 
virgin soil. Indeed the emigration in question offers many 
advantages. The emigrants liave got rid of much that 
might be (ibstrnctivo to their interests at home, while they 
^ take with them the advantage.^ of European independence 
^of spirit, and acquired skill; ‘\vhilo for those who,are willing 
to work vigorously, but who have not foiin.i in' Europe 
opportunities for doing so, a sphere of action is certainly 
presented in AmerietP. • 

America, as is well known, is divided into two parts, con¬ 
nected indeed byan isthmus,but which has not been the means 
of establishing intercourse hjctween them. Bather, these 
twef divisions aro most decid^tdly distinct from ejmb other. 
NortR America shews us on approaching it, along its eastern 
shore a wide bordej of level co£v/3t, behind w^ich is stretched 
H<^ain pf mountains—^the blue mountains or Apalaeliians; 
further north th(^ Alleghanies. Streams Asuing from them 
water the coifhtiy towards the coast, which affords advan- 
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tagGB of the most desirable kind to the 'Onifbd^States, whos^ 
origin belongs to this region. Behind that mQuntain->chain 
the St. Lawrence river flows, (in connection with huge 
.lakes), from south to north, and on this river lie thb northern 
colonies of Canada, h'arther west we meet the basin of the 
vast Mississippi, and the basins of the Missouri and Ohio, 
which it receives, and then debouches into the bay of Me:uco. 
On the western side of this region we have in like manner 
a long mountain chain, running through Mexico and the 
Isthmus of Panama, and under the names of the Andes or 
Cordillera, cuttTng ofl' an edge of coast along the whole 
west side of South America. The border formed by this is ‘ 
narrower and ofters fewer advanta^s than that of North 
Afaerica. Th^re lie Peru and Chili. OnPtho east sid^ flow . 
eastwards the monstrous streams of the Orinoco and Ama¬ 
zons ; they form great valleys, not adapted however for 
cultivation, since they sire'only wide desert steppes. Toj^^ards 
the south flow's the Kio de la Plata, whose tributaries have 
their origin partly in the Cordilleras, partly in the northern 
chain of mountains w'l^ich separiiitcs the bashi of j;he Ama¬ 
zons from its owui. To the district of the Eio de*la Plata 
belong Brazil, and the Spanish Jlepublics. Columbia is the 
northern coast-laud of South AmerJ .,i“, at the west of whiJh, 
flowing along the Andes, the Ma^go^aleiia debouches into the 
Caribbean Sea. 

"With the exception of Brazil, republics have come 'to 
occupy South as well as North America. In comparing 
South Ameiica (reckoning Mexico as part of i^) with North 
Americaj we observe an astonishing contrast. • 

In NorfhfAmerica we withess a prosperous state of "things, 
an increase of industry and population, civil oijier and firm 
freedom; the. whole feduratiou coi*stitute3 but a single 
state, and lias its political centres. In South America, on 
the contrary, the republics depend only ou'military force ; 
their whpfe history, is a eipitinued revolution; federated 
states become disunited ;• o1j)iers previchisly separated bescome 
unjlted; and all these changes originate in military revolu¬ 
tions. The mCre special differences between the two parts of 
America shew us two opposite directions, the one in'poljijcal 
respects, the other in regard to religion. Soutlf Atncrica, 
w'here the Spaniards settled and asserted- sufireiijacy, is Ca¬ 
tholic ; N orth America, although a land of sects of ^very name. 
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is yet fundapieriCally, Protestant. A wider distinctton is pre* 
sented in fact, that South America was conquered, but 
I^orth America colonised. Tlie Spaniards took possession 
of South America to govern it, and to become rich through 
occupying political offices, and by eicactions. Depending 
on a very distant mother-country, their desires found a 
larger scope, and by force address and confidence they gained 
a great predominance over the Indians. IThe North Ameri¬ 
can States w’ere, on the other hand, entirely cohnised, by 
Europeans. Since in England Puritans, Episcopalians, and 
Catholics were engaged in perjietual conflict, and now oms 
party, now tlio other had the upper hand, many emigrated 
to seek religious freedom on a foreign shore. These were 
industrious Europ;^ans','\vho betook themselves to agriculture, 
tobacco and cotton planting, &c. Soon the whole attention 
of the inhabitants was given to labour, and the basis of their 
existence as a united ■ body lay iw the necessities that bind 
nian'\o1nan, the desire of repose, the establishment of civil 
rights, security and freedom, and a community arising from 
the aggregation of individi^als as atomic constituents ; so that 
the state was. merely something external for the protection 
of property. From the Protestant religion sprang the prin¬ 
ciple of the mutual eoQtidence of individuals,—trust in the 
honourable dispositions^’ pther men ; for in the Protestant 
Church the entire life—its activity generally—is the field 
ibr what it deems religious works. Among Catholics, on the 
contrary, the basis of such a confidence cannot exist; for 
in secular ihatters on'l}* force and voluntary subservience are 
lihe principles of action; ancj. the forms which are called 
Constitutions are in this case ox.ly a resort of ngcfessity, and 
are no.protection against mistrust. 

If wo compare Norjh Americf further with Europe, we 
shall find in the lormer the permanent example of a repub¬ 
lican constitution. A subjective unity presents itself; for 
there is a President at the he^ of the State, who, for the 
sake/>f security against any mcmarchical ambition,"is chosen 
only fa^/our years. Universal J)rotectioii for property, and 
a something approaching entire immunity fwm public bur- 
deng^ are facts which are constadtly held up to commenda¬ 
tion. ^ We have in these facts the fundamei^ial character of 
the ^ijamunity,—tiie endeavour of the individual after ac- 
qui^on, dommercial profit, and gain; the preponderance of 
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private interest, devoting itself to that cff tjie community 
only for its own advantage. We find, certaiply, legal rela¬ 
tions—a formal code of laws; but respect for law exists 
apart from genuine probity, and the American merchants 
commonly lie under the imputation of dishonest dealings 
under legal protection. If, on the one side, the Protestant 
(!?hurch develops the essential principle of coTifidence, as 
already stated, it thereby involves on the other hand the re¬ 
cognition of thg validity of the element of feeling to such a 
degree as gives encouragement to unseemly varieties of 
caprice. Those who adopt this stand-point maintain, that, 
as every one may have his pwjuliar way of viewing things 
^neralltf, so he may have also a religion peculiar to himself. 
Thence the splitting up into so many sc/ts, which reqeh thu 
very acme of absurdity; many of which have .a form of 
worship consisting in convulsive movements, and sometimes 
in the most sensuous exiJhivagancesr This completji.^'eedom 
of wmrship is developed to such a decree, that the various con-, 
gregations choosemiuistersanddismiss them accordingtotheir 
absolute pleasure; for ^ho Church is no indoptjndei^ existence, 
—having a substantial spiritual bein^, and correspondingly 
permanent external arrangement,—but the aifairs of religion 
are regulated by the good pleasuijf for the time being of the 
members of the community. €n North America the moat 
unbounded licence of imagination in religious matters pre¬ 
vails, and that religious unity is wanting which has been 
maintained in European States, where deviations are limited 
to a few confessions. As to the political coiuli?ion of North 
America, the general object «f the existence of this Statt^s 
not yet* n%cd and determilied, and the necessity for a firm 
combination docs not yet exist; for a real Stiate and a real 
Government, arise only lifter a di«tingtion of classes has 
arisen, when wealth and poverty become extreme, and when 
such a condition of things presents itself that a large portion of 
the peopfe can no longer et^isfy its necessities in the way in 
which it has been accustomed so to do.'But America m hitherto 
exempt from this pressure, for it has the outlet dl Coloniza¬ 
tion constantly and widely open, and multitudes are con¬ 
tinually streaming into Oie plains of the Mississippi,. By 
this means the chief source of discontent is removed, and the 
continuation of the existing civil condition is guaranteed. A 
comparison of the Unitsd States of North 4iuerica with' 
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Kuropean lan{ls i§ therefore impossible j for in Europe, such 
a natural outlet for population, notwithstanding all the emi¬ 
grations that take place; does not exist. Had the woods of 
Germauy teen in existence, the French Eevolution would 
not have occurred, North America Avill be comparable with 
Eurppe only after the immeasurable space which that 
country presents to its inliabitants shall have been occupied, 
aud the members of the political body shall have begun to be 
pressed back on each other. North America is still in the 
condition of having land to begin to cultivate. Only when, 
as in Europe,»fhe direct increase of agriculturists is checked, 
will the inhabitants, instead of pressing outwards to occupy 
the fields, press inwards upon each other,—pursuing town 
•occupations, and tfiiding witli their fellow citizens; and so 
form a compact system of civil society,and require an organized 
state. The Nortti American Federation have no neighbouring 
State^d^liiwards which thSy occupy aYelation similar to that of 
. European States to each other), one which they regard with 
mistrust, and against which they must keep up a standing 
army. Qjinada'and Mexicof are not ojijects of fear, and Eng¬ 
land has had fifty y^ears experience, that free America is 
ino^e profitable to her than it w'as in a state of dependence. 
The militia of the Nortl^American Eepublic proved them¬ 
selves quite as brave in the War of Independence, as the 
Hutch under Philip II.; but generally, where Independence 
is not at stake, less power is displayed, and in the year 1814 
the militia held out but indifferently against the English. 

America is therefore the land of the future, where, iu the 
ages that lie before us, the bueden of the World’s History 
shall reveal itself,—perhaps iu al'oiitest betweenuNorth and 
South America. It is a laud of desire for all those who are 
■weary of the histofficak lumber-r«om of old Europe. Na- 
poleoq is reported to have said, “ Cette vieille Europe 
m’ennuie.” It is for America to abandon the ground' on 
which hitherto the History of th^ World has developed itself. 
What*Afljf taken place fti the New World up to the present 
time isbrily an echo of the Old World,**-the expression of 
a foreign Life j and ^ a Land of the Future, it has no 
intefisst for us here, for, as regards History, our concern 
must be wfth that which has been and that which is. In re¬ 
gard to Philosophy, *ou the other hand, we have to do with 
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that which (strictly speaking) is neitiier past nor future, but 
with that wliich w, which has an eternal existence—w,ith 
Keason; and this is quite sufficient to occupy us. 

Dismissing,* then, the New World, and the dreams to 
which it may give rise, we pass over to the Old World—the 
scene of the World’s History ; and must first direct atten¬ 
tion to the natural elements and conditions of existence 
which it presents. America is divided into two parts, which 
are indeed connected hy an Isthmus, but which forms 
only an external, material bond of union. The Old World, 
on the contrary, which lii's opj)Osite to Amerif-a, and is sepa¬ 
rated from it by the Atlantic Ocean, has its continuity in¬ 
terrupted hy a .deep inlet—ijic Medi^n-ranean iSea, The 
three Continents that compose it have an essential I'elatioA 
to each other, and constitute a totality. I’lieir peculiar fea¬ 
ture is that they lie roynd this Si^pa, and therefore have an 
easy means of communication; lor rivers and seas‘h»6'not to 
be regarded as disjoining, but as uniting. England and* 
Brittajiy, Norway and Denmark, ISweden a;id Livonia, have 
been united.. Eor th« three-quilrtcrs of the globe the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea is similarly the uniting itlement, and the centra 
of Workl-History. Greece lies here, tlie focus of liglifc in 
History. Then in Syria we Imve .Tcrusalein, the centre of 
Judaism and of Cliristiauity ; sTmth-east of it lie Mecca and 
Medina, the cradle of the IMussulman faith; towards the 
west Delphi and Athens ; fai’ther west still, liome: on ■ the 
Mediterranean Sea we have also Alexandria and Carthage. 
The Mediterranean is thus the heart of the Old World, foiiit 
is that .which conditioned ^rfd vitalized it. AVithout it the 
History oP the AVorld could not be conceived: it would be 
like ancient Home or Athens without the foiAim, where all 
tlie life of the city came together.* Tlfe extensive tract of 
eastern Asia is severed from the process of general historical 
developntf lit, and has no share in it; so also Northern Europe, 
which tCok part in’the WoMd’s Hia^ry only at a later date, 
and had no part in it whileHhc Old World lasted ; this was 
exclusively lynited1;o the countries lying round the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. Julius Caisar’s crossing tJie Alps—the conquest 
of Gaul and the relatiorf into \vhich the Geruyms tllhreby 
entered witli^the Homan Empire—mjjcea consequehtly an ' 
epoch in History} for in virtue of this it begius to extend its. 
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boundaries beyond the Alps'. 'Eastern Asia and that trans* 
Alpine country are the extremes of this agitated focus of 
human lifo^ around the Mediterranean,—the beginning and 
end of History,—its rise and decline. * 

The more special geographical distinctions must now be 
established, and they are to be regarded as essential, rational 
distinctions, in contrast with the variety of merely accidental 
circumstances. Of these characteristic difterences there are 
three:— '• 

(1.) The arid elevated land with its extensive steppes and 
plains. ■ 

(2.) The valley plains,—thd’Land of Transition permeated 
and watered by great Ste'eams. , 

• (3.)' The coast re^^on in immediate connection with the sea. 

TMiese three geographical elements are the essential ones, 
and we shall Bce''each qupter of thq globe triply divided ac- 
cordingljh The first is the %ub8tantial, unvarying, metallic, 
•elevated region, intractably shut up within itself, but per¬ 
haps adapted to send forth impulses over the rest of the 
world ; tbosecond forma centres of civilization, and is the yet 
undeveloped independence [of humanity] ; the third offers 
the* means of connecting the world together, and of main¬ 
taining the connection. 

(1.) The elevated land. We see such a description of 
country in middle Asia inhabited by Mongolians, (using the 
word in a general sense) : from the Caspian Sea these Steppes 
stretch in a northerly direction tow^ards the Black Sea. 
As similar traets may be cited tlie deserts of Arabia and of 
ifarbary in Africa; in South Afh^rica the country mund the 
Orinoco, and in Paraguay. The peculiarity of the inhabi¬ 
tants of* this "elevated region, which is w'atercd sometimes 
only by rain, or by the Overflowing of a river,* (as are the 
jjlains of the Orinoco)—is the patriarchal life, the division 
n^to single families. The region which these families occupy 

unfruitful or produe^ve only tehiporarily: the inhabitants 
^ve their properly not in the land,—from which they derive 
flhly a trifling profit,—but in the animals that wander with 
^ ^m. For a long time these find*pasture in tne plains, and 
intt.T*i#-l>Pv 0 ^fl depastured, the tribe moves to other parts of 
must be with that -r^are careless and provide nothing for the 
gard to half of the herd is fro- 
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quently cut off* Among these inhaMtants of the upland thero 
exist no legal relations, and consequently there,aro exhibited 
among them the extremes of hospitality and rapine; the last 
more especially when they are surrounded by civilized na¬ 
tions, as the Arabians, who are assisted in their depredations 
by their horses and camels. The Mongolians feed on mare’s 
milk, and thus the horse supplies them at the same timeVith 
appliances for nourishment and for war. Although this is 
the form of theij patriarchal life, it often happens that they 
cohere togethe^in great masses, and by an impulse of one 
kind or another, are excited to external movenv)nt. Though 
previously of peaceful disposition, they then rush as a devas¬ 
tating inundation over civilized laiyls, and the revohition 
which ensues lias no other result than destruction ain^ deso-. 


lation. Such an agitation was excited among those tribes 
under Zengis Khan and Tamerlane: they destroyed all 
before them ; then vanislied again, tis does an oveiy^clming 
Forest-torrent,— “^ssing no inherent principle of vitality., 
From the uplanu, rnsh down into the dells : there dwell 
peaceful mountaiiieei.^ herdsDnen who also occupy them¬ 
selves with agriculture, qs do the Swiss. Asia has*also such 
a people: they are however on the wAole a less important 
element. * 


(2.) The valley plains. The^e are plams, permeated by 
rivers, and which owe the whole of their fertility to the 
streams by which they are formed. Such a Valley-Plain is 
China,—India, traversed by the Indus and the Ganges,— 
Babylonia, where the Euphrates and the Tigris tfow,—Egypt, 
watered by the Nile. In tlwjsc regions extensive KingdOiHs 
arise, nnd tlie foundation df great States begins. For agri¬ 
culture, which prevails here as the primary principle of 
subsistence for individuals, is assisted by regularity of 
seasons, which require corresponding agricultural operations; 
property in land commences, and the consequent legal rela¬ 
tions «that is to say, the basis and foundation of the State, 
w'hich becomes possible * only in Connection with, siich 
relations. • . 


(3.) The dbast land. A Eiver divides districts of country 
from each other, but ■still,* more does Ihe sea; and ^;e are 
accustomed io regard water as the scparatiilg element. 
Especially in recent times has it been insihtedupop that States 
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tnjist neceaaariljr^^have btSen separated by natural features. 
Yet on the contrary, it may be asserted as a fundamental 
principle that nothing unites so much as water, for countries 
are nothing else than districts occupied by streams'. Silesia, 
for instance, is the valley of the Oder; Bohemia and Saxony 
are the valley of the Elbe; Egypt is tlie valley of the Nile. 
With the sea this is not less the case, as has been already 
pointed out. Only Mountains separate. Thus the Pyrenees 
decidedly separate Spain from France. The Europeans have 
been in constant connection with Americs^ and the East 
Indies ever since they were discovered; but they have 
scarcely penetrated into the**interior of Africa and Asia, 
because intercourse by bind is much more difficult than by 
water... Only throUtgli the fact of being a sea, has the Medi¬ 
terranean become a focus of natioiial life. Let us now look 
at the character'Of the nations that are conditioned by this 
third element. ^ 

c The sea gives us the idea of the indefinite,the unlimited, and 
infinite; and in feeling his own infinite in that Infinite, inan 
is stimulated and emboldened to 8trel(;h beyond the limited : 
the sea invites man to conquest, and to piratical plunder, biit 
also to honest gain and to commerce. The land, the mere’ 
Valley-plain attaches him to the soil; it involves him in an 
infinite multitude of depend'^ncies, but tlio sea carries him 
out beyond these limited eircles of thought and action. 
Those who navigate the sea, have indeed gain for their ob¬ 
ject, but the means are in this respect paradoxical, inasmuch 
as they hazard both property and life to attain it. The 
nffians therefore are the very opposite of that which they 
aim at. This is what exalts their gain and occupy,tio"n*above 
itself, and makes it something brave and noble. Courage is 
necessarily introduced iato trade, daring is joined with wis¬ 
dom. For the daring which encounters the sea must at the 
same time embrace wariness—cunning—since ithas to dowith 
the treacherous, the moat unrelj^ible and deceitful’ element. 
This boundless plain iS absolutely yielding,—withstanding 
no prestfufe, not even a breath of wind* It looks bound- , 
lessly innocent, submissive, friendly, and insinuating; and 
it is exactly this submissiveness which changes the sea into 
the moct dmgerous and violent element. To this deceitful- 
niess and violpuce«nah opposes merely a simple piece of wood i 
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confides entirely in his courage and* presenfie of mind; am} 
thus passes from a firm ground to an unstiible support, 
taking his artificial ground with him. • The Ship,—that swan 
of the sea, whiA cuts the watery plain in agile and arching 
movements or describes circles upon it,—is a machine whose 
invention does the greatest honour to the boldness of man 
as well as to his understanding. This stretching out of the 
sea beyond tlie limitations of the land. Is wanting to the ’ 
splendid politica} edifices of Asiatic States, although they 
themselves border on the sea, —as for example, China. For 
them the sea is only the limit, the ceasing of tb^ land; they 
have no positive relation to it. • The .activity to which the 
sea invites, is a quite peculiar one: .thence arises the fact 
that the cOast-fands almost .always separjiti? themselves /rom . 
the states of the iuterior although they are connected with 
these by a river. Tims Holland has severed itself from 
Germany, Portugal from Spain. • * . 

In accordance with these data wo m.ay now consider the 
three portions of the globe with which History is concerned, 
and hero the three clia/i^ctcristic •principles ftianifigst them¬ 
selves in a more or less striking manner: Africa has for its 
leading classical featunj the Upland, JVsia the contrast of 
river regions with the Upland, Europe the mingling of the'se 
several elements. ^ * 

Africa must bo divided into three parts: one is that 
which lies south of the desert of Sahara,—Africa proper,—the 
Upland almost entirely unknown to us, with narrow coast- 
tracts along the sea; the second is that to J;he north of 
the desert^—European Africa .^if we m.aj" sg call it), — a coasts 
land; the tVrd is the rivef region of the Nile, the only 
valley-land of Africa, and which is in connexion.with Asia. 

Africa proper, as fiir as History gdos back, has remained— 
for all purposes of connection with the rest of the World— 
shut up ; it is the Gold-land compressed within itself,—the, 
land of nhildhood, which -lying beyond the d.ay of self- 
conscious history, is enveloped in the flark mantle o^ Ittght. 
Its isolated charactei* originates not merely in its*ttopieal 
nature, but essentially in its geographical condition. The 
triangle which it forms (if jAe take the XVest Coast,— y(,hich 
in the Gulf of Guinea makes a strongly indented nligle^for 
one side, and in the same way the East Coasft to .Cape Gar* 
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dafu for another) is on two sides so constituted for the 
uost part, as to liave a very narrow Coast Tract, habitable 
only in a fejv isolated spots. Next to this towards the interior, 
follows to almost the same extent, a girdle'of marsh land 
■ with the most luxuriant vegetation, the especial home of 
ravenous beasts, snakes of all kinds,—a border tract whoso 
atmosphere is poisonous to Europeans. This border con¬ 
stitutes the base of a cincture of high mountains, which 
are only at distant intervals traversed by streams, and 
wdiere they are so, in such a way as to fo^m no means of 
union with khe interior; for the interruption occurs but 
seldom below the upper “^art of the mountain ranges, 
and only in individual .narrow channels, where are frequently 
• found innavigable'W aterfalls and torrents crossing each other 
in wild confusion. During the three or three and a half cen¬ 
turies that the'Europeans have known this border-land and 
have places in it into their possession, they have only 
here and there (and that but for a short time) passed these 
mountains, and have nowhere settled down beyond them. 
The lai^d surrounded by these moi^utuins is an unknown 
Upland, from which ^^on the other hand the Negroes have 
sejldom made their way through. In the sixteenth century 
occurred at many very distant points, outbreaks c'' terrible 
hordes which rushed down (ipon the more peaceful inhabi¬ 
tants of the declivities. Whether any intenial movement had 
taken place, or if so, of what character, we do not know. What 
we do kno^ of these hordes, is the contrast between their con¬ 
duct in their *wars and forays themselves,—which exhibited 
%e most reckless inhumanity and disgusting barbarism,—and 
the fact that afterwards, when thSir rage was spen^, m the calm 
time of peace, they shewed themselves mild and well disposed 
towards the Eurojxians, when th€y became acquainted wdth 
them. This holds good of the Eullahs and of the Mandingo 
tribes, who inhabit the mountain terraces of the Senegal 
and Gambia. The second portion of Africa is nthe river 
district»of the ^ile,—iBgypt; which was adapted to become a 
mighty fientre of independent civilization, and therefore is a# 
isolated and singula^ in Africa as,^rica itself‘appears in rela* 
tiomto the other parts of,the world. The northern part of 
^irisa, wliich may be specially called that of^ the coast-terri¬ 
tory, (for Egypt has been frequently driven back on itself, by 
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the Mediterranean) lies on the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic; a magnificent territo^, on which Carthage once 
lay,—the site of the modern ]!i^orocco, Algiers, and 

Tripoli, This • part was to be —mmt be attached to 
Europe: the French have lately made a successful efiibrt in 
this direction: like Hither-Asia, it looks Europe-wards. 
Here in their turn have Carthaginians, Komans and ByzaU' 
tines, Mussulmen, Arabians, had their abode, and the 
interests of Europe have always striven to get a footing 
in it. y 

The peculiarly African character is difficult toriomprehend, 
for the very reason that in refei^nce to it, we must quite give 
up the principle which naturally accoispanies all o«r ideas,— 
the category of Universality. In Negro lifSIthe characteNstic ‘ 
point is the fact that consciousness has not yet attained to 
the realization of any substantial objective existence,—as for 
example, God, or Law,—in which* the interest of marie voli- 
' tion is involved and in \frhich he realizes his own being. This 
distinction between himself as an individual and the univer¬ 
sality of his essential being, the A&can in the unifons, unde¬ 
veloped oneness of his existence has not yet attained ; so that 
the Knowledge of an absolute Being, an Other and a Higher 
than his individual self, is entii^ly wanting. The Negro, 
as already observed, exhibits the natural man in his com¬ 
pletely wild and untamed state. We must lay aside all thought 
of reverence and morality—all that we call feeling—if we 
would rightly comprehend; him; there is nothing fpirmonious 
with humanity to be found in this type of character. The^ 
copious and circumstantial accounts of Missionaries com¬ 
pletely Cbn^nn this, and Maliommedanism appears to be the 
only thing which in any way brings the Negroe^f within the 
range of culture. The MahCmmedanstoo understand better . 
than the Europeans, how to penetrate into the interior of the 
country. The grade of culture which the Negroes occupy 
may be mere hearly epprecialed by considering the aspect 
which Religion presents ameng them. That which fi^ms 
the basis or relimous ^inceptions is the consciousnedk on the 
part of man of n Higher Power—even lihough this is con¬ 
ceived only as a CM naturae*—\n relation to which,he fieela 
himself a weaker, humbler being. Beligmn begins with the 
consciouBuess that there is something l^tfer than man. 
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But even Herodotus called the Negroes sorcerers :—^now in 
Sorcery we have not the idea of a God, of a moral faith; it 
exhibits rapu as the highest power, regarding him'as alone 
occupying a position of command over the power of Nature. 
We have here therefore nothing to do with a spiritual adora¬ 
tion, of God, nor with an empire of Eight. God thunders, 
but is not on that account recognized as God. For the soul 
of man, God must bo more than a thunderer, whereas among 
the Negroes this is not the case. Although they are necessa¬ 
rily conscious of dependence upon nature,—fijr they need the 
beneficial influence of storm, rain, cessation of the rainy 
period, and so on,—yet this does not conduct them to the 
consciousness of a Higher Power: it is they who command 
’the elements, and chis they call “ magic.” T?he Kings have 
a class of ministers through whom they command elemental 
ehanges, and every place possesses such magicians, who 

S erfora&F. special ceremonies, with all sorts of gesticulations, 
ances, uproar, and shouting, and in the midst of this con¬ 
fusion commence their incantations. The second element 
in their.j’oligion, consists iil their giving an outward form to 
this supernatural po^er—projecting their hidden might into 
tha world of phenomena by means of images. What they 
conceive of as the power ia question, is therefore nothing 
really objective, having a substantial being and different 
from themselves, but the first thing'that comes in their way. 
Thjs, taken quite indiscriminately, they exalt to the dignity 
of a " Geniusit may be an amimal, a tree, a stone, or 
^ wooden figure. This is their Fetish —a word to which 
the Portuguese first gave currency, and which is derived from 
feitiso, magic. Here, in the Fetish, a kind of (pbjediive in¬ 
dependence "as contrasted with the arbitrary fancy of the 
individual seems te manifest itself; but as t^ objectivity is 
nothing other than the fancy of the individual projecting 
itself into space, the human individuality remains master of 
the image it has adopted. If'^any mischance occurs which 
the Fetish has not averted, if train is* suspended, if there 
is a failuro in the crops, they bind 'tmd beat or destroy 
the Fetish and so g^,t rid of it, njaking another immediately, 
and thus Jiolding it in their owm-power. Such a Fetish has 
no imlependence a|) an object of religious worship ; still less 
has it esstketic independence as a work of art j it is merely a 
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creation that expresses the arbitrary choice of its maker, anS 
which always remains in his hands. In short there is no re¬ 
lation of dependence in this religion. There is however one 
feature that points to something beyond;—the Worship of 
* the Dead ,—in which their deceased forefathers and ancestors 
are regarded by them as a power influencing the living. 
Their idea in the matter is that these ancestors exercise 
vengeance and inflict upon man various injuries—exactly in 
the sense in whiclf this was supposed of witches in the Middle 
Ages. Yet the power of the dead is not held^ superior to 
that of the living, for the Negroes command tl'e dead and 
lay spells upon them. Thus the power in question remains 
substantially always in bondage to* th(^. living subject. 
Death itself is looked upon by the Negroes as no universal 
natural law; even this, they think, proceeds from evil-' 
disposed magicians. In this doctijinft is certainly involved 
the elevation of man over Nature ; to such a degree triflt the 
chance volition of man is superior to the merely natural,— 
that he looks upon this t^a an instr|^ment to which he does 
not pay the compliment bf treating it in a way coildttioned 
by itself, but which he commands.* • 

But from the fact that man is.regarded as the Highest, tt 
follows that he has no respect fonjiimself; fbr only with the 
consciousness of a Higher Being docs ho reach a point of view 
which inspires him with real reverence. For if arbitrary choice 
is the absolute, the only substantial objectivity that is real¬ 
ized, the mind cannot in such be conscious of auy TJniver- 
sality. The Negroes indulge, therefore, that perfect contempt s 
for humanity, which in its beagihg on Justice and Morality is 
the funditmeiltal characteristic of the race. I'hey have more¬ 
over no knowledge of the inynortality of the souf, although 
spectres are sdpposed to appear. ?rhe* undervaluing of 
humanity among them reaches an incredible degree of 
intensity. Tyranny is regarded as no wrong, and cannibalism, 
is looked upon as quitb customary and proper. Among us, 
instinct deters from it^if wo*can speak of instinct a^'^lt as 
appertaining to ^an. But with the Negro this is not the 
case, and the devouring of human flesh is altogether conso¬ 
nant with the general principles of the African race*; toj^he 

* Vu/e Hegel’s “ Vorlesuagen iiber die Pbilosophi^derfleliglon,'* L 284 
and 289. 2nd £d. 
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ifenaual Xe^o, human flesh is but an object of sense—mere 
flesh. At tb^ death of a ^ng hundreds are killed and eaten; 
■prisoners are butchered and their fle^ sold in the markets ; 
the victor is accustomed to eat the heart of his slain foe. 
"When magical rites are performed, it frequently happens • 
thai the sorcerer kills the first that comes in his way and 
divides his body among the bystanders. Another character* 
istic fact in reference to the Xegroes is Slavery. Negroes are 
enslaved by Europeans and sold to America. Bad as 
this may be, their lot in their own land is even worse, 
since thqre d slavery quite as absolute exists; for it is the 
essential principle of slavery, that man has not yet attained 
a consciousness qf his freedom, and consequently sinks down 
te s mere Thing—an object of no value. Among the Negroes 
moral sentiments are quite weak, or more strictly speaking, 
non-existent. Parentp sell their children, and conversely 
childhrja their parents, as either has^ the opportunity. 
Through the pervading influence of slavery all those bonds 
of moral regard which we cherish towards each other disap¬ 
pear, and it does not occur to the-Negro mind to expect 
trom others what wn are enabled to claim. The polygamy 
of the Negroes has frequently for its object the having many 
children, to be sold, every me of them, into slavery; and very 
often naive complaints on this score are heard, as for instance 
in the case of a Negro in London, who lamented that he was 
now’ quite a poor man because he had already sold all his 
relations, i. In the contempt of humanity displayed by the 
, Negroes, it is not so much a despising of death as a want of 
regard for life that forms thO'cjiaracteristic featuyq. To this 
want of regard for life must bo ascribed the gii’catrcourage, 
supported '■by enormous bodily strength, exhibited by the 
Negroes, who allow themselves to be shot down by thou¬ 
sands in war with Europeans. Life has a value only when 
it has something valuable as its object. 

Turning our atten^on in th'e next place to the category of 
polttipal constitution, we shall see that the entire nature of this 
race is such as to preclude the existence of any such arr^ge- 
ment. The stand-point of humanity at this grade is mere 
sen'suouK volition with energy of‘will; since universal spiritual 
law^ (for example that of the morality of the Family) cannot 
be rccogkiize(i here. TTniversality exists Only as arbitrkiy 
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subjective choice. The political bond dhn therefore njot 
possess such a character as that free laws should^nite the coin> 
munity. There is absolutely no bond, no restraint upon that 
arbitrary volition. Nothing but external force can hold the 
State together for a moment. A ruler stands at the head, for 
sensuous barbarism can only be restrained by despotic power. 
But since the subjects are of equally violent temper with*their 
master, they keep him on the other hand within limits. 
Under the chiqf there are many other chiefs with whom 
the former, whom we will call the Kin^, takes counsql, and 
whose consont ae must seek to gain, it he wishes to under* 
take a war or impose a tax. In this relation he can exercise 
more or less authority, and by fraud, or force can on occasion 

g it this .or th'at chieftain out of the way.?' Besides thm^q 
ings have other specified prerogatives. Among the Ash- 
antees the King inherits all the property left by his subjects 
at their death. In othei**places«11 Unmarried wome^belong 
to the King, and whoever wishep a wife, must buy her from, 
him. If the Negroes are discontented with their King they 
depose and kill him.* In UahJmey, wherr the^ are thus 
displeased, the custom is to send parrots’ eggs to the King, 
us a sign of dissatisfaction with his go^lbmment. Sometimes 
also a deputation is sent, which intimates to him, that \he 
burden of government must h^/e been very troublesome to 
him, and that he had better rest a little. Tho King then 
tha^s his subjects, goes into his apartments, and has himself 
strangled by the women. Tradition alleges that in former 
times a state composed of women made itself fEdnous by its 
conquests: it was a state at whose head was a woman. Shft ' 
is saidr/o* Imve pounded hef own son in a mortar, to have 
besmeared herself with the blood, and to have fiad the blood 
of pounded children constantly atahan^. She is said to 
have driven away or put to death all the males, and com* 
manded the death of all male children. These furies 
destroycd'everything in thetneighbourhood, and were driven' 
to constant plundenngs, faipcause they did not cultivate the 
.land. Captives in war were taken as husbands :• pregnant 
Women had tcT betake themselves outside the encampment; 
and. if they had bom a sqp., put him <fut of the way., This 
in&mous state, the report goes on to say, subseqAent]^ dis* 
appeared. Accompanying the King w^ constaqtly find in 
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N^egro States, the executioner, whose oflSce is*regarded as of 
tlie highest consideration, and by whose hands the King, 
though he makes use of him for putting suspected persons to 
death, may himself suffer death, if the grandees desire it. 
Fanaticism, which, notwrithstanding the yielding disposition 
of the Negro in other respects, can be excited, surpasses, 
when roused, all belief. An English traveller states that 
when a war is determined on in Ashantee, solemn ceremonies 
precede it: among other things the bonej of the King’s 
mother are laved with human blood. As a pr^ude to the war, 
the King ordains an onslaught upon his own metropolis, as 
if to, excite the due degree of frenzy. The King sent word 
to the English Huteijinson: “ Christian, take care, and 
wat6h well over ydur family. The messenger’of dpath has 
dra^wn his sword and will strike the neck of many Ashantees; 
when thO’ drum'^iouuds it is the death signal for multitudes. 
Come ^ the King, if yoii can, and fear nothing for yourself.” 
cThe drum beat, and a terrible carnage was begun; all who 
came in the way of the frenzied Negroes in the streets 
were stabled. 'On such occasions th^. King has all whom he 
suspects^illed, and the deed then assumes tho character of 
a sacred act. Every i&ea thrown into the mind of the Negro 
is caught up and realized wit|: the whole energy of his will; 
but this remization involves^a wholesale destruction. These 
people continue long at rest, but suddenly their passions fer¬ 
ment, and then they are quite besides themselves. The destruc¬ 
tion which is the consequence of their excitement, is caused 
liy the fact that it is no positive idea, no thought which pro¬ 
duces these commotions;—a physical rather than a spiritual 
enthusiasm. In Daliomcy, whefi the King dies^the* bonds 
of society ar^ loosed ; in his palace begins indiscriminate 
havoc and disorganization. Alltko wires of.tlie King (in 
Dahomey their number is exactly 3333) are massacred, and 
through the whole town plunder and carnage run riot. The 
Avives of the King regard this their death as a ‘njecessity; 
they go richly attired to meet it.. The authorities have to 
hasten*t(» proclaim the new governor, sknply to put a stop to 
massacre. 

Frpm these various traits it is manifest that want of self- 
contrcl distinguishes the character of the Negroes, This 
condition ii; ca^bl& of no development or culture, and as 
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we see them af this day, such have they alfeays been. The 
only essential connection that has existed and continued be¬ 
tween the Negroes and the Europeans is that pf slavery. In 
this the Negroes see nothing unbecoming them, and the Eng¬ 
lish who have done moat tor abolishing the slave-trade and 
slavery, are treated by the Negroes themselves as enemies. 
Eor itib a point of fiAt importance with the Kings to sell Ibeir 
captured enemies, or even their own subjects ; and viewed in 
the light of such facts, we may conclude slavery to have been 
the occasion of \he increase of human feeling among the 
Negroes. The doctrine w'hich we deduce from ihis condition 
of slavery among the Negroes, and which constitutes the only 
aide of the question that has an interest for our enquiry, is that 
which we deduce from the InsA: viz. that*the NaturaJ^c^-, 
dition” itself is one of absolute and thorough injustice—con¬ 
travention of the Right and Just. Every intermediate grade 
between this and the realftatioii of d rational State regains— 
as might be expected—elements and aspects of injustice;, 
therefore we find slavery even in the Greek and Roman States, 
as we do serfdom down the latest times. But thpsjexisting 
in a State, slavery is itself a phase of advance from the merely 
isolated sensual existence,—a phase oT education,—a mode 
of becoming participant in a hither morality and the culture 
connected with it. Slavery is m and for itself injustice^ for 
the essence of humanity is Freedom; but for this man must 
be matured. The gradual abolition of slavery is therefore 
wiser* and more equitable than its sudden removal. 

At this point we leave Africa, not to mentidn it again. 
For it is no historical part o^ the World; it has no moyt^ ^ 
meat or'development to exlftbit. llistorical movements iu 
it—that is in ite northern part—belong to .the 'Asiatic 
or European “\V'orld.|| Carthago displayed there an important 
trausitionary phase of civilization; but, as a Phcenician 
colony, it belongs to Asia. Egypt will be considered in re¬ 
ference tp the passage of the human mind from its Eastern 
to its "Western phase, but it does notf belong to the^ African 
Spirit. “What we properly understand by Afri(*t,*is the 
ifnhiatorical, Undeveloped Spirit, still involved m the condi¬ 
tions of mere nature, and yvhich had t!b be presented, hero 
ouW as on the threshold of the World’s History. * » 

Having eliminated this introductory elexpeyt, we ^find 
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Qurselves for th^ first time on the real thejitre of iHistory. 
It now Qnly;,remains for us to give a prefatory sketch of 
the Geographical basis of the Asiatic and European world. 
Asia is, characteristicalty, the Orient quarteD>of the globe,— 
the region of origination. It is indeed a Western world for 
Anijerica; but as Europe presents on the whole, the centre 
and end of the old world, and is absolutely the West ^—so 
Asia is absolutely the Tlast, 

In Asia arose the Light of Spirit, and therefore the his- 
tojw of the World. - 

We must now consider the various localities of Asia. Its 
physical constitution presents direct antitheses,* and the 
essential relation of these antitheses. Its various geogra- 
‘ phicp.1 principles are formations in themselves developed and 
perfected. 

Eirst, the northern slope, Siberia, must be eliminated. 
This e.lope, fix)m the Altai'chain, *with its fine streams, that 
pour their waters into the northern Ocean, does not at 
all concern us here; because the l^orthem Zone, as already 
stated, Jies out* of the pal^of Histofy. But the remainder 
includes three very interesting localities. The first is, as in 
Africa, a massive ‘tf'pland, with a mountain girdle which 
coptains the highest summ^j in the World. This Upland 
is bounded on the South and South East, by the Mua-Tag 
or Imaus, parallel to which, farther south, runs the Himm^t- 
laya chain. Towards the East, a mountain chain running 
from South to North, parts off the basin of the Amur. On 
the North lie the Altai and Songarian mountains; in con- 
'nection w;ith the latter, in the North West the Musart and 
in the West the Belur Tag, Which by the Hjadoo Coosh 
chain hre again united with the Mus-Tag. 

This high mountain-girdle is bvokeiikthrough by streams, 
which are dammed up and form great valley plains. These, 
more or less inundated, present centres of excessive luxu¬ 
riance and fertility^, and are distinguished from the JEurbpean 
nver* districts in their*not forming, as those do, proper vaBeys^ 
with Faheys branching out from them,"but river-plains. , Of 
this kind are,—the ^Chinese Vqlley Plain, formed by the 
Hoang-Ho and Yap.g.tse-Kiang(the yellow and blue streams), 
.—n^t that of India, formed by the Ganges;—less important 
IS the Indus* Which in the north, give's character to the 
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PuQjaub, aad in the south flows througll plains of sand. 
Farther on, the lands of the Tigris and Euphrates, whicli 
rise in Armenia and hold their course along tifie Persian 
mountains. Wie Caspian sea has similar river v^leys; in 
the East those formed by the Oxus and Jaxartes (Gihon 
and Sihon) which pour their waters into the Sea of Aral i 
the West those of the Cyrus and Araxes (Kur and Aras). 
—The Upland and the Plains must be distinguished from 
each other; thejjhird element is their intermixture, which 
occurs iu Hith(|r [Anterior] Asia. To this belongs Arabia, 
the land of the Desert, the upland of plains,*the empire of 
fanaticism 1 To this belong Syria and Asia Minor, con¬ 
nected with the sen, and having conetaut intercourse with 
Europe. •' . 

In regard to Asia the remark above offered respecting 
geographical differences is especially true ; viz. that the 
rearing of Ctittle is the business df tfio Upland,—agriculture 
and industrial pursuits that of the valley-plains,—while com-. 
merce and navigation form the third and last item. Patriarch^ 
independence is strictljk bound u;^ with the first condition of 
society; property and the relation of ^ord and serf with the 
second; civil freedom with the tliird. In the Uplq^d, 
where the various kinds of ca^|^e breeding, the rearing of* 
horses, camels, and sheep, (not so much of oxen) deserve 
attention, we must also distinguish the calm habitual life 
of nomad tribes from the wild and restless character they 
display in their conquests. These people, without developing 
themselves in a really historical-form, are swa);eJ by a power¬ 
ful impulse leading them to c4iange their aspect as nations* * 
and afthmif h they have not*attained an historical character, 
the beginning of History may be traced to them. It must 
liowever be allowed that tfce peoples»of the plains are more 
interesting. In agrichlture itself is involved, ipsojacto, the 
cessation of a roving life. It demands foresight and solicitude 
for the future: refleetion on h general idea is thus awakened; 
•and herein lies the principle of property and p^odnctivo 
industry. China, Ifidia, Babylonia, have risen to •tlfe posi¬ 
tion, of cultivated lands of .this kind. But as the peoples 
that^ l^ave occupied these lands, have l^cen shut up within 
themselves, and have not appropriated that element of civi¬ 
lization which the sea supplies, (or at any A.te .only at the 
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cpmmencement their civilization) and as their navigation 
of it—to whatever extent it may have taken place-.-remained 
without influence on their culture,—a relation to the rest of 
History could only exist in their case, through their being 
sought out, and their character investigated by others. 
The, mountain-girdle of the upland, the upland itself, and 
the river-plains, characterize Asia physically and spiritually; 
but they themselves are not concretely, really, historical ele¬ 
ments. The opposition between the extremes is simply 
recognized, not harmonized ; a firm settlemtiDt in the fertile 
plains is for •the mobile, restless, roving, condition of the 
mountain and Upland races, nothing more than a constant 
object of endeavour. Physical features distinct in the sphere 
•of^^ture, assume hn essential historical relation.—Anterior 
Asia has both elements in one, and has, consequently, a 
relation to Europe; for^what is most remarkable in it, this 
land has not kept for ifhelf, but sent over to Europe. 

I It presents the origination of all religious and political 
principles, but Europe has been the scene of their develop¬ 
ment. « t * ^ * 

Europe, to which^we now come, has not the physical 
vai;j[eties which we noticed in Asia and AfHca. The European 
•character involves ^he disappearance of the contrast exhibited 
by'earlier varieties, or at least a modification of it; so that 
we have the milder qualities of a transition state. 'We have 
in Europe no uplands immediately contrasted with plains. 
The three sections of Europe require therefore a different 
basis of classification. 

The first part is Southern Bqrope—looking to-jyprds the 
Mediterranean. North of the Pyrenees, mou&tain-chains 
run thrbugh-France, connected with the Alps that separate 
and cut off Italy frem Prance an^ Germany. • Greece also 
belongs to this part of Europe. Greece and Italy long, pre¬ 
sented the theatre of the 'World’s History; and, while the 
middle and north of Europe wele uncultivated, the World- 
Spirit fctfind its heme fiere. • * 

The sehond portion is the heart of Ehrop^ which Cffisar 
opened when conquering Gaul. .This achievebent was one 
of manhood on the part of the Roman General, And 
more^roductive than that youthful one of Alexander, who 
undertook to eildt the East to a participation in Greek life j 
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ana whose worls, though in its purport the Aoblest and fairr 
est for the imagination, soon vanished, as a mere Ideal, in 
the sequel.—In this centre of Europe, France, .Germany, 
and England are the principal countries. 

Lastly, the third part consists of the north-eastern States 
of Europe,—Poland, Eussia, and the Slavonic Kingdcyns. 
They come only late into the series of historical States, and 
form and perpetuate the connection with Asia. In contrast 
with the physical,peculiarities of the earlier divisions, these 
are, as already noticed, not present in a remarkable degree, 
but counterbalance each other. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF HISTORIC DATA. 

t * 

In the geographical survey, the course of the World'H' 
History has been marked out in its general features. The 
Sun —the Light—rises in the Eagt. » Light is a simply self- 
involved existence; but though possessing thus in itself 
universality, it exists at the same time as an individuality 
in the Sun. Imagination has ofNen pictured to itself the 
emotions of a blind mUn suddenly becoming po&soSsed of 
sight, beholding the bright glimmering of the dawn, the 
growing light, and the flamingi^lory of the ascending San. 
Tbe‘boundless forgetfulness of ills individuality in this pure 
splendour, is his first feeling,—utter astonisliment. But 
wdien the Sun is risen, this astonishment is diminished; ob« 
jects around are perceived, and from them the individual 
proceeds to the contemplation of his own inner 'being, and 
thereby the advance is made to the perception 6f the relation.. 
between "the two. Then inactive contemplation is quitted 
for activit}^; by the close of day man has erepted a 
building construqted from^his own inner Sun; and when in 
the evening he contemplates this, he esteems it more highly 
than the original external Sun. For now he stands iu a 
conscious relation to his Spirit, and therefore a free relation* 
If we hold this image, fast in mind,* we shall find it sym¬ 
bolizing the course^of History, the great Day’s^'^ork of 
Spirit, • 

^he History of the Worfd travels from East to West, for 
£^bpe is absolutely the end of History, Asia the begi^ing. 
The History of the World has an East near i{oxqv ;,^theterm 
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East in itself if .entirely relative), for altlJbugh the Earth 
forms a sphere, History performs no circle round it, but has 
on the coiitihry a determinate East, viz. Asia. Ilere rises 
the outwtfi'd physical Sun, and in the West it sinks down; 
here consentaneously rises the Sun of self-consciousness, 
which diffuses a nobler brilliance. The History of the World 
is the discipline of the uncontrolled natural will, bringing it 
into obedience to a Universal principle and conferring subjec¬ 
tive freedom. The East knew and to the present day knows 
only that One is Free; the G-reek and Koinah world, that s(me 
are free; the German AVorld knows that All are free. The 
first political*form therefore which we observe in History, is 
Despotism^ the second Democracy and Aristocracy, the third 
Monarchy. 

'•^To understand this division w'c must remark that as the 
State is the universal spiritual life, to which individuals by 
birth sustain a relation*of «onfide»ice and habit, and in which 
they have their existence and reality,—the first question is, 
whether their actual life is an unreflecting use and habit 
combining them in this ubity, or whether its constituent 
individtihlk are reflective and personal beings having a pro¬ 
perly subjective and independent existence. Jn view-of this, 
substantial [objective] freedi^n must be distinguished from 
' subjective freedom. Substantial freedom is the abstract*un- 
developed Eeason implicit in volition, proceeding to develop 
itself in the State. Eut in this phase of Eeason there is 
still wanting personal insight and will, that is, subjective 
freedom ; which is realized only in the Individual, and wliich 
^.aonstitutes thfi reflection of thp Individual in his own con¬ 
science.* Where there is merety substantial fr^ddm, coip- 
raands fnd laws are regarded as something fixed and abstract, 

• • • • 

* The essence of Spirit is self-determination or Freedom.” Where 
Spirit has attained mature growth, as in the man who acknowledges the 
absolute validity of the dictates of Con|icience, the Individual is a law 
to himself/’ and this Freedom is reali^.” BiK in lower stag^es of mo¬ 
lality qpd civilization, be utfcon$ciou9ly prqjeou this legislative principle 
mto soma ^k^overning power ” (one or several), und obeys it aa if it were 
an alien, extraneous force, not the voice of that Spirit of«.whioh he himself 
(though at this stage imperfectly) is an embodiment. The Philosopb^of 
Histor^i exhibits the successivA stages by Which he reaches the conicflK- 
ness, that itis Ais owninmo^t being that thus governs him—{.e. a consclbtia* 
aca« of Belf-deteriniwatioh or ^‘.Freedom.”—Tit 
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to which the subject holds himself in abSolute servitude.. 
These laws need not concur with the desire of the individual, 
and the subjects are consequently like children, whe^obey their 
parents withoufr will or insight oi their own. But as subjective 
freedom arises, and man descends from the contemplation 
of external reality into his own soul, the contrast suggegted 
by reflection arises, involving the Negation of Beality. ’The 
drawing back from the actual world forms ipso facto an 
antithesis, of whjch one side is the absolute Being—the 
Divine—the oth^r the human subject as an individual. In 
that immediate, unreflected consciousness which charac¬ 
terizes the East, these two are not yet distinguished. The 
substantial world is distinct from the individual, but the 
antithesis has not yet created a schism between [absolute, ■ 
and subjective] Spirit. 

The first phase—that with which we have t& begin—is the 
East. Unreflected consciousness,—substantial, objective, 

* spiritual existence,—forms the basis; to which the subjec¬ 
tive will first sustains a relation in tlie form of faith, confi¬ 
dence, obedience. In ttie political life of the'East ,w^nd a 
realized rational freedom, developing itself without advanc¬ 
ing to subjective freedom. It is the childhood of Histojy. 
Substantial forms constitute thi gorgeous edifices of Oriental 
Etnpires, in which we find oil rational ordinances and ar¬ 
rangements, but ill such a way, that individuals remain as 
mere accidents. These revolve round a centre, round the 
sovereign, who, as patriarch,—not as despot in the sense of 
the Homan Imperial Constitution,—stands at the head, Eor 
he has to enforce the nioral and substantial: he has to up-’ 
hold thOse’eiseutial ordinances which are already established; 
so that what among us belongs entirely to'feubjective freedom, 
here proceeds from the entire and general body of the State... 
The glory of Oriental conception is the One Individual as 
that substantial being to which all belongs, so that no other 
individual has a separate exii^encc, or mirrors himself in Mr, 
subjective freedom. All theoiches of iftingination and,Nature 
are appropriated to that dominant existence in which sub¬ 
jective freedom*is essentially merged; the latter looks for its 
dignity not in itself, but in l;hat absolute’ object. All th& ele¬ 
ments of a complete State—even subjectivity—miEiy*be ^tmd 
there, but not yet harmonized with the’ gr&nd gubstautial 
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ItpiQg. ■ For outside the One Power—before which nothing 
can maintain (fin independent existence—there is only revolt* 
ing caprice^ which, beyond the limits of the central power, 
roves at will without purpose or result. Accordingly we 
•find the wild hordes breaking out from the Upland,-—falling 
upop, the countries in question, and laying them waste, or 
settling down in them, and giving up their wild life; but 
in aU cases resultlesslv lost in the central substance. 
This pbuse of Substantiality, since it has not taken up its 
antithesis into itself and overcome it, directlv divides itself 
into two elements. On the one side we see duration, sta¬ 
bility,—Empires belonging to mcr.e space, as it were, [as 
distinguished frqm Tune]—unhistorical History ;—as for 
sample, iu China, the State based on the Family relation; 
—a paternal Government, which holds together the consti¬ 
tution by its provident jcare, its admonitions, retributive or 
rather disciplinary inflictionk ;—a prosaic Empire, because the 
• contrast of Substance—Form, Infinity, Ideality—has not yet 
asserted itself. On the otlier side, the Form of Time stands 
contrasted with' this spatial stability. The States iu ques¬ 
tion, without undergoing any change iii themselves, or in the 
pripciple of their existence, are constantly changing their 
position towards each other. ^ They are in ceaseless conflict, 
which brings on rapid destruction. The opposing principle 
of individuality enters into these conflicting relations ; but 
it is itself as yet only unconscious, merely natural Univer¬ 
sality,—Light, which is not yet the light of the personal soul. 
JPhis History, too, {i. e. of the struggles before-mentioned) 
IS, for the most part, really unhistorical, for it is only the re¬ 
petition of the same majestic rum. The new elerncnfi, which 
m the dhapfr of bra^fery, prowess, magnanimity, occupies the 
place of the previous<■ despotic ‘^omp, goes*'through the 
same circle of decline and subsidence. This subsidence is 
therefore not really such, for through all this restjess change 
no advance is made. History pksses at this point—*and only 
outwardly, i. e. without connection with the previous phase— 
to Cen^rdl Asia. Continuing the comparison with the ages of 
the individual man, tjjis would be^the boyhoo(f of History, no 
longer manifesting the repose and trustingness of the cl^d, 
btit'bbisterous and turbulent. The Greek World may then 
be compared with ttie period of adolescence, for here we We 
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individualities forming themselves. This is the second main 
principle in human History. Morality is, ag in Asia, a 
principle; but it is morali^ impressed on individu4^ty, and 
consequently denoting the wee volition of Individums. Here, 
then, is the Unioi^ of the Moral with the subjectiire Will, or 
the Kingdom' of JBeautifal Freedom,.iot the Idea is united 
with a plastic form. It is not yet' regarded abstractedly, 1}ut 
immediately bound up with the Heal, as In |i beautiful work 
of Art; the Sensuous bears the stamp and expression of the 
Spiritual. This kingdom is consequently true Harmony; 
the world of thq most charming, but perishable or quicuy 
passing blopm: it is the natural, unreflecting observance of 
what is hecoming, —not yet true Morality. The individual will 
of the Subject adopts unreflectingly the conduct and habit, 
prescribed by Justice and the Laws. The Individual is 
.therefore in unconscious unity with the Idea—the* social 
weal: ThatTwhicii in the EaSt is dmded into two extremes-— 
the substantial as such, and the individuality absorbed m 
it—meets here. But these distinct principles are only 
imme.diately in unity, a^d consequently involve- thp highest 
degree of contradiction ; for this aesthetic Morality has not 
yet passed through.the struggle of subj^tive freedom, in its 
second birth, its palingenesis; It is not* yet purified to ftie 
standard of the free subjectivity that is the essence of true 
moialily. 

• The tjliird phase is the realm of abstract Universality (in 
\|rhich the Social aim absorbs all individual aims^ it is the 
Boman State, the severe labours of the dfoRiaqJ of History. 
For true manhood acts neither in accordance with the 
caprice ■oF'a^espot, nor in ofledience to a graceful caprice of 
its own; but works for a general aim, ope in which tte indl- 
.vidual perishes and realizes his own private object only in 
Ijhat general aim. The State begins to have an abstract 
existence, and tob develope itself for a definite object) in 
accompli^mg whicl]. its mefbibers have indeed a share, but 
not a complete and concrete one [caHing their whoje being 
into play]. Ftee individuals are sacrificed to the ^severe 
demands' of tllb National qbjects, to which they must sur¬ 
render themselves in this service of abitract geueralizajaon. . 
The ]^man State , is not a repetition of such a State of ludi-’ 
viduals as the Athenian Polis was. The ’geniality and joy of 
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floul that existed there have given place to harsh and rigorous 
toil. The #aterest of History is detached from individuals, 
but theae,gaiu for themselves abstract, formal Universality. 
The Universal subjugates the individuals; they have to merge 
their own interests in it; but in return the abstraction 
whjch they • themselves embody—that is to say, their per¬ 
sonality—is recognized: in their individual capacity they 
become persons^with definite rights as such. In the same 
sense as individuals may be said to be ii\porpbratcd in the 
abstract idea of Persou, National Individualities (tlioseof the 
Roman Provinces) have also to experience this fate: in this 
form of Universality their concrete forms are crushed, and 
incorporated with it as a homogeneous and indifterent mass. 
.Rome becomes a Pantheon of all deities, and of all Spiritual 
existence, but those divinities and this Spirit do not retain 
their proper vitality.—The development of the State in ques¬ 
tion proceeds in two directions. * On the one haiM, as based 
on reflection—abstract Universality— it has the express out¬ 
spoken antithesis in itself: it therefore essentially involves 
in itflglf .the struggle whfth that antithesis supposes;.with 
the necessary issue, that individual caprice—the purely con- 
tip.gent and thorouj^ly world^ power of orte despot —gets the 
better of that abstract universal principle. At the very out¬ 
set we have the antithesis between the Aim of the State as 
the abstract universal principle on the one hand, and the 
abstract personality of the individual on the other hand. 
But when subsequently, in the historical development, indi¬ 
viduality gaips the ascendant, and the breaking up of the 
' community into its component atoms can only be restrained 
by external compulsion, then lihe subjective mighVof vndivi- 
'dual despoUsin comes forward to play its part, as if summoned 
to fulfil this task. For the meae abstract qprapliance with 
Law implies on the part of the subject of law the supposition 
that he has not attained to self-organization and self-control; 
and this principle of obedienefe, instead of being benrty and 
volant^ry, has for itS motive and ruling power only the 
arbitAry and contingent disposition ^of the individual; so 
that the latter is led to seek consolation fof the loss of his 
freedom in exercising and develqping his private right. This 
'^•the pTlrely worldly harmonization of the antithesis. But 
in the ne^t phtee,*the pain inflicted by Despotism b^pns to 
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be felt, and Spiril driven back into its utmosf depths, leaves < 
the godless world, seeks for a harmony in itself, «ind begins 
now an inner life,—a complete concrete subjectivity, wliieh 
possesses at the* same time' a substantiality that is not 
grounded in mere external existence. Within the soul 
. therefore arises the Spirilttal pacification of the struggle, jn 
the fact that the individual personality, instead of following 
its own capricious choice, is purified and. elevated into uni¬ 
versality ;—a Bubj^tivity that of its own free will adopts 
principles tcnding^to the good of all,—reaches, in fact, a 
divine personality. To that worldly empire, this Spiritual 
one wears a predominant aspect of opposition, as the empire 
of a subjectivity that has attained to the Jiuowledge of 
itself,—itself in its essential nature,—the Empire of Spirit 
in its full sense. 

The Oerman world appears at this point of development,— 
the fourth pfiase of AVorld-ITistory*. This would answer in 
the comparison with the periods of human life to its Old Age. 
The Olcl Ago of Nature is weaknes^; but that of Spirit is 
its perfect maturity pndclstrength, in which it retunic^-tfT 
unity with itself, but in its fully developed character as 
j^irt<.~This fourth phase begil^s with the Beconciliation 
presented in Christianity; but only in the germ, without 
national or political development. Wo must therefore regard 
it as commencing rather with the enormo.us contrast between 
the spiritual, religious principle, and the barbarian Beal 
World. Eor Spirit as the consciousness of an inner "^orld is, 
at the commencement, itself still in an abstract /orm. All 
that is secular is consequently ^ven over to rudeness and 
capricious* ^blencc. The Mohammedan principle—the en¬ 
lightenment of the Oriental World—is the first t» codtra- 
vene this barbarism and caprice. Wo find it developing 
itself later and more rapidlj’’ than Christianity; for the latter 
needed eight centuries to grow up into a political form. But 
that principle ‘of the’ German World which we are now ^s- 
cussing, attained concrete reality only iif the history cf t^e 
German-Nations. The •contrast of the Spiritualprihciple 
animating the EcHesiastical Sj^ate, with the rough and wild 
barbarism of the Secular State, is here likeudse prcseiM. 

• The Secular ought to be in harmony with tbe SpirituaT priSP* 
ciple, but we find nothing more than the rect^mtiontoi that 
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.obligation. ThO Secular power forsaken by*the Spirit, must 
in the first .instance vanish in presence of the‘Ecclesiastical 
[hs' representative of Spirit]; but while this latter degrades 
itself to mere secularity, it loses its influence with the loss 
of its proper character and vocation. From this corruption 
of the Ecclesiastical element—that is, of the Church—results 
the higher form of rational thought. Spirit once more 
driven back upon itself, produces its work in an intellectual 
shape, and becomes capable of realizing the Ideal of Season 
from J;he Secular princ^le alone. Thus ^ happens, that in 
virtue of ^elements of Universality, which “have the principle 
of Spirit as their basis, the empire of Thought is established 
actually and concretely. The antithesis of Church and State 
vanishes. The Spiritual becomes reconnected with the Secu¬ 
lar, and develops this latter as an independently organic 
existence. The State no longer occupies a position of real 
inferiority to the ChuVchf and is no longer subordinate to it. 
The latter asserts no prerogative, and the Spiritual is no 
longer an element foreign to the State. Freedom has found 
‘4h^-meqns of realizing itS Ideal,—ilp true existence. This is 
the ultimate, result which the process of Ilistory is intended 
t^o accomplish, and we have*to traverse in detail the long 
track which has been thus Aursorily traced out. Tet length 
of Time is something entirely relative, and the element of 
Spirit is Eternity. Duration, properly .speaking, cannot be 
said to belong to it. 


PAET I. 

THE ORIENTAL WORLD. 

We have to begin with the Oriental World, but not before 
the period in which we disco^r State? in it. Th^ diffu Bi on of 
• T Wgpage and the jFdhnation of races lie beyond the limits of 
arbitifery Histoiy is prose, and myths fall short of History, 
that the latter is^isness of external definite existence only arises 
ire^om in eiercji ^th\he power to jbrm abstract ^tinctions and 

predicates; and in proportion as a capacity 
in the ne^t pltfce,»Dkwa [of natural or social life] is acquired, iu 
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the same proportion does the ability manifest; itself, to com-k 
prehend onjects in an unpoetical form. While the ante-his< 
torical is that which precedes political life, it also lias beyollfl 
self-cognizant life; though surmises and suppositions may 
be entertained respecting that period, these do not amount to 
facts. The Oriental World has as its inherent and distpic* 
tive principle the Substantial, [the Prescriptive,] in Morality. 
We have the first example of a subjugation of the mere 
arbitrary will, which is merged in this substantiality. Moral 
distinctions and i%quirements are expressed as Laws, but so 
that the subjective will is governed % these Laws as by an 
external force. Nothing subjective in the shape of disposi¬ 
tion, Conscience, formm Freedom, is recognized. Justice is 
administered only on the basis of external morality, and, 
Government exists only as the prerogative oj* compulsion. 
Our civil law contains indeed some pyrely compulsory ordi¬ 
nances. 1 can be compelled t5 give up another man’s 
property, or to keep an agreement which I have made; but 
the Moral is not placed by m in tVe mere compulsion, but 
in the disposition of the subjects—their sympathy•witie-tbc’' 
requirements of law. Murali^ is in tJib^E^t likewise a 
subject of positive legislation, fjjnd although the moral pjye- - 
scriptions (the mhstanee of their Ethics) may be perfect, what" 
should be internal subjecjiive sentiment is made a matter of 
external arrangement. There is no want of a will to compand 
moral actions, but of a will to perform them because com¬ 
manded from within. Since Spirit has not yet attained sub¬ 
jectivity, it wears the appearance of spirituabty. still involved ^ 
in the copdifions of Nature. ^ Since the external and-the in-' 
ternal, Law rJlid Moral Sense^ are not yet distinguished—still 
form an undivided unity—so also do Keligion ani the" State, 
^he Constitution generally Is a Theocracy; and the Kingdom 
of God is to the same extent also a secular Kingdom as the 
secular Kingdom is also divide. ■ What we call God has not 
yet in the East been realized in consciousness, for our idea of 
God Involves an elevation* of the soul to the supeiyepihial. 
While we obe^ because what w’e are required to dfl is* con¬ 
firmed by an imemal sanction, there thp Law is regarded , a^ 
inherently and absolutely talid without ^ sense of ^he want 
of this subjective confirmation. In the l^w ^en tecof^fltsn* 
not their pwn will, but one entirely foreign. 
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Of the several parts of Asia we have already eliminated 

as unhistoKcal, Upper Asia (so far and so long oa its' No- 

Tiwid population do not appear on the scene of history), and 

Siberia. The rest of the Asiatic World is divided into four 

districts : first, the Eivcr-Plains, formed by the Yelbw and 

Blye Stream, and the Upland of farther Asia,—China and 

.the Mongols. Secondly, the valley of the Ganges and that of 

the Indus. The third theatre of History comprises the river- 

plains of the Oxus and Jaxartes, the IJplspid of Persia, and 

the other valley-plains of the Euphratqf) and'Tigris, to 

which Hither Asia attaches itself. Fourthly, the Kiver- 

plain of the Nile. 

With China jnd the Mongols —the realm of theocratic des- 
.. potism—History begins. Both have the patriarchal constitu¬ 
tion for their principle,—s( modified in China, as to admit 
the developmBnt of an organized system of secular polity; 
while amoug the Mongols'it limits itself to the simple form 
of a spiritual, religious sovereignty. In China t^ie Monarch 
is Chief as Patriarch. T^e laws of the state are partly civil 
‘“‘wdioanc^s, pdttly moral requiremeitts; so that the internal 
law,—the knowl^ge on the part of the individual of the na¬ 
tive of his volition, as his rfwn inmost self, - even this is 
the subject of external statutory enactment. The sphere of 
subjectivity does not then, attain to maturity here,8mce moral 
laws arc treated as legislative endetments, and law on its 
part has an ethical aspect. All that we call subjectivity ia 
concentrated in the supremo head of the State, who, in all 
his legislatio^L has an eye to the health, wealth, and benefit 
'of the .whole. Contrasted w#th this secular Empire is the 
spiritual sovereignty of the IViSngols, at the h^d' of which 
stand? the*Lama, who is honoured as God. In this SIpiritual 
Empire no secular-political life be developed. 

In the second phase—the Indian realm—^W'e see the 
unity of political organization,—a perfect civil machinery, 
such as exists in China,—in tile first iusta]:\ce,*broken up. 
The*8ev^ral powers of'society app&ar as dissevered and free 
in reldtiCm to each other. The dififereAt castes are indeed, 
fixed; but in view of the religiops doctrine lihat established 
them, they wear the‘aspect of natural distinctions. Indivi- 
arl'thereby still further stripped of proper personality, 
yilthougl} it diigfit appear as if they derived gam from the 
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development of fhe distinctions in question. ^*For tliough we 
find the organization of the State no longer, <as in China, deter* 
mined and arranged by the one all-absorbing personality [tjje 
head of-the State] the distinctions that exist are Attributed 
to Nature, and so become differences of Caste. The unity in 
which these divisions must finally meet, is a religiouh one; 
and thus arises Theocratic Aristocracy and its despotism. 
Here begins, .therefore, the distinction between the spiritual 
consciousness and secular conditions; but as the aepa- 
ration implied iq* the above mentioned distinctions is the 
cardinal consideration, so also we find in the religion the 
principle of the isolation of the constituent elements of the 
Idea;—a principle which posits the harshest antithesis — 
the conception of the purely abstract unity of God, and of 
the purely sensual Powers of Nature, The connection oP' 
the two is only a constant change,—a restless-hurrying from 
One extreme to tlie other,—a wild Chaos of fruitless varia¬ 
tion, w'hich must appear as madness to a duly regulated, 
intelligent consciousness. 

The third importai^ form,— [)resenting .a contrast to 
the immoveable unity of China and to the wild’andTu?” 
bulent unrest of India,—is tl|e PejwflifTftealm. Chma is 
quite peculiarly Oriental; Iildia we might compare with 
Greece; Persia on tlie other hand with Kome. In Persia 
namely, the Theocratic power appears aa a Monarchy. Now 
Monarchy is that kind of constitution which does indeed 
unite the members of the body politic in the head of the 
government as in a point; but regards that head neither' as 
the absolute director nor the ^bitrary ruler, but as a poweiv 
whose will regulated by tite same principle of kw as the 
obedience of the subject. We have thus a general pmciple, 
a Law, lying qt the basis pf the whole, but whifch, still re¬ 
garded as a dictum of mere Nature [not*as free and absolute 
Truth] is clogged by an antithesis, [that of formal freedom 
on the part of ma^ as commanded to obey positive alien 
requirements.] The representation^ therefore, which Spirit* 
makes of itself is, at thrs grade of progress, of *a ^purely 
natural kind,-^Light. This Universal principle is as much 
a regulative one for the njonarch as for each of his subjects, ' 
and the Persian Spirit is accordingly clhar, illiuninat^^l^ 
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idea of a pcopl^living in pure morality, as ih a sacred com¬ 
munity. Sut this has’on the one hand as a merely natural 
Ecclesia, the above antithesis still unreconciled-; and its 
sanctity displays the characteristics of a compulsory, external 
t>ne. On the other band this antithesis is exhibited in Persia 
in its being the Empire of hostile peoples, and the union of the 
most widely differing nations. The Persian Unity is not that 
abstract one of the Chinese Empire; it is adapted to rule over 
many and various nationalities, -which it unites under the 
mild power of Univensality as a beneficial l^un shining over 
all,—waking them into life and cherishing their growth. 
This Universal principle,—occupying the position of a 
root only,—allows the several members a free growth for 
unrestrained e:^ansion and ramification. In the org^ni- 
‘zation of these several peoples, the various principles and 
forms of life liave full play and continue to exist together. 
We find in this multitude of natisns, roving Nomades; then 
we see in Babylonia and Syria commerce and industrial 
pursuits in full vigour, the wildest sensuality, the most 
■lyjgontrolled turbulence.* The coasts mediate a connec¬ 
tion with* foreign lands. In the midst of this confusion 
the spiritual GocTW the Jewj arrests our attention,—like 
Brshm, existing only for Thot^ht, yet jealous and excluding 
from his being and abolishing all distinct speciality of 
manifestations [avatars], sucl^ as are freely allowed in other 
religions. This Persian Empire, then,—since it can tolerate 
these several principles, exhibits the Antithesis in a lively 
active form,«.and is not shut up within itself, abstract and 
»calm, as are Ciiina and India^^makes a real transition in 
the Histo^ of the World. ^ e * * • 

^ .If Persia forms the external transition to Greek life, the' 
Itltemal, menial transitjpn is medit^ied by 'Egypt. Here the 
antitheses in their aostract form are broken through; a break¬ 
ing through which effects their nullification. This undeveloped 
reconciliation exhibits the' struggle of thb most cofil 9 :ndictory 
principles, which are not yet capable of *harmonizing them- 
selves,4)Ht, setting up the bitth of this Jiarmony as the pro¬ 
blem to be splved, make themselves a riddle <for themselves 
and for others, the solution of vfhich is only to be found in 
t)>^,^IS3iJb'World,' # 
in V 
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If we compare these kingdoms in the li^ht of their various 

fates, we find the empire of the two Cfiinese riiiers the only 
durable kingdom in the 'World. Conquests .coryiot affect 
such an empire? The world of the Ganges and the Indus 
has also been preserved. A state of things so destitute of 
[distinct] thought is likewise imperishable, but it is in its 
very nature destined to be mixed with * other raceSji—to* be 
conquered and subjugated. While ‘these two realms have 
remained to the present day, of the spires of the Tigris 
and Euphrates otk the contrary nothing remains, except, at 
most, a'heap of bricks; for t£e Persian E^ingdum, as that of 
Transition, is by nature perishable, and the Kingdoms of the 
Caspian Sea are given up to the ancient stri^gle of £an and 
Turan. Th'e Empire of the solitary Nile is only present ie- , 
neath the ground, in its speechless Dead, ever and anon' 
stolen away to all quarters of the ^lobc, anff in their ma¬ 
jestic habitations; — for tt^hat remains above ground is 
nothing else but such splendid tombs. 


SECTHpN I. 

CHINA- 

I 

With the Empire of China History has to begin, for it is ’ 
the oldest, as far as history gives us any information; and 
its principle has such substantiality, that for the empire in 
question it is at once the oldest and the newest? Early do 
we see China advancing to t^e«condition in which it is found* 
at this day*;«for as the contrast between objective existence 
and subjective .freedom of movement in it, is stiJl wanting, 
every cnange is excludedf and the ikceckicss of a character 
which recurs perpetually, fakes the place of what we should 
call the truly historical, China and India lie, as it were, still 
outside the World’sJBListor/, as the mere presupposition of 
elements whose combination must bb waited for to consti¬ 
tute their vital progftss. The unity of substantialify and 
subjective freeflom so enti^ly excludes the distinction and 
contrast of the two elemente, that by this very fact,<BubBtanc^ 
cannot arrive at reflection on itself—af Bubjectivffy ^ oO; . ^, 
Substantial [Positive] in its moral aspect, theref^, 
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not as the moi^l disposition of the Subject, but as the 
despotism o^the Sowreign. 

No People has a so strictly continuous series of Writers 
of History as the Chinese. Other Asiatic peoples also have 
aliciont traditions, lut no History. The Vedas of the 
Indians are not such. I’ho traditions of the Arabs are very 
old,*but are not attached to a political constitution ami its 
development. But such a constitution exists in China, and 
that in a distinct and prominent form. T|ie Chin’ese tradi¬ 
tions ascend to 3000 years before Christ; a<id the Shu-King, 
tlieir canonical document, beginning with the goveimment 
of Yao,;placcs this 2357 years before Christ. It may here 
he incidentally i^eraarked, that the other Asiatic kingdoms 
.also reach a high antiquity. According to the calculation 
of an English writer, the Egyptian history {e.g.) reaches to 
2207 years belbre Christ, the Assyrian to 2221,-the Indian 
to 2261 . Thus the traditions reTTpecting the principal king- 
, doms of the East reach to about 2300 years before the birth 
of Christ. Comparing t\|ia with the history of t]ie Old 
-Trntnmrnt a s|)ace of 2400 years, aljpording to the common 
acceptation, interitf^cd between the Noachian Deluge and 
the Christian era. But Joh^nes von Muller has adduced 
wei^ty olnections to this number. He places the 
Delilge in the year 3473 before Christ,—thus about 1000 
years earlier,—supporting his view by the Septuagint. I 
remark this only with the view of obviating a dilRculty that 
may appear to arise when we meet with dates of a higher 
age than 2400 years before Christ, and yot find nothing about 
Tihe Flood.—The Chinese hqi^’g certain ancient canonical 
documents, from which their history, constitution,'ahd reli¬ 
gion can be gathered. The Vedas and the Mosaic records 
are similar books ; <is also the Homeric poema. Among the 
Chinese these books are called Kings, and constitute the 
foundation of aU their studies. The Shu^King contains their- 
history, treats of the governmedt of the ancient* kings, and 
give» the statutes enaCted by this or that monarcL The 
r-jfiTw^ flonsists of figures, which have*been regarded as the 
bases of the Chinese written chai^cter, ,and tllis book is also 
TOnsideredthe groundwork of theiChinese Meditation. For 
i 1 j^iijinirith the aostroctions of Unity and Duality, arid 
thi^i^ treats^ of the*ooncrete existences pertaining to these 
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abstract forms of thought. Lastly, the Shi-King is the book 
of the oldest poems in a great variety of- ftyles. Th*e 
high officers of the kingdom were anciently comtqitssioned to 
bring witli them to the annual festival all the poems com¬ 
posed in their province,within the year. The Emperor in 
full court was the judge of these poems, and those recog¬ 
nized as good received public approbation. Besides .fhese 
three books of archives which are specially honoured and 
studied, there are besides two others, less important, viz. 
the lA-Ki (or ^i-King) which records the customs and 
ceremonial observances pertaining to the Imperial dignity, 
and thit of the State functionaries (with an appendix, Yo- 
King, treating of music); and the Tshun-tsin, the chronicle 
of the kingdom Lu, where Confucius appeared. These books, 
are the groundw'ork of the history, the manners and the laws 
of China. ^ • 

This empire early attracted attention of Europeans, 
although only vague stories about it liad reached them. It, 
was always marvelled at as a country which, self-originated, 
appeared to have no ccjmection with the outer world. 

In the 13th century a Venetian (Mareo Polo) explored it 
for the first time, but his reports were aeerhed fabulous. In 
later times, every thing that he had said respecting its ejSbnt 
and greatness was entirely confirmed. By the lowest cal¬ 
culation, China has 150 millions ‘ of inhabitants ; another 
makes the number 200, and the highest raises it even to 300 
millions. From tlie far north it stretches towards the south 
. to India; on the cast it is bounded by the fast Pacific, 
and on the west it extends towards Persia* and the Cas^ 
pian. ‘CRii^a Proper is overpopulated. On both rivers, the 
Hoang-ho and the Yang-tse-Kiang, dwell raanjt millions of 
human beihgs„ living on ritfts adapted to all the requirements 
of their ’mode of life. .The population and the thoroughly 
organized State-arrangements, descending even to the mi¬ 
nutest details, have .astonished Europeans ; and a matter of 
especial astonishment is tbe accuracy with which tbeia his¬ 
torical works are executed. For in China the iti^orians 
are some of tUb highest functionaries. Two ministers con¬ 
stantly in attendance on tjie Emperor,* are commissioned to 
keep a journal of everything the Empiror does, 
and says, and their notes are then workdd dp and made.<d'so 
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of by the Historians. We cannot go further into the 
nnnutiaB of t^cir annals, which, as they themselves exhibit 
no developjnent, would only hinder us in ours. * Their His¬ 
tory ascenJd to very ancient times, in which •Fohi is named 
as the Difiuser of culture, he having been the original civi¬ 
lizer of China. He is said to have lived in the 29th century 
before Christ,—before the time, therefore, at which the Shu- 
King begins; but the mythical and pre-historical is treated* 

‘ by Chinese Historians m perfectly historical. The first 
region of Chinese history is the nortli-wejtern comer,— 
China Proper towards that point where the Hoang-ho des¬ 
cends from the moimtains; for only at a later period ^d the 
' Chinese' empire extend itself towards the south, to the Tans- 
tse-Kiang. The'narrative begins with .the period in whi^ 
men lived in a wild state, i.e. in the woods, when they fed on 
the fruits of th^arth, and clothed themselves with the skins 
of wild beasts. There was* no recognition of definite laws 
.among them. To Fohi (who must be duly distinguished 
from Fo, the founder of u ‘new religion) is ascribed the 
mgtninti"n of men in builmng themi|:lves huts and making 
dwellings. He is jjpM to have directed their attention to the 
change and return of seasons, lo barter and trade; to have 
estd^shed marriage; to have mught that Beason came from 
Heaven, and to have given instructions for rearing silk¬ 
worms, building bridges, and making use of beasts of burden. 
The Chinese historians are very diffuse on the subject of these 
various origins. The progress of the history is the exten¬ 
sion ^of the Culture thus originated, to the south, and tho_ 
Beriming of a* state and a go^mment. The great Empire 
which had thus gradually been formed, was sooi^lfrOken up 
into many provinces, which carried ou long wars with each 
other, and were then re-jiuited intc^a Whole, ^hfe ^nasties 
in China have often been changed, pid the one new domi-' 
nant is generally marked as the 22nd. In connection with * 
the rise and fall of these dynasties arose j;he differCivt capitid 
cities«that are foimd in i^is empire^ For a long time Nankin 
was thd dapital; now it is Fekin; at an» earlier period other 
cities. China has been compeUod to wage many wars with 
the Tartars, who penetrated mr into the country. The long 
tu^‘ Slii:b]feag:ti,—and which has always been 

^ .^rded as a m6st flstounduig achievement,—was raised as a 
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bairier against? the inroads of the north,ern Nomades. This 

i )rince divided the whoje empire into 36 provinces, and made 
limself especially remarkable by his attacks on the old lite¬ 
rature,' especially on the historical books ■ and historical 
studies generally. He did this with the design of strength¬ 
ening his own dynasty, by destroying the remembrance of 
the earlier one. Ai’ter the historical books had been? col¬ 
lected and burned, many hundreds of the literati fled to the 
moimtains, in order to save what remained. Every one that 
fell into {he Emperor’s hands experienced the same fate ,as 
tlie. books. This Book-burning is a very important circum? 
stance^ for in spite of it the strictly canonical books were 
saved, as is generally the case. The first connection of China 
with the West occurred about a-P- , At that epoch a 
Chinese emperor dispatched ambassadors (it is said) to visit’ 
the wise sages of the West. Twenty years4ater a Chinese 
general is reported to have»penutra<fed as far as Judea. At 
the beginning of the 8th century, a.d., the first Christians 
are reputed to have gone to China, of which visit later visi-* 
tors assert that they fc|^nd trace/and monuments^ A Ta^^r 
kingdom, Lyau-Tontf, existing in the no^h of Chfiia, is said 
to have been reduced and taken posscsSfun of by the Chinese 
with the help of the Western Tartars, about 1100 a.d. ^is, 
nevertheless, gave these very Tartars an opportunity of 
securing a footing in China. Similarly they admitted the 
Mantchoos with whom they engaged in war in the 16th and 
17th centuries, which resulted in the present- dynasty’s 
obtaining possession of. the throne. Yet this new dynasty 
has not effected farther change in the couhtry, any more 
than dW* J^e earlier conqdfest of the Mongols in the year 
1281. The Mantchoos that live in China havt^ to^onmrm 
to Chinese laws, and stu^ Chinese,sci^nces. 

We pass now from these few dates in Chinese history to 
the contemplation of. the Spirit of the constitution, which 
has alw^yk remained the satne. We can deduce it from the 
general principle, which 4^, the iihmediate unity of tl^p spb- 
stantial Spirit and the Individual; but this is eq\ffvfdent to 
the Spirit of .the Family, ^hich is here extended over the 
most populous of countries. The element of Subjecti^ty,— 
that is to say, the reflection upon it^lf of the 
will in wtithesis to tlft Substantial .(as thb power in whi^ 
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it is absorbed) orcthe recognition of this po^er as one with 
ite own essential heing, in which it.knows itself free^ —is 
not found on this grade of develofiment. The universal 
"Will displaVs its activity immediately through,that of the in¬ 
dividual : the latter has no self-cognizance at nil in antithesis 
to Substantial, positive being, which it does not yet regard 
■ as a power standing over against it,—as, {e.g.') in Judaisin, the 
“ Jealous God" is known as the negation of the Individual. 
In China the Universal Will immediately commands what 
the Individual is to do, and the latter eora^plies and obeys 
with proportionate renunciation of reflection and personal 
independence.* If he does not obey, if he thus virtually sepa¬ 
rates himself from the Substance of his being, inasmuch 
as this separatiotf is not mediated by a retreat within a per¬ 
sonality of his own, the punishment he tuidergoes does not 
affect his subjactive and internal, but simply his outward 
existence. The eleraentW SAibjcstivity is therefore as much 
wanting to this political totality as the latter is on its side 
bltogether destitute of a foundation in the moral disposition 
, o^the subject.. For the Substance ip simply an individual, 
—tBS" Emperor,—whose law constitutes all the disposition. 
Nevertheless, this'^noring of inclination does not imply 
capKt.e, which would itself indicate inclination—that is, sub¬ 
jectivity and mobility. Here we have the One Being of the 
State supremely dominant,—the Substance, which, still hard 
and inflexible, resembles nothing but itself—includes no 
other element.' ■ . 

This relation, then, expressed more definitely and more 
conformably with its conception, is that of the Family. On 
this form of moral union alone^rtssts the Chinese and 

it is objective Family Piety that characterizes" it. The 
Chinese regard themselves as belonging to their family, and 
at the same time as children of the State. In the Family 
itself they are not personalities, for the consolidated unity 
in which they exist as members ef it is consangutnjty and' 
natural obligation. In 4ihe State ^hey Bave as little inde¬ 
pendent. pgrsonality; for there the pat^archal relation is 
predominant, and the govemmentr is based on«the paternal 
management of the lEmperor, who jieeps all departments of 
the Sta^,.yi order. Kve duties are stated in the Shu-Kwg 
'‘^^hvolving grav9 and unchangeable 'fundamental relations. 

A 
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1. The mutual ene of the Emperor and pe(^le. 2.‘Of the 
Fathers and Children. 3. Of an elder and younffer brother.’ 
4. Of Husband and "Wife. 5. Of Friend and Friend. It may 
be here incijjeptally remarked, that the number Five is 
regarded as fundamental among the Chinese, and presents 
itself as often as the number Three among us. They have five 
Elements of Nature—Air, Water, Earth, Metal, and‘Wood. 
They recognizeybwr quarters of Heaven and a efentre. Holy 
places, ^'liere altars are erected, consist of four elevations, 
and one in the cej^re. 

riie duties of tlie Family are absolutely binding, and 
established and regulated by law. The son may not accost 
the father, when he comes into the room ; he must seem to 
contract himself to nothing at the side of th(? door, and may 
not leave the room without his father’s permission. When 
the father dies, the son must mourn for three years— 
abstaining from meat and wiaor- The’business in which he 
was engaged, even that of the State, must be suspended, for 
he is obliged to quit it. Even the Emperor, who has just 
commenced his government, does not devotoihimself to hip. 
duties diunng this time. No marriage maj^^be contracted in 
the family witliin the period of mourning. *Only the having 
reached his fiftieth year exempts the bereaved from the 
cessive strictness of the regulations, which are then relaxed 
that he may not be reduced in person by them. The sixtieth 
year relaxes them still further, and tlie seventieth limits 
mourning to the colour of the dress. A mother is honoured 
equally with a father. When Lord Macartney saw the Em¬ 
peror, the latter was sixty-eight years old, (sJxty years is 
among tlie- ^hinese a fundamental round number, as one 
hundred is among us), notwithstanding which he yjsited his 
mother every morning on ^oot, to dejnonstrato his respect 
for her. The New Year’s congratulations are oifered even to 
the mother of the Emperor; and the Emperor himself cannot 
receive the homage of the grandees of the court until he has 
paid his to his mother. Tim latter is #hc first and constjint 
counsellor of her son, jind all announcements concerp.ln^ his 
familr are madew in her uan|B.—The merits of a son are 
' ascribed not to him, but to ^is father. When on one oqca- 
sion the prime minister asked the Empei^r to confeir^^jt.i 
of honour oh bis father, the Emperor issued an edict in 
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which, it was s^id; “ Famine was desolating the Empire: 

’’ Thy father gave rice to tfie starving. What beneficence 1 
The Empire was on the edge of ruin: Thy father defended 
it at the "hazard of’his life. "What fidelity! ^The government 
of the kingdom was entrusted to thy father: he made 
excellent laws, maintained peace and’concord with the 
neighbouring princes, and asserted the rights of my crown. 
Wliat wisdom! The title therefore Which I award to him 
is; Beneficent, Faithful and Wise.”—The Son had. done all 
tl}at is here ascribed to the Father. In thi^ way ancestors—a 
fashion the reverse of our’s—obtain titles of honour through 
their posterity. But in’return, every Father of a Family is 
responsible for the transgressions of his descendantsduties 
ascend, but nohe can bo properly said to descend. 

It is a great object with the Chinese, to have children 
who may give them the due honours of burial, pay respect 
to their memory afCer and decorate their grave. 

Although a Chinese may have many wives, one only is the 
mistress of the house, and the children of the subordinate 
.wives have to honour her absolutely as a mother. If a Chinese 
husband has no children by any oi his wives, he may pro¬ 
ceed to adoption*A('ith a view to this posthumous hodour. 
Tbr it is an indispensable requirement that the grave 
of parents be annually visited. Here lamentations are 
annually renewed, and many, to give'full vent to their grief, 
remain there sometimes one or two months. The body of a 
deceased father is often kept three or four months in the 
house, and during this time no one may sit down on a chair 
or sleep in & bed. Every family in China has a Hall of 
Ancestors where all the meihbers annually assemble; there 
OTe place^ representations of those whd qave nlled exalted 
posts, while the names of those aqen and women who have been 
of less importance’in the family are inscribed on tablets; the 
whole family then partake of a meal together, and the poor 
members are entertained by the more wealthy.' It is* said 
thqj; a Mandarin whowhad becomp a Christian, baring ceased 
to hxiflour his ancestors in this way, exposed himself to 
great persecutions on the part^ of his rela^ves. The miwih 
minuteness of regulation whi^h provails in the relation 
father aifil children, characterizes also thqit be> 
tween the ekler* brother and the «younger ‘ ones. The 
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former ba3, tbougli in a less degree tban j)arc|nts, claims t 9 
reverence. % 

This family basis is also the basis of the Constitution, if 
vro can speak of such. For although the Emperor has the 
right of a Monarch, standing at the summit of a political 
edifice, he exercises it paternally, die is the Patriarch, nnd 
everything in the State that can make any claim to reverence 
is attached to him. For the Emperor is chief both in reli¬ 
gious affairs and in science,—a subject which will be treated 
of in detail further on.—This paternal dire on the part of the 
Emperor, and the spirit of his subjects,—who like children 
do not advance beyond the ethical principle of the family 
circle, and can gain for themselves no independent and civil 
freedom,—makes the whole an empire, administration, and ■ 
social code, which is at the same time moral and thoroughly 
prosaic,—that is, a product of t he Vbderstanding without 
free Season and Imaginatioiii * 

The Emperor claims tbe deepest reverence. In virtue of,, 
his position he is obliged personally to. manage the govern¬ 
ment, and must himself Ibc acquainted with and direct the 
legislative business of the Empire, althoi#.gh the Tribunals 
give their assistance. Notwithstanding this, there is lii^e 
room for the exercise of his individual will; for the whole 
government is conducted on the basis of certain ancient 
maxims of the Empire, while bis constant oversight is not 
the less necessary. The imperial princes arc therefore edu¬ 
cated on the strictest plan* Their physical frames are 
hardened by discipline, and the sciences are tbqir occupation 
from them earliest years. ,^eir education is conducted 
under the 'limperor’s superintendence, and they are early 
taught that the Emperor is the head of the State Knd* there¬ 
fore must appear as the first and host m everything. An 
examination of the princes takes place every year, and a 
circumstan^al report of the ^fiair is published through the 
whole Empire, which feels the deepest interest in these 
matters. China has therefi>re succeeded in getting th^ gfeat- 
^at and best goverporS, to wliom the expression “ Solbmonian 
Wisdom” mig?it be applieA; and th^ present Mantchoo 
dynasty has especially distinguished itself by *abili^ieB of 
mind and body. All the ideals of princes i^d of pr&te\f' 
education which have been so^numerous and varied since the 

Jt 
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appearance of Fenelon’s Telemaque’* are' realized here. 
In Europe there can be no Solomons. But here is the place 
and the necessity for such government; since the rectitude, 
the prosperity, the security of all, depend on the one impulse 
given to the first link in the entire chain of this hierarchy. 
The deportment of the Braperor is represented to us as in 
the highest degree simple, natural, noble and intelligent. 
Free from a proud taciturnity or repelling hauteur in speech 
or manners, he lives in the consciousness Qf his own dignity 
and in the exercise*of imperial duties to >\ho8e observance 
he has been disciplined from his earliest youth. Besides 
the imperial dignity there is properly no elevated rank, no 
nobility among ilie Chinese; only the princes of the imperial 
‘house, and the sons of the ministers enjoy any precedence 
of the kind, and they rather by their position than by their 
birth. Otherwise all k re equalj^and only those have a share 
in the administration of athurs who have ability for it. Offi- 
cial stations are therefore occupied by men oi' the greatest 
intellect and education.'. The Chinese State has conse¬ 
quently been often set up as an Id^ which may serve even 
us for a model, -o. 

/•The next thing to be considered is the administration of 
the Empire. We cannot speak, in reference to China, of a 
Constitution; for this would imply that individuals and cor¬ 
porations have independent rights—partly in respect of their 
particular interests, partly in respect of the entire State. 
This element must bo wanting here, and wo can only speak 
,of an administration of the Empire. In China, we have the 
reality of absolute equality^ all the differences that exist 
are possible only in connection' with that ad:nInistration, 
and in Vtrtue of the wortli w;hich a person may acquire, 
enabling him to 4ill ‘a high <.post in tho G-ovemment. 
Since equality prevails in China, but without any freedom, 
despotism is necessarily the i^ode of government. Among 
us, men are equal on^ before the law, and in *the respect 
paid |^o»the property of each; bat they have also many inte¬ 
rests an& pecul^ privileges, ^ich must be guaranteed, if 
we are to have whaj; we call ileedom. BifC in the Chinese 
Euinirf^thele special interests enjoy no consideration on their 
'own account, qpd jhe government proceeds from the Empe¬ 
ror alone,.who sets it in movement as a hierarchy qf official 
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or Mandarins* Of these, there are two kinds—learned and 
military Mandarins—the latter correspondinff 1;p our Officeft. 
The Learned Mandarins constitute the higher (auk, for, in 
China, civilians take precedence of the military. Govern¬ 
ment of&clals are educated at the schools; elementary schools 
are instituted for obtaining elementary knowledge. Insti¬ 
tutions for higher cultivation, such as our Universities,*may, 
perhaps, he said not to exist. Those who wish to attain 
nigh official pos^jp must undergo several examinations,—usu 
ally three in number. To the third and last examination—at 
which the Emperor himself is present—only those can be 
admitted who have passed the lirst and socona with credit; 
and the reward for having succeeded in this, is the imme¬ 
diate introduction into the highest Council of the Empire. 
The sciences, an acquaintance with which' is especially re¬ 
quired, are the History of the Enypirc, J uilsprudenco, and 
ithe science of customs and Cioages, and of the organization 
and administration of government. Besides this, the Man¬ 
darins are said to have a talent fo^ poetry of the most reiineef 
order. We have the Jiieans of judging of this, ijarticularly 
from the Romance, Ju-kiao-li, or, “ The.^wo Cousins,” trans¬ 
lated by Abel Romusat: in this, .i youth is introduced who 
having finished his studies, is endeavouring to attain hi^*dig- 
nities. The officers of the army, also, must have some mental 
acquirements; they too are examined; but civil functionaries 
enjoy, as stated above, far greater respect. At the great 
festivals the Emperor appears with a retinue of two thousand 
Poctors, i.e. Mandarins in Civil Offices, and thb same num¬ 


ber of military Mandarins^n (In the whole‘Chinese Stafb, 
there hre about 15,000 civil, and 20,000 military Mandarins,) 
The Mandarins who have not yet obtained an jiffiae, never¬ 
theless belong to the Court, and* aru obliged to appear at 
the great festivals in the Spring and Autumn, when the 
Emperor ^himself guides the plough. These functionaries 
are divided into mght classes. The first arc those that at¬ 
tend the Emperor^ then fellow the Viceroys, and sjf on* The 
Emperor governs by means of administrative bodtes* for the 
most part edfeposed of $Iandarins. The Council of the 
Empire is the highest body of the ^nd : it consistsaof the 
mort learned and talented men. From, these are chcajn t he 
presidqptB of the other colleges. The latest publicity 
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prevails in the business of government. The subordinate 
officials report to,the Council of the Empire, and the latter 
lav the matter before the Emperor, whose decision is made 
known in the Court Journal. The Emperoroften accuses 
himself of faults; and should his princes have been unsuc* 
cessful in their examination, he blames them severely. In 
every Ministry, and in various parts of the Empire, there is 
a Censor (JTo-tao), who has to give the Emperor an account 
of everything. These Censors enjoy a permanent office, 
and are very much feared. They exorcise ,a strict surveil¬ 
lance over everything that concerns the government, aad the 
public and private conduct of the Mandarins, and make their 
report immediatelj to the Emperor. They have' also the 
rjght of remonstrating with and blaming Am. The Chinese 
History gives many examples of the noble-mindedness and 
courage of these Ko-tt^os. Eor example: A Censor had 
remonstrated with a tyranniUaP’bovercign, but had been sc- 
>'erely repulsed. Nevertheless, he was not turned away 
from his purpose, but betook himself once more to the 

* Emperor tp reneVv his remonstrances. '■ Foreseeing his death, 
he had the cofiin br6«ght in with him, in which he was to be 
buriejl. It is related of the Censors, that,—cruelly lacerated 
by ike torturers and unable to utter a sound,—they have 
even written their animadversions with their on n blood in the 
sand. These Censors themselves form yet another Tribunal 
which has the oversight of the wdiole Empire. The Manda¬ 
rins are responsible also for performing duties arising from 
i^breseen bxij^cncies in the State. If famine, disease, 
conspiracy, religious disturbaneps occur, they have to report 
the facts; not, however, to wait for further cyders from 
govemmentt. but immediately to act as the case requires. 
The whole of the administration is thus covered by a net¬ 
work of officials. Functionaries are appointed to supe^n- 
tend the roads, the rivers, and the coasts. Everything is 
arranged with the greatest minuteness. .In particukr, great 
attention (is paid to the fivers; in tthe Shu-King are to be 
found maiiy edicts of the Emperor, designed to secure the 
land from inundations. The gateCof every toVvn are guarded 
by a watch, and the {itreets are barred all night. Govern- 
aent-officers orp always answerable to the higher Council. 

, Every Mandarin is ^so bound to make known the i]|ults he 
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bas committed, every five years; and the fiiistworthiness j>f 
his statement is attested by. a Board of Contsol—the Cen¬ 
sorship. In the case of any grave crime not confessed, the 
Mandarins anil their families are punished most severely. 
Prom all this it is clear that the Emperor is the centre, around 
which everything turns ; consequently the well-beiqg of 
the country and people dependsonnim. The whole hierarchy 
of the administration works more or leas according to a set¬ 
tled routine, which in a peaceful condition of things becomes 
a convenient hiAit. Uniform and regular, like the course 
of nalmre, it goes its own wa)', at one tima as at another 
time ; but the Emperor is required to be the moving, ever 
wakeful, spontaneously active Soul. If then the per¬ 
sonal character of the Emperor is not of the order described, 
—^namely, thoroughly moral, laborious, and while maintaining 
dignity, full, of energy,—every tMug is relaxed, and the 
government is paralyzed lrbm"*head to foot, and given over 
to carelessness and caprice. Por there is no other legal 
power or institution gxtant, buf this superintendence and 
oversight of the Emperor. It is not their’own conscience, 
their own honour, which keeps the ofileers of government 
up to their duty, but an external mandate and the fiqyere 
sanctions by which it is supported. In the instance of the 
revolution that occurred in the middle of the seventeenth 


century, the last Emperor of the dynasty was very amiable 
and honourable; but through the mildness of his character, 
the reins of government were relaxed, and disturbances 
naturally ensued. The rebels called the MaptcTioos into t|je 
county., The Emperor killed himself to avoid falling into 
the hand# of his enemies, wd with his blood wrote on the 
border of his daughter’s robe a few words, in wVricll he com- 

S lained bitterly of the anjustice c(f his subjects. A. Man- 
arin, who was with him, buried him, and then killed himself 


on his graye. The Emprea^ and her attendants followed the 
example. The last prince of the, imperial house, who was 
besieged in a distant ^evince, fell into the haad% hf the 
enemy and wa^ piA; to ^eath. All the other * attendant 
Mandarins died a voluntary death. . 

Passing from the adifiinistration to the Jurigprudbnde of 
Chi^we find the subjects regarded asjn gi state of itSnagat 
in vir^e of the principle Af patriarchal government, 

• 1 
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iodependent classes or orders, as iii liidia, have interests of 
their own to*^ defend. All is directed and superintended 
from abovtf; All legal relations are definitely settled by 
rules; free sentiment—tlie moral stand-point* generally—is 
thereby thoroughly obliterated.* It is formally determined 
by the laws in what way the members of the family should be 
disposed towards each other, and the transgression of these 
laws entails in some cases severe punishment. The second 
point to be noticed hero, is the legal externality of the 
rajnily relations, which becomes almost slavi^. Every one 
has the power of selling himself and his children;‘every 
CJiinese buys his wife. Only the chief wife is a free woman. 
The'concubines iiro slaves, and—like the children and every 
other chattel—may be seized upon in case of confiscation. 

A third poinj; is, that punishments are generally corporal 
chastisements. ’ Amon^ ns^i^s would be an insult to 
honour ; not so iu China,'^wnere the feeling of honour 
has not yet developed itself. A dose of cudgelling is the 
most easily forgotten; ye^ it is thg severest punishment 
for a man ©f honour, who desires noffto be esteemed physi¬ 
cally assailable, but who is vulnerable in directions implying 
a mine refined sensibility. But the Chinese do not recognize 
a subjectivity in honour; they are the subjects rather of 
corrective than retributive punishment—as are children 
among us ; for corrective punishment aims at improvement, 
that which is retributive implies veritable imputation of guilt. 
In the corrective, the’deterring principle is only the fear of 
piinishmeut, not any consciousness of wrong; for here we 
I cannot presume upon any reflfcction upon the natip'e pi the 
action itself. Among the Chinese all crimes—*chose com¬ 
mitted a'gatiist the laws of the Family relation, as well as 
against the State—ai^ pifnished extfernally. Sons who fail in 
paying due honour to their Father or Mother, younger 

* It is evident that the term '* morai stand-point” is used Ijero in the 
strict qpiise in which Hegel has defined itj^jn his *“ Philosophy of Ijaw,” 
as that rtie self-determination of subjectivity, free'conviction of 
Good. ThSreader, therefore, should no^isuuderstand the use that con¬ 
tinues to be made of the terms, morUity, moral 'gd^emmenC, &c in 
reference to the Chinese ^'as they denote morality only in the loose 
and QC^^nary meaning of the word,—precepts or commands given with a 
'‘’View to pr^ucing tgood behaviour,—without bringing into relirf the 
t element of int^ntd conviction.—Eu 
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brothers who are not ^flSciently respectful»to elder ones, are 
bastimdoed. If a son complains of injustice dctfie to him by 
his fatGer’ or a younger brother by an elder, ho receives a 
hundred blow5 with a bamboo, and is banished for three 
years, if he is in the right; if not, he is strangled. If a 
son should raise his hand against his father, he is condemned 
to have his flesh torn from his body with red-hot pincers'. 
The relation between husband and wife is, like all other 
family relations, wery highly esteemed, and unfaithfulness, — 
which, howeveif on account of the seclusion in which the 
women are kept, can very seldom present itself,—meets 
with severe animadversion. Similar penalties await the 
exhibition on the part of a Chinese of grf^ter affection to 
one of his inferior wives than to the matron who heads his 


establishment, should the latter complain of such disparage¬ 
ment. In China, every Mandarin/ls authorized to infljct 
blows with the bambooeVten the highest' and * most 
illustrious,—Ministers, Viceroys, and even the favourites of, 
the Emperor himsel.*",—are punitfted in this fashion. The 
friendship of the Emperor is not withdrawn on jiccount of 
such chastisement, and they themselves Appear not sensibly 
touched by it. When, on one occasion, the last Enfflish 
embassy to China was conducted home from the palace by 
the princes and their retinue, the Master of the Ceremonies, 
in order to make room, without any ceremony cleared the 
way among the princes and nobles with a whip. 

As regards responsibility, the distinction between malice 
prepense and blameless or accidental commissidn of an act 
IS not jregarded; for accidei^among the Chinese is as much 
charged with blame, as intention. Death is the penalty of ac¬ 
cidental homicide. This ignoring of the distinctioir between 
accident and intention occasions most o$the disputes between 
the English and the Chinese ; for should the former be at¬ 
tacked by.the latter,—should a ship of war, believing itself at¬ 
tacked, 'defend itself, and a Chinese be killed as the conse- 
qmence,-^the Chinese Jre accustomed to requi^ tbet the 
Englishman '^bg fired the fatal shot should lose his nfo* Every 
one who is in anyway connected with Jhe transgressor, shares,. 
—especially in the case oT crimes agamst the Emperor,—the 
ruin of the actual offender :.all his near kinsmen are tOiitur?4. 
to death. The printers o^ an objectionable book and those 
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wKb read it, are stmilarly exposed to t^e vengeance of the law. 
i?he direction which this state of things gives to private re¬ 
venge is singular. It may be said of the Chinese that they 
are extremely sensitive to, injuries and of a vihdictive nature. 
To satisfy his revenge the offended person does'noBventure to 
kill ^his opponent, because the whole family of the assassin 
would be put to death ; he therefore inflicts an injury on | 
himself, to ruin his adyersary. In many towns it has been 
deemed necessary to contract the openings .of wells, to put a 
stop to suicides by drowning. For whbn any one has 
committed suicide, the laws ordain that the strictest investi¬ 
gation shall be made into the cause. All the enemies of the 
suicide are arresf’ed and put to the torture, and if the person 

S ’ho has committed the insult which led to the act, can be 
iscovered, he and his whole family are executed. In casd of 
insult^therefore, a Chin\so prefers killing himself rather than . 
his opponent; since in eitiier^ case he must die, but in the 
.former contingency will have the due honours of burial, and 
may cherish the hope thdj his famjly will acquire the pro¬ 
perty of his adversary. Such is the tearful state of things 
in regard to responsibility and non-responsibility; all sub- 
ject^i^e freedom and moral concernment with an action is 
ignored. In the Mosaic Laws, where the distinction between 
dolus, culpa, and casus, is also not yet clearly recognized, 
there is nevertheless .in asylum opened for the innocent homi¬ 
cide, to which he may betake himself.—There is in China 
no distinction in the penal code between higher and lower 
classes. A 'field-marshal of the Empire, who had very much 
distinguished himself, was traduced on some account, to 
the Emperor; and the punishment for the alleged* crime, wah 
that he should be a spy upon those who did not fulfil their 
duty in clearing away the snow from the streets.—Among 
the legal relations of the Chinese we have also to notice 
changes in the rights of possession and the introduction 
of slavery, which is connected there with it. The boU of 
China, jn uwhich the chief possessions of the Chinese consist, 
wak regarded only at a late epoch as essentially the property 
of the State. , At that^time the Ninth of all" monies 
estates was allotted by^ law to the Emperor. At a still later 
to ^rfdom w^ qstablished, and its enactment has been 
element of inv^he Emperor Shi-hof^g-ti, w'ho in the year 213 
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B. c., built the threat Wall; who bad>all fee writings that 
recorded the ancient rights of the Chinese, burned; and who 
brought many independent principalities of China.under his 
dominion. His wars caused the conquered lands to become 
private property, and the dwellers on these lands, serfs. In 
China, however, the distinction between Slavery and freedom 
is necessarily, not great, since all are equal before the Eih- 
peror—that is, all are alike degraded. As no honour ezistst 
and no one has au individual right in respect of others, the 
consciousness of^debasement predominates, and this easily 
passes into that of utter abandonment. With this aban¬ 
donment is connected the great immorality of the Chinese. 
They are notorious for deceiving wherever tjjey can. Friend 
deceives friend, and no one resents tlui attempt at deception^ 
on the part of another, if the deceit has not succeeded 
in its object, or comes to tlie knowle^lge of the*person sg^jght 
to be defrauded. Their frauds Tire most astutely and craft¬ 
ily performed, so that Europeans have to be painfully cautious. 
in dealing with them. Their conifiiousness of moral aban¬ 
donment shews itself a^o in the fact that thfe religion of Fo 
is so widely diffused; a religion winch regards as the Highest 
and Absolute—as Qtodi—pure Nothing ; which sets up^epn- 
tempt*for individuality, for person^ existence, as ^ the 
highest perfection. 

We come, then, to the consideration of the religious' txdub 
of the Chinese Polity. In the patriarchal condition the 


religious exaltation of man has merely a human reference,— 
simple morality and right-doing. The Absolute itself, is 
regardec^ partly as the abstrget, simple rule’of this righl> 
doing—eteiftal rectitude; partly as t\iQpower which is its sanc¬ 
tion. Except in these simple aspects, all the rela^ons of the 
natural world,«the postulates of 'subjectivity—of heart and 
soul—are entirely ignored. The Chinese in their patriarcha. 
despotism peed no such conpection or mediation with the 
Highest *Being; for education, the laws of morality and 
courtesy, and the commadds and government of the,Eg^peror 
embody all such condectiou and mediation as far as^ they foel 
the need of if. *The Emperor, as he i^ the Supreme Head of ■ 
the State, is also the Chi^ of its religion. Consequently, 
religion is in China essentially State-Keligiop. The disflne-^ 
tion between it and Lamaispi must be observed, sinoe ihk 
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I latter is not developed to a State, but contains religion as a 
f free, spiritual, disinterested consciousness. That Chinese 
religion therefore, cannot bo what we call religion. For 
•! to us religion means the retirement of the Spirit within 
itself, in contemplating its essential nature, its inmost Being. 
In these spheres, then, man is withdrawn from his relation 
to tlie State, and betaking himself to this retirement, is able 
to release himself from the power of secular government. But 
in China religion has not risen to this grjvde, for true faith 
is possible only where individuals can seclude themselves, 
—can exist /or themselves independently of any external 
compulsory power. In Cliina the individual has no such Ufe; 
—does not enjoy this independence: in any direction he 
is therefore dependent; in religion as well as in other things; 
that is, dependent on objects of nature, of which the most 
exaljpd is the material'heaven. On this depend harvest, the 
seasons of the year, the abundance and sterility of crops. The 
^mperor, as crown of all,—the embodiment of power,—alone 
approaches heaven ; individuals, as such, enjoy no such pri¬ 
vilege. ^0 it 'is, who presents the offerings at the four 
■feasts; gives thanks at the head of his court, for the harvest, 
an(^ ^invokes blessings on the sowing of the seed. This 
“heaven” might be taken in the sense of our term “ God,” 
as the Lord of Jfature; (we say, for example, “ Heaven pro¬ 
tect us! ”); but such a relation is beyond the scope of 
Chinese thought, for here the one isolated self-consciousness 
is substantial being, the Emperor himself, the Supreme 
Power. Hbaven has therefore no higher meaning than Na¬ 
ture. The Jesuits indeed, yielded to Chinese notions so far 
as to call the Christian God, “ Heaven”—“Tieniis*^ ^iit they 
were on ‘that account accused to the Pope by other Christian 
Orders. The Pope constquently sent a Cardinal to China, 
who died there. A bishop who was subsequently dispatched, 
enacted that instead of “ H^ven,” the termLord of 
) Heaven” should be adopted. The relation to Ti^ is sup- 
rposed to J}c such, that the good conduct of individuals and 
- of the Eifiperor brings blessing; their traqpgressions on the 
other hand cause wan^ and evil of all kinds. * The Chinese 
religian involves that^rimitive element of magiqal influence 
■c^vei^ature, inai^iuch as human conduct absolutely dpteiv 
I mines the course of events. the Emperor behaves well, 
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prosperity cannot but ensue; Heaven must ofdain prosperity., 
A second side of this religion is, that as the geiteral aspect 
of the relation to Heaven is bound up with the fferson of 
the Emperor, he*has also its more special bearings in his 
hands; viz. the particular well-being of individuals and 
provinces. These have each an appropriate Qenim (Chen), 
which is subject to the Emperor, who pays adoration only 
to the general Power of Heaven, while the several Spirits . 
of the natur*!! wwld follow his laws. He is thus made 
the proper legislator for Heaven as well as for earth. To 
these Genii, each of which enjoys a worship •peculiar to 
itself", certain sculptured forma are assigned. These are dis¬ 
gusting idols, which have not yet attained the dignity of art, 
because nothing spiritual is represented in them. They are , 
therefore only terrific, frightful and negative; they keep 
watch,—as among the Greeks do the lliver-Goaa,-* ihe 
Nymphs, and Dryads,—over single elements and natural 
objects. Each of the five Elemcnta has its genius, distin¬ 
guished by a particular colour. ^The sovereignty of the 
dynasty that occupies titb throne of China also depends on 
a Genius, and this one has a yellow colour. Not less dpes 
every province and town, every mountain and river ^oss^s 
an appropriate Genius. All these Spirits are subordinate to 
the Emperor, and in the Annual Directory of the Empire are 
registered the functionaries and genii to whom such or shch 
a brook, river, &c., has been entrusted. If a mischance 
occurs in any part, the Genius is deposed as a ^Mandarin 
would be. The Genii have innumerable temples (in Pekin.^ 
nearly ip^QOU) to which a muifitude of priests and convents 
are attached? These •“ Bonzes” live unmarried, and in all 
cases of distress are applied to by the Chinese fo/* 5ounsel. 
In other respeiJts, however? neither tKey hor the^ temples are 
much venerated. Lord Macartney’s Embassy was even quar¬ 
tered in a temple, — such buildings-being used as inns. The 
Emperor *has sometimes ^thought to secularise many 
thousands of these jconvents; to compel the BenzeS to 
return to civil^ite; and to impose taxes on the estates 
appertaining to the foundations. The Bonzes are s^pth^ 
sayers„aj,id exorcists: for the Chinele are given up to 
boundless "superstitions. This arises £*0111 the wau^ oi 
subjective independence, an<i|^ pre-supposes the vmy opposite 
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^of freedom ofISjirit. In every undertaking,— e.g. if the site 

''of a house,or of a grave,&c., is to be determined,—the advice 
of the Soothsayers is asked. In the T-King certain lines 
are given, which supply fundamental formsUnd categories,— 
on account of which this book is called the “ Book of Fates.” 
A ^certain meaning is ascribed' to the combination of such 
lines, and prophetic announcements are deduced from t.his 
groundworK. 0**^% number of little sticks are thrown into 
the air, and the fate in question is prognosticated from the 
way in which they fall. What wo regard as chance, as na¬ 
tural connection, the Chinese seek to deduce or attain by 
magical arts; and in this particular also, their want of 
spiritual religigp is manifested. 

, With this deficiency of genuine subjectivity is connected 
moreover, the form which Chinese Science assumes. In 
munitioning Chinese sciences we encounter a considerable 
clamour about their perfection and antiquity. Approaching 
the subject more closely, we see that the sciences enjoy very 
great respect, and that they are even publicly extolled and 
promoted by flie Government. The Emperor himself stands 
at the apex of literature. A college exists whose special 
b^sjnAs it IS to edit the decrees of the Emperor,* w’ith a 
view to their being composed in the best style; and this 
redaction assumes the character of an important affair of 
State. The Mandarins in their notifications have to study 
the same perfection of style, for the form is expected’ to 
correspond with the excellence of the matter. One of the 

^highest Governmental Boards is the Academy of Sciences. 
The Emperor himself examino^ its members; they .live in the 
palace, and perform the functions of Secretaries,'*ltistorian8 of 
the Empire, Natural Philosophers, and Geographers. Should 
a hew law be proposed, the Academy must report upon it. 
By way of introduction to such report it must give the 
history of existing enaetipents,; or it* the law., in question 
affects foreign countries, a description of them is required. 
Thtf ^hqieror hitnself writes the prefaces to the works thus 
compost. Among recent Eraperora £^e^long especially 
distinguished himself by his scientific acquirements. 
himself wrote much, but became far more remarkable 
by"publishingj,thp principal. works that China had pro¬ 
duced. At the head of the commission appointed to correct 
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the press, was a fepiiifce of the Empire; and'after the work 
had passed through the hands of all, it came onco more back 

||^ Emperor, who severely punished every error that had 
in committed.* 

Though in one aspect the sciences appear thus preeminently 
honoured and fostered, there is wanting to them on the 
other side that free ground of subjectivity, and that properly 
scientific interest, which makes them a truly thcQvetical oc¬ 
cupation of the mind. A free, ideal, spiritual kingdom has 
here no place. may be called scientific is of a merely 

empirical nature, and is made absolutely subservient to the 
Useful on behalf of the State—its requirements and those 
of individuals. The nature of their "Written Jjanguage is at 
the outset a great hindrance tj^ho development-of the 
.sciences. Eafcher, converse! 
terestih)«%^t 

tUfVaflSs-^does noqprcsent 
but represents the ideas themselves 
at first sight a great advantage, and haS 
of many great men,—among others, of L 
it is anything but such. For if we consider 
the effect of suoh a mode of writing on the Spoke 
we shall find this among the Chinese very imperfect, on 
account of that separation. For our Spoken Language' is 
matured to distinctness chiefly through the necessity of ^ 
finding signs for each single sqjmd, which latter^ by reading, 
we learn Tio'e^press distinctly. The Chinese, to whom such 
a means of orthoepic development is wanting, do n^^ature 
tho modifications of sound^in their language to distinct ar¬ 
ticulations capable of being represented by le.ttbrs and syl¬ 
lables. Theiy Spoken Language consists of an inconsiderable 
number of«monosylla];)ic woras, which are used with more 
than one signification. Thte sole methods of denoting ■dis¬ 
tinctions of meaning rite the connection, the accent,'^nd the 
pronunciation,-Quicker or slower, softer or louder. The ears 
of the Chinese have become«very sensiblV to such distinctions. 
Thus 1 find that the word Po has eleven different meaniSgs 
accordmg to the tone i demoting '* glass ’’—** to boil ” 
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to vrinnow wfieat “to cleave Munder^’—‘‘to water”— 
“ to prepa?e”—“ an old woman “a slave”—“ a liberal 

man”—a wise person”—‘‘ a little.”—As to their Written 
Language, I will specify only the obatacle^which it presents 
to the advance of the sciences. Our Written Language is 
very simple for a learner, as we analyse our Spoken Lan¬ 
guage into about twenty-five articulations, by which ana¬ 
lysis, speech is rendered definite, the multitude of possible 
sounds is limited, and obscure intermediate sounds are 
banished: we have to learn onl^ thcHo signs and their 
combinations. Instead of twenty-five sims of this sort, the 
Chinese have many thousands to learn* ^hg number neces¬ 
sary for use is^reckoned at 9353, or eveiv®^616, if we add 
those recently introduced; and the numD^ of characters 
generally, for ideas and their combma^^ions as they are 
in books, amounts to from w to 90,000. As 
to the^selv<^^> ^utory among the Chinese cotii- 

prebends th^oai'e and ^finite lafCts, witnuui/ any opinion or 

r^soning up^n them, ^tn the same way their Jwr1»ip'%^dmQe. 
rives oj^\y fixed laws, and theirf only determinate 

duties*without rllising the question or a subjective founda¬ 
tion for them- The Chinese have,. however, in addition to 
6ther sciences, a Philosophy^ wbosi| elementary principles 
are of great antiquity, since the Y-Ktny —the Book of Pates 
—treats of Origination and Dest^ruction. In this book are 
found the purely abstract ideas « Unity and Duality; the 
Philosophy of the Chinese appears therefore to proceed from 
the same fundamental ideas as that of Pythagoras.* The 
fundamental principle recogi^sed is Beason—Taoj that es¬ 
sence lying at the basis of the whole, which effects everything. 
To beef:\sne acquainted with its forms is regarded among the 
Chinese also as the highest science; vet this has no connec¬ 
tion with tfie educational pursuits which more nearly concern 
the State. The works of Lao-tse, and especially his work 
“ Tao-te-King,” are celebrated. Confucius visited this philo- 
sojpber^in the sixth cefitmy befdte Christ, to testify his re¬ 
verence for him. Although every Chinaman is at liberty to 
study these philosc^hical works, a parti^ar sect, calling 
itsqli Tao^tsCj “ Honourers of Season,” makes this study 

Yids Hegers' ** 'V’orlesungeii iiber die Geschiclite der Pluloeophie,*' 
?ol. L p. 138, &c. " ' ' ^ 
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its special business. Those who compos# it are isolated, 
from civil life ; and there is much that is enthsisiastic and 
mystic intermingled with their views. They believe, for 
instance, that he who is acqjiainted with Beason, possesses 
an instrument of universal power, which may be regarded as 
"all-powerful, and which communicates a Supernatural might; 
so that the possessor is enabled by it to exalt himself to 
Heaven, and is not subject to death (much the same as the 
universal Elixir oiOjife once talked of among us.) With the 
works of Confuems we have become more intimately ac¬ 
quainted. To him, China owes the publication of the 
Kings, and many original works on Morality besides, which 
form the basis of the customs and conduct yf the Chinesei 
In the principal work of Confucius, which has b een tr 
dated into English, are found correct ntora^* 
but there is a circumlocution, a reflex clup 
cuitousness in the thought, which prevents i f troU 
above mediocrity. As to the other sciences^ they are no" 
regarded as such, but rather as blanches of knowledge for 
the behoof of practical inds. The Chinese nro fax behind' 
in Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy, notwithstanding 
their quondam reputation in regard to them. They know 
many things at a time when Europeans had not discoverdti 
them, but they have not understood how to J^ply* their 
knowledge: as e. g. the Magnet, and the Art of Printing. 
But they have made no advance in the application of these 
discoveries. In the latter, for instance, they continue to 
engrave the letters in wooden blocks and then print them 
off: they^know nothing of ijjeveable types. 'Gunpowder,' 
toq, theyjpreiended to have invented' before the Europeans; 
but the Jesuits were obliged to found their first "^nnon. 
As to Mathematics, they understanA well enough how to 
reckon, but the higher aspect of the science is unknown. 
The Chinese also have long, passed as great astronomers. 
Laplace has investigated them acquisitions in this department, 
and discovered that they pShsess som# ancient accou^ts'B,ud 
notices of Lunar ^d 13olar Eclipses; hut these certainly dp 
not constitute tflsdence. The notices question are, more¬ 
over, so indefinSte, that they caunot pr^erly be put in J;he 
category of knowledge. In the Shu-King^ e. g. we have 
two edipses of the sun mentioned in a space of 1500 years. 
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«The best evideiice of the state of Astronomy among the 
Chinese, is (the fact that for many hundred years the Chinese 
calendaA have been made by Europeans. In earlier times, 
when Chinese astronomers continued to compose the calendar, 
false announcements of lunar and solar eclipses, often oc* 
curred, entailing the execution of the authors. The teles¬ 
copes which the Chinese have received as presents from the 
Europeans, are set up for ornament; but they have not an 
idea how to make further use of them, Medicine, too, is 
studied by the Chinese, but only empirically; and the 
grossest superstition is connected with its practice. The 
Chinese have as a general characteristic, a remarkable skill 
in imitation, which is exercised not merely in daily life, but 
in art. They have not yet succeeded in representing 
beautiful^ as beautiful; for in their painting, perspective 
^“SjU-Ahad ow .gire wanting. And although a Chinese 
rtv- copi^^European pictures (as tlKv.-diineso^o every¬ 
thing else) corliiseiyi^j^^a^hough JiQjdserves accurately how 
many scales a carp has; tow 'many|indentations there ar6 in 
the leaves of a tree ; what is the form of various trees, and 


bow the branches'bend;—the Exalted, the Ideal and Beau¬ 
tiful is not the domain of his art and skill. The Chinese 
are, on the other hand, too proud to learn anything from 
Europeans, although they must often recognize their su¬ 
periority. A merchant in Canton had a European ship 
built, but at the command of the Governor it was imme¬ 
diately destroyed. The Europeans arc treated as beggars, 
^because they are compelled to leave their home, and seek 
for support elsewhere than iiu their own country,. ^Besides, 
the Europeans, just because of their iutellige/i'ce, have not 
yet been able to imitate the superficial and perfectly natiu^l 
cleverness of the (Miirtese. Th6ir preparation of varnishes, 
—their working of metals, and especially their art of casting 
them extremely thin,—their porcelain manufacture and many 
other things, have nj>t yet be^i completely mastered by 
Euftip^ns. 

This fe the character of the Chinese people in its various 
aspects. Its distjjnguihhing feature is, ^at Werything- 
. which belongs to S|firit,—unconstrained moimty, in practice 
anU theory, inward Eeligi^on, Science and Art pro* 

perly so ^lled,—is alien t& it{! The Emperor always speaks 
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with majesty and paternal kindness and tindemess to the* 
people; who, however, cherish the meanest opinion of them¬ 
selves, and believe that they-are born only to drag we car of 
Imperial PbweA The burden which presses them to the 
ground, seems to them to be their inevitable destiny; and' 
it appears nothing terrible to th(;tn to sell themselv^^ as 
slaves, and to eat the bitter bread of slavery. Suicide, the 
.result of revenge, and«the ^posure of children, as a com- 
I mon, even daily (yeurrence, shew the little respect in which 
fthey hold themselvea individually, and humanity^n general. 
And though there is no distinction conferred b/ birth, and 
eveiy one can attain the highest dignity, this very equality 

testifies to no triumphant assertion pf the worth of thejij- 

man, but a servile consciousness—one which 1^ 
matured itself so far as to recognise disting 


India, like Cmiha, is a phenomeiiflp antique as wel^-i^B 
modem; one which has remained jflicionary and fixed, and 
has received a most perfect homo-sprung development. It. 
has always been the land of imaginative aspiration, and 
appears to us still as a Pai^ region, an enchanted World. 
In contrast with the Chinese State, which presents only 
the most prosaic Understanding,* India is tne region of 
phantasy ^d sensibility. Ths^point of advance in principle 
which It exhibits to us may be generally stated as fofiows':— 
In China the patriarchal principle rules a people iu*a condi-| 
tion of nonage; the part otftirhose fiiothl resolution is oc¬ 
cupied by the regulating law, and the moral oversight of the 
Emperor. Now it mthe mtercst of Spirit that external con¬ 
ditions should becoSS inPt^i^nal ones;, that the natural and 
the spiritual world should be recognized in the subjective 
aspect belonging^ intelligence; by which process thS unity of 
8umectiv\ty an4 [positive] Being generdly—or the Idealism 

of Existence—^is established. •This Idealism, then, is femnd* 

♦ * • . 

• ••Verfltand"—“receptive understanding/’ iit Cbitrast jRrith “Ver- 

'lunfti’*—“ flubstantial end creativelutdlect.”—T b. 
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'll! India, but only aa an Idealism ’of imagination, without 
distinct ^conbeptionsone which does indeed free existence 
from Beginning and Matter, [liberates it from temporal 
limitations and gross materiality], but cliahges' everythin'^ 
’into the merely Imaginative ; for’although the latter appears 
Mitt'rwoven with definite pouceptions and Thought presents 
itself as an occasiouar concomitant, this happens only 
through accidental combination. Since, however, it is the 
abstract and absolute Thought itself tha,^' enters into these 
dreams as their material, wo may say thac Absolute Being 
IS presented here as in the ecstatic state of a dreaming 
condition. For we have not the dreaming of an actual 
I Jidividual, possessing distinct personality, aiid simply uiifet- 
*J®,^'»tbe latter from limitation, but we have the dreaming 

le beautifudj^ absolute Spirit. , 

waf a peculiar kind in women, in which 
their ? transparency of .^kin, a light 

■and lovelythe complexiofi of 
mere health and vitsfi vigbaV, —a more breathed, 

as it weie, by the soul witliiu,—aud in which the feaiuafiiaxes, 
the light of the eye, the position of the mouth, appear soft, 
yielding, and relaxed. This almost unearthly beauty is per¬ 
ceived ill women in those days which immediately succeed 
child-birth; when freedom from the burden of pregnancy aud 
the pains of travail is added to the joy of soul that welcomes' 
the gift of a beloved iufant. A similar tone of beauty is 
seen also in women during the magical somnambulic sleep, 
connecting them with a world of supcrterrestrial beauty. A 
great artist (Schoreel) has int-cover given this tpjie to the 
dying Mary, whose spirit is already rising to tfie regions of 
ithe blessed, but once more, as it were, lights up her dying- 
countenance for a fitrevfell kiss. “Such a beauty we find.also 
in itn loyeliest form in the Indian World; a beauty of ener¬ 
vation in which aft that" is rough,^rigid and cqnteidictory is 
dissolved, and we hav^ only the ul in astate of einotaoii,— 
a soui, however, in which the death of free self-reliant Spirit 
is perceptible. For should we approach tlj? charm of this 
Flower-life,—a cham rich in imagination and genius,—in 
whith its whole en\dronment> and all its relations are per- 
ineatod by the^ roae-bfeath of the Soul, ajid the World is 
transformed into a Gwden of c Love,—should we look at it 
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more closclj||^H examine it in the light of*Hiiman Dignity' 
and Freedoi^PlRre more attractive the first si^t it had 
been, 80 mu^ the more unworthy shall we ultimately find 

f ’n every respefct. 

The cfaisracter of Spirit in a state of Dream, as the generic 
nciplc of the Hindoo Nature, must be further defined, 
a dream, the individual ceases to lie conscious of self as 


'^cK, in contradistinction from objective existences. When 
lawake, I exist fot-^yself, and the re,8t of creation is an ex¬ 
ternal, fixed objectivity, as I myself am for it. As exter-. 
nal, the rest of existence exparuJ^ itself to a ratfonally con¬ 
nected whole; a system of ^^Stions, in which my' individual 
being is itself a mcmb(^ -?.»yap :i, individual beidg united with, 
that totality. This is tlv^^^re of Understanding. 
state of dreaming, on tl^^pLtraryf {{.liis 
pended. Spirit has ceascw^ t^xistJJi^jji 
jilien existence, and thus the sepi 
individual dissolves before its univ^ 

dreaming Indian is therejpre all tl1||gM||||HHpp^nu i!idi- 
vidual; and, at the same time—as iMpB^u^ersarand un¬ 
limited—a something in^insically divine. The Indian view* 
of things is a Universd^d?antheism, a Pantheism, however#* 
of Imagination, uoif of Thought.- One substaiice pervades 
the Whole of things, and all individualizations are directfy 
v^alized and animated into particular Powers. The sensuous 
matter and content is in each case simply and in the rough 
taken up, and carried over into the sphere of the Universal 
and Immeasurable. It is not liberated by the tree power of 
Spirit intp,^ beautiful form, antf idealized in the Spirit, so 
that the sensiffbus might be a merely subservient aujl com¬ 
pliant expression of the spiritual; but [the sensuous object ■ 
itself] is expanded into thd immeasuriifilc and undefined, 
and the. Divine is thereby made bizarre, confused, and 
-idiculous. JThese drcame|‘aFe not mercTTables—a play of 
the imagiilation, in wfhich^the soul <)nly revelled m tjjn-; 
tastic gambols : it is lost in them; hurried to and* Trd by 
thep reveries, ^Jiy ^mething that exists really and se¬ 
riously for ,^it. It is delivered over to t^ese limited objects 
as to its Lords and Glods. Everything, therefore—Siii, 
Moon, Stars, the Ganges, the Indus, Beasts# Flnwers—every¬ 
thing . is a God it. And ^hile, in this deificaj^ion, t^e 
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'finite' loses its consistency and s^ibstantiality, intelligeni 
conception of it is impossible.. Conversely tne Divine, re- 
gacded as essentially changeable and unfixed, .is also by the 
base fofui which it assumes, defiled and mIBde absiu'd. Iti 
this universal deification of all finite existence, and conse* 
qii'ent degradation of the Divine, the idea..jof Theanthropy, 
tile incarnation gf God, is not a particularly iniportani; con¬ 
ception. "iTi'e'pairof, the cow, the ape, &c. are likewise 
incarnations of God, yet are not therelSI'^re elevated above 
their nature. The Divine is not individualized to a subject, 
to concrete* Spirit, but degraded to vulgarity and senseless- 
This gives us a general idea of the Indian view of the 
le. Things are as much stripped of rationaMfyj of 
consistent stability of cause and elfect, as man isibf the 
stness of free individuality, of personality, and fi^lsdom. 
wtiaAly, India sustains manifold relations to^ibe His- 
lieii^of the World. In recent times the discovery bas been 
if4tde, that the SanscrTl^lies at the foundation of^l those 
• farther developments which form 1;^® languages of J^rope; 
e. g. the'Greek, X^atin, German. India, inoreovW^as the 
centre of emigration for all the western worlcP^ut this 
.external historical * relation is to be' regarded ratlier as a 
merely physical ditfusion of peoples from this point. Al¬ 
though in India the elements of further developments might 
be discovered, and although we could find traces of their 
being transmitted to the West, this transmissieJn has been 
nevertheless so abstract [so superficial], that that which 
among later peoples attracts our interest, is not anything de¬ 
rived from India, but rathcr'^omething concrete, jvhich they 
themselves have formed, and in regard to wlfich they have 
done their best to forget Indian elements of culture. The 
spread of Indian ‘cullure is ^re-historicalr for^ History is 
limited to that which makes an essential epoch m the deve-. 
lopment of Spirit. On. the whole, the diffusion of Indian 
culture is only a dumb, deedlesji expansion ; that is, it pre- 
scufh fio political action. The people of India have achieved 
no foreign conquests) but have been on iC^ery ^casion van¬ 
quished themselve|i And as in this silent way, Northern 
Iiidia has been a centre of emigration, productive of merely 
physied diffufteiB India as Sk.Land of ,Desire forms an essen- 
sial elen^nt' in General Histoiy.. From the most ai:ciont 
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times downwards, all nations have directed^heir wishes and. 
longings to gaining access to the treasures of ^this land ot 
marvtels, the most costlj wliich the Earth presents ^ trea¬ 
sures of Nature—pearls, diamonds, perfumes, rose-essences, 
elephants, lions, &c.—as also treasures of wisdom. The way 
by which these treasures have passed to the West, has at all 
times been a matter of World-historical importance, bound 
up with the fate of nations. Those wishes have been realized; 
this Land of Desiu has been attained; there is scarcely any 
OTeat nation of the East, nor of the Modern European West, 
tliat has not gained for itself a smaller or larger portion of it. 
In the old world, Alexander the Great was the first to 
penetrate by land to India, but eveli he onjy just touched^ 
it. The Europeans of the modern world have been .able to 
enter into direct connection with this land of marvels only 
circuitously from-the other side ; and by wdy of Ihe ^ 
which, as has been said, is the genera^ uniter of* dbuntri 
The English, or rather the East jj^oia Company, ftre t' 
lords of the laud; for it is tlie necessary fate of Asiatic 
Empires to be subjected to Europeans; and China will," some 
day or other, be obliged to submit to this fate. 'The nunl- 
ber of inhabitants il near 200 millions, of whom from 100 to 
112 millions are directly subject to the English. Tllfe 
Princes who are not immediately subject to them ha^e Eng¬ 
lish Agents at their Courts, and English «troops in their pay. 
Since the country of the Mahrattas was conquered by the 
English, no part of India h{is asserted its independence of 
their sway. They have already gained a fijoting in the 
Birman ^mpire, and passed th#Burrampooter, which bounds 
India on thd*ieast. 

India Proper is the country which the English didde into 
two large sectiens: the DeScan, —th» great peninsula which 
has the Bay of Bengal on,the east, and the Indian Sea on the 
west,—and Jlindostan, fonned -by the valley of the Ganges, 
and extentiing in the direction of Persia, To the north-east, 
Hindostan is bordered by'the Himmalaya, which hjis.bcen 
ascertained by ^lyropeans to he the highest mountain range 
ip the world, for its summits are about £6,000 feet above the 
leVel of the sea. On the dther side m the mountainssthe 
level again declines; the dominion of the Ch jpese extends to 
that point, and when the English,wished to go to Lassa to 
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*-the Dalai-Lama,‘ thej- were prevented by tlie Chinese. To¬ 
wards t^e w'est of India floWis the Indus, in which the five 
rivers are' united, which are called the PentjSh (Punjab)*, into 
which Alexander the Great penetrated. The dominion of 
the Ejiglish does not extend to tlie Indus; the sect of the 
Sikhs inhabits that district, whose constitution is thoroughly 
. democratic, and who have broken off from the Indian as well 
as from tlie Mohammedan religion, and occupy an interme¬ 
diate ground, — acknowledging only ons^i Supreme • Being. 
They are a powerful nation, and have reduced to subjection 
Cabal and Cashmere. Besides these there dwell along the 
Indus genuine Indian tribes of the Warrior-Caste. Between 
the Indus and its twin-brotlier, the Ganges, are great plains. 
The Ganges, on the other hand, forms large Kingdoms 
around it, in ,which the sciences have been so highly deve- 

the countries aroun'd the Ganges enjoy a still 
greater reputation t^jixn those around the Indus. The 
Kingdom of Bengal is., especially flourishing. The Ner- 
buddah forms ^the boundary betwegn the Deccan and Hin- 
dostan. * ffhe peninsula of the Deccan presents a far. greater 
variety than Hindostan, and its rivers possess almost as 
j!jj;eat a sanctity as the Indus and the Ganges,—which latter 
has be^me a general name for all the rivers in India, as the 
River car’ We cull the inhabitants of the great 

country which we have iioav to consider Indians, from the 
river Indus (the English call them Hindoos). They them- 
stdves have never given a name to the whole, for it has never 
become one Binpir-e. and yet we consider it as such. 

With regard to the political life of the Indians, we must 
first, consider the advance it presents in contrast'with China. 
In China there prevailed aii equality among all the indi¬ 
viduals composing *thd empire) consequently all govern¬ 
ment was absorbed in its centre, the Emperor, so that 
individual members could npfc attain to independence and 
subjective freedom, ^.’ho next (J.'grce in advance of this 
Uimf is Difference, maintaining its independence againSf 
the all-suKduing power of Unity. An organic life requires in 
the first place One ^ul, and in the second place, a dive^- 
geifte into differences, ■w'hich become organic members, and 
' in "^eir severaUof&es develop themselves to a complete sys- 
tern; in such a way, however, fbat their activity reconsiitutea 
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that one soul. ^ This freedom of separation is wanting in ^ 
I China. The deficiency is that diversities, canngt attain to 
iitdependent existence. In this respect, the esseutialmdvance 
is made in India, viz.: that independent members ramify from 
the unity of despotic power. Yet the distinctions which 
these imply arc referred’to Nature. Instead of stimulating^ ‘ 
the activity of a soul as their centre of union, ‘and sponta- 
peoiisly realizing that soul,—as is the case in organic life,— 
they petrify and become rigid, and by their stereotyped 
character condemn the Indian people to the most degrading 
spiritual serfdom. The distinctions in questjon are the . 
I Castes, In every rational State tliere are distinctions which 
must manifest themselves. Individuals must arrive at sub- 
vjective freedom, and in doing so,* give an objective form to 
these diversities. Bui Indian culture has not attained to a 
recbgnition of freedom and inward morality; tire distinctigp" 
which prevail are only those of occupt^ns, and ci«>Ii'condi¬ 
tions. In a free state also, such diy^^ties give rise to par¬ 
ticular classes, so combined, howt^er, that their members 
can maintain their iiiditiduality. In India >ve Jia^e only a 
division in ma8se.^,—a division, however, tliat influences the 
whole political life and the religious consciousness. The 
distinctions of class, like tliat [rigid] Unity in China, remam 
consequently on the same original grade of substantiaiitif, i.e. 
they*are not. the result of the free subjectivity of mdividuuls. 
Examining the idea of a State,and its varioug functions, we 
recognize the first essential function as that whoso scai)e is 
the absolutely Universal; oT which man becomes conscious 
first in lleligion, then in Spence. God, the Divine [ru 
Ge/or] is'lfh^ absolutely Universal. The highest class there¬ 
fore will be the ono by which the Divine is presented and 
brought to be^r on the coiDmunity-*thq class of lirahmins. 
The scQond element or class, will represent subjective power 
and valour. Such power rnust^ assert itself, in order that the 
whole may'stand its groulid, and' retain its integrity against 
other such totalities or states. Thts class is that oii the 
Warriors and Governors—the Cshatri^as; althou^i brah¬ 
mins-often becdftfe governors. The third order of occupation 
recognized is that which is>concerned 4ith the specialities of 
life—the satisfying of its necessities—and comprehends agri¬ 
culture, crafts and trade; tl\p class of thb J^iisyas, Lastly, 
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the fourth element is the class of service, t^e mere *instru- 
‘ ment for th^ cotnfort of others, whose business it is to work 
for others for wages affording a scanty subsistence—the 
caste of Sudras. This servile class—properly speaking— 
constitutes no special organic class in the state, because its 
members' only serve individuals: their occupations are there¬ 
fore dispersed among them and are consequently attached to 
that of the previously mentioned castes.—Against the exist-, 
ence of “classes” generally, an objection has been brought,— 
especially in modern times,—drawn from consideration of 

, the State in its “ aspect ” of abstract equity. But equality in 
civil life is something absolutely impossible; for individual 
distinctions of sex and age will alw'ays assert themselves ; 
and even if an equal share in the government is accorded to 
all citizens, women and children are immediately passed by, 
remain excluded.- The distinction between poverty and 
ricBeSi*^fec influence of skill and talent, can be as little 
ignored,—utterly ref^f^'^ng those abstract assertions. But 
while this principle lead^ us to put up with variety of occu¬ 
pations, an4 distinction of the cla£rscs to which they are 
entrusted, we are mot here in India by the peculiar circum¬ 
stance tliat the individual belongs to such a class essentially 
h^ birth, and is bound to it for life. All the concrete vita¬ 
lity that makes its appearance sinks back, into death.- A 
chain binds down the life that was just upon the point of 
breaking forth The promise^ of freedom which these di^* 

tinctions hold out is therewith completely nullified. What 
birth has separated mere arbitrary choice nas no right to join 
together again': therefore, the^^castes preserving distinctness 
from their very origin, are presumed not to h? mixed or 
united by marriage. Yet even Arrian (Ind. 11) reckoned 
seven castes, and in \^t6^r times njore than thifty have been 
made out; which, notwithstanding all obstacles, hare arisen 
from the union of the various classes. Polygamy necessarily 
tends to this. A Brahmin, e.g. is fdlowed three wives from 
the t^ree other castes, provided he has first taken one from 
his ov^.**The ofi'spring of such mixturej originally belonged 
to no caste, but one of the kings invented a method of clas¬ 
sifying these caste-lesif persons, which involved also the com- 
meiu^ment of arts and manufactures. The children in 
question were Assigned to pa|ticulaf employments; one 
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section became .leavers, another wrought in» iron, and thuti 
, different classes arose from these different occupations. The 
highest of these mixed castes consists of those who Jfte born 
from'the marriage of a'Brahmin with a wife of the "Warrior 
caste; the lowest is that of the Chanddlas, who have to 
remove corpSes, to execute criminals, and to perform impure 
offices generally. The members of this caste arc excommu¬ 
nicated and detested ; and are obliged to live separate and 
far from associatio^vith others. The Chaudalas are obliged 
to*move out of thy way for their superiors, and a Brahmin 
may knock down any that neglect to do so. If a Chandfkla 
drinks out of a pond it is defiled, and requires to be conse¬ 
crated afresh. , 

We must next consider the relative position of these castes. 
Their origin is referred to a myth, which tells us that the 
Brahmin caste proceeded from Brahma’s mouth;The Warrior 
caste from his arms; the industrial classe^^ttHUyyMtiT; the 
servile caste from his foot. Many kBtorians have set up 
the hypothesis that the Brahmins onginally formed a sepa^ 
rate sacerdotal ‘nation, afid this fable is especially counte-. 
nanced by the Brahmins themselves. A l)eople consisting* 
of priests alone is, assuredly, the greatest absurdity, for* we 
know h priori, that a distinction of classes can exist only** 
within a people; in every nation the various occupations of 
life must present themselves, ^or they belong to the objec¬ 
tivity of Spirit. One class necessarily supposes another, and 
the rise of castes generally, is only a result of the united 
life of a nation. A nation oT priests cannot qj^ist without ’ 
agriculturists and* soldiers. Cfiwses cannot be brought toge¬ 
ther from *'R'iAhout; they are developed only from within. 
They come forth from the interior of national life, a^^d not 
conversely. Bu^ that these distinctions are here attributed 
to Nature, is a necessary result of the Idea which the East 
embodies. !l^r while the individual ought properly to- be 
empowered J;d choose hie or lupation, in the East, on the con¬ 
trary, internal subjectivity is not yet recognized as indejjpn- 
dent; .and if distinctiouEaobtrude themselves, their recognition 
is accompanied by^e belief that the individual does not choose 
his particular position for himself, but reclives it from Natui^. 
In China the people are dependent—^withcut^distinction ^ 
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tlasaes—on the'laws and moral decision of the Emperor; 
^consequently on a human will. Plato, i)i his Kepublic, assigns 
the arrangement in different classes with a view to various 
occupations, to the choice of the governir^ body. Here, 
therefore, a moral, a spiritual power is the arbiter. In India, 
N.iture is this governing power. But this natural destiny 
need not have led to that degree of degradation which we 
observe here, if the distinctions had been limited to occupa¬ 
tion with what is earthly—to forms of ql'iectivo Spirit. In 
the feudalism of mediseval times, individiVals were also con¬ 
fined to a certain station in life; but for all there was a 
Higher Being, superior to the most exalted earthly dignity, 
ajid admission‘■to holy orders was open to all. This is the 
grand distinction, that here Religion holds the same position 
towards all ;^that, although the son of a mechanic becomes 
a mecliMic, the son of a peasant a peasant, and free choice 
is often umVirCu‘by''t.'.‘niy restrictive circumstances, the reli¬ 
gious element staiids iff:^he same relation to all, and all are 
invested with^an absolute value by religion. In India the 
direct contrary is the'case. A nother distinction between the 
classes of society as they exist vn the Christian world and 
^lose in Hindostan is the moral dignity which exists- among 
us iu every class, constituting that which man must possess 
in and through himself. In tliis respect tlie higher classes 
are equal to the lower; and while religion is the higher sphere 
in which all sun themselves,-equality before the law-r rights- 
of person aud of property—are^gained for every class.- But 
by the fact that in India, as already observed, differences 
extend not only to the objectivity of Spirit, buj:,al8o to its 
absolute subjectivity, and thus exhaust all iiih relations— 

, neithev morality, nor justice, nor religiosity is to be found. 

Every caste has’its* espeejaH'duties and ■'rights. Duties 
and rights, therefore, are not recognized as pertaining to 
mankind generally, but as? thosa of a ‘particular caste. 
While we say, “ Bravgry is a virtue;” the Hindbos my, on 
the*« 0 !itrary, “Bravery is the virtue of the Cshatryas." 
Humanity generally, human duty ttnd,]biman feeling do 
not manifest theraiielves; we find only duties assigned to 
th^ several castes. 'Everything* is petrified into these dis¬ 
tinctions, and^ycf this petrifaction a capricious destiny holds 
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Bway. Morality and human dignity are **unknow n; evil • 
passions hav¥'their fulT'swing; the Spint wandeifs into the 




liTTijrn^i 
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To gain a more accurate idea of what the Brahmins are, 
and in what the Brahmiuical dignity consists, we must in 
vestigate the Hindoo religion and the conceptions it nX' 
volves, to which we shall have to return further on ; for the 


respective rights of castes have their basis in a religious* re¬ 
lation. Brahmit-{^utQv) the Supremo* in Eeligion, bijt 
there are besides chief divinities Brahnd (masc.) Vis hn u or 
Kri shna —incarnate in infinitely diverse form8-»-and Sim. 
TheseTorm a ‘connected Trinity. Brahma is the lughest; 
but Vishnu or Krishna, Siva, the Sun moreover, the Air, &c. 


are also Brahm, i.e. Substantial Unity. To Brahm itself 
no sacrifices are offered ; it is not honoured ; but prayers are 
presented to all'other idols, Brahm itself is the’ Substantial 
Unity of All. The highest reTi^iis 'iJ^'ltfRin, there¬ 

fore is, being exalted to Brahm. ^ a Brahmin is asked 
what Brahm is, he answ^; "When I fall back witlun my¬ 
self, and close all externm senses, and say 6m fo myself, that 
is Brahm. Abstract unity with God is realized in this 


abstraction from humanity. An abstraction of this kind 


may in some cases leave everything else unchanged, as does 
devotional feeling, momentarily excited. But among the 
Hindoos it holds a negative position towards all that is con¬ 
crete ; and the highest state is supposed to be this exaltation. 


by which the Hindoo raises ])iimsclf to deity. The Brahmins, 
in virtue of their birth, are already in possassiou of the 
Divine, ^he distinction of cattes involves, therefore, a dis¬ 
tinction betxn^en present deities and mere limited mortals. 
The other castes may likewise become partakers in a Regene¬ 
ration; but they must Etobject thfemSelvcs to immense 


self-denial, torture and penance. Contempt of life, and of 
living humanity, is the chief feature in this a scesi s. A large 
number of* the non-Btahnftnical popu|jation strive to attain 
Regeneration. They are called Yogis. An Englishman «r1io, 
on a jpumey to Thibef to visit the Dalai-Lama, met* such a 
Yogi, gives the allowing account: The^ogi was already on 
the second grade in his asceht to Brahimnical dignity. He 
. had passed the first grade by remaining foj liv^plve years Mi 
his legs, without ever sitting or. lying down. At first he bad 
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..bound himself fait to a tree with a rope, un^lhe had accus¬ 
tomed himself to sleep standing. The second grade required. 
him to Kl'ep his hands clasped together over his head for 
twelve years in succession. Already his nails had almost 
grown into his hands. The third grade is not always passed 
through in the same way; generally the Togi has to spend a 
day between JiveJires, that is, between four fires occupying the 
four quarters of heaven, and the Sun. He must then swing 
backwards and forwards over the fire, a qgfomony occupying 
th'red hours and three quarters. Englishmen present at an act 
of this kind, 3 ay that in half an hour the blood streamed forth 
from every- part of the devotee’s body; he w'as taken down 
and presently died. If this trial is also surmounted, the 
aspirant is finally buried alive, that is put into the ground 
in an Upright position and quite covered over with soil; after 
three hours and three quarters he is drawn out, and if he 
lives, h’e'^.i have at last attained tlm spiritual • 

. power of a Brahmin.^^ 

Thus only by such ne^tion of his existence does any one 
attain Brahrainical power. In its highest degree this nega¬ 
tion consists ' in a sort of hazy consciousness of having 
attained perfect mental immobility—the annihilation of all 
tfmotion and all volition;—a condition which is regarded as 
the highest amongst the Buddhists also. However pusillan¬ 
imous and effeminate the Hindoos may be in other respects, 
it is evident how little they hesitate to sacrifice themselves 
to the Highest,—to Annihilatiqp. Another instance of the 
same is the f^ct of wives burning themselves after the death 
of their husbands. Shouldsj woman contravene this tradi¬ 
tional usage, she would be severed from society, and perish 
in solitude. An Englishman states that he also saw-a woman 
bum herself because she had lost her child. ..He did all that 
he could to divert her away fi*om her purpose; at last 
he applied to her husband.\^o was standing^ by, but he 
shewed himself perfectly indiffer^t, as he had more wivee at 
hofU^ .Sometimes twenty women.are seen throwing them¬ 
selves i(t once into the' G-anges,‘ and on the Himmalaya- 
range an English traveller found three wbthen seeking, the 
source of the Ganges, in order to put an end to their life m 
this' holy river^ ^ At a religious festival iU the celebrated 
temple of Juggernaut in Orisst, on. the Bay of Bengal, where 
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millions of Hmdo 9 s assemble, the image of the god Yishnu.. 
is drawn in procession on a car: about five hi^ndred men set 
it in motion, and nian^ fling themselves down IT^fore its 
wheels to he crushed to pieces. The whole sea-shore is al¬ 
ready strewed with the bodies of persons w'ho have thus 
immolated themselves. Infanticide is also veij common in 
India. Mothers throw their children into the Ganges, or let 
them pine away under the rays of the sulh. The morality 
which is involved^ respect for human life, is not found 
among the Hindoos. There are besides those already men¬ 
tioned, infinite modifications of the same principle of conduct, 
all pointing to annihilation. This, e. g., is tho leading 
principle of the Gymnpsophists, as the Greeks called them. 
Waked Fakirs wander "about without any occupation, like 
the mendicant friars of the Catholic church; live on the alms 
of others, and make it their aim to reach the Righest degree 
• of abstraction—the perfect deadenin 5 ,t.’fiucaaesi®usness; a 
point from which the transition to,^ysical death is no great 
step. ' . . « ' 

This elevation which others can only attain by^ toilsome 
labour is, as already statefl, the birthright of the Brahmins. 
The Hindoo of another caste, must, therefore, reverence the 
Brahmin as a divinity ; fall down before him, and say to him'; 
“ Thou art God.” And tliis elevation cannot have anything 
to do with moral conduct, but—inasmuch as all internal mo¬ 
rality. is absent—is rather dependent on a“farrago of obser¬ 
vances relating to the merqgt externalities and trivialities of 
existence. Human life, it is said, ought to .be a perpetual 
Worshij^of God. It is evident how hollow such general 
aphorisms Ae,'when we consider the concrete forms which 
they may assume. They require another, a farther qualifica¬ 
tion, if they are to have a •meaning.-* The Brahmins are a 
present deity, but their spirituality has not yet been reflected 
inwards in,contrast with Nature ; and thus that which is 
purely iifdiffer3nt is treated as of absolute importance. The 
employment of the Brahmins consists principally jiV the 
reading of the YSdaR: they only have a right -to r6ad them. 
Were a Sndra to road the Vfidas, or to hear them read, he 
would be seydrely punished, and burnibg oil must be poured 
,iilto his ears. The external observances binding on*%he 
Brahmins are prodigiously Diimerous, an^ Itie Laws of Maou 
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. treat of* them 03 tho most essential part of duty. The 
Brahmin mvst rest on one particular foot in rising, then 
wash ii^'^'a river; his hair and nails must be cut in neat 
curves, his whole body»punfied, his garments white; in his 
hand must be a stafl' of a spccihed kind ; in his ears a golden 
ear-ring. If the Brahmin meets a man of an inferior caste, 
he must turn back and purify himself. He has also to read 
in the V6das, in 'various ways: each word separately, or 
doubling them alternately, or backwardstt He may not look 
to the sun when rising or setting, or wheirovercast by clouds 
or reflected.in tlio wntcr. He is forbidden to step over a 
rope to which a calf is fastened, or to go out when it rains. 

• He may not look at his wife when she eats, sneezes, gapes, 
or is quietly seated. A.t the midday meal he may only have 
one garment on, in bathing never be quite naked. How 
^ minute these'direetions are, may bo especially judged of from 
the obseP»‘S:rxrr-^.«img on the Brahmins in regard to satis-* 
fying the calls of natuk' This is forbidden to them in a 
great thoroughfare, on ashes, on jjlqughed land, on a hill, a 
nest of white 'ants, on wood destined for fuel, in a ditch, 
walking or standing, on the bank,of a river, &c. At such a 
time they may not look at the sun,, at water or at animals, 
fiy day they should keep their face generally directed to the 
north, but by night to the south ; only in the shade are they 
allowed to turn to wdiich quarter they like. It is forbidden 
to every one who desires a long life, to step on potshi^i-ds, 
cotton seeds, ashes, or sheaves of corn, or his urine. In the. 
episode Nala,.iu the poem of Mahabharata, w'o have a story 
ojt a virgin wdio in her 21str year ,—the age in vhieh tho 
majdens themselves have a right to choose i*- husband,— 
makes a selection from among her wooers. There are five of 
them; but the maiden'remarks that four of them do not 
stand firmly on tlieir feet, and thence infers correctly that 
they are. Gods. 8he therefore choscs the fifth, who is a verit¬ 
able man. But besides the‘four despised divinities there 
are ^owmalcvolent on^js, .whom her choice had not favoured, 
and who\)n that account wish for revduge,, They therefore 
keep a strict watch on the husband of their Ibeloved in every 
step and act of life, with the design of inflicting injury.upon 
hifn if be comuyts g, misdemeanour. The persecuted busbahd 
does nothing that can be broag|ht kgainst him, until at last 
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he h so incauti(Ais as to step on his urine. ; aThe G-chius bus 
now ah advantage over him; he afflicts him with a passion 
for gambling, and so plunges him into the abyss. ' 

While, on th^ one hand, the Brahmins are subject t6 
these' strict limitations and rules, on the other hand their 
life is sacred; it cannot answer for crimes of any kind ; and 
their property is equally secure from being attacked. The 
severest .penalty which the ruler can inflict upon them 
amounts to uothing^nore than banishment. The English 
wished to iutrodu(*j trial by jury into India,—the jury to 
consist half of Europeans, half of Hindoos,—and. submitted 
to the natives, whose wishes on the subject wore consulted, 
the powers with which the panel would bo entrusted. The 
Hindoos were for making a number of exceptions and limi¬ 
tations. They said, among other things, that they could not 
consent that a Brahmin should.be condemned death j not 
to mention other objections, e.ff. that loolv,'i 3 TcViix'il-=fexamin- 
ing a corpse was out of the questioii’“ Although in the 
case of a Warrior the rate of interest may be as high as three 
per cent, in that of a Vafeya four per cent, a Brahmin is 
never required to pay more than two per ce!it. The Bralmdn 
possesses' such a power, ‘that llt'a\en’8 lightning would 
strike the King who ventured to lay hands on him or his ' 
property-. For the meanest Brahmin is so far exalted above 
the King, that he would he polluted by conversing with him, 
and would be dishonoured by his daughters choosing a prince 
in marriage. In Manu’s Code it is said; “If any one pre¬ 
sumes to teach a Brahmin hiJ duty, the Kiug;, must order 
that hot oil be poured into the jinrs and mouth of such an 
instructor.** Jf one who is only once-born, loads one 
who is twieo-born with reproaches, a red hot iron bar ten 
indies long shaU be thrust iryto his mcaith.” On the other 
h^nd a Sudrti is condemned t6 have a red hot iron thrust 
into him from behind if he resj; .himself in the chair, of a 
Brahmin, apd to haVfe lus foot or his hand hewed off if he 
pushes against a Brahmin ?with hands feet. It ejbtn 
permitted to give false testimonyand to lie before a dourt of 
Justice, if a BralAflin can be thereby freed from condem¬ 
nation. • • 

•As the Brahmins enjoy advantages over the ^ther Casteif 
tlie latter in their turn have piiviloges according to prece- 
Ui uce, over their inferiors. If a Sudra is defiled b)b couta«iL 
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■with a Pariah, ^ has the right to knock Kim' down on the 
spot. Humanity on the part of a higher Caste towards an 
inferior one is entirely forbidden, dnd a Brahmin would never 
think of assisting a member of another C^ste, even when in 
danger. The other Castes deem it a great honoiur when a 
Brahmin takes their daughters as his wives,—a thing how¬ 
ever, which is permitted him, as already stated, only when 
he has already taken one from^his own Caste. Thence arises 
the freedom. the Brahmins enjoy in getting wives. At the 
great religious festivals they go among tnV. people and choose 
those that., please them best; but they also repudiate them 
at pleasure. 

■ If a Brahmin or a member of any other Caste transgresses 
the above cited laws and precepts, he is himself 'excluded 
from his caste, and in order to be received back again, he 
must have &' hook bored through the hips, and be swung re- 
peatedl^*‘::''’*"'‘~'H^d forwards in the air. There are also 
other forms of resto^ion. A Eajah who thought himself 
injured by an English Governor, sent two Brahmins to Eng¬ 
land to detail his grievances. But *the Hindoos are forbidden 
to cross the seaj and these envoys on their return were 
declared excommunicated from tlieir caste, and in' order to 
be restored to it, they had to be bom again from e golden 
cow. The imposition was so far lightened, that only those 
parts of the bow out of which they had to creep were obliged, 
to be golden; the rest might consist of wood. These va¬ 
rious usages and religious observances to which every Caste 
i^ subject, h^ve occasioned great perplexity to the English, 
especially in enlisting soldieys. At first' these were taken 
from the Sudra-Caste, which is not bound to 'observe so 
many ceremonies; but nothing could be done with them, 
they therefore betook themse'lves to the Cshatriya chlss. 
These however have an immense number of - regulations to 
observe,—they may not eat>];iieat, touch a dead body, drink 
out of a pool in which cattle or Europ^ns have .drunk, not 
eeftwhat others hav^*cooked, &c. ‘ Each Hindoo assumes bne 
definite occupatiouj and that only, so that one must have an 
infinity of servants i —a Lieutenant h&B'tMHi/, a Major sixty. 
Thus every Caste has its own duties; the lower the Caste, 
'bile less it ha^ to, observe; and as e^ch individual has his 
position assigned by birth, beyond this fixed arrangement 
e\ ery thing is governed by caprice and force. In the Code 
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of Manu puniAments increase in proportion to the inferior-, 
ity of Castes, and there is a distinction in other respects. 
If a man of a higher Caste brings an accusation a^nst an 
inferior withouj: proof, the former is not punished; if the 
converse occurs, the punishment is very severe. Cases of 
theft are exceptional; in this case the higher the Caste .the 
heavier is the penalty. 

In respect to property the Brahmins have a great advan* 
tage, for they pay j^o taxes. The prince receives half the 
income from the lauds of others; the remainder has to 
suffice for the cost of cultivation and the support of the 
labourers. It is an extremely important question, whether 
the cultivated land in India is recognized as belonging to the 
cultivator, or belongs to a so-called manorial proprietor. 
The English themselves have had great difficulty in estab¬ 
lishing a clear understanding about it. For when they 
conquered Bengal, it was of great imp,Qrt:\^?j?ji> *them, to 
determine the mode in which taxea»'wero to bo raised on 
property, and they had to ascertain whether these should be 
imposed on the tenant •cultivators or the lord of .the soil. 
They imposed the tribute on the latter; but the result was 
that the proprietors acted* in the most arbitrary manner: 
drove away the tenant cultivators, and declaring that such or 
such an amount of laud was not under cultivation, gained 
an abatement of tribute. They then took back the expelled 
cultivators as day-labourers, at a low rate of wages, and had 
the land cultivated on their own behalf. The whole income 
belonging to every village i^ as already state4, divided into 
two parts, of which one belonqip to the B&ja, the other to 
the cultirhtqjs; but proportionate shares are also, received 
by the Provost of the place, the Judge, the Water-Surveyor, 
the Brahmin who superinteijds religious.worship, the Astro¬ 
loger (who is also a Brahmin, and announces the days of good 
and ill omen), the Smith, the; Carpenter, the Potter, the 
Washerman* the Barber, the Physician, the Dancing Girls, 
the Musician, the Poet. This arrauj^ment is fixed jin(]/im- 
mutable, and subject to no one’s will. All political revolu¬ 
tions, therefore, We matters of indifference to the commou 
Hindoo, for his lot is unchanged. * ,, 

The view given of the relation of castes leads directly^fo 
the subject of Beligion. Peyr the claiirie *ot caste are, as 
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•already remarked, not merely secular, but Essentially reli¬ 
gious, and the Brahmins in their exalted dignity are the very 
gods bodily present. In the laws of Manu it is said: Let the 
Kiugi even in extreme necessity, beware of exciting the 
Brahmins against him ; for they can destl'oy him with their 
* power,—they who create Fire, Sun, Moon, &c.” They are 
servants neither of God nor of his People, but are God 
himself to-the other Castes,—a position of things which con¬ 
stitutes the perverted character of the H^ido'o mind. The 
dreaming Unity of Spirit and nature, which involves a mon¬ 
strous bewilderment in regard to all phenomena and relations, 
we have already recognized as the principle of the Hindoo 
Spirit. The Hindoo Mythology is therefore only a wild 
extravagance of Fancy, in whiefi nothing has a settled form ; 
which takes us abruptly from the Meanest to the Highest, 
from the most sublime to the most disgusting and trivial. 
Thus it is'Tfici-'iilCanlt to discover what the Hindoos under¬ 
stand by Brahm. We »are apt to take our conception of 
Supreme Divinity,—the One,—the Creator of Heaven and 
Earth,—and apply them to the Indian Brahm. Brahma is 
distinct from Brahm—the former constituting one person¬ 
ality in contrasted relation to 'Vishnu and Siva. Many 
therefore call the Supreme Existence who is over the first 
mentioned deity, Parabrahma. The English have taken a 
good deal of trouble to find out W'hat Brahm properly is. 
Wilford has asserted that Hindoo conceptions recognize tw'o 
Heavens: the first, the earthly naradise, the second. Heaven 
in a spritual sense. To attain them, two different modes of 
worship are supposed to be rc luired. The one involves ex¬ 
ternal ceremonies, Idol-Worship; the other xp^ires that 
the Supreme Being should be honoured inspirit. Sacrifices, 
purifications, pilgrimages are not^needed in t^e latter. This 
authority states moreover that there are few Hindoos ready 
to pursue the second way, because they cannot understand 
in what the pleasure of the second heaven consistSrflnd that if 
oue^aske a Hindoo whether he worships Idols, every one says 
“Yes! ’’"but to the question, “ Do yott worship the Supreme 
Being ? ” every one 8,n3wer8 “ No.” If the further question 
is put, “ What is the meaning;, of that practice of yours, that 
siibnt meditati{}^ ^vhich some of your learned men speak 
of ? ” they respond, “ Wl\eu i pray to the honour of one of 
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the Gods, I sit down,—the foot of either leg «u the thigh of the* 
other,—look towards Heaven, and calmly mevate my thoughts 
with my hands folded in silence: then 1 say, ,1 anT Brahm 
the Supreme Being. We are not conscious to ourselves of 
being Brahm, by reason of Maya (the delusion occasioned by 
the outward world). It is forbidden to pray to him, and 
to offer sacrifices to him in his own nature; for this would be 
to adore ourselves. In every case therefore, it is only cma^ 
nations of Brahm ^at we address.” Translating these ideas 
then into our ctfira process of thought, we should call 
Brahm the pure unity of thought in itself—God in-the 
incomplexity of his existence." "Hb Temples are consecrated 
to him, and he receives no worship. Sirmlarh^ in the Catho¬ 
lic religion, the churches are not dedicated to God, but 
to the saints. Other Englishmen, who have devoted them¬ 
selves to investigating the conception of Blahm, have 
thought Brahm to bo an unmeaning epit.l''i^ii.i(iplijd to all 
gods: so that Vishnu says, “ I am Bfahmand the Sun, 
the Air, the Seas are called Brahm. Brahm would on thisi 
supposition be substance*in its simplicity, which by its very 
nature expands itself into the limitless variety of phenome¬ 
nal diversities. For this abstraction, this pure unity, is that 
which, lies at the foundation of All, - the root of all definite 
existence. In the intellection of this unity, all objectivity 
falls away; for the purely Abstract is intellection itself in its 
greatest vacuity. To attain this Death of Life during life 
'itself—to constitute this abstraction—requires the disap¬ 
pearance of all moral actifity and volition, and of all 
intellection too, as in the Beligjpn of Fn ; and this is the 
object of -Ae j)enances already spoken of. 

Tlie complement to the abstraction Brahm must then be 
ooked for in the concrete copplex of sthiings; for the prin¬ 
ciple of the Hindoo religion is the Manifestation of Diversity 
^in “Avatars.”] These then, fallputside that abstract Unity 
of Though^ *&nd as thqj; which*'deviates from it, constitute 
the variety found in the world of sens^, the variety of«intfel- 
lectual conceptions in an unreflccted sensuous form. 'In this 
wa^ the concrete «6mplex of material things is isolated from 
Spirit, and, presented in wild di.stracfion, except as re¬ 
absorbed in the pure ideality of Brahm. The other deitie^ 
are therefore fringe of sense; llountains, Streams, Beasts, 

. . M*2 
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.the Sun, the Moon, the Ganges. The next atage is the con¬ 
centration of this wild variety into substantial distinctions, 
and the'oomprehcnsion of them as a series oCdivine persons. 
Vishnu, Siva, Mahadeva are thus distinguished from Brahma. 
Ill the embodiment Vishnu, are presented those incarnations 
in ,which God has appeared as man, and which are always 
historical personages, who eftected important changes and 
new epochs. The power of procreation is likewise a sub¬ 
stantial embodiment; and in the excay'ations grottos and 
pagodas of the Hindoos, the Lingam is aiv’.ays found as sym¬ 
bolizing the^male, and the Lotus the female visprocreandi. • 
"W ith this Duality,—abstract unity on the one side and 
the abstract isolation of the world of sense on the other side, 
—exactly corresponds the double form of Worship, in the 
relation of the human subjectivity to God. The one side of 
this duality «of worship, consists in the abstraction of pure 
8 elf-elcvad£ 2 jjn;^h^^abrogation of real self-consciousness; a 
negativity which is' consequently manifested, on the one 
hand, in the attainment of torpid unconsciousness—on the 
other h^ud in^ suicide and the extinction of all that is worth 
calling life, by self-inflicted tortures. Tlie other side of 
worship consists in a wild tumult of excess; when all 
•sense of individuality has vanished from consciousness by 
immersion in the merely natural; with which individuality 
thus makes itself identical, — destroying its consciousness 
of distinction from Nature. In all the pagodas, therefore, 
prostitutes and dancing girls are kept, w'hom the Brahmin®' 
instruct most carefully in dancing, in beautiful postures and 
attractive gestures, and who, Jiave to comply with the wishes 
of all comers at a fixed price. Theological doctrine—relation 
of religion to morality—is hero altogether out or the question. 
OntheouehandLoYe-j-Hcaven—in short everything spiritual 
—is conceived by the fancy of tke Hindoo ; ’but on the other 
hand his conceptions have an actual sensuous embodiment, 
and he immerses himself by a voluptuous ii^toxieation in the 
m<^e]y natural. Objects of religious worship are'^thus either 
disgusting forms produced by art, Qr those presented by 
Nature. Every bird, every monkey is at present god,, an 
afisoluteiy universaT existence.The Hindoo is incapable of 
s.olding fast an object in his mind by means of rational 
predicates as^gn'bd to it, for^^his requires reflection. While 
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^ence is wrongly transmuted into sensuous* 
is also driven from its definite* charac-. 

process whereby it loses its footing 
efiniteness. 

1 how for their religion exhibits ^the 
os, the answer must be that the former 
t latter, as Brahm from the concrete 
e is the essence. To w, religion is the 
Being who is emphatically our Being, 
jhib stance of our knowledge and volition ; 
which latter is to bo the mirror of this 
But that requires this [Highest] 
a personality, pursuing divine aims, such 
e purport of human action. Such an idea 
the Being of G-od as constituting the 
r substance of human action,—f’mh a mo- 
found among the Hindoos'; 'lor they have 
1 as the import of their consciousness; On 
eir virtue consist^ in the abstraction from 
e condition they call “Brahm.” On the 
r; action with them is a prescribed external 
activity, the result of inward personality. 

1 condition of the Hindoos, (as already 
itself most abandoned. In this all Eng- 
Our judgment of tho morality of the 
t to be warped by representations of their 
emess, beautkul and sentimental fancy. But 
ct that in nations utterly corrupt, th^ are 
icter which may oe called tender and noble, 
nese poems in which the tendcrest relations of 
ted ; in which delineafiops of deep emotion, 
Idlsty, propriety are to be found; and which 
lared with the best that European literature 
he same ^haractenstics meet us in many Hindoo 
^rectitude, morality, freedem of soul, conscyus- 
ividual ri^t are quite another thing. Tfie anni¬ 
hilating of spiwtual and physical existence has nothing 
concTete' in it; and absorption iu the •abstractly T7nivei;sal 
has no connection with the real. Deceit and cunning are 
the fundamental characteristics of the Hindoo. Cheating i 
stealing, robbing, murdering are with him habitual. !^aiu> 
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• bly crouching alid abject before a victor aud lord, Is is 
r ecklessl y barbarous to the vanquished and subject. Cha- 
' racteristic drETieHindoo’s humanityis the til^that he kills no 
brute animal, founds and supports rich hosj^tals for brutes, 
especially for old co\vs and monkeys,—but that through the 
wht)le land, no single institution can be found for human 
beings who are diseased or infirm from age. The Hindoos 
will not tread upon ants, but they arc perfectly indifferent 
when poor vvanderers pine away with hungqr. The Brahmins 
are especially immordl. According to English reports, they 
do nothing but eat and sleep. In what is not forbidden them 
by the rides of their order they follow natural impulses 
etitirely. When they take any part in public life they 
shew themselves avaricious, deceitful, voluptuous. With 
those whom they have reason to fear, they are humble enough; 
for which they avenge themselves on their dependents. “I 
do not kub^-a^/"iTOn‘est man among them,” says an English 
authority. Children hi^ve no respect for their parents ; sons 
maltreat their mothers. 

It would lead uf^too far’to give a detailed notice of Hindoo 
Art and Science. But wc may make the general remark, that a 
more accurate acquaintance with its real value'has not a little 
' diminished the widely bruited fame of Indian Wisdom. Ac¬ 
cording to the Hindoo principle of pure self-rehouncing 
Ideality, and that [phenomenal] variety which goes to the op¬ 
posite extreme of sensuousness, it is evident that nothing but 
abstract thought and imagination can be developed. Thus, 
f.y.jthoir grammar has advanced to a high degreeof consis¬ 
tent regularity; but when substantial matter iujaciauces and 
works of art is in question, it is useless to look‘^or it here. 
When the English had become masters of.the dpumpy, the 
work of restoring tolignt the reciords of Indian jcuMre was 
commenced, and William Jones first disinterred] tw poems 
of the Golden Age. The Engiitih exhibited plays st^lcutta; 
this led to a representation of dramas on the of the 
Brafttoiii^ e.g. the Sacontala of Calidasa, &c. In the 
enthusiasm of discovery the Hindoo culturatwas very highly 
rated; and as, when 4iew beauties are discovered, old 
ob(^ are commonly looked down upon with cohtemptt 
mndoo poetry and philosophy A^ere extolled as far superior 
to the Greek. For our purpose the most important docu« 
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ments are the ancient and canonical book* of the Hindoos,* 
especially the Vidas. Tliey comprise many divisions, of 
which the fourth is of more recent origin. They consist 
partly df religious prayers, partly of precepts to be observed! 
Some manuscripts of these Vedas have come to Europe 
though in a complete form they are exceedingly rare. The 
writing is on palm leaves, scratched in with a needle. The 
Vedas are very difficult to understand, since they date from 
the most remote ar.^iquity, and the language is a much older 
Sanscrit. Colehrooke has indeed tranSated a part, but this 
itself is perhaps taken from a commentary, of which there 
are very many.* Two great epic poems, Karaayana and 
Mahabharata, have also reached Europe. • Three quarto 
volumes of the former have been printed, the second volume ' 
is extremely rare.f Besides these works, the Purauas must 
be particularly noticed. The Puranas contain the history of 
a god or of a temple They arc. entirely fanciful. Another 
Hindoo classical book is the Code of Manu. This Hindoo 
lawgiver has been compsyxjd with the Cretan Minos,—a name 
which also occurs among the Egyptians; anti certainly this 
extensive occurrence of tlip same name is noteworthy and can¬ 
not be ascribed to chance. Manu’s code of morals, (pub¬ 
lished at Calcutta with an English translation by Sir "W. 
Jones) forms the basis of Hindoo legislation. It begins with 
a Theogony, which is not only entirely different from the 
mythological conceptions of other peoples, (as might be ex¬ 
pected) but also deviates essentially from the Hindoo tradi¬ 
tions themselves. For in tnese also there araonly some lead¬ 
ing featyres that pervade tbw whole. In other respects 
everything II abandoned to chance, caprice and fancy; the re¬ 
sult of which is that the most multiform traditions, shapes 
and names, appear in nevwr ending procession. The time 
when Manu’s code was composed, is also entirely unknown 


* Only r^cfiitly baa Pytfesaor ftoaen, residing in London, gone tho¬ 
roughly into the matter and given a specimep of the text with a transla¬ 
tion, Rig-Veds Specimen, ed. Fr. Rosen. Lond. 1830i’ ^tfore 
recently, since Rosa's fieath, the whole Rig-Veda, Londool^ 1839; has 
hem published from MSS. left by him.) 

t " A. W. T. Schlegel has published the ftrA and second Volume: the’ 
most important Episodes of the Mahabharata have been introducedjto 
public notice by F. Bopp,'and a complete Edition appeared at Cal- 
cutta.”-~(?em. Editor. ’ 
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• and 'undetermint^d. The traditions reach beyond twenty- 
three cehturies before the birth of Christ: a dynasty of 
the Children of the Sun is mentioned, on which followed 
one of the Children of the Moon, Thus mnch, however, is 
^rtaiu, that the code in question is of high antiquity; and 
an'’acquaintance with it is of the greatest importance to 
the English, as their knowledge of Hindoo Law is derived 
from it. 

After pointing out the Hindoo principle in the distinctions 
of caste, in religion Jftid literature, we musl also mention the 
mode and fen-m of their political existence,—the polity of the 
Hindoo State. —A State is a realization of Spirit, such that 
in it the self-ccnscious being of Spirit—tlie freedom of the 
Will—is realized as Law. Such an institution then, necessarily 
presupposes the consciousness of free will. In the Chinese 
State the moral will of the Emperor is the law : but so that 
8uWective,’S'nward freedom is thereby repressed, and the Law 
of Freedom governs individuals only as from without. In 
India the primary aspect of subjectivity,—viz. that of the ima¬ 
gination,'—present^ a union of the Natural and Spiritual, in 
which Nature on theoue hand,doeaLnot present itself asaworld 
embodying Eeason, nor the Spiritual on the other hand, as 
consciousness in contrast w'ith Nature. Here the antithesis 
in the [above-stated] principle is wanting. Freedom both as 
abstract will and as subjective freedom is absent. The pro¬ 
per basis of the State, the principle of freedom is altogether 
absent: there cannot thereibre bq any State in the true sense 
of the.term. This is the first point to be observed : if China 
may be regarded as nothing eloc but a State, Hindqf) 4 )olitical 
/ existence present us with a people, but no State): Secondly, 
while we found a moral despotism in China, whatever may 
be called a relic of political life inlndia,ia a despotism without a 
principle, without any rule of morality and religion: for moral¬ 
ity and religion (as ^ as the latter has a reference to human' 
action) have as their i^ispensable condition and ’'basis the 
freeAiom<of the Will. In India, therefore, the most arbitrary, 
wicked, degrading despotism has its full’swi,^. China, Per¬ 
sia, Turkey,—in fact Asia generally, is the scene of despotism, 
andf in a bad sense, of tyranny ; but it is regarded as contrary 
tdthe due order^qf things, and is disapproved by religion and 
the moral consciousness of indimuals. In those countries. 
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tyranny rouaes men to reaentment; they defeat it and' groan 
under it as a burden. To them it is an accident and *n irre¬ 
gularity, not a necessity: i t ought not to exist. But in India it 
is normal: for h^re there is no sense of personal independence 
with which a state of despotism could be compared, 
which would raise revolt in the soul; nothing approaching 
even a resentful protest against it, is left, except the eorporem 
smart, and the pain being deprived of absolute necessaries 
and of pleasure. 

In the case of sueh a people, therefore, that which we call 
in its double sense, History, is not to be looked fcfr; and here 
.the distinction between China and India is most clearly and 
strongly manifest. The Chinese possess a* most minute 
history of their country, and it has been already remarked, 
what arrangements are made in China, for having everything 
accurately noted down in their annals. The contrary is the 
case in India. Though the recent discoveries of the treasures 
of Indian Literature, have shewn us what a reputation the 
Hindoos have acquired ia Geometry, Astronopiy, and Alge¬ 
bra,—that they have made great advances hi Philosophy, and 
that among them. Grammar has been so far cultivated that no 
language can be regarded as more fully developed than the 
Sanscrit,—we find the department of History altogether neg¬ 
lected, or rather non-existent. Por History requires Under¬ 
standing—the power of looking at an object in an independent 
objective light, and comprehending it in its rational counec- 
tion with other objects. Those peoples therefore are alone 
capable of History, and of pros^enerally, whb have ffftived 
at that paapd of development, (fnd can make that their start¬ 
ing point,) atfwhich individuals comprehend their own exist¬ 
ence as independent, i.e. possess self-consciousness. 

The Chinese «re to be rated at what fhey have made of them¬ 
selves, looking at them in the entirety of their State. While 
they have thus attaine^an exiStfence independent of Nature, 
they can al^ regard olyects as distinct from themselves,^as 
they are actually presented,—in a definite form an^ ih tneir 
real connection, a^he Hindoos on the contrary are by birth 
given over to an unyieldiqg destiny,•while at the same 
time their Spirit is exalted to- Ideality; so tW thejj 
minds exhibit the contradictory processes efiar dissolution of 
fixed ratiqual and definite conceptions in their Ideality, and 
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on tbe other side, a degradiition of this ideality to a multi¬ 
formity: of sensuous objects. This makes them incapable of 
writing History. All that happens is dissipated in their minds 
into confused dreams. What wc call historical truth and 
^ veracity, — intelligent, thoughtful comprehension of events, 
ail'd fidelity in representing them,—nothing of this sort can bo 
looked for among the Hindoos. We may explain this defi¬ 
ciency partly from that excitement and jlcbility of the nerves, 
which prevents them from retaining an Object in their minds, 
and firmly comprehending it, for in their mode of apprehen¬ 
sion, a sensitive and imaginative temperament changes it into 
a feverish dream ;—partly from the *’aet, that veracity is the, 
direct contrary to their nature'. They even lie knowingly and 
designedly where misapprehension is out of the. ^cstion. 
As the Hindoo Spirit is a state of dreaming and m^^l tran¬ 
siency—a self-oblivious dissolution—objects also d^^lfe for 
it into unreal images and indefinitude. This featm^ is ab¬ 
solutely characteristic ; and this alone would furnSifus with 
a clear idea of the Spirit of the llijidoos, from whl^'^U that 
has been said might be deduced. 

But History is always of great importance fb a^ -ipeople ; 
since by means of that it becomes conscious path of 

development taken by its own Spirit, which exjp^P^ itself 
in Laws, Manners, Customs, and Deeds. compris¬ 

ing morals and judicial institutions, are by ntffere the per¬ 
manent element in a people’s existence. But^History pre¬ 
sents a people w'ith their own image in a condition which 
thereby becomes objective to them. Without’^story their 
existence in time is blindly ^If-involved,—the rdqhrring play 
of arbitrary volition in manifold forms. Hisftjry fixes and 
im|>art8 consistency to this fortuitous current,—gives it the 
form of UniversaliQ^, find by so*doing posits a directive and 
restrictive nile for it. It is an essential instrument in deve¬ 


loping and determining the Constitution—that-is, a rational 
political condition ; fqr it is the cmpfrical method of produc- 
jn^he-Uni versa], inasmuch as it jsets up a permanent oyeefc 
for the * conceptive powers.—It i8‘'DeQ^se the Hindoos 
&ave no History in the forih of annals, (historia) that they 
^e^o History in the form of transactions, (res gestss;) 
tKat is, no gi^wth expanding into, a veritable political 
couditiou. 
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.Periods of tiiTie are meDtioned in the Ildndoo "Writings, . 
and large numbers which have often an astr 9 nomical meaning, 
but which have still oftener a quite arbitrary origin. Thus 
it is related of certain Kings that they had reigned 70,000 
years, or more. Brahma, the first figure in the Cosmogony, 
and self-produced, is said to have lived 20,000 years, _ AcT 
Innumerable names of Kings are cited, --among them the in¬ 
carnations of Vishnu. It would be ridiculous to regard 
passages of this kin^as anything historical. In their poems 
Kings ate often talked of: these may have been historical 
personages, but they completely vanish in fable; e.g. they 
retire from the world, and then appear again, after they have 
passed ten thousand years in solitude. The numbers in 
question, therefore, have not the value and rational meaning 
which we attach to them. 

Consequently the oldest and most reliable sources of Indian 
History are Jhe notices of Greek Authors, after Alexander 
the Great had opened the way to India. From them W'e 
learn that their institutions were the same at that early pe¬ 
riod as they are now ;*■ Soutaracottus (Chafidragupta) is 
marked out as a distinguished ruler in thfi northern part of 
India, to which the Bactrian kingdom extended. The Ma¬ 
hometan historians supply anoth(T source of information; for 
the Mahometans began their invasions as early as the lOth 
century. A Turkish slave was the ancestor of the Qhiznian 
race. His son Mahmoud made an inroad into Hindostan and 
conquered almost the whole country. He fixed his royal 
residence west of Cabul, an^ at his court lived the posiPer- 
dusi. The Ghiznian draasty vmb soon entirely exterminated 
by the 8\Cbb{»ng attacks of the Afghans and Moguls. In 
later times nearly the whole of India has been subjected to 
the Buropeans., What therefore is «kiiown of Indian his¬ 
tory, has for the most part been communicated through 
foreign chaniiels: the native literature gives only indistinct 
data. EuBopeaus assure us of the impossibility of wading 
, through the morasses of Indian stateinents. More deflate 
information may be obtained &om inscriptions afid docu¬ 
ments, especiallt^from the deeds of gi% of land to pagodas 
and divinities; 'but this kifld of Evidence supplies names 
only.. Another source of information ia th^ astronomiedl' 
literature, which is of high antiquity. Coleordoke thoroughly 
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studied these waitings; though it is very diiHcult to procure 
manuscripts, since the Brahmins keep them very close; 
they aife moreover disfigured by the grossest interpolations. 
It is found that the statements with regard ^o constellations 
are often contradictory, and that the Brahmins interpolate 
‘oh^se ancient works with events belonging to their own time. 
The Hindoos do indeed possess lists and enumerations of 
their Kings, but these also are of the moat capricious charac¬ 
ter ; for we often find twenty Kings miire in one list than 
in another; and should these lists even be correct, they could 
not constitute a history. The Brahmins have no conscience 
in respect to truth. Captain Wilford had procured manu¬ 
scripts from a}l quarters with great trouble and expense; he 
assembled a considerable number of Brahmins, and commis¬ 
sioned them to make extracts from these works, and to in¬ 
stitute enquiries respecting certain remarkable events—about 
Adam and Eve, the Deluge, &c. The Brahmips, to please 
their employer, produced statements of the kind required ; 
but there wns nothing of the sort in the manuscripts. Wil- 
ford wrpte many treatises on the subject, till at last he detec¬ 
ted the deception, and saw that he had laboured, in vain. 
The Hindoos have, it is true, a fixed Era: they reckon from 
VicramdMtya, at whose splendid court lived Calidasa, the 
author of the Sacontala. The most illustrious poets flotir- 
ished about the same time. “ There were nine pearls at the 
court of Yicramaditya,” say the Brahmins: but we cannot 
discover the date of this brilliant epoch. From various 
statements, the year 1491 B.cf.' has been contended for; 
others adopt tihe year 50 b.<;,, and this is the commo^ re¬ 
ceived opinion. Bentley’s researches at length,.plabed Viera- i 
maditya in the twelfth century b.c. But still more recently ' 
it has been discovered Jbhat therg were five, or even eight or 
nine k\ngs of that name in India; so that on this point also 
we are thrown back into uttp^ uncertainty. 

When the Europeans became acquainted with India, they 
foimd a multitude of 'petty Kingdoms, at whose head yrere 
M^ometan and Indian princes. There was an order of 
things very nearly approaching feudal org^ization; and the 
IQn^oms in question were divided into districts, having as 

f ovemors Mahomfitana,..Qr..a.eQDle nf thflJK arrior Cast e of 
. Kndo os. Thb'btlsiuesB of thase governors consisteHIn col- 
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lecting taxes aufl carrying on wars; and tb«y thus formed a < 
kind of aristocracy, the Prince’s Council of State. But only 
as far as their princes are feared and excite fear, hafe they 
any power; au(^ no obedience is rendered to them hut by 
force. As long as the prince does not want money, he has 
troops; and neighbouring princes, if they are inferior to hifir 
in force, are often obliged to pay taxes, but which arc yielded 
only on compulsion. The whole state of things, therefore, is 
not that of repose, hfit of continual struggle; while moreover 
nothing is developed or furthered. It is the struggle of an 
energetic will on the part of this or that princg against a 
feebler one; the history of reigning dynasties, hut not of 
peoples; a series of perpetually varying intrigjies and revolts 
—not indeed of subjects against their rulers, but of a prince’s 
son, for instance, against his father; of brothers, uncles 
and nephews in contest with each other; and of ftinctionaries 
against their master. It might be believed that, though the 
Europeans found such a state of things, tliis was the result 
of the dissolution of earlier superior organizations. It 
might, for instance, be siJpposed that the period of the Mogul 
supremacy was of one of prosperity and splendour, and of a 
' political condition in whicK India was not distracted religi¬ 
ously and politically by foreign conquerors. But the his¬ 
torical traces and lineaments that accidentally present 
themselves in poetical descriptions and legends, bearing 
upon the period in question, always point to the same divided 
condition—the result of war and of the instability of politi¬ 
cal relations; while contraa^ representations jnay b^^asily 
recognized as a dream, a mere ^cy. This state of ttiings 
is the natlfrai result of that conception of Hindoo life which 
has been exhibited, and the conditions which it necessitates. 
The wars of the sects of th^Brahmins and Buddhists, of the 
devotees of Vi^nu and of Siva, also contributed their quota 
to this confusion.—There is, indeed, a common character 
pervading ilie whole of India; but its several states present 
at the same time the greatest variety * so that in ona lu^n 
State we meet with the greatest effeminacy,—in anniwer, on 
the contrary, weWlud prodigious vigour and savage barbarity. 

If then, in conclusion, vr& once more* take a general vii^ 
of the comparative condition of India and China, we shaH 
see that China was characterhied by a t'. oi^ii^y imimff gi n a- 
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tive TJnderstan,fling; a prosaic life amid firm and definite 
reality: while in the Indian world there is, so to speak, no 
object 'that can be regarded as real, and firmly defined,—none 
that .was not at its first apprehension pervortpd by the imagina¬ 
tion to the very opposite of what it presents to an intelligent 
"s'lnsciousuess. In China it is the Moral M'hich constitutes 
the substance of the laws, and which is embodied in external 
strictly determinate relations; while over all hovers the 
patriarehal providence of the Emperor,^wdio like a Eather, 
cares impartially for the interest of his subjects. Among 
the Hindoos, on the contrarv—instead of this Unity—Di¬ 
versity is the fundamental characteristic. Keligion, War, 
Handicraft, Trade, yes, even the most trivial occupations are 
parcelled out with rigid separation, —constituting as they do 
the import of the one will whicrh they involve, and whose 
various requirements they exhaust. With this is bound up 
a monstrous, irrational imagination, which attaches the 
moral value and character of men to an infinity of outward 
actions as empty in point of intellect as of feeling ; sets aside 
all resppct for the welfare of man, "and even makes a duty 
of the cruellest and severest contravention of it. Those distinc¬ 
tions being rigidly maintained, nothing remains for the one 
universal will of the State but pure caprice, against whose 
omnipotence only the fixed caste-distinctions avail for pro- 
tectionl The Chinese in their prosaic rationality, reverence 
as' the Highest, only the abstract supreme lord; and they 
exhibit a contemptibly superstitious respect for the fixed 
and definite. Among the Hiud6oB there is no such super- 
stition'so far as it presents'fu antithesis to Understanding ; 
rather their w'hole life and ideas are one unbroken super¬ 
stition, because among them all is reverie and consequent 
enslavement. Annihilation—thfi abandonment of all reason, 
morality and subjectivity—can only come to a positive feeling 
and consciousness of itself, by extravagating in a boundlessly 
wild imagination; in which, like a desolate spirit, it finds no 
rest, no settled compoS'ure, though it can content itself in no 
other way ; as a man who is quite reduced in body and spirit 
finds his existence altogether stupid and ih'ilolerable, and is 
driven to the creatiofi' of a dream>world and a delirious, bliss 
k' Opium.' 
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INDIA—BUDDHISM.* 

It is time to quit the Dream-State characterizing the Hin¬ 
doo Spirit revelling in the most extravagant maze through all 
natural and spiritual forms; comprising at the same time thuf* 
coarsest sensuality and anticipations of the profoundest 
thought, and on that very account—as fafr as free and 
rational reality is cr/icerned—sunk in the most self-aban¬ 
doned, helpless slavery;—a slavery, in which the abstract 
forms into which concrete human life is divided, have become 
stereotyped, and human rights and culture liave been made 
absolutely dependent upon these distinctions. In contrast 
with this inebriate Dream-life, which in the sphere of reality 
is bound fast in chains, we have the unconstrained Dream- 
life ; which on the one hand is ruder than the fornwr—as not 
having advanced so far as to make this distinction of modes 
oflife—butfor the same reason, has not sunk into the slavery 
which this entails. It keeps itself more free, more inde¬ 
pendently firm in itself; fts world of ideas is eonseqiuently 
compressed into simpler conceptions. • 

The Spirit of tlie Phase ju'ht indicated, is involved in the 
same fundamental principle as that assigned to Hindoo con¬ 
ceptions : but it is more concentrated in itself; its religion is 
simpler, and the accompanying political condition more cairn 
and settled. This phase comprehends peoples and countries 
of the most varied complexion. We regard it as embracing 
Ceylon, Farther India with tllb Birman Empire, Siam, Anam, 
— north of that Thibet, and furtb<wr on the Chinese D^and 
with its varreu^opulations of Mongols and Tartars. We shall 
not examine the special individualities of these peoples, but 
merely characterize their Beligion, whicl^ (;(m8titutes the most 
interesting side of their existence. The Beligion of these 
peoples is BuddJiism, which is ,the most widely extended 
■ religion on qjof globe. In China Buddha is reverenced as 
Bbe ; in Ceylon as Gautama ,* in Thibet and amonj^ 

• • 

* As in Hegel's orifkiul plan and in the first lecture the transition 
from Indian Brahminism to Buddhism occupies the place assigned it here, 
and as this position of the chapter on Buddhism agrees better with'reoen^ 
iuvestigations, its detachment from the place which it previously 
occupied aud mention hcf; will appear lufiicieutly jusKfiM. 
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Mongols t^is religion has assumed the plyise of Lamaism. 
In China—whfire the religion of Foe early received a great 
extension, and introduced a monastic life—it occupies the 
position of an integrant element of the Chinese principle. As 
the Substantial form of Spirit which chsa-acterizes China, 
develops itself only to a unity of secular national life, which 
degrades individuals to a position of constant dependence, 
religion also remains in a state of dependence. The element 
of freedom is wanting to it; for its chject is tho princinle 
of Nature in general,—Heaven,— Urhversa! Matter, l^ut 
the [compensating] truth of this alienated form of Spirit 
[Nature occupying the place of the Absolute Spirit] is ideal 
Unity ; the elevation above the limitation of Nature and of 
existence at harge ;—the return of consciousness into the 
soul. This element, which is contained in Buddhism, has 
made its way in China, to that extent to which the Chinese 
have become aware of the uuspirituality of their condition, 
and tho limitation that hampers their consciousness.—In 
this religion,—which may be generally described as the reli¬ 
gion of self-involvement, [undeveloped Unity]*,—tho eleva¬ 
tion of that unsoiritual condition to subjectivity, takes place 
in two ways; one of which is of a negative, the other of an 
affirmativo kind. 

. The negative form of this elevation is the concentration of 
Spirit to the Infinite, and must first present itself under 
.theological conditions. It is contained in the fundamental 
dogma, that Nothingness is the principle of all things,—that 
all proceeded from and returns to Nothingness. The various 
fonaM-found in the World are only modifications of proces¬ 
sion [thence]. If an analysis of th^se various forms were 
attempted, they would lose their quality; fof*' in themselves 
all things are one and the same inseparable essence, and this 
essence is N othifigiiess. Thfc connection- of this with the 
Metempsychosis can be thus explained: All [that we see] is 
but a change of Form. Tho inherent infinity of Spirit— 
infinite concrete self-dependence—ii^ entirely s&parate from 
trfis oUniverse of phenomena. Abstract Nothingness is- 
properly that which lies beyond Finite Existence—what 

f 

«> 

/' * Compare Heg^erB ** Yorlesungen iiber die Fbilosopbie der Religion/ 
2nd ^'tion^ Ptr, p. dd4, . 
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we may.-call tlte Supreme Being. This seal principle of 
the Universe is, it is said, in eternal ^reposie, and in itselt 
unchangeable. Its essence consists in the absence of activity 
and volition. Fpr Nothingness is abstract Unity with itself. 
To obtain happiness, therefore, man must seek.to assimilate 
himself to this principle by continual victories over himseiir* 
and for the sake of this, do nothing, wish nothing, desire 
nothing. • In this co^ition of happiness, therefore, Vice or 
Virtue is out of thc^uestion; for the true blessedness is 
Union with Nothingness. The more man frees himself from 
all speciality -of existence, the nearer does ho approach per¬ 
fection; and in the annihilation of all activity—in pure 
passivity—he attains complete resemblance J;o Foe. The 
abstract Unityin question is not a mere Futurity—a Spiritual 
sphere ex;isting beyond our own; it has to do with the pre¬ 
sent ; it is truth for man [as he is], and ought to'ba realized 
in him. In Ceylon and the Birman Empire,—where this 
• Buddhistic Faith has it's roots,— there prevails an. idea, that 
man can attain by meditation, to exemption from - sickness, 
old-age and death. * * * ,. • 

But whUo this is the negative form ^oFthe elevation of 
Spirit from immersion in the Objective to a subjective reali¬ 
zation of itself, this Beligion also advances to the conscious; 
ness of an affirmative form. Spirit is the Absolute. Yet 
in comprehending Spirit it is a point of essential importance 
in what determinate form Spirit is conceived. tV'hen we. 
speak of Spirit as universal, we know that.for us it- exists only 
in an inward conception; burto attain this point of vieiS:«—to 
appreciate Spirit in the pure subjectivity of Thought and con¬ 
ception,—is* tSw result of a longer process of culture. At that 
point in history at which we have now arrived, the fonn of 
Spirit is not adviced beyond Immediateness [the idea of it' 
is not yet refined by reflection and abstraction]. God is con¬ 
ceived in an igimediate, unrefieeted form ; not in the form of 
Thought—objectively. But this immediate Form is that of hu¬ 
manity. Thie'Sun.the Stars do not come fip to the idea ofSpkiC; 
but Man seems to tealiste it; and he, as Buddha', Gautttma, Woe 
—in the form of Tdeparted teacher, an<^ in the living form ’’ 
of the Grand Lama—recejves divine worship. The Abstraot. 
Understanding generally objects to this idea o^ a Godman i* 
alleging as a defect that the A>rm here assigned to Spirit 

V 
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is aji immedialb, [unreflected, unrefined] otie,^tfaat in fact 
it is none other than Man in the concrete. Heretho character 
of a whole people is bound up with the theological view just 
indicated. The Mongols —a race extending l^rough the whole 
. of central Asia as far as Siberia, where they tire subject to the 
tAussians—worship the Lama; and with this form of worship a 
simple politicalcQndition, a patriarchal life is closely united; for 
they are properly a Nomad people, ant],only occasionally are 
commotions excited among them, when they seem to be beside 
, themselves, and eruptions and inundations of vast hordes are 
I occasioned. Of the Lamas there are three: the best known is 
/ the Dalai-Lama, who has his seat at Lassa in the kingdom, of 
' Thibet. A second is the Teshoo-Lama, who under the title of 
Bantshen Binbotshec resides atTeshoo-Lomboo; there is also a 
third in Southern Siberia. The first two Lamas preside over 
two distinct sects, of which the priests of one wear yellow cap's, 
those of the other, red. Tlie wearers of the yellow caps,— 
at whose head is the Dalai-Lama, and among whose adherents 
is the Emperor of China,—have introduced celibacy among 
the priests, ’\rhilo the red' sect a&ow their marriage. - The 
English have beedmp considerablyacquainted with the Tpshoo- 
Lanm and have given us descriptions of him. 

, The general form which the spirit of the Lamaistic develop¬ 
ment of Buddhism assumes, is that of a living human being; 
while in the original Buddhism it is a deceased person. The two 
hold in common the relationship to a man. The idea of a man 
being worshipped as god,—especially a living man,—has in it 
som^ing paj:adoxical and revolting; but the following con 
siderations must be examined before we pronounce judgment 
respecting it. The conception of Spirit involvesTfs being re¬ 
garded as inherently, intrinsically, universal. This condition 
must be particularly^^served, and it must bp discovered how 
in the systems adopted by various peoples this universality 
is kept in view. It is not the.individuality of tl^e subject that 
is revered, but that which is universal ki him; and which among 
tb^Tbibetians, llindSioB, and Asiatics generally, is regarded as 
the OBsdnee pervading all things. This substantiad Unity of 
Spirit is realized in .the Lama, who is noffiing but the. form 
• vn which Spirit manifests itself; qnd who does not hold.this 
^Spiritual Essence as his peculiar property, but is regarded 
M partaking ifi il only in ortler to exhibit it to others, thfit 
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they may attaiA a conception of SpirituaKty and be led to 
piety and blessedness. The Lama’s personality as s^ph—his 
particular individuality—is therefore subordinate to that sub¬ 
stantial essenco^which it eii\bodies. The second point which 
constitutes an essential feature in the conception of the Lama 
is the disconnection from Nature. The Imperial dignity or 
.China involved^as wo saw,] a supremacy over the powers of Na- ■ 
ture; while here spu^al power is directly separated from the 
vis Natures. The ideJmever crosses thominds of the Lama*wor¬ 
shippers to desire ofthe Lama to shew himself Lord of Nature 
—to exercise magical and miraculous power; for from thabeing 
they call God, they look only for spiritual activity and the 
bestow^al of spiritual benefits. Buddha has moreover theexpress 
names “ Saviour of Souls,”—“ Sea of Virtue,”—” the Great 
Teacher.” Those who have become acquainted with the 
Teshoo-Lama depict him as a most excellent person,' of the 
calmest temper and most devoted to meditation. Thus also 
' do the Lama-worshippers regard him. They see in him a man 
‘ constantly occupied with religion, and who when he directs his 
attention to what is human, does so only to impdrt consolation 
and encouragement by his blessing, and by the exercise of 
mercy and the bestowal of forgiveness. These Lamas lead a 
thoroughly isolated life and have a feminine rather than 
masculine training. Early torn from the arras of his parents 
the Lama is generally a well-formed and beautiful child. He 
. is brought up amid perfect quiet and solitude, in a kind of 
•prison : he is-well catered for, and remains without exercise -or 
childish play, so that it is n(% surprising that« femiui»e.sus- 
ceptible tendency prevails in IflS character. The Grand 
Lamas ha^d under them inferior Lamas as presidents of the 
great fraternities. In Thibet every father who has four sons 
is obliged to dedicate one to a conventaid’life. The'Mongols,’ 
who are especially devoted to Lamafam—this modification of 
Buddhism—have great respect far all that possesses life. They 
liv.e chiefly on vegetables, and revolt from killing any animal, 
even a louse. This worship of the Lam^ has supplantsif Sllf^ 
manism, that is, the reli^on of Sorcery. The Shamans—priests 
of this religion—Intoxicate themselves gfrith strong drinks 
and . dancing, and while in this state perforin their ihcan!> 
tations, fall exhausted the ground, and utte]^ words which' 
pass fo^ oracular. Since Buddnism and Lamaism have taken 

• ir ’2 
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.the place of ther Shaman Beligion, the life'of the Mongols 
has be§n simple, prescriptive and patriarchal. Where they- 
take any part in History, we find them occasioning impulses 
that have cmly been the groundwork of historical develop- 
_^ment. There is therefore little to be said about the political 
aoministration of the Lamas. A Vizier has charge of the se¬ 
cular dominion and reports everything to the Lama: the 
government is simple and lenient; and^he veneration which 
the Mongols pay to the Lama, exprcsses-itself chiefly in their 
asking counsel of him in political affairi$. 


SECTION III, 

PERSIA. 

Asia separates itself into two parts,—Hither and Earthesr 
Asia; which are essentially differeut from each other. While 
the Chinese and Hindoos—the two great nations of Farther* 
Asia, already considered,—belong to the strictly Asiatic,* 
namely the Mongolian Bace, and consequfently possess'a 
quite peculiar character, discrepant from ours; the nations of 
Hither; Asia belong to the Caaicasian, i.e. the European 
Stock. They are related to the West, while the Earther- 
Asiatic peoples are perfectly isolated. The European who 
goes from Persia to India, observes, therefore, a prodigious 
contrast. Whereas in the former country he finds himself 
still somewhat at bome,and ipeets with European dispositions, 
human virtues and human passions,—as soon as he crosses the 
IndftS'(i.e. in the loiter region), he encoupters the most repel¬ 
lent characteristics, perv^ing every single featur^^vof society. 

, With the Persian Empire we first enter- &n continuous 
History. The Persmns are the first Historical People; Persia 
was the first EmpitS th^t pas'Sed’ away. While China and 
India remain stationary, and perpetuate a natural vege¬ 
tative existence even to the present time, this land has been 
snlnect to those developments and revolutions, which alone 
mamn^t a historical condition. The Chinese and the Indian 
Empire assert a place in the historical scries only on their 
own account and fopUs; [not fpr neighbours and successors.] 
,.Jiiut hero in Persia first arises that light which shines itself, and 
illuminates whatsis around; for 2ior$aater'a “Light” belongs 

to the World of Consciousness—^to Spirit as a relatioiito some* 

. . . ' *• *. 
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thing disti^ct from itself. We see in the Peraian World a pure ‘ 
exalted Unity, as the essence which leaves the special exist¬ 
ences that inhere in it, freeas the tight, which only mani¬ 
fests what bodies are in themselvesa Unity which governs 
individuals only to excite them to become powerful for them^ 
selves—to develop and assert their inmviduality. Light 
makes no distinctions: the Sun shines on the righteous and 
tlie unrighteous, ofi high and low, and coAfers on ail the 
same benefit and prosperiiy. Light is vitalizing only in so 
far as it is brought to bear on something distinct from itself, 
operating upon and developing that. It holds & position of 
antithesis to Darkness, and this antithetical relation opens 
out to us the principle of activity and life. * The principle 
of development begins with the history of Persia. This 
therefore constitutes strictly the beginning of, World-His¬ 
tory; for the grand interest of Spirit in History, is to 
‘attain an unlimited immanence of subjectivity,—by an abso-^ 
lute antithesis to attain complete harmony.* 

Thus the transition which we have to make, is only in the 
sphere of the Idea, not in the external historical connection. 
The principle of this transition is that the Universal Essence, 
which we recognized in Baalim, now becomes perceptible to 
consciousness—becomes an object and acquires {positive im¬ 
port for man. Brahm is not worshipped by the Hindoos: he 
IS nothing, more than a condition of the Individual, a religious 
feeling, a non-objective existence,—a relation, which for con¬ 
crete vitality is that of annihilation. But in becoming objec¬ 
tive, this Universal Essence acquires a positive nature man 
becomes 4ree, and thus occupies a posiuon face to face as it 
were with the Highest Being, the.latter being made objec¬ 
tive for him. This form of Universality we see exhibited in, 
Persia, involving a soparatton of man* from the Universal* 
essence; while at the .same time'the individual recognizes 
himself asjidentical with, [a ptfiftaker in,] that essence. In the 
Obkiese and Indian principle, this di^inction was not made. 
We found only a uni^ of the Spiritual and the Nat^^nl.* But 
Spirit still involfied in Nature has to solve the problem of 

* In earlier etagres of progress, the mandates of Spirit (eooial qpd 
politioal law,) are given as by a power alien to itself —bb by some compuV 
sion of mere Nature. Graftnally it^es the untruttf 9 ft this alien form of 
validity—recognizes these mandates as its own, and adopts them freely as 
a law of liberty It then 8 t&nds«iu eleir opposition to its log^al oootijiry 
—Nature.— 2 V.i^ 
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‘ freeing itself froSi the latter. Bights and Duties in India 
are intinatelj connected with special classes, and are there* 
fore only peculiarities attaching to man by the arrangement 
of Nature. In China this unity presents itself under the 
, conditions of paternal government. Man is not free there; 
he ^osses^es no moral element, since he is identical with the 
external command [obedience is purely natural, as in the 
filial relation,—not the result of reflectif^ and principle.] In 
the Persian principle, Unity first elevates itself to tho dis¬ 
tinction from the merely natural; we have the negation of 
■ that unreflecting relation which allowed no exercise of mind 
to intervene between the mandate and its adoption by the 
• will. In the Persian principle this unity is manifested as 
Light, which in this case is not simply light as such, the most 
universal physical element, but at the same time also spiritual 
purity—the Good. Speciality—^tho involvement with lm\iited 
Nature—is consequently abolished. Light, in a physical- 
and spiritua ’ sense, imports, therefore, elevation—freedom 
from the merely natural. Man sustains a relation to Light— 
to the Abstract Good—as to sometliing objective, which is ac¬ 
knowledged, reverenced, and evoked to activity by his "Will. 
If wo look back once more,—and we cannot do so too fre¬ 
quently,—on the phases which we havetraversed in arrivingat 
this point, we perceive in China the totality of a moral Whole,- 
but excluding subjectivity;—this totalitj^ divided into mem¬ 
bers, but without mdcpendcnco in its various portions. We 
found only an external arrangement of this political Unity. 

' In India*, on the contrary, .distinctions made themselves pro¬ 
minent'; but the principle of separation was unspiridial. 
We fouiid incipient subjectivity, but hampered With the con¬ 
dition, that the separation in question is insurmountable; 
wdlhat Spirit remains involved ih the limitations of Nature, 
and is therefore a self-contradiction. Above this purity of 
Castes is that purity of Light-which wo observe in Persia; 
th^ Abstract Good, to ^hich all are equally able to'^proaeb, 
anaih wljich all equally may be hallowed. The Unity re¬ 
cognized therefore, now first becomes a principle, not an eiter* 
mu bond of soulless order. The fact that every one has a share 
ip'chat principle, secures to him person’s! dignity. 

First as to Gapjvaphical posifion', w* see China and India, 
exhibiting as it were the dull h^-conscious. brooding of 
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Spirit, in fruitf^ plains,—distinct from which ia the lofty gir¬ 
dle of mountains with the wandering hordes that,occupy 
them. The inhabitants of the heights, in their conquest, did 
nob change th» spirit of the plains, but imbibed it them¬ 
selves.' But in Persia the two principles—retaining their di- 
verait —became united, and the mountain peoples with their" 
principle became the predominant 'element. The two chief 
divisions which w'e hwo to mention are:—the Persian Upland 
Itself, and the Valley-plains, which are reduced under the ■ 
dominion of the inhabitants of the Uplands. Tliat elevated 
territory is bounded on the east by the Soliman*mountains, 
which are continued in a northerly direction by the Hindoo 
Koosh and Bolnr Tag. The latter separate the anterior re¬ 
gion—Bactriana and Sogdiana, ^occupying the plains of the 
Oxus—from the Chinese Upland, w'hich extends as far as 
Cashgar. That plain of the Oxus itself lies to the north of 
the Persian Upland, Y^hich declines on the south .towards the 
Persian Gulf. This is the geographical position of Iran. On 
its western declivity liee^ Persia (Farsistan ;) higlier to the 
north, ICourdistan,—beyond this Armenia^ Tlience extend in . 
a south-westerly direction the river districts of the Tigris and 
the Buphrates.—The elements of the Persian Empire are the 
Zend race—tlie old Parsees ; next the Assyrian, Median 
and Babylonian Empire in the region mentioned; but the 
Persian Empire also includes Asia Minor, Egypt, and Syria, 
with its line of coast; and thus combines the Upland, the 
Valley Plains and the Coag^ region. ' • 

CHAPTi^fr I. 

TILE ZEND PEOPLE. 

The Zend Ppople derived their naoie.from the language 
in which the Zend Books av6 written, i.e. the canonical books 
on which thq religion of the t^ient Parsees is founded. Of 
this religion of ^e Parsees or Fire-worshippers, there are 
still traces extant. There is a colony of them in BorpJ)i 5 r; 
and on the Casnian Sea there are some scattered "Tamilies 
that have retaineU this form of worship. Their national exist* 
ence was put an end to by the Mahometans. The great 
dusht —called ZoroRstey by the Greeks—wrote his religiouv 
books in the Zend language. ‘CTutil nearly the^ast third of the 
18th. century, this languages and all tha writings composed 
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in it, "were eutirfely unknown to, Europeans j when at length 
the ceiebrated Frenchman, Anqtiefil du Perron, disclosed 
to us these rich treasures. Fillea with an enthusiasm for the 
Oriental World, which his poverty did ndt allow 'him, to 
^^ratify, he enlisted in a French corps that was about .to sail 
lor India. He thus reached Bombay, where he met. with 
the Parscea, and entered on the study ,of their religious 
ideas. With .indescribable dHBculfy he Succeeded in obtaining 
their religious books; making his way into their literature, 
and thus opening an entirely new and wide field of research, 
but which, "bwing to his imperfect acquaintance with the lan¬ 
guage, still awaits thorough investigation. 

Where the Zend people, mentioned in the religious bQoks 
of Zoroaster, lived, is difficult to determine. In Media and 
Persia the religion of Zoroaster prevailed, and Xenophon re¬ 
lates that Cyrus adopted it; but none of these countries was 
the proper habitat of the Zend people. Zoroaster himself calls 
it the pure Ariene: we find a similar name in Herodotus, for 
he says that the Medes were forra«rly called Arii—^ name 
■ with which the designation Iran is connected. South of the 
Oxus runs a mountain chain in the ancient Bactriana— 
with which the elevated plains commence, that were ’ inhabi¬ 
ted by the Medes, the Partbians, and the Hyrcanians. In 
the district watered by the Oxus at the commencement of 
its course, Bactra—probably the modem Balk—is said to 
have been situated; from which Cabul and Cashmere are 
distant only about eight days’ jop.rney. Here in Bactriaha ’ 
• appears to havu bben the f^t of the Zend people. In tbp 
tune o.f Cyrus wo find the pure and original ^aith, and the 
ancient political and social relations such\'is they are described 
in the Zend books, no longer perfect, ^hus much appears 
certain, that the Zcn(l*language,*which is cotfhected with the 
Sanscrit, was the language of the Persians, Medes, and Bac- 
trians. The laws and institutions of ,the peopld bear an evi- 
dgpt stamp of great' simplicity. Four classps arC mentioned: 
Priest ST, Warriors, Agriculturists, apd Craftsmen. Trade 
only is not noticed; from which it would appear that the peo¬ 
ple still remained isc an isolated condition. Governors of 
Jbistricts, Towns, and Boads, are mentioned; so that all points 
to the social •phase of society,—the political not being yet 
developed; and nothing indicates a connection with other 
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states.' It is essential to note, that we find^ere no tlastes, 
but only Classes, and that there are no restrictions cm mar¬ 
riage' between these different Classes ; though the Zend 
writings annouifCe civil laws and penalties, together with 
religious enactments- 

The chief point—^that which especially C 9 ncems us here~ 
is the doctrine of Zoroaster. In contrast with the wretched 
hebetude of Spirit wfefth we find among the Hindoos, a pure 
ether—an exhalation of Spirit—meets us in the Persian 
conc^tion. In it, Spirit emerges from that substan¬ 
tial Unity of Nature, that substantial destitutionr of import, 
in which a separation has not yet taken place,-—in which 
Spirit has not yet an independent existence int:ontraposition 
to its object. This people, namely, attained to the conscious¬ 
ness, that absolute Truth must have the form jif Univer¬ 
sality— of Unity. This Universal, Eternal, Infinite Essence 
is not recognized at first, ns conditioned in any way ; it is 
Unlimited Identity. This is properly (and we have already 
frequently repeated it,) also the character of i^rahm. But 
this Universal Being becameobjective, and their Spirit'became 
■thb consciousness of this its Essence; while on* the contrary 
among the Hindoos this objectivity is only, the natural one 
of the Brahmins, and is recognized as pure Universality only 
in the destruction of consciousness. Among the Persians 
this negative assertion has become a positive one; aiid man 
has a relation to Universal Being of such a kind that he re¬ 
mains positive in sustainingj^t. This One, Univer sal Being, is 
indeed not yet recognized as the^^e Unit^TJFTThought»not 
. yet “ woraljipjied in Spirit and in Truthbut is still clothed 
with a form—that of Light. But Light is not a Lama, a 
Brahmin, a Mountain, a brute,—this or that particular ex¬ 
istence,—but sensuous Universality ifsSTf; simple manifesta¬ 
tion. Thp Persian Beligionr is therefore no idol-worship ; it 
does not adore individual natufal objects, but the Universal 
itself. Light admits, moreover, the slginiication of the Spi^- 
tual; it is the form of Good and True,—the BubsJ;a*iti!uity 
of knowledge an^volition as well as of all natural thin^. 
Light puts man in a position to be able to exercise choice; 
and* he can only choose when he has emerged from that whidt^ 
bad absorbed him.' But Lightsdirectly invelv^ an Opposite, 
namely, Darkness {just as Evil is the antithesis of Quod. * Aa 
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man c(>uld not sppreciate Good, it’ Evil were not; and as he 
fan really good only when he has become acquainted with 
the contrary, so the Light does not exist without Darkness. 
Among the Persians, Ormuzd and Akrimait. present the an¬ 
tithesis in question. Ormuzd is the‘Lord of the kingdom of 
' Light—of Good ; Ahriman that of Darkness—of Evil. But 
there is a still higher being from whom both proceeded—a 
Universal Being not affected by this-^tithesis, called Zer- 
uane~JJeerene —the Unlimited All. The All, ie. is‘some¬ 
thing abstract; it does not exist for itself, and Ormuzd and 
Ahriman have arisen from it. This Dualism is commonly 
brought as a reproach against Oriental thought; and, as far 
as the contradiction is regarded as absolute, that is certainly 
an irreligious understanding which remains satisfied wdth it. 
But the very nature of Spirit demands antithesis; the princi¬ 
ple of Dualism belongs therefore to the idea of Spirit, which, 
in its concrete form, essentially involves distinction. Among 
the Persians, Purity and Impurity have both beconm subjects 
of consciousness; and Spirit, in oi;il<?r to comprehe7id itself, 
must of necessity nlace tlie Special and Negative existence in 
contrast with the Universal and Positive. Only by overcoming 
this autithesisisSpirit twice-born—regenerated. Thedeficiency 
in the'Persian principle is buly that the,Unity of the antithe¬ 
sis is not completely recognized ; for in that indefijiite con¬ 
ception of the Uncreated All, whence Ormuzd and Ahriman 
proceeded, the Unity is only the ab.solutely PrwaflZ existence, 
and does not reduce the contradictory elements to harmony 
in itself. Oiiiiv;;.d creates of fiis own free will; but also 
according to the decree of%eruane-Akereue; (thej^epresenta-^ 
tion wavers;) and the harmonizing of the contrdBiction is only 
to be found in the contest which Ormuzd carries on with 
Ahriman, and in whicti ho will at last conquer. Ormuzd is 
the Lord of Light, and he creates all that is beauijful and no¬ 
ble in the World, which is a <lCingdom of the Sun.' Ho is'the 
excellent, the good, the positive in all natural and spiritual 
elfstenue. Light is tfie body of Ormuzd ; thence the worship 
of Fire, because Ormuzd is present ifi all^ight; but be is 
not the Sun or Mqpu itself. In these the Persiane vehe- 
rwte only the Light, which is OAnuzd. Zoroaster asks^Or- 
"tauzd who hei^ P answers^ ** Name is the ground'and 
centre of all exutence—Highest Wisdom and Sdence -DeS- 
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troyer of the Ilia of the World, and maintainer of the» Uni¬ 
verse—I'lJneaa of Blessedness—Pure Will,” &c. ,That 
which conies from Onjluzd is living, independent, and lasting. 
Language te8tifies»to his power; prayers are his productions.. 
Darkness is on the contrary the body of Ahriman; but a 
perpetual fire banishes him from the temples. Tlje chief 
end of every naan’s existence is to keep himself pure, and 
to spread this purity awund him. The precepts that have this 
in view arc very ditfuse; the moral requirements are how¬ 
ever chanicterized by mildness: It is said : if a man loads 
you with revilings, and insults, but subsequently humbles him¬ 
self, call him your friend. We read in the Vendidad, that 
sacrifices consist chiefly of the flesh of clean antnials, flotvers 
and fruits, milk and •perfumes. It is said there, “ As man 
was created pure and worthy of Heaven, he becomes pure 
again through the la\v of the servants of OrmuzdT, which is 
purity itself; if he purifies himself by sanctity of thought, 
word, and deed. What is ‘ Pure Thought P’ That whicK 
ascends to the beginning oi’ things. What is ‘ Pure Word ?’ 
The Word of Ormuzd, (the Word is thus pejrsonitied and im¬ 
ports the living Spirit of the whole revelation of Ormuzd.) 
What is * Pure Deed ?’ The humble adoration of the Hea¬ 
venly Hosts, created at the beginning of things.” It is im¬ 
plied in this that man should be virtuous: his own will, his 
subjective freedom is presupposed. Ormuzd is not limited 
to particular forms of existence. Sun, Moon, and five other 
stars, which seem ta indicat^the planets—those illuminating 
'and illuminated bodies—are the primary sfiabtirof Osmm^; 
Hie Am»hxsii,md, bis first sons. . .^ong these, Mitra is also 
named: but w% are at a loss to fix upon the star which this 
name denotes, as wo are also in reference to the others. The 
MitrQ is placed in the Zend ^ooks auiatfg the 'other stars; 
yet in the penal code moral tiunigressious are calledMitra- 
sins,”—c.y. breach of promise, entailing 300 lashes ; to which 
, in the case df theft, BOOT years of punishment in Hell are to 
be added. Mitra appears hero as the presiding geiuus 
man’s inward hig|)^r lifb. Later on, great importune is as¬ 
signed to Mitra as the mediator between Ormuzd and men. 
Even ‘Herodotus mentions thb adoration of Mitra. In Bomey 
at a later date, it became very ])|re valent as a s^ret wors)^;* 
and we find traces of it even far into the middle ages. 
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Bides those noticed there are other protecting genii, which rank 
undei the Amshaspand, their superiors ; and are the govern¬ 
ors and preservers of the world. Thef .council of the seven 
great men whom the Persian Monarch had about him was 
, likewise instituted in imitation of the court of Ormuzd. The 
. Zeners —a kind of Spirit-AVorld—are distinguished from the 
creatures of the mundane .sphere. The Fervers are not Spi¬ 
rits according to our idea, for they CASt in every natural ob¬ 
ject, whether fire, water, or earth. Their existence is coeval 
with the origin of things; they are in all places, in high roads, 
towns, &c:, and are prepared to give help to supplicants. 
Their abode is in Gorodm,an, the dwelling of the Blessed,” 
above, the solid vault of heaven. As Son of Ormuzd we find 
the name Dshemshid :'apparently the S&me as he whom the 
Greeks caJJ Acha;menes, whose descendants are called Pishda- 
dians—a race to which Cyrus was reported to belong. ^Even at 
a later period the Persians seem to have had tlic designation 
Xchaemenians among the Eomans. (Horace. Odes III. i. 44.) 
Dshemshid, i.t is said, pierced the earth with a golden dagger;' 
which means nothing more than that he introduced agriculture. 
He is said then to have traversed the various countries, origi¬ 
nated springs and rivers, and thereby fertilized certain tracts 
of laud, and made the valleys teem with living beings, &c. In 
the Zendavesta, the name Gustasp is also frequently mem 
tioned, which many recent investigators have bden inclined to 
connect with Darius Hystaspes; an idea however that cannoj: 
be entertained for a moment, fbr this. Gustasp doubtless bo* 
longs to the asiuldnt Zen^Bace—to a period therefore antece¬ 
dent to Cyrus. MentioiT is made in the Zend books of the • 
Turanians also, i.e. the Noraade tribes pf the'®Borth; though 
nothing historical can bo thence deduced.' 

The ritiaal obaervtihces of thd religion of* Ormuzd ipiport 
that men should conduct tfiemselves in ‘harmony with the 
Kingdom of Light." The ^eat general commandment is 
therefore, as already paid, spiritual and corporeal purity, con-, 
sistlng ip many prayers to Ormuzd. It was made specially* 
obligatory upon the Persians, to maiiltainjjving existences,— 
to plant trees—to dig wells—to fertilize deserts; in order 
/that Life, the Positive, the Pure might be furthered, and 
the dominioncof Prmuzd be i^niversally extended. External 
purity is controveBed by touching a dead animal, and there 
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are many directions for being purified from,,such pollution. 
Herodotus relates of Cyrus, that when ho went against 
Babylon, and the river Giyndes engulfed one of the ho'hses of 
the Charigt of tlje Sun, he was occupied for a year in punish¬ 
ing it, by diverting its stream into small canals, to deprive 
it of its power. Thus Xerxes, when the sea broke in pieces • 
his bridges, had chains laid upon it as the wicked and'* 
pernicious being—Ahjjraau. 


CHAPTEE II. 

* 

THE ASSYllIANS. UABYLO^'IANS, MEDES AND PERSIANS. 

# _ 

As the Zend' Eace was the higher spiritual element of the 
Bersian Empire, so in Assyria and Babylonia we have the 
element of external wealth, luxury and commerce. Tradi- 
'tions respecting them ascend to the remotest periods of 
History; but in theniscf\res they are obscure, and partly, 
contradictory," and this contradiction is the less easy to be^ 
cleared up, .as they have no* canonical books or indigenous* 
works. The Greek historian Ctesias is said to have had, 
direct access to the archives of the Persian Kings; yet we 
have only a few fragments remaining. Herodotus gives us 
much information; the accounts in the Bible are also valuable 
and remarkable in the highest degree, for the' Hebrews were 
immediately connected witl^the Bahvlnnian a. ^ A n regard to 
the Persians, special mention mast be made of the Epic, 

“ Shah-naille]^” by Ferdousi,—a heroic poem in 60,000 
strophes, from which Gbrres has given a copious extract. 
Ferdousi lived^at the beginning pf^tlve eleventh century. 
A. D. at the cou^ of Mahmoud the Great, at Ghasna, east 
of Cabul and^Candahar. The celebrated Epic just mentioned 
has*the old.h*eroic traditions oY Iran (that is of West Persia 

S er) for its subject; but it has not liiie value of a historioal 
drity, since its contents are poetical and its .aiilhor a 
Mahometan. Tib contest of Iran and Turan is de’Serihed 
in this heroic poem. Iran ia Persia Ptbper—the Mountain 
Land on the south of the Oxus.; Turan denotes the plains 
the Oxus and those lying netween- it •anti the ancieiit 
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Jaxartes. A h^ro, Eustan, pla^s the prinOipal part in the 
poem ^ bat its narrations ore either altogfether fabulous, cH 
quite distorted. Mention is made of Alexander, and he if 
called Ishkander or Scander of Equm. I^um melRus thi 
Turkish Empire (even now one of its provinces is calle^i 
Eoumelia), but it denotes also the Sotnan ; and in the poen: 
Alexander’s Empire has equally the appellation Eoum. 
Confusions of this kind are quite of a gjpee with the Mahome. 
tan views. It is related in the poem, that the King- of Irax 
made war on Philip, and that wis latter was beaten. The 
King then,demanded Philip’s daughter as a wife; but after 
he had lived a long time with her, he sent her away be¬ 
cause her breath was disagreeable. On returning to her 
father, she gave birth to a son—Skander, who hastened to 
Iran to take possession of the throne after the death of his 
father. Add to the above that in the whole of the poem no 
personage or narrative occurs that can be connected* with 
Cyrus, and we have sufficient data for estimating its histori¬ 
cal value. It has a value for us, however, so far as Perdousi 
■therein exhibits the spirit of his time, and the character and 
interest of Modern Persian views. 

As regards Assyria, we must observe, that it is a rather 
indetenninate designation. Assyria Proper is a part of 
Mesopotamia, to the north of Babylon. As chief towns of 
this Empire are mentioned, Atur or Assur on the Tigris, and 
of later origin Nineveh, said to have been founded and built 
by Ninus, the Pounder of the Assyrian Empire. In those 
timgs Qpe CiJsy-.e.o:,3tituted the ifthole Empire,—Nineveh for 
example: so also EcbatillRt in Media, which is said ‘to have 
had seven walls, between whose enclosures agdclilture was 
carried on; and within whose innermost wall was the palace 
of the ruler. Thus too, Nineveh, according to Diodorus, 
was 480 Stadia (about 12 German miles—[55 English]) 
in circumference. On the wqlls, which were IpO feet high, 
were fifteen hundred towers, within 'which a vast mass of 
dfeopl^esided. Baboon included an equally immense popu* 
lation.. ‘ These cities arose in consequence of a t^vorold 
necessity,—on the on^ hand that of ^vin^ up the nomade 
ikfe and pursuing agriculture, * handicrafts and 'trade in a 
‘fixed abode; qnd on the oth^r band of gaming protection 
against the roving pountjdn peoples, and the, predatory 
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Arabs. Older ti^aditions indicate that this qptire valley dis- . 
trict was traversed by Nomades, and that this mode of life 
gave way before that of the cities. Thus Abraham* wan¬ 
dered fcitb with his family from Mesopotamia westwards, . 
into mountainous Palestine. Even at this day the country 
round Bagdad is thus infested by roving Nomades. Nineveh 
is said to have been built 2050 years B. c.; consequently 
the founding of the Adrian Kingdom is of no later date. 
Ninus reduced under his sway also Babylonia, Media- 
and Bactriana; the conquest of which latter country is 
particularly extolled as having displayed the^ greatest 
energy; for Ctesias reckons the number of troops that ae- 
coiiipaniocl Ninus, at 1,700,000 infantry and a proportionate 
number of cavalry. Bactra was besieged for a very consider¬ 
able time, and its conquest is ascribed to Semiramis; who 
with a valiant host is said to have ascended the steep acclivity 
• of a mountain. The personality of Semiramis wavers be¬ 
tween mythological and historical representations. To her 
is ascribed the building of the Tower of Babel, respecting 
which we have in the Biblfe one of the oldest o&traditions.— 
Babylon lay to the south, on the Euphrates, in a plain of ‘ 
great fertility and w'ell adapted for agriculture. On the 
Euphrates and the Tigris there was considerable navigation. 
Vessels came partly from Armenia, partly from the South, to 
Babylon, and conveyed thither an immense amount of mate¬ 
rial wealth. The land round Babylon was intersected by innu¬ 
merable canals; more for purposes of agriculture—to irri- 
;atc the soil and to obviate inundations—tkiigt^istnavi^ation. 
Ch& magnificent buildings of Semlfamis in Babylon itSelf. 
are celebrated; though how much of the city is to be 
ascribed to the more ancient period, is undetermined and 
uncertain. It is said that Babylon foriogd a square, bisected 
by the Euphrates. On one side of the sti;pam was the tem¬ 
ple of Bel, on the other the greqt palaces ‘of the monarchy. 
The city is laeputed to have had a hundred brazen {i.e. copper) 
gates, its walls being 100 feet high, and thick in proportion; 
defended by two hundaed and fifty towers. The tfeorough- 
fares in the city ^hich led towards the river were closed 
every night by brazen doors.* Ker Pc^er, an Englishman,^ 
about twelve years ago (his whde tour occupied from 1817'^ 
to 1820) traversed the countries where anc)ei>ifBabyIon lay: 
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on aB eleratioi^he thoughi; he*could discOTer remains still 
existing of the old,tower of Babel; and supposed that he had 
tbund traces of the numerous roads that wound around the 
tower, and in whose loftiest story the image of Bek was set 
up. There itre besides many hills with remains of ancieht 
structures. Tlie bricks correspond with the description 
in the Biblical record of the building of the tower. A 
vast plain is covered by an innumerable multitude oT such 
bricks, although for many thousand' years the practice of 
removing them has been continued ; and the entire town of 
Hila, which lies in the vicinity of the ancient Babylpn, has 
been built" with them. Herodotus relates some remarkable 
facts in the customs of the Babylonians, which appear to 
shew that they were people living peaceably and neighbourly 
with each other. - When any one in Babylon fell ill, he was 
brought tc some open place, that every passer by might have 
the opportunity of giving him . his advice. Marriageable 
daughters were disposed of by auction, and the high price 
offered for a belle was allotted as a dowry for her plainer 
neighbour. Such an arrangement*was nqt deemed inconsist¬ 
ent with the obligation under which every woradn lay of 
prostituting herself once in her life in the temple of Mylitta. 
It is’ difficult to discover what connection this had with their 
religious ideas. Tliis excepted, according to Herodotus’s ac¬ 
count, immorality invaded Babylon.only at a later period, when 
the people became poorer, llie fact that the fairer portion of 
the sex furnished dowries for their less attractive sistera, 
seems to confirm his testimony ':;o far as it shews a provident 
carti fot all; while that ■bringing of the sick into the public 
places indicates a certain neighbourly feeling.. ■ * 

We must here mention the Medes also. They were, Uke 
the Persians, a nuppntain-people, whose habitations were 
south and south-yest of the Caspian Sea and stretched as 
£ir as Armenia. ' Among these Medes the Magi are also 
noticed as one of the six tnbes that formed ]the Medialn 
people, whose chief characteristics were fierceness,, barbar¬ 
ism, dhd..warlike courage. The capital Ecbatana was ’built 
by .Dejoces, not earlier. He is sdid to haT:; united under his 
kingly riiTe the tribfeb of the Medes, after they had made 
- themselves free a second time from Assuan supremacy, 
and to have i&daced them ttl bcgld and to lbitify for hiid a 
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palace befitting liis dignity. As to thereligion of tbeMedes, 
the Greeks call all the oriental Priests, Mjigi, which i* there¬ 
fore a perfectly indefinite name. But all the data point to 
the fact that ampng the Magi we may look for,a compara¬ 
tively close connection with the Zend religion; but that, 
although the Magijjrfi|erved and extended it, it experienced 
great mdditicatioti^^^l^in^dD^o the various peoples who , 
adopted it. Xenopngg first that 

sacrinced to God according 
The Medea, therefore acted as^ 

Zend Beligion. 

The Assyrian-Babylonian Empire, which held so" 
peoples in subjection, is said to have existed 4br one thou- 
sauQ or fifteen hundred years. The last ruler was Sardana- 
palus,—a great voluptuary, according to the descriptions we 
liave of him. Arbaces, the Satrap of Media, excited the 
other satraps against him ; and in combination with them, 
led the troops which assembled every year at Nineveh to pay 
the tribute, against ISardipaapalus. The latter^ although he 
had gained many victories, was at last cympelled to yield 
before overwhelming force, apd to shut himself up in Nineveh ; 
and, when ho could not longer ofier resistance, to burn him¬ 
self there with all his treasure. According to some ehrono- 
logists, this took place 888 years B. c.; according to others,' 
at the end of tlie seventh century. After this catastrophe the 
empire was entirely broken up : it was divided into an Assy¬ 
rian, a Medlijn, and a Babylonian Empire, to which also 
belonged the Chaldeans,—a*mountain pedjjl'c sriTJh tlie n(vth 
which had united wdth the Babylonians. These several 
Empires ha's ii their turn various lorthnes ; though here w'e 
meet with a confusion in the accounts which has never 


been cleared up. Within 4his periddr'of their existence 
begins their connection with the Jews and Egyptians. The 
• Jewish people succumbed to sitperior force; the Jews were 
carried captive to Babyloh, and from tlmm w'c have acciiratg 
information respecting the condition ol’ this Empire.* Ac¬ 
cording to Daniel’s ati^ements there existed in Babylon a 
carefully appointdS organization for gyvernraent business. 
Hp speaks ot Magians,—from'whom the expounders of sacred* 
writings, the soothsayers, as^logers, Wi!|p Men and 
Chaldeans who interpreted dreams, ore distinguished. The 
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Prophets generaJly say much ol the grcllt commerce of 
Bahylctn ; but they also draw a terrible picture of the prevail¬ 
ing depravity of manners. 

The real culmination of the Persian Empire is to’ be 
looked for in connection witli the Persian people properly 
so called, which, embracing in its rule all Anterior Asia, 
came into contact with the Greeks, The Persians are 
found in extremely close and early connection with the 
Medes; and the transmission of the sovereignty to the Per- 
siana makes no esseiitial difference; for Cyrus was himself a 
relation of<the Median King, and the names of rersia and 
Media melt into one. At the head of the Persians and 
Medes, Cyrus* made war upon Lydia^iiid its king Croesus. 
Herodotus relates that tliere had been wars before that time 
between Lydia and Media, but which had been st^ttled by 
the intervention of the King of Babylon. Wo recognize here 
a system of States, consisting of Lydia, Media, and Babylon. 
The latter had become predominant and had extended its 
dominion to the Mediterranean Sea. Lydia stretched east¬ 
ward as far al the Halys; and tile border of the w'estern 
coast of Asia Minor, the fair (^reek colonies, were subject 
to it; a high degree of culture was thus already present 
in the L 3 'dian Empire, 7\rt and poetry w'ero blooming there 
as.cultivated b\' the Greeks. These .colonies also were sub¬ 
jected to Persia. Wise men, such as Bias, and still earlier, 
Thales, advised them to unite themselves in a firm league, 
or to quit their cities and possessions, and to seek out for 
thqjnseJves'Cihcr'habitations; (Bias meant Sardinia.) But 
such a union could not fc'A realized among cities which were 
animated by the bitterest jealousy of each oLher, and who 
lived in continual quarrel: while in the intoxication of afflu¬ 
ence they were not^e&pable of forming the jieroic resolve to 
leave their homes for the sake of freedom. Only when they 
were on'the very point of being subjugated by'the Persians, 
did some cities give up certain for prospective-possessions, 
ih tht^r aspiration aft'br the highest good—Liberty. Herodo¬ 
tus says'^of the war against the Lydians, that it made the 
Persians who were previously poor and barbarous, acquainted 
for the first time witii the luxuries of life and civilizatiou. 
After the Indian conquei^ Cyrus subjugated Babylon. 
With it he edmS into possession of Syria and Fafestine; 
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freed the Jewtf from captivity, and ailow9d them to rebuild 
their temple. Lastly, he led an expedition against the 
Massagetaj; engaged with them in the steppes between the 
Oxus and the^Jaxartes; but sustained a defeat, and died 
the death of a warrior and conqueror. Tlie death of heroes 
who hate formed an epoch in the History of the World, is 
stamped with the character of their mission. Cyrus thus 
died'in his mission, a — a 


CHAPTEE III. 

THE PEHSIAN EMPIRE AND ITS CONSTITUENT PARTS. 

The Persian Empire is an Empire in the modern sense,—‘ 
like that which existed jp Grermany, and the great imperial 
realm under the sway of Napoleon; for we find it consisting 
of a number of states, v^liich are indeed dependent, but 
which have retained their own individuality, their manners, 
and laws. The general enactments, binding upon all, did 
not infiringe upon their political and social idiosyncrasies, 
but even protected and' maintained them ; so that each of 
the nations that constitute the whole, had its own form of 
Constitution/ As Light illuminates everything—imparting 
to each object a peculiar 'vitality—so tliv.-* lieflSiaii En^pire 
extends over a multitude of nations, and leaves to each one its 
particular'chllracter. Some have even kings of their own; 
each one its distinct language, arms, way of life, and customs. 
All this diversity coexists hannoniou&ty'under the impartial 
dominion of Light. The Persian Empire comprehends all the 
three geographical elements, vhich wc classified as distinct. 
Eirst, the Uplands of Tersia and Media; next, the A’aHejf-. 
plains of the Euphrates and Tigris, whose inhabitants are 
found united in t^evelbped form of civilization, witK Egypt— 
the Valley-plain of the Nile^where ^riculture, industrial 
arts and sciences flourished; and lastly a third clement, visr 
the nations who encounter the perils of the sea^—^the SyrianSiT 

* 0*2 
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‘ the Phoenicians, the inhabitants of the GreeS colonies and 
Greek iVlaritime States in Asia lifinor. Persia thus united 
in itself the three natural principles, while China and India 
remained foreign tc the sea. We find here neither that con¬ 
solidated totality which China presents, nor that Hindoo life, 
in which aji anarchy of caprice is prevalent everywhere. In 
Persia, the government, though joining all in a central unity, 

■ is but a combination of peoples—leaving each of tliem free. 
Thereby a stop is put to that barbarism and ferocity with 
whkh the nations had been wont to oai^ry on thoi? destructive 
feuds, and which the Book of Kings and the Book of Samuel 
sufficiently attest. The lamentations of the Prophets and 
their imprecatiaus upon the state of things before the con¬ 
quest, shew the misery, wickedness and disorder that prevailed 
among them, and the happiness which Cyrus diffused over 
the region oi Anterior Asia. It was not given to tlio Asiatics 
to unite self-dependence, freedom and substantial vigour of 
mind, with culture, i.e. an interest for diverse pursuits and an 
acquaintance with the conveniences pf life. Military valour 
among them is consistent only with barbarity of manners. It 
is not the calm courage of ortler; tyid when their mind opens 
to a sympatliy with various interests, it immediately passes 
into effeminacy;. allows its energies to sink, and makes men 
the slaves of an enervated sensu^ity. 


PEESIA. 

V. 

• 

The Persians,— a free mountain and nomatle' people— 
though ruling over richer, more civilized and fertile lands,— 
retained on the wbole'the fundamental characteristics of their ’ 
ancient mode, of life. They stood with one foot on their 
ancestral territory, with the other on their foreign conquests. 
In^his ancestral land the^King was a friend among friends, and 
as If suurounded by equals. Outside of it, ho was the lord to- 
whom all w^ere subject,and bound to acknowledge their depen¬ 
dence by the payment qf tribute. Faithful to the Zend reli^on, 
tifc Persians give tliemselves to the pursuit of piety and the 
pure i^orship o:( Ormuzd. tomioB of the Kings were jH 
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Persia Proper; and there the King soifletimes visited his 
countrymen, with whom he lived in relations of tht*greatest 
simplicity. He brought with, him presents for them, while 
all other natiens were obliged to make presents to him. 
At the court of the monarch there was a division of Persian' 
.cavalry which constituted the elite of the whole array, ate 
at a common table, and were subject to a most perfect disci¬ 
pline in every respe<A. They made themselves illustrious by 
their'bravery, and even the Greeks awarded a tribute of 
respect to their valour in the Median wars. When the en¬ 
tire Persian host, to which this division bcloftged, was to 
engage in an expedition, a summons was first issued to all 
the Asiatic populations. When the warriftrs . were assem¬ 
bled,. the expedition was undertaken with* that character of 
restlessness, that nomadic disposition which foyned the idio¬ 
syncrasy of the Persians. Thus they invaded Egypt, Scythia, 
Thrace, and at last Greece; where their vast power was des¬ 
tined to be shattered. A march of this kind looked almost 
like an emigration : their families accompapjed them. Each 
people exhibited its national features apd warlike accoutre¬ 
ments, and poured forth »n masse. Each had its’own order 
of march and mode of warfare. Herodotus sketches for us 
a brilliant picture of this variety of aspect as it presented 
itself in the vast march of nations under Xerxes (two millions 
of human beings arc said to have accompanied him.) Yet, as 
these peoples were so unequally disciplined—so diverse in 
strength and’ bravery—i^ is easy to' understand how the 
■ small but well-trained armies of tjhe Greeks* animjffced ^»y the 
same spipt, and under matchless leadership, could, withstand 
those inmunerable but disorderly hosts of the Persians, 
The provinces had to provide for the support of the Persian 
cavalry, which were quartered in th^ centre of the kingdom. 
Babylon had to contribute the third part of the supplies in 
question, and conseqpently appears to have been by far the 
richest district. As regards other launches of revenue, oaeh 
people was obliged to supply the choicest of tibo* pecjaliar 
produce which ^e dfstrict afforded. Thus Arabia gave firank- 
ihcense, Syria purple, &c. •• 

The’ education of the princes—but especially that of 
heir* to the throne—was connoted with,e^treme care. TiU 
their seventh year the sons of the King remained amo ng 

^ ^ ^ A A 
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women, and ^iid not come into the royal presence. 
From ttnir seventh year forward they were instructed in 
hunting, riding, siiooting with tlie bow, and also in speaking 
the truth. There is one statoiiieut to the effect that the 
p^ce received instruction in the Magian lore of Zoroaster. 
Four of the noblest Persians conducted the prince’s educa¬ 
tion. The magnates of tlie land, at large, constituted a kind 
of Diet. 'Among them Magi were alfc found. They are 
depicted as free men, animated by a noble fidelity and pa¬ 
triotism. Of such character seem tlie seven nobles—the 
counterpart af the Amshaspand who stand around Ormuzd^— 
when after the unmasking of the false Smerdis, who on the 
death of King Oambyses gave himself out as his brother, 
they assembled to> deliberate on the most desirable form of 
government. Quito free from passion, and without exhibit¬ 
ing any ambition, they agree that monarchy is the only form 
of government adapted to the Persian Empire. The Sun, 
and the horse which first salutes them with a neigh, decide 
the succession in favour of Darius, ,The magnitude of the 
Persian dominion occasioned the government of the provinces 
by viceroys—Satraps; and these qften acted very arbitrarily 
to the provinces subjected to their rule, and displayed hatred 
and envy towards each other ; a source of much evil. These 
satraps were only superior presidents of the provinces, and 
generally left the subject kings of tlie countries in possession 
of regal privileges,^ All the land and all the water belonged 
todihe Great King of the Persians. “Land and Water’* 
were the.dcr/iaudsoi Darius HystAspes and Xerxes from the 
■ GreeM. But the King was only the abstract sovereign: , 
the enjoyment of the country remained to the nuti&na them¬ 
selves ; whose obligations were comprised in the maintenance 
of the court and the "fiiatraps, and the contribution of the 
choicest part of their property. Uniform taxes first make 
their appearance under the goyemraent of Dariu^Hystaspes. 
Q^the occasion of a royal progress thtj districts of the em¬ 
pire visited had to give presents to the King; and from the 
amount of ‘these gifts we may infer thcf wealth of the unex¬ 
hausted provinces. the dominion of the Persians 

by no means oppressive, eitlier in secular or religious 
respects. The ,Persians, according to Herodotus, had no 
idols—-in fact miculed anthropomorphic representations of 
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the gods; but tfiey tolerated every religion^ although ‘there 
may be found exjlrcssions of wrath against idolatry. -Greek 
temples were destroyed, and the images of the gods broken 
in pieces. 


SYRIA AND SEMITIC WESTERN ASL\. 

One element—the coast territory—which also belonged 
to the Persian Empire, is especially represented by Syria. 
It was peculiarly import^t to the Persian Empire; for 
when Continental Persia set out on one of tts great expe* 
ditious, it was accompanied by Phceniciail as w'cll as by 
Greek navies. The Phoenician coast is but a v?py narrow' 
border,—often only two leagues broad,—which has the high 
mountains of Lebanon on the East. On the sea-coast lay a 
series of noble and rich cities, as Tyre, Sidon, Byblus, 
Berytus, carrying on great trade and commerce ; which last, 
however, was too isolated and confined to that particular 
country, to allow it to affeot the w'hole Persian state. Their 
commerce lay chiefly in the direction of the Mediterranean 
sea, and it reached thence far into the West. Through 
its intercourse with so many nations, Syria soon attained a 
high degree of culture. There the most beautiful fabrications 
in metals and precious-stones were prepared, and there the 
most important discoveries- e.g. of Glass and of Purple, were 
made. Written language there received its firSt devMopment, 
for in theii; intercourse with various nations, the need of it 
was soon fell? (So, to quote another example, Lord Macart¬ 
ney observes that in Canton itself, the Chinese had felt and 
expressed the need of a moi^ pliable v^itten language.) The 
Phcenicians discovered and first navigated the Atlantic 
Ocean. They .had set^ements "in Cyprus and Crete. In the’ 
remote islahd of Thasos, they worked gold mines/ In tW 
south and south-west of Spain they opened silver jpifles. In 
Africa they foui^ed Ihe colonies of Utica and Carthage. 
From Gades they sailed far down th» African coast, and ac¬ 
cording to some, even circumnavigated Africa. Prom Britain* 
they brought tin, and from^he Baltic,«Ptussian amber. 
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This •opens to ya an entirely new principle. Inactivity 
ceases, as also mere rude, valour: in their place appears the 
activity 6f Industry, and that considerate courage which, 
while it dares the perils of Jhe deep, rationally bethinks 
itself of the means of safety. Here everything depends, on 
Man’s activity, his courage, his intelligence; while the 
objects aimed ’it are also pursued in the interest of Man. 
Huimui will and activity here occupy the foreground, not 
T^ature and its bounty. Babylonia had its determinate 
share of territory, and human subsistence was there depen 
dent on tlu' course of the sun and the process of Nature 
generally. But the sailor relies ^fpon himself amid the fluc¬ 
tuations of the waves, and eye and heart must be always 
open. In like manner the principle of Industry involves the 
very opposite of what is received from Nature; for natural 
objects are,worked up for use and ornament. In Industry 
Man is an object to himself, and treats Nature as something 
subject to him, on which he impresses the seal of his activity. 
Intelligence is the valour needed here, and ingenuity is 
better than mere natural courage'.' At this point we see 
the nations freed' from the fear of Nature and its slavish 
bondage. 

If we compare their religious ideas with the above, we 
shall see in Babylon, in the Syrian tribes, and in Phrygia, 
first a rude, vulgar, sensual idolatry—a description of which, 
in its principal features is given in the Prophets. Nothing 
indeed more specific than idolatry is mentioned; and this is 
an ii\definitii.teynu The Chinese, the Hindoos, the Greeks, 
practise"idolatry; the Catholics, too, adore the images of. 
saints; but in the sphere of thought with w'hiclr wd are at 
present occupied, it is the powers of Nature and of pro¬ 
duction generally tlmti. constitute the object^of veneration; 
and the worship is luxury and pleasure. The Prophets give 
.the most terrible pictures of this,—though their repulsive 
character must be partly laid*to the -account of Ahe hatred 
O^Jews against neighbouring peoples. Such representations 
are partioiilarly-ample in the Book of Wisdom. Not only 
was there a worship of natural objects, Hiut also of the 
^iJJniversal Power of "Nature—Astarte, Cybele, Diana of 
iySphesus. The ■vv;or3hip paid was a sensuous intoxication, 
excess, and rdi'ehy: sensuality and cruelty are its two 
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characteristic tAits. “ When they keep thflirholy days’they 
act as if mad,” [“they are mad when they be merry,”— 
English Version] says tlie Book of Wisdom (xiv. 28). With 
a merely sensuops life—this being a form of consciousness 
which does not attain to generjil conceptions—cruelty is 
connected; because Nature itself is the Highest, so that Man 
has no value, or only the most trifling. Morecyer, the genius 
of such a polytheism involves the destruction of its conscious¬ 
ness on the part of Spirit in striving to identify itself with 
Nature, and the annihilation of the Spiritual generally. 
Thus we see children sacrificed—priests of Cybele subject¬ 
ing themselves to mutilatji^n—men making themselves eu¬ 
nuchs—women prostituting themselves in tile temple. As 
a feature of the court of Babylon it deserves^to be remarked, 
that when Daniel was brought up there, it was not required 
of him to take part in the religious observances ;* and more¬ 
over that food ceremonially pure was allowed him; that he 
w'as in requisition especially for interpreting the dreams of 
the King, because he hgd “ the spirit of the holy gods.” 
The King proposes to elevate himself above seiisuous life by 
dreams, as indications froqi a superior power. It is thus 
generally evident, that the bond of religion was lax, and 
that here no unity is to be found. For wo observe also 
adorations oflTered to images of kings ; the pow’cr of Nature 
and the King as a spiritual Power, are th'e Highest; so that 
in this form of idolatry there is manifested a perfect contrast 
to the Persian purity. 

Wd find on the other liand something quite difletent 
among the Khcenidans, that bold seafaring people. Hero-' 
dotus tells•us^ that at Tyre Hercules was worshipped. If 
the divinity in question is* not absolutely identical .with the 
Greek demigod^there must be understeod by that name one 
w'hose attributes nearly agree with his. This worship is 
particularly indicative of the q)iAraeter of the people; for it 
IS Hercules^of whom the Greeks say, that he raised himselj, 
to Olympus by dint of human courtfge and darings The 
idea of the Sun perhaps originated that of Hercules as en¬ 
gaged in his twelve-labours; but this Jiasis does not give us 
thejchief feature of the myth, which^is, that Hercules is that ■ 
scion of the gods who, by his vi|tuo and exertion, made him¬ 
self a god by human spirit and- valour; anti instead of 
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■ passing his life^iu idleness, spends it in hfirdahip and toil 
A second religions element is the worship of Admis, which 
takes plao4f in the towns of the coast, (it was celebrated in 
Egypt also by the Ptolemies) ; and respecting which wo firfd 
a notable passage in the Book of Wisdom (xiv. i3, «&c.), 
where it is said; “ The idols were not from the beginning,'— 
but were invented through the vain ambition of men, be¬ 
cause the latter are short-lived. Eor a father afflicted with 
untimely mourning, when he had made an image of his 
child (Adonis) early taken away, honoured him as a god, 
who was a,dead man, and delivered to those that were under 
him ceremonies and sacrifices ” V. nearly.) The feast of 
Adonis was veyy similar to the worship of Osiris—the com¬ 
memoration of bis death ;—a funeral festival, at which tho 
women broke out into tlic most extravagant lamentations 
over tho departed god. In India lamentation is suppressed 
•in the heroism of insensibility; uncomplaining, the women 
there plunge into the river, and the men, ingi'iiious in in¬ 
venting penances, impose upon themselves the direst tortures; 
for they give themselves up to the loss of vitality, in order 
to destroy consciousness in empty abstract contemplation. 
Here, on the oontraty, human pain becomes an element of 
Worship; in pain man realizes his subjectivity: it is ex¬ 
pected of him,—he may here indulge self-consciousness aud 
the feeling of actual existence. Life here regains its value. 
A liniversality of pain is established: for death becomes 
immanent in the Divine, and tho deity dies. Among the 
Persians wi'..Si\vv Light and Darkness struggling with each 
other, but here both ^riiiciples are united in one—the Abso¬ 
lute. The Negative is here, too, the merely Niftural; but 
as the death of a god, it is not a limitation attaching to an 
individual object, buk is pure l^egativity, itself. And this 
point is important, because the generic conception that has 
to be formed of Deity is Spirit; which involves, its being 
concrete, and having in it the element of negativity. , The 
‘(pialities of wisdom and power are also concrete qualities, 
but only m predicates; so that God eemaius abstract sub¬ 
stantial unity, in which differences themsfflves vanish, and 
not become organic elements (Momente) of this unity. • 
-■‘But here the Negative itself is a ighase of Deity,—the 
Natural — DeAth'-,—the worship appropriate to which is 
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grief. It is in tlfe celebration of the death «f Adonis, and 
of his resurrection, that the concrete is made consejous. 
Ad(^nis is a youth, who is torn from his parents by a too early 
death. In China, in the worship of ancestors, these latter 
enjoy divine honour. But parents in tluhr decease only pay 
the debt of Nature. When a youf/i is snatched away by 
death, the occurrence is regarded as contrary Jo the proper 
order of things ; and while affliction at the death of parents 
is no jvst affliction, in the case of youth death is a paradox. 
And this is the deeper element in tlie conception,—that in 
the Divinit}'^, Negativity—Antithesis—is manifested; and 
that the worship rendered to, him involves both elements— 
the pain felt for the divinity snatched away,.and the joy 
occasioned by his being found again. 


JUDJEA. 

The next people belonging to the Persian enTpire, in that 
wide circle of nationalities which it comprises,' is the Jewish. 
We find here, too, a canonical book—the Old Testament; in 
which the views of this people —whose principle is the exact 
opposite of the one just described—are exhibited. While 
among the Phoenician people the Spiritual was still limited 
by Nature, in the, ease of the Jews we find it entirely puri¬ 
fied ;—the pure product of Thought. Self-conception appears 
in tho field of consciousness, and the Spiritual'^ develbps 
itself in sha^ contrast to Nature and to union with it. It 
is true that we*observed at an earlier stage the p’ure concep¬ 
tion “ Brahm but only as the universal being of Nature; 
and with this linntation, that^rahm is fl6t himself an object 
of consciousness. Among the Persians we saw this abstract 
being become* an object .for. consciousness, but it was 
that of sensiibus intuition,—as Light. But the idea of Light^ 
has at this stage advanced to that of “ Jehovah the^re/y 
One. This forms^he pibint of separation betweenihe East 
and the West; Spirit descends into t|je depths of its own 
being, and recognizes the abstract iiindamental principle as^ 
the Spiritual. Nature,—which H the East is thf primary and 
fundamental existence,—is now depressed tcTthe condition of 
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a mere ereattre; and Spirit now occupies the first place 
God ia known as the creator of all men, as ho is of all 
nature, and as absolute causality generally. But this 
principle, as further conditioned, is exclmive Unity. This 
religion must necessarily possess -the element of exclusives 
ness, which ^consists essentially in this,—that only the One 
People whicfi adopts it, recognizes the One God, and is ac¬ 
knowledged by him. The God of «tho Jewish People is the 
God only of Abraham and of his seed: National. indi¬ 
viduality and a special local worship are involved in such a 
conceptien nf deity. Before him all other gods are false.: 
moreover the distinction between “true” and “false” is 
quite abstract; for as regards the false gods, not a of 
the Divine is cupposed to shine into them. But every form 
of spiritual force^ and a fdrtiori every religion is of such a 
nature, fhat whatever be its' peculiar .character, an affirma¬ 
tive element is necessarily contained in it. However 
erroneous a religion may be, it possesses truth, although in 
a mutilated phase. In every religion there is a divine pre- 
•sence, a divine relation; and a philosophy of History has to 
seek out the spiritual element; even in the most imperfect 
forms. But it does not follow that because it is a religion, 
it is thereforb good. We must not fall iflto the lax con¬ 
ception, that the content is of no importance, but only the 
form. This latitudinarian tolerance the Jewish religion 
does not admit, being absolutely exclusive. 

The Spiritual speaks itself here absolutely free of the Sen¬ 
suous^ a^ Nature is reduced to something merely external 
and undivine. This is the true and propej estimate of 
Nature at 'this stage; for only at a more advanced phase 
can the Idea attain a reconciliation [recognize itself] in this 
its alien form. ItJfiTfirst utterances will be in opposition to 
Nature; for Spirit, which had been hitherto dishonoured, 
now first attains its duo dignity, while Nature resumes its 
proper position. Nature is conceived as havidg the ground 
of itji existence in another,—as something posited, created; 
andthi^idea, that God is the lord* and creator of' Nature, 
leads men to regard God os the Exalted One, while the 
•whole of Nature is only his robe of glory, and is expended 
in his servicq. , In contrastWith this kind of exaltation, that 
which the Hiinfoo religion presents is only that of indefini* 
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tudc. In virtud <#f tte prevailing spirituality the Sensuous 
und Immoral arc no longer privileged, but disparaged un¬ 
godliness. Only the One—Spirit—the Non-sensuous is the 
TriJth ; Thought (jxists free for itself, and true morality and 
righteousness can now make their appearance ; for Ood is 
honoured by righteousness, and right-doing is ‘‘ walking in 
the way of the Lord.” With this is conjoin^ happiness, 
life and temporal prosperity as its reward; for it is said: 

“ that thou mayestlive long in the land.”—Here too also we 
have the possibility oin. historical view; for the understanding 
has become prosaic; putting the limited and circumscribed 
in its proper place, and comprehending it as the form proper 
to finite existence : Men are regarded as individuals, not as 
incarnations of G-od; Sun as Sun, Mountains as Moun¬ 
tains,—not as possessing Spirit and Will. 

We observe among this people a severe religiouli ceremo¬ 
nial, expressing a relation to pure Thought. The individual 
as concrete does not become free, because the Absolute itself 
is not comprehended as excrete Spirit; since Spirit still 
appears posited as non-spiritual—destitute of its proper 
characteristics. It is true th: 4 t subjective fedling is manifest, 
—the pure heart, repentance, devotion; but the particular 
concrete individuality has not become objective to itself in 
the .Absolute. It therefore remains closely bound to the 
observance of ceremonies and of the Law, the basis •of which 
latter is pure freedom in its abstract- form. The Jews 
possess that which makes them what they are, through the 
One: consequently the indifidual has no freednm^bi^itself. 
Spinoza regards the code of Moses as having been given by- 
God to thc* ^gw 8 for a punishment—a rod of correction. 

' The ia^i yj ^ m l ljp yer comes to the consciousness of iude- 
pendehce^^prli^t account we do not find among the Jews 
any belief in the immortality of the soul; for individuality 
does not exist jn and for itself., 3ut though in Judaism the 
Individual is*not respeefbd, the Family has inherent value; 
for the worship of Jehovah is' attached to the I’amil^^ and* 
it is consequently viev^d as a substantial existenflb. But 
the 3tate is an insfitution not consonant with the Judaistic 
principle, and it is alien to the legislation of Moses. In the 
idea of the Jews, Jehovah is.thelGod of Abral^m, of Isaac, 
und Jacob; who commanded them to depaA out of Egypt, 
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and gave theijji the land of Canaan. Tfce accounts of the 
Patriarchs attract our interest. We see in this liistory the 
transition from the patriarchal nomade condition to agri¬ 
culture. On the whole the Jewish history exhibits grand 
features of character; but it is disfigured by an exclusive 
bearing (sanetioiiedin its religion,) towardsthe genius of other 
nations, (thc^destruction of the inhabitants of Canaan being 
even commanded),—by want of cultjjire generally, and by the 
superstition arising frofn the idea of the high valu^f of their 
peculiar nationality. Miracles, too, form adisturbing feature 
in this hi^story— as history; for as far as concrete conscious¬ 
ness is not free, concrete perception is also not free; Natutp 
is nndeified,„but not yet understood. 

The Family .became a groat nation; through the conqntfst 
of Canaan, it took a whole country into posscssio^; 
erected a Temple for the entire people, in Jernsal« M ^».~ 'Bnt 
properly speaking no political union existed. JjnPlse of 
national danger heroes arose, who placed thomaJ|HPat the 
head of the armies -, though the nation during th^^riod was 
for the most part in subjection. Later on, chosen, 

and it was the) wrbo first rendered the J^Kpidepcndent. 

. David even made conquests. 'Originally t|^*legislation is 
adapted to a family only; yet in the books oiMoses the wish 
for a king is anticipated. The priests arc to choose him: he 
is not to be a foreigner,—not to have horsemen in large 
jiumbers,—and he is to have few wives. After a short period 
of glory the kingdom suffered internal disruption and was 
divided. ^fVs^^ there was only oiic tribe of Lovites and one 
Temple,— i.e. in Jerusalem,—idolatry was immediately intro¬ 
duced. The One God could not ho honom’CTi in different 
Temples, and there could not he two kiqgdottis attached to 
one religion. Ho^iever spiritual may he jihe conception of 
God as objective, the subjective side—the honour rendered to 
him—is still very limited a^id unspiritual in character. The 
two kingdoms, equally infelicitous in foreign* and domestic 
■^warfare, were at last‘subjected to the Assyrians and Babylo¬ 
nians ; through ■ Cyrus the Israelites obtained permission 
to return home and live according to theif- own laws. 
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EGYPT. 

Tlie Persian Empire is one that has passed away, and we 
have nothing buf melancholy relics of its glory. Its fairest 
and richest towns—such as Babylon, Susa, Persepolis—are 
razed to the ground; and only a few ruins marj their ancient 
site. Even in the more modern great cities of Persia,— 
Ispahan and Shiraz,—Half of them has become a ruin ; and 
they have not—as is the case with ancient Borne—developed 
a new life, but have lost their place almost entirely in the 
remembrance of the surrounding nations. Besides the other 
lands already enumerated as belonging to the Persian Era- 

£ ire, Egypt claims notice,—characteristicaljy tlie Land of 
luins; a land which from hoar antiquity has been regarded 
wMtli wonder, and which in recent times also has attracted 
tlie greatest interest. Its ruins, the final result of immense 
labour, surpass in the gigantic and monstrons, all that anti¬ 
quity has left us. 

In Egypt we see united*the elements whichdn the Persian 
monarcliy appeared singly. Wo found anmng the Persians 
tlie adoration of Light —regarded as the Essence of universal 
Nature. This principle then develops itself in phases which 
hold a position of iudifterence towards each other. The one 
is the immersion in the sensuous,—among the Babylonians 
and Syrians; the other is the Spiritual phase, which is two¬ 
fold:’ first as the incipient consciousness of the concrete Spirit 
in tlie worship of Adonis,* and then as purq a”4 abstract 
thought among the Jew's. In the former the concrele is de¬ 
ficient inunitjf; in the latter the concrete is altogether want¬ 
ing. The next problem is then, to harmonize these contra¬ 
dictory elements ; and this problem prints itself in Egypt. 
Of the representations which Egyptian Antiquity presents 
us with, one figure must be es^epiaJly noticed, viz. the Sphime 
—in itself 4 'riddle—an ambiguous form, half brute, half 
human. The Sphinx may be regarded as a symbol of .thfl* 
Egyptian Spirit. The human head looking out froiwthe brute 
body, exhibits Spirit as it begins to emerge from the merely . 
Natural—to tear itself loose therefrofti and already to look 
more lieely around it; withoutt however, entirely freeing it 
self froin the fetters Nature had imposed. '9'U% innumerable 
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edifices of the Jilgyptiaua arf* half below th<5 ground, and half 
rise above it into the air. Tiie whole land ja divided into a ' 
kingdom of life au^ kingdom of cleath. The colossal statue 
of MewMora resounWat the first glance of the young morning 
Sun ; though it is not yet tlie free light of Spirit Avith which 
it vibrates. Written language is still a hieroglyphic; and 
its basis is onjky the sensuous image, not the letter itself. ‘ 

Thus the memorials of Egypt theuiselves give us a multi- 
.tude of forms and images that express its character; aa'C 
• recogfiize a Spirit in them AA'hicli feels itself compressed; 
Avhich utters itself, but only in a sensuous mode. 

Egj'pt was always the Laud of Marvels, and lias remained 
so to the present day. It is from tlie Greeks especially 
that we get ipforraation respecting it, and chiefly from 
Herodotus. This intelligent historiographer himself visited 
the country of which he Avislied to give an account, and at its 
chief towns made acquaintance with the Egyptian priests. 
Of all that he saw and heard, he gives an accurate record; but 
the deeper symbolism of the Egyptian mytliology ho has re¬ 
frained from * unfolding. Tins ho regards as something 
sacred, and rospefcfeing Avhich he cannot so freely speak as of 
merely external objects. Besides him Diodorus Sieulus* is 
an authority of great importance ;• and among the Jewish 
historians, Josephus. 

In their architecture and hieroglyphics, the thoughts and 
conceptions of the Egyptians are expressed. A national 
work in the department of language is wanting: and that 
not only, t^.us, but to the Egyptf.ins themselves.; they could 
not have any, because they had not advanced to an under¬ 
standing of themselves. Nor was there any ^Egyptian*his¬ 
tory, until at last Ptolemy Philadelpbus,—he who had the 
sacred books of the d<nvs transl^ited into Greek,—-prompted 
the High-Priest Manetho to write an Egyptian history. Of 
this we have only extracts,-p-^list of TKiiigs ; which however 
have occasioned the greatest perplesities and osntradietory 
Vieves. To become aCTjAiaiuted with Egypt, vre must-for the 
most p*art4iavo recourse to the noticec of the ancients, and 
;,-the immense monuments that are left us. ' We find a number 
^anite w'alls on which hieroglyphics are graved,, and the 
ancients have mven us explications of some of thein, but 
which are quit4ia^ufficient.' In recent times attention has es* 
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pecially been retailed to then), and after many efforts some¬ 
thing at least the hieroglyphic writing has beeih deci¬ 
phered. The celebrated Englishman, Uomas ‘Young, first 
suggested a metjjod of discovery, and caned attention to the 
fact, that there are small surfaces separated from the other 
hieroglyphics, and in wliich a Greek translation is percepti¬ 
ble. By comparison Young made out three na)iies—Berenice, 
Cleopatra, and Ptolemy,—and this was the first step in deci¬ 
phering them. It was found at a later date, that a great part 
of the 'hieroglyphics are phonetic, that is, express sounds. 
Thus the figure of an eye denotes first the eye itself, but 
. secondly the first letter of the Egyptian word that means 
“ eye” (as in Hebrew the figure of a house, 5, . denotes the 
letter J, with which the word House, begins.) The 
celebrated Champollion (the younger), first called attention 
to the fact that the phonetic hieroglyphs arc intermingled 
with those which'mark conceptions; and thus classified the 
hieroglyplis and established settled principles for deciphering 
them. ( 

The History of Egypt, as we have it, is fullbf the greatest 
contradictions. The Mythical is blended with the Historical, 
and the statements arc as diverse as can be imagined. 
European literati liave eagerly investigated the lists given 
by Manetho and have relied upon thbra, and several names of 
kings have been confirmed by the recent discoveries. 
Herodotus says, that according to the statements of the 
priests, gods had formerly reigned over Egypt, and that 
from the first human king d(?wn to the King Sehho 341 genera¬ 
tions, or 11^340 years, had passed away ; but that the first 
human ruler ^as Menes (the resemblance of the name to 
the Greek Minos and the Hindoo Manu is striking*). With 
the exception of*the Thebaid#- its most sSutherU part—Egypt 
was said by them to have formed a lake; the Delta presents 
reliable evidepce pf having been produced by the silt of the 
Nile. As the Dutch fiavo gained their territory from thj^ 
sea, and have found means to sustain themselves upon it; 
so the Egyptians first acquired their country, and main¬ 
tained' its fertility by canals and Iqjres. An important 
feature in the history of Egypt is its descent from Upper to 
Lower Egypt—from the Souths the North.. With this is 
connected the consideration that Egypt prol^lably received its 
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culture from Ethiopia; principally from tie island Meroo, 
which^ according to recent hypotheses, wa( occupied by a 
sacerdotal people. Jp'hcbos in Upper Egypt was the most 
ancient residence orthe Egyptian kings. Ir Herodo¬ 

tus’s time it was in a state of dilapidation. The ruins of 
this city prcsejit the most enormous specimens of Egyptian 
architecture tiiat we are acquainted with. Considering 
their antiquity they are reraarkably.ivell preserved; W'hich 
is pai’tly owing to the periietually cloudless sky. The centre 
of the kingdom was then transferred to Memphis, not far 
from the modern Cairo; and lastly to Sais, in the Delta 
itself. The structmes that occur in tlie locality of this city. 
are of very late date and imperfectly preserved. Herodotus 
tells us that Memphis was referred to so remote a founder 
as Menes. Among the later kings must be especially 
noticed Sesostris, who, according to Champollion, is 
Ehamses the Great. To him in particular are referred u 
number of mouumeuts .and pictures in whitdi are depieted 
his triumphal processions, and tlv,> captives taken in battle. 
Herodotus speaks of his conquests in Syria, extending even 
to Colchis ; and illustrates his svtateinoiit by the great simi¬ 
larity between the manners of the Coichians and those of 
the Egyptians : these two nations and th(j Etliiopians were 
tlie only ones that had Always practised circumcision. He¬ 
rodotus says, moreover, that Sesostris had vast canals dug 
through the whole of Egypt, which served to convey the 
Avater of the Nile to every part. It may be generally re- 
marked‘ liiat •the more provident the government in Egypt 
was, so much the more regard did it pay to the maintenance 
of the canals, while under negligent governments the desert 
got the upper hand; for Egypt was engaged in a constant 
struggle with the fierceness of <chc heat and-with the water 
of the Nile. It appears from Herodotus, that the country 
had become impassable for- /cavalry in cqnscquence of the 
iUianals; while, on the^ contrary, we "see from *lie books of 
Moses^ l^w celebrated Egypt once was in’ this respect. 
Moses says that if the Jcws desired a ^ing, he must not 
marry too many wivqpf nor send for horses'from Egypt. . 

Next to Sesostris the Kings Cheop.s and Chephren deserve 
special mention. They are said to have built enormous 
pyramids and'etosed the temples of the priests. A son of 
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Cheops —Mycerkius—is said to have reopened them; after 
liim the Ethiopians invaded the country, - and their 'king, 
Sabaco, made himself sovereign of Egygjj^ But Anysis, the 
successor of Mycprinus, lied into the marshes—to the mouth 
of the Nile ; only after the departure of the Ethiopians did 
he make his appearance again. Ho was succeeded by Setho, 
who had been a priest of Phtha (supposed to fce the same as 
Hephajstus) : under his government, Sennacherib, Kihg of 
the Assyrians, invaded the country. Setho had always 
treated the warrior-caste with great disrespect; and even 
robbed them of their lands; and when he invoked their 
assistance, they refused it. He was obliged therefore to 
issue a general summons to the Egyptians, and assembled a 
host composed of hucksters, artisans, and •market people. 
In the Bible we are told that the enemies fled, apd that it 
was the angels who routed them ; but Herodotus relates 
that field-mice came in the night and gnawed the quivers 
and bows of the enemy, so that the latter, deprived of their 
weapons, were compelled ko flee. After the death of Setho, 
tlie Egyptians (Herodotus tells us) regarejed themselves as 
free, and chose themsclvea twelve kings, who formed a 
federal union,—as a symbol of w'hieh they built the Laby¬ 
rinth, consisting of an immense number of rooms and hallp, 
above and below ground. In the year 650 b.o. one of these 
kin^s, Psammitichus, with the help of the lonians and 
Canans (to whom he promised land in Lower Egypt,) ex¬ 
pelled the eleven other kin^s. Till that time Egypt had re¬ 
mained secluded from the rest of the world ;‘ainort sea it 
had established no connection with other nations. Psammi¬ 
tichus comra'eiifted such a connection, and thereby led the way 
to the ruin of Egypt. Erom this point the history becomes 
clearer, because •it is based t)n Greek accounts. Psammi¬ 
tichus was followed by Necho, who began to dig a canal, 
which was to pnite the^ Nile with the lied Sea, but which 
was not completed until the reign of I^arius Noth us. The* 

plan of uniting the Mediterranean Sea with the^Ambian 
Gulf, and the wi(Jp oc^an, is not so advantageous as might 
be supposed; since in the !^d Sea—wlwfih on other accounts 
is very difficult to navigate—there prevails for about nine 
months in the year a constant north wind, s^ that it is only 
during three months that the passage from sou'th to north is 
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feasible. Necho was followed by Fsammif, and the latter 
by A 7 )ries, who led an army against Sidon, ^nd engaged witli 
tfce l^rians by sea; against Cyrene also he sent an army, 
winch was almost annihilated by the Cyrenians. The 
Egyptians rebelled against him, accusing liim of wishing to 
lead them to, destruction; but this revolt was probably 
caused by t^e favour shewn by him to the Carians anil 
loniiuis. Ainasis placed himself at ^Jthe head of the rebels, 
conquered the king, and possessed himself of the throne. 
By ilerodotus ho is depicted as a humorous monarch, who, 
however, did not-always maintain the dignity of the throne. 
From a very humble station he had raised himself to royalty 
by ability, astuteness, and intelligence, and he exhibited in 
all other relations the same keen understanding. In the 
morning he held his court of judicature, and listened to the 
coraplainfs of the ])eople; but in the aftonioon, feasted and 
surrendered himself to pleasure. To his friends, who blamed 
him on this account, and told him that he ought to give the 
whole day to business, he made answer: “ If the bow is con¬ 
stantly on the stretch, it becomes useless or breaks.” As 
the Egyptians thought less of him on account of his mean 
descent, he had a golden basin—used for washing the feet— 
made into the image of a god in high honour among the 
Egyptians; this he meant as a symbol of his own eleva¬ 
tion. Herodotus relates, moreover, tliat he indulged • in 
excesses as a private man, dissipated the whole of his pro¬ 
perty, and then betook himself to stealing. This contrast 
of a vu'gir eoul and a keen intellect is characteristic in an 
Egyptian king. 

Amasis drew down upon him the ill-will of King Cambyses. 
Cyrus desired an oculist from the Egyptians; for at that 
time the Egyptiat*. oculists ^cre very famous, their skill 
having been called out by the numerous eye-diseases preva¬ 
lent in Egypt. This oculist, to revenge himself for having 
j^beeu sent out of the country, advised Gambles to ask for 
“the ijaughter of Amasis in marriage; knowing well that 
Amasia ^ould either be rendered rmhappy by giving her 
to him, or on the other hand, incur the wrath of Cam- 
byses by refusing. * Xmasis would not give hib daughter to 
Cambyses, because the latter desired her as au inferior wife 
(tor his lawfuir spouse must be a Persian) ; but sent him, 
milder the name of his own daughter, that of Apries, who 
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afterwards discovered her real name to Cambyaes. The 
latter was so inlensed at the deception, that he led arfexpe¬ 
dition against EgyptJ conquered that CMJnntry, and united it 
with the Pcrsiaik Empire. 

As to the Egyptian Spirit, it deserves mentioji here, that 
the Elians in Herodotus’s narrative call the Egyptians the 
Avisest of mankind. It also surprises us to fintl among them, 
in the vicinity of Afitcan stupidity, reflective intelligence, 
a thoroughly rational organization characterizing all institu¬ 
tions, and most astonishing works of art. The Egyptians 
were, like the Hindoos, divided into castes, and the children 
always continued the trade and business of their parents. 
On this account, also, the Mechanical and Tethnical in the 
arts was so much developed here; while the tiereditary trans¬ 
mission of occupations did not produce the same disadvan¬ 
tageous results in the character of the Egyptians as in India. 
Herodotus mentions the seven following castes : the priests, 
the warriors, the neatherds, the swineherds, the merchants (or 
trading population genesally) the interpreters—who seem 
only at a later date to have constituted a separate class—and, 
lastly, the searfaring class. Agriculturists are not named here, 
probably because agriculture was the occupation of several 
castes, as, e.p., the warriors, to whom a portion of the land 
was given. Diodorus and Strabo give a diflerent account of 
these caste-divisions. Only priests, warriors, herdsmen, dgri- 
culturist8,and artificers are mentioned, to which latter,perhaps, 
tradesmen also belong, l^rodotus says of the priests, that 
they in particular received arable land, and hdd itTStiltivated 
for rent; fgr the land generally was in the possession of the 
priests, warriors, and kings. Joseph was a minister of the 
king, according to Holy Scripture, an^ contrived to'make 
him master all landefl property. But the several 
occupations did not remain so stereotyped as among the 
Hindoos; fear we the iksraelites, who tiere originally 
herdsmen, elhployed also as manual lajiourers: and there we* 
a king—as stated above—who formed an -army ^f manual 
labourers alone., Th*e castes are not rigidly fixed, but 
stn^gle with and come into contact*\vth one another: we 
often find cases of theirst Being broken up and in a state of 
rebellion. The warrior-caste, at one time discontented on 
account of their not being released from th^ abodes in the 
direction of Nubia, and aesf)erate at nui being able to make 
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uae of their landj, betakes itself to Mcroe, end foreign mer 
cenaries are introduced into the country. ^ 

Of the mo(/e of life among the Egyptians, Herodotus 
supplies a very detailed account, giving prominence to 
everything which appears to him to deviate from Greek 
manners. Thus the Egyptians had physicians specially de¬ 
voted to part'cular diseases; the women were engaged.in 
out-door occupations, while the mcn>' remained at home to 
weave. In one part of Egypt polygamy prevailed; in 
another, monogamy; the women had but one garment, the 
men two; they wash and bathe much, and undergo purifica¬ 
tion every month. All this points to a condition of settled 
peace. As to^arrangemonts of police, the law required that 
every Egyptian .^should present himself, at a time appointed, 
before the superintendent under whom ho lived, and state 
from what resources he obtained his livelihood. If he 
could not refer to any, he was punished with death. This 
law, however, was of no earlier date tliau Amasis. The 
greatest care, moreover, was observed in the division of the 
arable laud, ah also in planning canals and dikes; under 
•Sabaco, the Ethiopian king, says Herodotus, many cities 
_ were elevated by dikes. 

' The business of courts of justice was administered with 
very great care. They consisted of thirty judges nominated 
by tlie district, and who chose their own president. Pleadings 
were conducted in writing, and proceeded as far as tlm 
“ rejoinder.” Diodorus thinks this plan very eflectual, in 
obviating-the perverting influeneb' of forensic oratory, and of 
the sympathy of the judges. The latter pronounced sentence 
silently, and in a hieroglyphical manner. llfiroHotus says, 
that they had a symbol of truth on their breasts, and turned 
it towards that side*in whose favour the cauce was decided, 
or adorned the victorious party with it. The king himself 
had to take part in judicial, lousiness every day. Theft, we 
are told, was forbidden; but the law cbmmanded*^Lhat thieves 
Blioul(^,inform against themselves. If they did so, they were 
not pimished, but, on the contrary, wftre allowed to keep a 
fourth part of what they had stolen, 'fhis perhaps -was 
designed to excite and keep in* ^xcrciso that cunning for 
which the Egyptians were so®celebrated. 

The intellig^rfbe displayed in their legislative economy, ap¬ 
pears characteristic of the Egyptians. This intelligence, which 
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manifests itself in the practical, we also recognize in the 
productions of {I’t and science. The Egyptians are reported 
to have divided Tihe year into'twelve months, and each month 
into thirty days. At the end of the year they intercalated 
five additional days, and Herodotus says that their arrange¬ 
ment was better than that of the Greeks. The intelligence 
of the Egyptians especially strikes us in the dexiartment of ' 
mechanics. Their vast edifices—such as nd other nation 
lias to exhibit, and whffch excel all others in solidity and size 
—sufficiently prove their artistic skill; to whose cultivation 
they could largely devote themselves, because the inferior 
castes did not trouble themselves with political matters. 
Diodorus Siculus says, that Egypt was the only country in 
which the citizens did not trouble themselfes about the 
state, but gave their whole attention to their^rivate business-. 
Greeks and Eomans must have been especially astonished at 
such a state of things. 

On account of its judicious economy, Egypt was regarded 
bjr the ancients as tlie pattern of a morally regulated con¬ 
dition of things—as an ideal such as Pythagqpas realized in 
a limited select society, and Plato sketched on a larger scale. 
But in such ideals no account is taken of passion. A plan 
of society that is to be adopted and acted upon, as an 
absolutely complete one,—in which everything has been con¬ 
sidered, and especially the education and habituation to it, 
necessary to its becoming a second nature,—is altogether. 
opposed to the nature of Spirit, which makes contemporary 
life the object on which it a^ts; itself being the infinite impulse 
of activity to alter its forma. This impulse also fexpreSljed itself 
in Egypt tu a jjeculiar way. It would appear at first as if a 
condition of things so regular, so determinate in every par¬ 
ticular, contained nothing that had a ^culiarity entirely its 
own. The introduction of •a religious element w^onld seem 
to be an affair of no critical moment, provided the higher 
necessities of men wei^^ satisfied; wo should in fact rather 
expect that'it would be introduced iij a peaceful way and in 
accordance with the moral arrangement of things already 
mentioned. in contemplating the Religion of the Egyp¬ 

tians, we are surprised by the strangest and most wonderful 

E heuomena, and perceive thajj this calm order of things, 
ound fast by legislative enactment, is nojjjlike that of we 
Chinese, but that we have here to do withtTSpirit entirely 
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different— one fjill of stirring and urgent .impulses. • Wo 
have here the African element, in combinat^n with Oriental 
massiveness, transplanted to the Meditonanean Sea, that 
grand locale of the display of nationalities; d)ut in such a 
manner, that here there is no connection with foreign nations, 
—this inode of stimulating intellect appearing superfluous; 
for we have here a prodigious urgent striving within the 
nationality itself, and which within its own circle shoots out 
into an objective realization of itself in the most monstrous 
productions. It is that African imprisonment of ideas 
combined with the infinite impulse of the spirit to realize 
itself objectively, which we find here. But Spirit has still, 
as it were, an iron band around its forehead ; so that it 
cannot attain to the free consciousness of its existence, but 
produces this only as the problem, the enigma of its being. 

The fundamental conception of that which the Egyptians 
regard as the essence of being, rests on the determinate 
character of the-natural ivorld, in which they live; and more 
particularly on the determinate pliysical circle which the 
Nile and thc' Sun mark out. Tliese two are strictly con¬ 
nected,—the position of the Sun and that of the Nile; and 
to the Egyptian this is all in ail. TIic Nile is that which 
essentially determines the’ boundaries of thc country; be¬ 
yond the Nile-valley begins the desert; on the north, Egypt 
is shut in by the sea, and on thc south by torrid beat. The 
first Arab leader that• conquered Egypt, writes to the 
Caliph Omar: “ Egypt is first a vast sea of dust; then a 
sea of |ia;sh .water; lastly, it is a great sea of flowers. 
It never raius there; towards the end of July dew falls, 
and then the Nile begins to overflow its bankspatid Egypt 
resembles a sea of islands.” • (Herodotus compares Egypt, 
during this periqd, ‘i'ith the isjpnds in the .dilgean.) iAe 
Nile • leaves behind it prodigious multitudes of Jiving 
creatures: then appear moving and creeping things innu¬ 
merable ; soon after, man begins to sow the aground, and 
fne harvest is very abundant. Thus the existence of the 
Egyptian does not depend on the brightness of the sun, or the 
quantity of rain. Eor him, on the contrary*, there exist only 
those perfectly simplb conditions, which form the basis of 
his mode of life and its occupations. There is a definite 
physical cycle^ivhich the Nile pursues, and which is con- 
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nccted witli the course of the Sun; the ,kttcr advances, 
reaches its culmination, and then retrogrades. Sq also 
docs the Nile. ^ . 

This basis of the life of the Egyptians determines more¬ 
over the particular tenor of their religious views. A pon-' 
troversy has long been waged respecting the sense and 
meaning of the Egyptian religion. As early ^s the reign of 
Tiberius,' tlie Stoic Chseremon, who had been in Egypt, ' 
explains it in a purely materialistic sense. The New rla- 
toniats take a directly opposite view', regarding all as symbols 
of a spiritual meaning, and thus making this religion a pure 
Idealism. Each of these representations is one-sided. Natural 
and spiritual powers are regarded as most intijnately united, 
—(the free spiritual import, however, has no^ been, developed 
at this stage of thought),—but in such a way, that the ex- 
.treraes of the antithesis were united in the harsheift contrast. 
We have spoken of the Nile, of the Sun, and of the vegeta¬ 
tion depending upon them. This limited view of Nature 
gives the principle of the religion, and its subject-matter is 

S rimarily a history. The^Nile and the Sun constitute the 
ivinilies, conceived under human forms; •and the course of 
nature and the mythological history is the same. In the 
winter solstice the power of the sun has reached its mini¬ 
mum, and must Ije born anew. Thus also Osiris appears as 
bom; but he is killed by Typhoii,—his brother and enemy,— 
the burning wind of the desert. Isis, the Earth,—from whom 
tlie aid of the Sun and of the Nile has been withdrawn,— 
yearns after him : she gathers the scattered bqtios^iif Oairia, 
and raises her lamentation for him, and all Egypt bewails with 
her the deflilfc of Osiris, in a song which Herodotus calls 
Maneros, Maneros he reports to have been the only son 
of the first kin^ of the Eg;jptians, antkto have died prema¬ 
turely ; this song being also the Linus-Song of the Greeks, 
and the only song which the E^ptians have. Here again 
pain is regarjjed as something divine, and the same honour 
IS assigned to it here as among the IPlioenicians. Herme/ 
then embalms Osiris j ,and his grave is shewn ih various 
places. Osiris i» now judge of the dea’d, and lord of the 
kingdom of the Shades. These are the Ifeading ideas. Osiris, 
the Sun, the Nile; this triplicity of being is united in one 
knot. The Sun is the symbol, in which Osigp and the his* 
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tory of that god-are recognized, and the Niteis likewise sue 
asy 4 ibol. The concrete Egyptian iinaginaWion also ascribe 
to Osiris and Isrs the introduction of agriculture, the invor 
tion of the plough, the hoe, &c.; for Osiris gives not onl 
thg useful itself—the fertility of the earth—but, nioreovei 
the means of making use of it. lie also gives men laws, 
civil order apil a religious ritual; he tlius places in men’ 
hands the means of labour, and secures its result. • Osiris i, 
also the symbol of the seed which is placed in the earth, am 
thou springs up,—as also of the course of life. Thus W( 
find this heterogeneous duality—the phenomena of Katun 
aud the Spiritual—woven together into one knot. 

The parallelism of the course of human life with the Nile 
the Sun and Osjris, is not to be regarded as a mere allegory,— 
as if the principle of birth, of increase iu strengtli, of the cul¬ 
mination ‘of vigour and fertility, of decline and weakness, ex¬ 
hibited itself ill these different phenomena, iu an equal oi 
similar way ; but in tliis variety imagination conceived only 
one subject, one vitality. This unity is, however, quite ab¬ 
stract : the heterogeneous elemeiit shews itself tlierein as 
pressing and dicing, and in a confusion whicli sharply con¬ 
trasts with Grreck perspicuity. ' Osiris represents the Nile 
and the Sun: Sun and Nile are, on the other hand, syeibols 
of human life—each one is signification and symbol at the 
same time; the symbol is changed into signification, and 
this latter becomes symbol of that symbol, which itself then 
becomes signification. None of these phases' of existence is 
a Type^ithqut being at the naaftc time a Signification; eacli 
is both; tlie one is explained by the other. Thus there 
arises one pregnant conception, composed oft many concep¬ 
tions, in w’hich each fundamental nodus retains its indi¬ 
viduality, so that^they are pot resolved into a general 
idea. The general idea—the thought itself, wluclj forms 
the bond of analogy—does not present itself to the con¬ 
sciousness purely and freely as such, but reuigjns concealed 
'as an internal connection. We have a consolidated indi- 
vidualityv combining various plicnomflnal aspects; and which 
on the one hand is fanciful, on account oG the combination 
of- apparently dispsA'aie material, but on the other hand 
internally and essentially c«nuected, because these various 
appearancesa particular prosaic matter of fact. 
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Besides this fundamental conception, observe several 
special divinities, of 'whom Herodotus reckons three cktsses. 
Of the first ho mentions eight gods; of the second twelve; 
of the third an indefinite number, who occupy the position 
towards the uni1:y of Osiris of specific manifestations. In 
tlu} first class, Fire and its use appears as Phtha, also as 
Knef, who is besides represented as the Good Genius; but 
the Nile itself is held to bo that Genius, and thus abstrac¬ 
tions are changed into concrete conceptions. Ammon is 
regarded as a great divinity, with whom is associated the 
determination of the equinox: it is he, moreover, who, gives 
oracles. But Osiris is similarly represented as the founder 
of oracular manifestations. So the Procreative Power, 
banished by Osiris, is represented as a particular divinity. 
But Osiris is himself this Procreative Power. Isis is the 
Earth, tho Moon, tlie receptive fertility of Nature. As an 
important element in the conception Osiris, Anuhis (Thoth), 
—the Egyptian Hermes—must bo specially noticed. In 
human activity and inveii^ou, and in tho economy of legisla¬ 
tion, the Spiritual, as such, is embodied ; ond^bteomes in this 
form—which is itself deteripinatc and limited—an object of 
consciousness. Here we hare the Spiritual, not as one 
infinite, independent sovereignty over nature, but as a par¬ 
ticular existeuce, side by side with the powers of Nature— 
characterized also by intrinsic particularity. And thus the 
Egyptians had also specific divinities, conceived as spiritual 
activities and forces; but partly intrinsically limited,-:— 
partly [so, as] contemplated under natural symbols*^* 

The Egyptian Hermes is celebrated as exhibiting the 
^iritual side if their theism. According to Jamblichus, the 
Egyptian priests immemorially prefixed to all their inven¬ 
tions the name Jlermes : Etsatostbenes/^herefore, called his 
book, which treated of the entire science of Egypt— 
“ Hermes.” Anubis is callech the friend and companion of 
Osiris. To Wm is asefibed the invention of writmg, and o^ 
science generally—of grammar, aslfonomy, mensuration, 
music, and medicine, it was ho who first divided tHb dav into 
twelve hours; he ^as moreover the fii^t lawgiver, the fijrat in¬ 
structor, in religious observances and objects,and in gymnastics 
and orchestics; and it was he wlto discovered tli^ olive. But, 
notwithstanding all these spiritual attributasi^this divinity 
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is something qucte other than the God of thought. Only 
partiq^ilar human arts and inventions arelass6ciated_ •witli 
him. Kot only so; but he entirely falls back into involve¬ 
ment in existence, and is degraded under gliysical symbols. 
He is represented with a dog s head, as an imbruted god; 
and besides this mask, a particular natural object is boqnd 
up with the ^inception of this divinity; for he is at the 
same time Sirius, the Dog-Star. Hp is thus as limited in 
respect of what he embodies, as sensuous in the positive 
existence ascribed to him. It may be incidentally remarked, 
that as Ideas and Nature are not distinguished from each 
other, in the same way the arts and appliances of human 
life are not deyeloped and arranged so as to form a rational 
circle of aims ar^d means. Thus medicine,—deliberation re¬ 
specting corporeal disease—as also the whole range of 
deliberatidh. and resolve with regard to undertakings in life; 
—was subjected to the most multifarious superstition in the 
way of reliance on oracles and magic arts. Astronomy was 
also essentially Astrology, and ' ‘•n affair of magic, 

but more particularly of Astrology. Aii .-jtrological and 
sympathetic supel^tition may be traced to Egypt. 

• Egyptian Worship is chiefly 2oolatry. We have observed 
the union here presented between the Spiritual and the 
Natural: the more advanced and elevated side of this con¬ 
ception is the fact that the Egyptians, while they observed the 
Spiritual as manifested in the Nile, the Sun, and the sowing 
of seed, took the same view of the life of animals. To us 
Zoolatr^pis repulsive. We may^reconcile ourselves to the 
adoration of the material heaven, but the worship of brutes 
ts alien to us; for the abstract natmal elemeKtrfieems to us 
more generic, and therefore more worthy of veneration. 
Yet it is certain that the uatiqns who worsjiipped the Sun 
and the Stars by no means occupy a higher grade than those 
who adore brutes, but conti^ariwise; for in the brute world 
the Egyptians contemplate a hiddeif and incomprehensible 
^rincip-e. ’ We also, 'when we contemplate the life and 
actions o^brutes, are astonished at thoir instinct,—the adap¬ 
tation of their moveinents to the object intended,—their 
restlessness, excitability, and liveliness; for they are.exceed- 
ingly quick and discerning nn pursuing the- en^s of their 
existence, wh^]i^ they are at the same time silent and shut 
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up within themfielves. We cannot make out what it ia that 
“ posscsaes ” t^ae creatures, and cannot rely on them. A. 
black tom-cat, Vith its glowing eyes and its now gliding, 
now quick and darting movement, has been deemed the 
presence of a* malignant being—a mysterious reserved 
spectre: the dog, the canary-bird, on the contrary, appear 
friendly and sympathizing. The lower animqjs are the truly 
Incomprehensible. A gnan cannot by imagination or concep¬ 
tion enter into the nature of a dog, whatever resemblance he 
himself might have to it; it remains something altogether 
alien to him. It is in two departments that the so-called 
Incomprehensible meets us—in diving Nature and in Spirit. 
Hut in very deed it is only in Nature that ye have to en¬ 
counter the Incomprehensible; for the btfing manifest to 
itself is the essence, [supplies the very definition of] Spirit; 
Spirit understands and comprehends Spirit. The obtuse 
self-consciousness of the Egyptians, therefore, to which the 
thought of human freedom is not yet revealed, worships the 
' soul as still shut up witl^u and dulled by the physical or¬ 
ganization, and sympathizes with brute We find a 

veneration of mere vitality^among other nfttions also: some¬ 
times expressly, as among the Hindoos and all the Mon¬ 
golians; sometimes in mere traces, as among the Jews: 
“ Tliou slialt not eat the blood of animals, for in it is the life 
of the animal.” The Greeks and liomans also regarded 
birds as specially intelligent,’ believing that what in the 
human spirit was not revealed—the 'Incomprehensible and 
U igher—was to be found m them. But among tha^gyptians 
this worship of beasts was carried to excess under the forms 
of a most stn()id and non-human superstition.' The worship 
of brutes was among them a matter of particular and de¬ 
tailed arrangeipent: each diptrict had a-brute deity of its own 
—a cat, an ibis, a crocodile, &c. Great establishments were 
provided for them ; beautiful mqteg were assigned them; and, 
like human hhings, they were embalmed after death. The bulla 
were buried, but with their horns protruding above their 
graves; the bulls emlvodying Apis bad splendid dtonuments, 
and some of the pyramids must be Iqokeu upon as such. Ip 
one of those that have been opened, fhere was found in the 
most central apartment a beautiful alabaster ^oifin ; and on 
closer examination^t was found that the bois^ enclosed wore 
those of the ox. This reverence for brutes was often carried 
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to the most absurd excess of severity. If a man killed one 
desigijedly, lie was punished with death; bu?, even the unde¬ 
signed killing of some animals might entail death. It is 
related, that once when a Roman in Alc:^andria billed a cat, 
an insurrection ensued, in which the Egyptians murdered 
the aggressor. They wmuld let human beings perish by 
famine, rather rthan allow the sacred animals to be killed, or 
the provision made for them trenched upon. Still more 
than mere vitality, the universal vis vitae of productive nature 
was venerated in a Phallus-worship; which the G-rQcks.also 
adopted into the riles paid by them to Dionysus. With 
this worship the greatest excesses w'ere connected. 

The brute form is, on the other hand, turned into a 
symbol; it is also partly degraded to a mere hieroglyphical 
sign. I refer here to the innumerable figures on the Egyp¬ 
tian monuments, of sparrow-hawks or falcons, dung-beetles, 
scarabaei, &c. It is not known what ideas such figures 
symbolized, and wo can scarcely think that a satisfactory , 
view of this very obscure subject ,is attainable. The dung- 
beetle is said tb (be the symbol of generation,—of the sun and. 
its course; the Ibis, that of the ^file’s overfiowing; birds of 
the hawk tribe, of prophecy—of the year—of pity. The 
strangeness of these combinations results from the circum¬ 
stance that we have not, as in our idea of poetical invention, 
a general conception embodied in an imago; but, conversely, 
we begin Avith a concept in the sphere of sense, and imagina¬ 
tion conducts us into the same sphere again. But we observ’e 
the conce;:tioa liberating itself fr6m the direct animal form, 
and the continued contemplation of it; and that which w as 
only surmised and aimed at in that form, advancing to com¬ 
prehensibility jgid conceivableness. The hidden moaning— 
the Spiritual—emerges as a h::man face from the brute. 
The multiform sphinxes, with lions’ bodies and virgins’ 
heads,—or as male sphinxes (av^poc^f^yec) with beards,—are 
evidence supporting the view, that the meaning of the Spiritual 
is the problem which tile Egyptians proposed to themselves; 
as the eni^a generally is not the utterance of something 
unknown, but is the challenge to discover it,-^implying a wish 
to be revealed. But conversely, the human form is mso dis¬ 
figured by a bcute face, with ‘the view of* giving it a specific 
and definite c’ij^ssion. The refined art of Greece is able 
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to attain a specific expression through the spiritual character 
given to an imag^ in the form of heauty, and does not jieed 
to deform the hijfman face in order to he understood. The 
Egyptians appended an explanation to the human forms, 
even of thfl godst by means of heads and masks of brutes; 
Anubis e.g. has a dog’s head, Isis, a lion’s head with bull’s 
horns, &c. The priests, also, in performing their functions, 
are masked as falcons, jackals, bulls, «fcc.; in {he same way 
tlie surgeon, who has taken out the bowels of the dead (re- 
])resented as fleeing, for he has laid sacrilegious h^nds on ao 
object once hallowed by life); so also the embalmers and • 
the scribes. The sparrow-hawk, w’ith a human head and 
outspread wings, denotes tlie soul flying througli material 
space, in order to animate a new body. 1*116 Egyptian 
imagination also created new forms — combinations of differ¬ 
ent animals: serpents with bulls’ and rams’ heads,'bodies of 
lions with rams’ heads, &c. 

We thus see Egypt intellectually confined by a narrow', 
involved, close viewr of Nature, but breaking through this; 
impelling it to self-contradJfcticn, and proposing to itself the 
problem which that contradiction implies. [Egyptian] 

principle does not remain sdtistied with its primary condi¬ 
tions, but points to that other meaning and spirit which lies 
concealed beneath the surface. 

In the view just given, w'e saw the Egyptian Spirit work¬ 
ing itself free from natural forms. This urging, powerful 
Spirit, however, was not able to rest in the subjective con¬ 
ception of that view of things which we have now Ijgon con¬ 
sidering, but was impelled to presentit to external conscious¬ 
ness and outiWMd vision by means of .Art.—For the religion 
of the Eternal One—the Formless,—Art is not only unsatis- 
lying, but—since its dbgect essentially and .exclusively occupies 
the thought—something sinffll. But Spirit, occupied with 
the contemplation of particular natural forms,—^eing at 
the same timev a striving and* plastic Spirit,—changes the 
direct, natural view% e.^., of the Nile, the Sun, &c., te ' 
• images, in which Spirit has a share. It is, as we l»ve Seen, 
symbolizing Spirit^ and as such, it endeavours to master 
these symbolizations, and to present tBcm clearly before the 
mind. The more enigmatiem and obscure it is to itself, so 
much the more does it feel the impulse to lajjj^oflr to deliver 
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itself from its imprisonmeut, and to gain a clear objiBctive 
view^of itself. 

It'* is the distinguishing feature of the Egyptian Spirit, 
that it stands before us as this mighty ta£k<master. It ia 
not splendour, arnuseraeut, pleasure, or 'the like that it 
seeks, The force which urges it is the impulse of self-com¬ 
prehension ; and it has no other material or ground to work 
on, in order -iiq teach itself what it is—to realize itself for 
itself—than this working out its fhouglits in stone; and 
vhat it engraves on the stone are its enigmas,—these hiero¬ 
glyphs. They are of two kinds—hieroglyphs proper, designed 
rather to express language, and having reference to subjec¬ 
tive conception ; and a class of hieroglyphs of a ditterent kind, 
viz. those enormous masses of architecture and sculpture, with 
which Egypt ia covered. While among other nations history 
consists of a series of events,—-as, e.g., that of the Komans, 
who century after century, lived only with a view to conquest, 
and accomplished the subjugation of the world,—the Egyp¬ 
tians raised an empire equally mighty—of achievements 
in works of art, whose ruins pi^ivo their indestructibility, 
and which are’''greater and more worthy of astonishment 
than all other works of ancient or modern time. 

Of these works 1 will mention no others than those 
devoted to the dead, and which especially attract our atten¬ 
tion. These are, the enormous excavations in the hills along 
the Nile at Thebes, whose passages and chambers are entirely 
filled with mummies,—subterranean abodes as large as the 
largest mining works of our time : next, the great field of 
the dea5’ in the plain of Sais, with its walla and vaults: 
thirdly, those Wonders of the World, the Pvraraids, whose 
destination,. though stated long ago by Herodotus and 
Diodorus, has beer only recently expressly confirmed,—to 
the efiect, via., that these prodigious crystals, with their 
geometrical rcgularitv, contain dead bodies: and lastly, that 
most astonishing wort, the Ttfmbs of^the Kings, of which one 
'has been opened by Eelzoni in modem times.' 

It Ms cf essential moment to observe, what importance 
this realm of the dead bad for the Egyptian: we may thence 
gather what idea he<h&d of man. Eor in the Dead, man con¬ 
ceives of man os stripped of all adventitious wrappages—as 
reduced to essential nature. But that whi<m< a people 
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rogards as man in his essential clmracteristics, that it is 
itself—such is i^,. character. ’ , 

In the first jiacq, we must here cite the remarkable fact 
which Herodotts tells us, viz., that the Egyptians were the 
■ first to express the thought that the soul of man is immortal. 
But this proposition that the soul is immortal, is intended 
to mean that it is something other than Nature—that Spirit 
is inherently independent. The ne plus ultra of blessedness 
among the Hindoos, tvas the passing over into abstract 
unity,—into Nothingness. On the other hand, subjectivity, 
when free, is inherently infinite: the Kingdom of free 
Spirit is therefore the Kingdom of the Invisible,—such as 
Hades was conceived by the Greeks. This presents itself to 
men first as the empire of death,—to the i^yptians as the 
Reahn of the Dead. 

The idea that Spirit is immortal, involved this,—that 
the human individual inherently possesses infinite value. 
The merely Natural appears limited,—absolutely dependent 
upon something other than itself,—and has its existence in 
that other; but Immortality involves the inherent infini_^de 
;of Spirit. This idea is first found amon^the EgyptKns. 
But it must be added, thht the soul was known' to the 
^ Egyptians previously only as an atom—that is, as something 
concrete and particular. For with that view is immediately 
connected the notion of Metempsychosis—the idea that the 
soul of man may also become the tenant of the body of a 
brute. Aristotle too speaks of this idea, and despatches it 
in few words. Every sul^ject, he says, has ita^|j|piticular 
organs, for its peculiar mode of action : so the smith, the 
carpenter, jB^jh for his own craft. In like manner the 
human soul has its peculiar organs, and the body of a bruto 
cannot be its domicile. Pythagoras adapted the doctrine of 
Metempsychosis; but it could not find much support among 
the Greeks, who held rather to the concrete. The Hindoos 
have also an ^distinct eoncepfidn of this doctrine, inasmuch 
as with them the final attainment is absorption in the uni * 
versa! Substance. But with the ‘ Egyptians the Soul*—the 
Spirit,—is, at anji. rate, an affirmative being, although only 
abstractedly affirmative. The period^ occupied by the soul’s 
migrations was fixed at three thousand years; they affirmed, 
however, that a soul which had remained faitifful to Osiris, 
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was not subject .to sucb a degradation,—for such they 

deem.it. . (> 

It is well known that the Egyptians etnbm^md their dead ; 
and thus imparted such a degree of permanence, that they 
have been preserved even to the present dj^, and may con-’ 
tinue as they are, for many centuries to come. This indeed 
seems inconsistent with their idea of immortality; for if tlio 
soul has an independent existence, the permanence of the 
body seems a matter of indifference. ' But on the other hand 
it may be said, that if the soul is recognized as a permanent 
existence, honour should be shewn to the body, as its former 
abode. The Parsees lay the bodies of the dead in exposed 
place's to be devoured by birds; but among them the soul is 
regarded as passing forth into universal o.vistence. "Where 
the soul is supposed to enjoy continued existence, the body 
must als(f be considered to have some kind of connectiorj 
with this continuance. Among us, indeed, the doctrine of 
the Immortality of the Soul assumes the higher form : Spirit 
. is in and for itself eternal: its destinv is eternal blessedness. 
— y!he Egyptians made their deaU into mufnmies; and did 
not occupy th^tiselves further with them ; no honour was 
paid them beyond this. Herodofeus relates of the Egyptians, 
that when any person died, the women wont about loudly 
lamenting; but the idea df Immortality is not regarded in* 
the light of a eonsolation, as among us. 

Erom what was said above, respecting the works for the ' 
Dead, it is evident that the Egyptians, and especially their 
kings, jnadc it the business their life to build their 
sepulchre, an<l to give their bodies a permanent abode. It 
is remarkable that what had been needed for the, business of 

life, was buried with the dead. Thus the craitsman had his 

■ _ ___ . 

.tools: designs on the coffin shew the occupation to which 
the deceased had devoted him'self; so that we are able to ‘' 
become acquainted with him in all the minutise of his con¬ 
dition and employment. Many mummies haye been found 
‘with a roll of papyrusbunder their arm, and this was formerly 
regarded ds a remarkable treasure. But these rolls coutain 
only various representations of the pursuitiof life,—together 
with writings in the ‘Demotic character. They have been 
deciphered, and the discovery, has been made, that they are 
all deeds of ft^hase, relating to pieces of ground and the 
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like ; in which everything is moat minutelj* recorded—even 
the .duties that ?iad to be paid to the royal chancery cjn the 
ocpasion. Whijt, therefore, a person bouglit during his. life, is 
made to aceompliiiy him—in the shape of a legal document— 
in death. In this monumeutal way we are made acquainted 
with tlie private life of the Egyptians, as with that of the 
llOmans through the ruins of Pompeii and Il^culaneum. 

After the death of an Egyptian, judgment was passed upon 
him.—One of the principal representations on the sarco¬ 
phagi is this judicial process in the realm of the dead. 
Osiris—witli Isis behind him—appears, holding a balance, 
while before him stands the soul of the deceased. But 
judgment was passed on the dead by the living themselves; 
and that not merely in the case of private persons, but evfen 
of kings. The tomb of a certain king has been discovered 
—very large, and elaborate in its architecture—in whose 
hieroglyphs the name of the principal person is obliterated, 
while in the bas-reliels and pictorial designs the chief figure is 
erased. This has been explained to import that the honour 
of being thus immortalized, wa« refused tl^sf king by the 
seutcjice of the Court of the Dead. ^ 

If Death thus Lauuted the minds of the Egyptians during 
fife, it might be supposed that their disposition wap melan¬ 
choly. But the thought of death by no means occasioned 
depression. At banquets they had representations of the 
dead, (as Herodotus relates,) with the admonition: “ Eat and 
drink,—such a one wilt thou become, when thou art dead.” 
Death was thus to them rather a call to enjoy Osiris 

himself dies, and goes down into the realm death, accord¬ 
ing to the. al^ve-mentioned Egyptian myth. In many 
places in Egypt, the sacred grave of Osiris was exhibited. 
But he was also represented ^s presidentmf the Kingdom of 
the Invisible Sphere, and as judge of the dead in it; later 
on, Serapis exercised this func^on in his place. Of Anubis-. 
Hermds -the myth says, ttiat he embalmed the body of Osiris: ^ 
this Anubis sustained also the office of leader of the souls 
of the dead; and in the pictorial representations li8 stands,. 
with a writing tablet in his hand, by tj^e side of Osiris. * The 
reception of the dead into the Kingdom *qf Osiris had also b 
profounder iniport, viz., that the*individual was^united with* 
Osiris. On the lids of the sarcophagi; therefoi:iL the defunct 

. a2 ^ 
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is represented .as having himself become Osiris ; and in deci- 
pheripg the hieroglyphs, the idea has beeif' suggested that 
the kings are called gods. The human an^ the divine are 
thus exhibited as united. ^ 

If, in conclusion, Ve combine what has been said here of 
the peculiarities of the Egyptian Spirit in all its aspects, it;8 
pervading priijiciplo is found to be, that the two eleihents'of 
reality—Spirit sunk in Nature, and the impulse to liberate it 
—are here held together inharmonio'usly as contending ele¬ 
ments. We behold the antithesis of Nature and Spirit,— 
not the primary Immediate Unity [as in the less advanced 
nations], nor the Concrete Unity, where Nature is posited 
only as*a basis for the manifestation of Spirit [as in the 
■ mure advanced] ; in contrast with the first, and second of 
these Unities, the Egyptian Unity—combining contra- 
dictorjf elements—occupies a middle place. The two aides 
of this unity are held in abstract independence of each 
other, and their il^eritable union presented only as a pro¬ 
blem. We have, therefore, on the one side, prodigious con¬ 
fusion and lim^ation to the partichilar; barbarous sensuality 
with African Wrdiless, Zoolatry, and sensual enjoyipcnt. 
It is stated that, in a public" market-place, sodomy was 
committed Sy a woman with a goat. Juvenal .relates, that 
human flesh was eaten and human blood drunk out of 
revenge. The other side is the struggle of Spirit for libera^ 
tion,—fancy displayed in th# forms created by art, together 
with the abstract understanding shewn in the mechanical 
labours^onnpcted with their production. The same intelli¬ 
gence—the power of altering the form of individual existences, 
and that steadfast thoughtfulness which can jise above mere 
phenomena—shews itself in their police and the mechanism 
of the State, in agMcultural economy, &c.; and the contrast 
to this is the severity with which their customs bind them, 
nnd the superstition to which humanity among them is 
inexorably’subject. With U cleax undershjnding- of the 
present, is connected the highest degree of* impulsiveness, • 
daring aJ5d turbulence. These featip-es are combined in the 
stories which Herodotus relates to us of the Egyptians. 
Thev much jesemWe the tales of the Thousand a'jd One 
Nights; and alt'hough theso have Bagdad as the locality of 
their narration, their origin' is no* more limited to this luxu- 
riogs court, xiiw to the Arabian people, but must be partly 
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traced to Egypt?—as Von Hammer also things. The Arabian 
world ia quite o^tber than the fanciful and enchanted region 
there describe|[; it has much more simple passions and 
interests. Love, Martial Daring, the Horse, the Sword, are 
the darling subjects of the poetry peculiar to the Arabians. 


TRANSITION TO THE GREEK WORLD. 

* ^ 

The .Egyptian Spirit has shewn itself to u9 as in all 
respects shut up within the limits of particular conceptions, 
and, as it were, iinbruted in them; but likewise stirring 
itself within these limits,—passing restlessly from one par¬ 
ticular form into another. This Spirit never rises to the 
Universal and Higher, for it seems to be blind to that; nor 
does it ever withdraw into itself: yet it symbolizes freely 
and boldly with particular existence, and has ‘already mas¬ 
tered it. All that is now^‘equired is to posit that particular 
existence—which confhius the germ of id»s(lity— ideal, 
and to comprehend Universg,lity itself, whidG is already poten¬ 
tially liberated from the particulars involving it. * It is the 
free, joyful Spirit of Greece that accomplishes this, and, 
makes this its starting-point. An Egyptian priest is re¬ 
ported to have said, that the Greeks remain etemmly childreq. 
We may say, on the contraryj^hat the Egyptians are vigw- 
ous hoys, eager for self-comprehension, who require nothing 
but clear understanding ctf themselves in an^idc^fonn, in 
order to become Young, Men. In the Oriental Spirit there’ 
remains a^a4>asis the massive substantiality of Spirit im¬ 
mersed in Nature. To tlie Egyptian ^irit it has become 
impossible—thqugh it is stiU involved iif infinite' embarrass¬ 
ment—^t’o remain contented with that. The rugged African 
^ nature disintegrated that priujitive Unity, and lighted upon. 
’ the ptpblem ifrhose soliftion is Free Spirit. , 

That the Spirit of the Egyptians presented itself tq their 
consciousness in the farm of a problem, is eviden); from the 
celebrated inscrij^ion in the sanctuary of the Goddess Neith 
• 

* AbatraotioDS were to take tbe pladb of analogies. power to con¬ 
nect particular conceptions as analogical, does but jijjf fall short of the 
ability to ootnpreh^ tbe gmsrat i<lea which links them^t'B. 
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at Sais : “lam that which is, that which was[ and that which 
will : no one has lifted my veil” This iDscription indi¬ 
cates the principle of the Egyptian Spirit; thoTigb the opinion 
has often been entertained, that its pnrpopt applies to all 
times. Proclus supplies the addition : “ The fruit which 1 
have produced is Helios." That which is clear to itself is, 
therefore, the 'Jesnlt of, and the solution of, the prgblem in 
question. This lucidity is Spirit—the Sou of Neith the con¬ 
cealed night-loving'divinity. In the Egyptian Noith, Truth 
i.s still a problem. The Greek Apollo is its solution; hia 
utterance is ; “ Man, know thyself." In this dictum is not 
intended a self-recognition that regards the specialities of 
one’s own weaknesses and defects : it is not the uidividual that 
is-admonished tft become acquainted with his idiosyncrasy, 
hut humsinity in general is summoned to self-knowledge. ' 
This mandate was given for the Greeks, and in tlie Greek 
Spirit humanity exhibits itself in its clear and developed 
condition. Wonderfully, then, must the Greek legend sur¬ 
prise us, Which relates, that the Spiling—the great Egyptian 
symbol—appeaAjji in Thebes, uttering the words : “ What is 
that which in the"morniug goes 'on four legs, at mid-day on 
two, and in the evening on three?” (Edipus, giving the 
solution, Man, precipitated the Sphinx from the rpek. The 
solution and liberation of that Oriental Spirit, which in 
Egypt had advanced so far ^ to propose the problem, is 
certainly this: that the Inner »eing [the Essence] of Nature 
is. Thought, which has its existence only in the human con- 
sciousnes^Bnt that time-honoured antique solution given by 
CEdipua^—who thus-shews himself possessed of knowledge— is 
connected with a dire ignorance of the character of his own 
actions. rise of spiritual illumination in the old j’oyal 
house is Iji^araged by connection with abomCnations, the re¬ 
sult of i^fgiurance; and that primeval royalty must—in order ' 
.to a#ain true knowledge ‘and mofal clearness—first be. 
Jirought into shapely form, and be harmonized with the 
Spirit*of tjie Beautifuf, by civil laws and political freedom. 

The inward or ideal transition, fitom !%[ypt to Greece is 
as just exhibited. Put Egypt became a province of the 
great Persian kingdom, and the historical transition^ takes 
> place when the Persian world comes in' contact with the 
Greek. Hepsp for the first time, an historical transition 
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meets us, viz. ii* the fall of an empire. (>hina and India, 
as already mentioned, have remained,—Persia has not.* The 
transition to Greece is, indeed, internal; but here it shews 
itself also extersally, as a transmission of sovereignty—an 
occurreivee wliich from this time forward is ever and anon 
repeated. For the Greeks surrender the sceptre of dominion- 
arid of civilization to the. Komans, and th8 Romans are 
subdued by the Germrftis. If we examine this fact of tran¬ 
sition more closely, the question suggests -itself—for ex¬ 
ample, in this first case of the kind, viz. Persia—why it sank, 
while China and India remain. In the first placewe must heije 
banish from our minds the prejudice in favour of duration, 
as if it had any advantage as compared with tfansience : the 
imperishable mountains'are not superior to'the quickly dis¬ 
mantled rose exhaling its life in fragrance. In Pessia begins 
the principle of Free Spirit as contrasted with imprisoii- 
inqnt in Nature; mere natural existence, therefore, loses 
its bloom, and fades away. The principle of separation from 
Natqro is found in the Persian Empire, w'hjch, theijofore, 
occupies a higher grade than thosir world^-Anmersed in the 
Natural. The necessity ot* advance has been thereby pro¬ 
claimed. Spirit has disclosed its existence, and must com¬ 
plete its development. It is only when dead that the 
Chinese is held in reverence. The Hindoo kills himself— 
becomes absorbed in Brahm.-^jindergoea ’ a living death in 
tlie condition of perfect unconsciousness,—or is a present 
god in virtue of bis birtli.^ Here we have no change; no 
.advance is admissible, for progi’ess is only pof^ilTle**through 
the recognition of the independence of Spirit. With the 
“ Light of thq Persians begins a spiritual view of things, ahd 
here Spiiat bids adieu to Nature. It ifi\|here, then, that we 
first find (as otteasion called us to notice above,) that the 
objective world remains free,—that the nations are not en¬ 
slaved, but me left in • po^Ssion of their wealth, their 
political constitution, and their religipn. And, indeed, this* 
IS the side on which Persia itself shews weaknags as com¬ 
pared with Greqpe. For wo see that the Persians could 
erect no ompjre possessing complete organization; that they 
could not ‘inform’ the conquered lands with their prin¬ 
ciple, and were unable to make them into if harmonious' 
\^ole, but were obEged to be content with 'd’lXaggregate of 
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the most diverse individualities. Among these nations the 
Persians secured no inward recognition o|^ the legitimacy 
of their rule; they could not establish theiiji legal principles 
or enactmenis, and in organizing their, dominion, they 
only considered themselves, not the whole extent, of their 
empire. Thus, as Persia did not constitute, politically, one 
Spirit, it appeared weak in conti^st with Greece. It was 
not the effeminacy of the Persians (although, perhaps, 
Babylon infused an enervating element) that ruined them, 
but the unwieldy, unorganized character of their host, as 
njatched against Greek organization; i.e., the superior prin¬ 
ciple overcame the inferior. The abstract principle of the 
Persians displayed its defectiveness as an unorganized, in- 
compacted union of disparate contradictories ; in which the 
Persian d/jctrine of Light stood side by side with Syrian 
voluptuousness and luxury, with the activity and courage of 
the sea-braving Phoenicians, the abstraction of pure Thought 
in the Jewish Beligion, and the mental unrest of Egyptan 
Aggregate of elements; which awaited their idealization, and 
could receive ‘oply in free Individuality. The Greeks must 
be looked upon as the people in whom these elements inter¬ 
penetrated each other ^ Spirit became introspective, tri¬ 
umphed over particularity, and thereby emancipated itself. 


PAET II. 

( 

THE GREEK WORLD. 

Amokg the Greeks we feel ourselves immediately at 
home^for we are in the region, of Spirit; and though the 
origin of the nation, as also its. philological peculiarities, 
may be traced farther—even tnlndia—the proper Emergence, 
Ahe true Palingenesis of Spirit must he looked-Sfor-in Greece 
first. • At an earlier stage I compared the Greek world with 
the period of adolescence; not, ind&ed, in that sense, that 
youth bears within ,it<a serious, anticipafive destiny, and 
consequently by the very conditions of its culture urges 
towards an ulterior aim,—pifesenting thus an inherently in¬ 
complete an^mmature.form, and being then most defective 
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when it would deem itself perfect,—^but in* that sense, that 
youth does not yet present the activity of work,—does not 
yet exert itself Itbr a definite inteHigpiit aim,—but rather 
exhibits a conwete freshness of the soul's life. It appears 
in the sensuous, actual world, as Incarnate Spirit and 
Spiritualized Sense, —in a Unity which ow'ed its origin to 
Spirit. G-reece presents to us the cheerful aspect of yoiith- 
ful. freshness, of Spiritual vitality. It is here first that 
advancing Spirit makes itself the content of its volition and 
its knowledge ; but in such a way that State, Family, Law, 
Religion, are at the same time objects aimed at by indi¬ 
viduality, while the. latter is individuality only in virtue of 
those aims. The [full-grown] man, on the other hand, devotes 
his life to labour for an objective aim; which he pursues 
consistently, even at the cost of his individuality. ^ 

The highest form that floated before Greek .imagination 
was A’chilles, the Son of the Poet, the Homeric Youth of 
the Trojan War. Homer is the eleinent iu which the Greek' 
world lives, as man does in the air. The Greek life is a truly 
youthful achievement. Achilles, the ideal j'dUth of poetry, 
commenced it: Alexander,the Great, the ideal youth of 
reality, concluded 'it. Both appear in contest with Asia. 
^Achilles, as the principal figure in the national, expedition 
of the Greeks against Troy, does not stand at its head, but 
is subject to the Chief of Chiefs ; he cannot be made thd 
leader without becoming a fantastic untenable conception. 
On the contrary, the. second youth, Alexander—the freest. 
and finest individuality tlfht the real world 41*8 ‘wer pro¬ 
duced—advances to the head of this youthful life th^it has 
now perfectedf itself, and accomplishes the revenge against 
^ia. ^ 

We have, limn, to distiaguish three periods in Greek 
history; the first, that of the growth of real Individuality; 
the second, that of its iude^nideuce’ and prosperity in ex¬ 
ternal conqudht (through contact with the previous World* 
‘historical people)'; and the third, the period of its4eclijie and 
fall, in its encounter with the succeeding- organ of World- 
Hiwjory. The period from its ofrigin to jts* internal 'complete¬ 
ness, (l^t which enables a people to make head against its 
predecessor) ihcludes its primary culture. If the nation has a 
^is—such as the Greek world has in the Ori6£>|al—a foreign 
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culture enters as an element into its priramy condition, and 
it hjis a double culture, one original, the other of foreign 
suggestion. The uniting of these two-elenfints constitutes 
its training ; and the first period ends with ^.;he combination 
of its forces to produce its real and proper vigour, which 
then turns against the very element that had been its 
basis. Q’he sgpond ])eriod is that of victory and prosperity. 
But while the nation directs its energies outwards, it be¬ 
comes unfaithful to its principles at home, and internal 
dissension follows upon the ceasing of the external excite¬ 
ment. In Art and Science, too, this shews itself in the 
separation of the Ideal from the Real. Here is the point ol 
decline. Thq,third period is that of ruin, through contact 
with the nation,that embodies a higher Spirit, The same 
process, it may be stated once for all, will meet us in the 
li^ of every world-historical people. 


SECTIOl^ I. 

w 

THE ELEMENTS OF THE GREEK SPIRIT. 

4 

A 

GtREECE is [that form of] the Substantial [i.e. of Moral and* 
Intellectual Principle,'] which is at the same time individual. 
*rhe Universal [the Abstract], as such, is overcojne;* the 
. submersion in Nature no lunger exists, and consentaneously 
• the unwieldy character of geographical relations has also 
vanishedT' Tne country now under consideration is a sec¬ 
tion of 'territory spreading itself in various forms through 
the sea,—a multitude of islands, and a continent which 
itself exhibits insular features. The Peloponnesus is con* 
nected with the continent only by a narro^ir isthmus : the 
whole of Greece is indente4 by bays in numberless shapes. 
The partition into small divisioh’s of territory is^tho'universal 
"V-'liaracteristic, while a^ the same time, the relationship and. 
oonne«tiol^-between them is facilitated by fhe sea. We find 
here mountains, plains, valleys, and "streams of liraitedaeX- 
tent: no great river, no absolute Valley-Plain presents it- 

• 4 

* That is, blind obedience to*uiornl requirements,-^-to principle ab- 
Btraoted from pmonal conviction Or inclination, among^ the Chinese.— 

Te, . 
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self; but the gro;ind is diversified by mountains and rivers 
in such a way as to allow no prominence to a single maesive 
feature. We s<je no such display of physical grandeur as is 
exhibited in thcHEast,—no stream such as the Ganges, the 
Indus, &c., on w'hose plains a race delivered over to mono¬ 
tony is stimulated to no change, because its horizon always 
exhibits one unvarying form. On the contrary, that divided 
and multiform character everywhere prevails which perfectly 
corresponds with the varied life of Greek races and the 
versatility of the Greek Spirit. 

This is the elementary character of the Spirit of the 
Greeks, implying the origination of their culture from inde¬ 
pendent individualities ;—a condition in whiyh individuals 
'take their own ground, and are not, froiy the very be¬ 
ginning, patriarchally united by ,a bond of Nature, bnt 
realize a union through some other medium,—thr(5ligh Law 
and Custom having the sanction of Spirit. Tor beyond all 
other nations that of Greece attained its form by growth. 
At the origin of their national unity, separation as a generic 
feature—inherent distinctness of character—is the chief point 
that has to be considered. ,The first phasflj in the subjuga- 
.tion of this, constitutes the primary period of Greek culture; 
and only through such distinctness of character, and such a 
subjugation of it, was the beautiful free .Greek Spirit pro- ■ 
-duced. Of this principle we must have a clear conception. 
It is a superficial and absurd idea that such a beautiful and 
truly free life-can be produced by a process so incomplex as 
the development of a race keeping within tb/c* .Ijmits of 
blood-relatiOUsliip and friendship. Even the plant, which- 
supplies the .Hearest analogy to such a calm, homogeneous 
unfolding, lives and grows only by means of the antithetic 
activities of light, air, and vgater. The 'only real antithesis 
that Spirit "can have, is itself spu-itual: viz., its inherent 
heterogeneity, through which^alone it acquires the power of 
realizing itself as Spirit. The history of Greece exhibits at 
its commencement this interchange <uid mixture of partly 
homesprung, partly qujte foreign stocks; and it ^as Attica 
, itsAf—whose pdbple was destined to attain the acme of 
Hellenic bloom—that was the asyluiil of the most va^ous 
stocks and families. Every world-historical jjpople, excOpt 
the Asiatic kingdoms,—which stand deteched from the grand 
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historical catraa^—has been formed in this, way. Thus the 
Greeks, like the Homans', developed themselves from a 
colluvies —a conflux of the most various rations. Of the 
multitude of tribes which we meet in Greecil, we cannot say 
which w^ the original Greek people, and which immigrated 
from foreign lands and distant .parts of the globe; for the 
period of whjch we speak belongs entirely to the uuhis- 
torical and obscure. The Pelasgi were at that time a prin¬ 
cipal race in Greece. The most various attempts have been 
made by the learned to harmonize the confused and con¬ 
tradictory account which we have respecting them,—a hazy 
and obscure period being a special object and stimulus to 
erudition. Eemarkable as the earliest centres of incipient 
culture are Thrace, the native land of Orpheus,—and Thes¬ 
saly ; countries which at a later date retreated more or less 
into the background. From Phthibtis, the comjtry of 

Achilles, proceeds the common name Hellenes ,—a name 
which, as Thucydides remarks, presents itself as little in 
Hosier in this comprehensive sense, as the term Barbarians, 
from whom tbct Greeks were not yet clearly distinguished. 
It must be left tb special history to trace the several tribes, 
and their transformations. lu general we may assume, that 
the tribes and individuals were prone to leave their country 
when too great % population occupied it, and that conse¬ 
quently these tribes were in a migratory condition, and- 
practised mutual depredation. “ Even now,” says ’the dis¬ 
cerning Thucydides, “ the Ozolian Locrians, the ^tolians, 
and Aca^rnapians retain their ancient mode of life; the custom 
of carrying-weapons, too, has maintained itself ‘among them 
as a reUc of their ancient predatory habits.’^ Respecting 
the Athenians, he says, that they were the first who laid aside 
arms in' time of pea£e.' In such a state of things'agriculture 
was not pursued; the inhabitants had not only to defend 
themselves against freebootpyf, but also to contend with 
wild beasts (even in Herodotus’s tiifle many lions infested 
ihe banka of the Nesitus and Achelous).; at a- later time 
tame dattlfl'became especially an objeotof plunder, and even 
after agriculture had oeedme more general, men were ftill < 
entrapped and sold for slaves. In depicting this original 
condition of ^reece, Thucydides goes still further into de* 
tail. 
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Greece, then,^was*in this state of turbulence, insecuritj, 
and rapine, and its tribes were continuafly migrating., 

The other foment in which the national life of the 
Hellenes was wi^sed, was the Sea. The physique of their 
country led theii to this amphibious existence, and allowed 
them to skim freely over the waves, as they spread them¬ 
selves freely over the land,—not roving about like the 
nomad populations,.nor torpidly vegetating like those of the 
river districts. Piracy, not trade, was the chief object of 
maritime occupations; and, as we' gather from Homer, it 
was.not yet reckoned discreditable. The suppression of 
piracy is ascribed to Minos, and Crete is renowned as the 
land where security was first enjoyed; for there the state of 
things which we meet with again in Sparta was early 
realized, viz., the establishment in power oi one party, and 
the subjugation of the other,.which was ■ compeHj^ to obey 
and Work for the former. 

We have just spoken of heterogeneity as an element of 
the Greek Spirit, and it is well known that the rudiments 
of Greek civilization ar^ connected with,the advent of. 
foreigners. This origin of their moral life the Greeks have 
preserved, with grateful recollection, in a form of recogni¬ 
tion which we may call mythological. In their mythology 
wo have a definite record of the, introduction of agriculture 
by Triptolemus, who was instructed by Ceres, and of the insti¬ 
tution of marriage,, &c. Prometheus, whose origin is referred 
to the distant Caucasus, is celebrated as having first taught 
men the production and the use of fire. The ^troduction 
,of iron was likewise of great importance to the Greeks; and 
while Homer, speaks only of bronze, -Escliylus' calls iron 
“ Scythian.” The introduction of the olive, of the art of 
spinning and weaving! and t^e creation of the horse by Posei¬ 
don, belong to fhe same category. 

’ More historical than these rudiments of culture is the' 
alleged arrival • of foreigners; * tradition tells us how the 
tariouB states were fouuded by such foreigners. Thu^ 
Athens owes its origin to Cecrops, an Egyptiail7whdsehi8- 
tpiy, however, i^ involved in obscurity. The race of Deu¬ 
calion, j:he. son of • Prometheus, is brought into countetioh 
with' the various Greek tribes. Pelops’ of Jhrygia, the 
•on of Tantalus, is aiso mentioned; next, Danaus, firom 

m 
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. ^gyp^' ’ descend Acrisius, Dans^e, and Perseus. 

Peiops is said to have brought great wealth with him to the 
Peloponnesus, and to have acquired great reppcct and power 
there. Danaus settled in Argos. Especially important is 
the arrival of Cadmus, of Phoenician origin, with whom 
phonetic writing is said to have been introduced into Greece; 
Herodotus refers it to Phoenicia, and ancient inscriptions 
then extant are cited to support the assertion. Cadmus, 
according to the legend, founded Thebes. 

We thus observe a colonization by civilized peoples, who 
were in advance of the Greeks in point of culture : though 
we cannot compare this colonization with that of the English 
in North America, for the latter have not been blended willi 
the aborigines, but have dispossessed them ; whereas in the 
case of the settlers in Greece the adventitious and autoch- 
thonic elements were mixed together. The date assigned 
to the arrival of these colonists is very remote—the 14th and 
16th century B.c. Cadmus is said, to have founded Thebes 
about 1490 b.o. —a date with which the Exodus of Moseb^ 
from Egypt ^1^500 b.c.) nearly coincides. Aniphictyon is 
also mentioned a/uong the Pounders of Greek institutions; 
he is said to have established at Thermopylse a union bc- 
tw'een many small tribes of Hellas proper and Thessaly,—a 
combination with which the great Amphictyonic league is 
said to have originated. ■ < 

These foreigners, then, are reputed to have established 
fixed centres in Greece by the erection of fortresses and the 
founding .of*^oyal houses. In Argolis, the walls of which 
the ancient fortresses consisted, were called Cyclopian ; some* 
of them have been discovered even in recent times, since, on 
account ^f their solidity, they are indestructible! 

These walls consist partly of irregular blocks, whose in- 
terstices are filled up with small stones,—partly of masses of 
'^stones carefully fitted into each other. Such walls are those 
of Tiryns and Mycen®. Even now the gate with the lions, 
at' Mycen®, can be recognized by the description of Pan- 
sanias. If’is stated of Proetus, who ^;;Hled in Argos, that ho 
brought writh him from Lycia the Cyclopelj who built tlies.e 
walls* It is, however, supposed that they were erected by 
the ancient Ifelasgi. To the fortresses protected bysueli 
walls the princes of the heroic times generally attached their 
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dwellings. Espeq^ally remarkable are the JTreasure-houses 
built by them, ^uch as the Treasure-house of Minyqs at 
Orchomenus, and that of Atreus at Mycenas. These fortresses, 
then, were the Auclei of small states; they gave a greater . 
security to agmulturc ; they protected commercial inter¬ 
course against robbery. They were, however, as Thucydides 
informs us, not placed in the immediate vicinity of the sea, 
on account of piracy; maritime towns being "of later.date. 
Thus with those royal albodes originated the firm establish-^ 
ment of society. The relation of princes to subjects, and to 
each other, we learn best from Ilomer. It did not d^end 
on a state of things established by law, but on superiority- 
in riches, possessions, martial accoutrements, jicrsonal bra¬ 
very, preeminence in insight and wisdom, and lastly, on 
descent and ancestry; for the pririces, as heroes, were re¬ 
garded as of a higher race. Their subjects obeyed 'Aem, not 
as distinguished from them by conditions of Caste, nor as in 
a state of Serfdom, nor in the patriarchal relation—according 
to which the chief is only the head of the tribe or family to 
%hich all belong—noryot ifS the result of tho^express neces¬ 
sity for a constitutional government; buV only from the 
need, universally felt, of heii5g held together, and of obeying 
a ruler accustomed to command-—without envy anc^ ill-will 
.towards him. The Prince has just so much personal authority 
as he possesses the ability to acquire and to assort; but as 
this superiority is only the individually heroic, resting or. 
personm merit, it does not continue long. Thus in Homer 
we see the- suitors of Pejielope taking possession of the 
property of the absent Ulysses, without shoWingllire sfightest 
Fespect to hig son. Achilles, in his inquiries about his father, 
when Ulysses'descends to Hades, indicates the supposition 
that, as he is old, he will be no longer hqnoured. Manners 
are still .very simple : pfinces^repare their own repasts ;* and 
Ulysses labours at the construction of his own house. In 
Homer’s Iliad jpe find a King o?Kings, a generalissimo in the 
great national undertaking,—hut the otVer magnates environ 
him as a freely deliberating council • the prince is Iwnoared, 
but he is obliged t^ arralige everything ,to the satisfactibn of 
the others; he indulges in violent conduct towards AchiJD^es, 
but, in revenge,'the latter withdraws from the struggle. 
Equally lax is the relation of the several chiefs to tffe people at 
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large, among w^om there are always individuals who claim 
attention and respect. The various peoples do not fight as 
mercenaries of the prince in his battles, nor as a stupid serf* 
like herd driven to the contest, nor yet in tqeir own mterest; 
but as the companions of their honoured «&ieftain,—as wit¬ 
nesses of his exploits, and his defonders in peril. A perfect 
resemblance to these relations is also presented in the Greek 
Pantheon. Zeus is the Father of the Gods, but each one of 


. them has his own will; Zeus respedts them, and they him: 
he may sometimes scold and threaten them, and they ^jien ’’ 
allow his will to prevail, or retreat grumbling; but they do*' 
not permit matters to come to an extremity, and ^H^S 
so arranges matters on the whole—by making this confcellftion 
to one, that' to another—as to produce satisfaction. ' In- 
the ’terrestrial,*aa well as in the Olympian world, there is, 
•therefoit^, only a lax bond of unity maintained; royalty has 
not yet become monarchy, for it .is only in a more extensive 
society that the need of the latter is felt. 

"While this state of things prevailed, and social relations 
were such as^Jjave been describffd, that striking and greift 
event took places—the union of the whole of Greece in a 
national undertaking, viz., thb Trojan Waf; with which 
began t^iat more extensive connection with Asia which 
very important results for the Greeks. (The exped,iiy|il!pyV, 
Jason to Colchis—also mentioned by the poets— 
bears an earlier date, was, as compared with the war 6f Troy, 
a very limited and isolated undertaking.) The occasion of 
‘ that united expedition is said tg^h^yg, been the- violation of 


tne prmccs o tij^oudi the power ana wnicn 

he POf cs^fh'vcvdides scribes his authority here- 

. flSlereignty, combined \»ith naval pqwer (Horn. i,asaes,'i. u. 

he was far superior to the rest. It ap^^^ t|pears, 

'tx that the combinatiah was effected \?ithout ex^}jg ^.te^l 

f^^^j,*er.that t armament was coIq evened 

cofflDulsion, and thst ThftHl- 


t armament was coi^ kened 

cpVulsion. ^ Tiiidividual consent. The th&enes 

W&n bTouglt U> act unitedly.Ho an extent o^uilt A which 
^eife then Dro g „,j,ple: The result of thekpectfir exer- 

iS waKe conVest and. lestruction of 'rroy,thoyd Xh i\m 

S no de&gn o? making it a permanent poeses^ch Jon. No 
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external result,' therefore, in the way of settlement ensued, 
any more than an enduring political union, as the effect of 
the uniting of the nation in the accomplishment of this sin¬ 
gle achieyemenS. But the poet supplied an imperishable 
portraiture of their youth and of their national spirit, to 
the imagination of the Greek people; and the picture of this 
beautiful human heroism hovered as a directing ideal before 
their whole development and culture. So likewise, in the 
J^dle Ages, we see the whole of Christendom united to at-- 
tam one object—the conquest of the Holy Sepulchre; but, 
in spite of all the victories achieved, with just as little per¬ 
manent result. The Crusades are the Trojan War of newly 
awakened Christendom, waged against the simple, homo¬ 
geneous clearness of Mahometanism. 

The royal houses perished, partly as the consequence of 
particular atrocities, partly through gradual extinction. 
There was no strictly moral bond connecting them with the 
tribes which they governed. The same relative position is 
^occupied by .the people a^d the royal houses* in the Greek 
Tragedy also. The people is the Chorus,--*passive, deedless: 
the heroes perform the deeds, and incur the confe^uent res¬ 
ponsibility. There is nothing in common between them; 
the people have no directing power, but only appeal to the 
gods. Such heroic personalities as those of the princes in 
question, are so remarkably suited for subjects of dramatic 
art on this very account—that they form their resolutions 
independently and individually, and are not glided ,by uni¬ 
versal laws binding on every citizen; their conduct and 
their ruin is individual. The people appears separated from 
the royal houses, and these are regarded as an alien 
body—a higher race, fighting out the*battles and under¬ 
going the. penilties of their fate, for themselves alone. 
Koydty having performed that which, it had to perform, 
thereby rend^ed itself* superfluous. The several dynasties^ 
.are the agents of their own destruction, or perish not as the 
result of animosity, or of struggles on the side of fhe people: 
rather the famiUei of tlie sovereigns are left in calm enjoy¬ 
ment of their powder—a proof that the democratic govern¬ 
ment which fouowed is not regarded as something absolutely 
diverse. How sharply do tlie annals of other times contrast 
with this!' ,• . > > - 

B 
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This fall of the royal houses occurs after Ihe Trojan war, 
and many changes now present themselves. The Pelopon¬ 
nesus was conquered by the lleraclidse, who' introduced a 
calmer state of things, which was not again .ibterrupted by 
the incessant migrations of races. The history now becomes 
more obscure; and though tlie several occurrences of the 
Trojan war are Very circumstantially described to us, we are 
uncertain respecting the important traiisaq|ions of the time 
immediately following, for a space of many centuries. 
united undertaking distinguishes them, \imess w’e regard sk 
such that of which Thucydides speaks, viz., the war between 
the Chalcidiaiis and Eretrians in Euboea, in which many 
nations took paht. The towns vegetate in isolation, or at 
most distinguish themselves by war with their neighbours. 
Yet, they enjoy prosperity in this isolated condition, by 
means of trade; a kind of progress to which their being 
rent by many party-struggles offers no opposition. In the 
same way, we observe in the Middle Ages the towns of 
Italy—which, ^qth internally and externally, were engaged ' 
in continual struggle—attaining so high a degree of pros¬ 
perity. The flourishing state of "the Greek towns at that 
time is proved, according to Thucydides, also by the colonies 
sent out in every direction. Thus, Athens colonized Ionia 
and scveralislands; and colonics from thePclopouncsusscttled 
in Italy and Sicily. Colonies, on the other hand, became 
relatively mother states; e.^. Miletus, which founded many 
cities on the Propontis and the Bls^ck Sea. This sending out 
of colonifes—Especially during the period between the Tro¬ 
jan war and Cyrus—presents us with a remarkable pheno¬ 
menon, It can be thus explained. In the tyir.eral towns 
the people had the governmental power in, their hands, since 
they gave the final decision in |!iolitical affairs. In conse¬ 
quence of the long repose enjoyed by them, the ^pulation 
and the development of the "community advanced rapidly; 
3nd the immediate resijlt was the amassing of '^at riches, 
contentponneously with which fact great want and poverty 
make their appearance. Industry, oug sense, did not 
exist; mid the lands* were soon occupied. Nevertbelesa 
a part of the poorer classes would not submit to the degta* 
dations of poverty, for every one felt himself a free citizen. 

^.The onlv exj^dien^ therefore, that remained, was' coioniza- 
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lion. In another countiy, those who sufiered distress in 
tlioir own, might seek a &ee soil, and gain a living as free 
citizens by its cultivation. Colonization thus became a 
means of maintaiuing some degree of equality among the 
citizens; but this means is only a palliative, and the origi¬ 
nal inequality, founded on the difference of pi^perty, imme¬ 
diately reappears. Th(j old passions were rekindled with 
fresh violence, an(!ftdche8 were soon made use of for se¬ 
curing power; thus “ Tyrants ” gained ascendancy in the 
cities of Greece. Thucydides says, “Wheu Greece increased 
in riches. Tyrants arose in the cities, and the Greeks devoted 
themselves more zealously to the sea.” At the time of 
Cyrus, the History of Greece acquires its poculiar interest; 
we see the various states now displaying their pjp’ticular 
character. This is the date, too, of the formation of the dis¬ 
tinct Greek Spirit. Religion and political institutions are 
developed w ith it, and it is these important phases of na¬ 
tional life which must now qpeupy our attention. 

In tracing up the rudiments of Greek aitture, w6 first 
recal attention to the fact, ^hat the physical condition of 
the country does not exhibit such a characteristic unity, 
such a uniform mass, as to. exercise a powerful iniluence 
over the inhabitants. On the contrary, it is diversified, and . 
produces no decided impression. Nor have we here the un¬ 
wieldy unity of a family or national combination; but, in the 
presence of scenery and displays of elemental power broken 
up into fragmentary forms, tnen’s attention is mere largely 
directed to themselves, and to the extension of their imma¬ 
ture capabilities. Thus we see the Greeks—divided and 
separated from each other—thrown back ^ upon their inner 
spirit and persopal energy^ ^et at the same time most 
variously excited and cautiously circumspect. Wc behold 
them quite imdetermiued and, irresolute in the presence 
of Nature, dependent o& its contingencies, and nstening 
anxiously to each signal from the external world ^ but^ on 
the other hand, intelligently taking cognizance of and 
appropriating' that* outward existence, and shewing bold¬ 
ness and independent vigour in contending with it. These 
are the simple elements of their culture and religion. In 
tracing up their mythological conceptions, we find uatui;al 
objects forming the basis—nob e» howeveY; only ip« 
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dissevered forms. ,The Diana of Ephesus (that is, Nature as 
the universal Mother), the Cybele and Astarte of Syria,—such 
comprehensive conceptions remained Asia|ac, and were not 
transmitted to Greece. For the, Greeks only watch the 
objects of N ature, and form surmises respecting them; in¬ 
quiring, in thg depth of their souls, for the hidden meaning. 
According to Aristotle’s dictum, t}iat Philosophy proceeds 
from Wonder, the Greek view of Natui#also proceeds from 
wonder of this kind. Not that in their experience. Spirit m^ts 
something extraordinary, which it compares witli the common 
order of things; for the intelligent view of a regular course of 
Nature, and (he reference of phenomena to that standard, do 
not y£t present, themselves; but the Greek Spirit was excited 
to wonder at the Natural in Nature. It does not maintain 
the position of stupid indifference to it as something exist¬ 
ing, and there an end of it; but regards it as .something in 
the first instance foreign, in which, however, it has a presen¬ 
timent of confidence, and the be^ef that it bears somethin] 
within it which is friendly to the human Spirit, and to whicl 
it may be perndtted to sustajn a positive relation. This 
Wonder, and this Presentiment, are here the fundamental 
categories; though the Hellenes did not content themselves 
with these moods of feelings, but projected the hidden mean¬ 
ing, which was the subject of the surmise, into a distinct con¬ 
ception as an object of consciousness. The Natural holds 
its place in their minds only after undergoing some trans- 
forma^onjjy Spirit—not immediately. Man regards Nature 
only as an excitement to his faculties, and only the Spiri¬ 
tual which he has evolved from it can have, any influence 
over him. Nor is this commencement of the Spiritual ap¬ 
prehension of Nature to bft regarded qs an explanation 
suggested by us ; it meets us in a multitudl^^f conceptions 
formed by the Grix^. theipselves. The position of curious 
surmise, of att^^^-eagerness Jtd oatch tba 
Nature, is indig|lfe^> us in the comprehensiv^^m^^^"*^ 
To £he GfreekasjjraPnid not represent the olijeciive 
but that ind^l^K neutral ground which involves the,ele¬ 
ment of the s^ebtive ; he embodies that thrill which per¬ 
vades .us the silence of the forests; he wasy theremre, 
especially worshipped in sylvan Ai'cadia: (a “pamc.terror** 
is the common expression for a groundless ingot). Pan, 
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this thrill-exciting being, is also represenled as playing on 
the flute; we have not the bare internal presentiment, for 
'Pan makes himself audible on the seven-reeded pipe. In 
what has been sifted we have, on the one hand, the Indefinite, 
which, however, holds communication with man; on the other 
hand the fact, that such communication is only a subjective 
imagining—on explanation furnished by the percipient him¬ 
self. On the samg principle the Greeks listened to the mur¬ 
muring of the fountains, and asked what might be thereby 
signified; but the signification which they were led to attach 
to it was not the objective meaning of the fountain, but the 
subjective—that of the subject itself, which further exalts 
the Naiad to a Muse. The Naiads, or Fountains, are the 
external, objective origin of the Muses. Yet tlie immortal 
songs of the Muses are not that which is heard iiythe mur¬ 
muring of the fountains; they are the productions of the 
thoughtfully listening Spirit —creative while observant. The 
interpretation and e.xplanation of Nature and its trans- 
forfuations—the indicatio»of their sense and import—is the 
act of the subjective Spirit; and to thiji Ihe Greeks at¬ 
tached the name fiavrua. •The general idea which this'em¬ 
bodies, is the form in which man realizes his relationship to 
Nature. Mai'rem has reference both to the matter of the 
exposition and to the expounder who divines the weighty 
import in question. Plato speaks of it in reference to dreams, 
and to that delirium into which men fall during sickness; an 
interpreter, ftnvTic, is wanted, to explain these dreams and 
this delirium. That Nature answered the qilSstioAs which 
the Greek ^put to her, is in this converse sense true, that he 
obtained an answer to the questions of Nature from his own 
Spirit. The insight of the Seer bec<»mes thereby purely 
poetical; Spirit supplies thtf signification which the natural 
image expresses. Everywhere the Greeks desired a clear pre¬ 
sentation and interpretation of the Natural. Homer teUs us, 
in the last bdok of the Odyssey, that while the Greeks wer^ 
overwhelmed with sorrow for Achilles, a violeat ag^tion 
came over the sea^ th6*Greek3 were on the point of dispersing 
in terror, when the experienced Nestoi;arose and interpreted 
the phenomenon to them. Thetis, he said, was coming, with 
her nymphs, to lament for the death of her sfln. * When a 
pestilence broke out in the camp of the Greeks, the Priest^. 
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Oalchas explained that Apollo was incensed at their not 
having restored the daughter of his priest Chryses when a 
ransom had been offered. The Oracle was originally inter¬ 
preted exactly in this way. The oldest Oracle was at Do- 
dona (in the district of the modem Janina). Herodotus 
says that the first priestesses of the temple thcrci were from 
Egypt; yet this temple is stated to be an ahcient Greek 
one. The rustling of the leaves of die sacred oaks was the 
form of prognostication there. Bowls of metal were also 
suspended in the grove. But the sounds of the bowls 
dashing against each other were quite indefinite, and had no 
objective sense ; the sense —the signification—was imparted 
to the sounds ‘only by the human beings who heard them. 
Thus also the Ddphic priestesses, in a senseless, distracted 
state—iir the intoxication of enthusiasm (/naviu )—uttered 
unintelligible sounds; and it was the fidvric who gave to these 
utterances a definite meaning. In the cave of Trophonius 
the noise of subterranean waters was heard, and • appa¬ 
ritions ivere seen: but these indefinite phenomena acquired 
a meaning only tlirough the interpreting, comprehending 
Spirit. It must also be observed, that these excitemeuts of 
•Spirit are in the first instance external, natural impulses. 
Succeeding them are internal changes taking place in the 
human being himself—such as dreams, or the delirium of the 
Delphic priestess—which require to be made intelligible by 
the /idvrtc. At the coinmcuccmcnt of the Iliad, Achilles 
is excited against Agamemnon, and is on the point of draw¬ 
ing his rfWorAl but on a sudden he checks the movement of 
his arm, and recollects himself in his wrath, reflecting on his 
relation to Agamemnon. The Poet explains this by saying 
that it was Pallas-Athene (Wisdom or Consideration) that 
restrained him. When Ulysses among th^^^hajacians, has 
, thrown his discus farther than the rest, and one of the 
Phaeacians shew's a friendly' disposition towards him, the 
5*oet recognises in him.Pallas-Athcne. Such an explanation 
denotes thcpperception of the inner meaning, the sense, the 
underlying truth; and the poets vfere in this way the 
teachers of the Greeks — especially Homer. Mavrei'a in 
fact is Poesy—not a capricious indulgence of fancy, but an 
im^ination ^#hich introduces the Spiritual into the Natural, 

. —in short a ^chly intelligent p^eeption. The Greek Spirit, 
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on the whole, therefore, is free from superstition, since it 
changes the sew smoks into the sensible —the Intellectual—so 
that [oracular] decisions are derived from Spirit; although 
superstition coc^s in again from another quarter, as will bo 
observed when impulsions from another source than the 
Spiritual, are allow'ed to toll upon opinion and action. 

But the stimuli that operated on the Spirit of the Q-reeks ' 
are not to be liinited.to these objective and subjective ex¬ 
citements. The traditional element derived from foreign 
countries, the culture, the divinities and ritual observances 
transmitted to them ab extra must also be included. It 
,has been long a much vexed question whether the arts and 
the religion of the Greeks were developed, independently, 
or through foreign suggestion. Under ^le conduct of a 
one-sided mulerstaiiding the controversy is interminable; 
for it is no less a fact of history that the Greeks derived 
conceptions from India, Syria, and Egypt, than that the Greek 
conceptions arc peculiar to themselves, and those others 
alien. Herodotus (II. 5^ asserts, with equal decision, that 
** Homer and Hesiod invented a Theogonyfor the Greeks, 
and assigned to the gods their appropriate'epithets ” (a most 
weighty sentence, which has been the subject of deep inves¬ 
tigation, especially by Creuzer),—and, in another place, 
that Greece took the names of its divinities from Egypt, and 
that the Greeks made inquiry at Dodona, whether they 
ouglit to adopt these names or not. This appears self-con¬ 
tradictory ; it is, however, quite consistent; for the fact is 
that the Greeks evolved*the Spiritual fromjhe jnaterials 
which they had received. The Natural, as explained by 
man,—e.'its internal essential element—is, as a universal 
principle, the beginning of the Divine, Just as in Art the 
Greeks may have acquired* a mastery of technical matters 
from others—from the Egyptians especially—so iii their 
religion the commencement inight have been from without; 
but by theif independent spirit they transformed the on^ 
as well as the other. • 

Traces of such foreign rudiments may be genera!l 5 ^ dis¬ 
covered (CreuzeT, in his “Symbolik,” dwells especially'on 
this point). The amours of Zeus afipear indeed as some¬ 
thing isolated, extraneous, adventitious, but i1»«nay» bo shewn 
that foreign theogonic representations form their basis. 
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Hercules is, anKiag the Hellenes, that Spiritual Humanity 
which by native energy attains Olympus through the twelve 
far-famed labours: but the foreign idea that lies at the 
basis is the Sun, completing its revolut^n through the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. The Mysteries were only such 
ancient rudiments, and certainly contained no greater wis¬ 
dom than already existed in the consciousness of the Greeks. 
All Athenians were initiated in the mysteries—Socrates ex¬ 
cepted, who refused initiation, because he knew well that 
science and art are not the product of mysteries, and that 
Wisdom never lies among arcana. True science has its 
place much rather in the open field of consciousness. 

In summing up the constituents of the Greek Spirit^ we 
find its fundamental characteristic to be, that the freedom of 
Spirit is conditioned by and has an essential relation to some 
stimulus supplied by Nature. Greek freedom of thought is 
exjcited by an alien existence; but it is free because it trans¬ 
forms and virtually reproduces the stimulus by its own opera¬ 
tion. This phase of Spirit is the medium between the loss 
of individualityr on the part of man (such as we observe in 
the Asiatic principle, in w'hich,the Spiritual and Divine 
exists only under a Natural form), and Infinite Subjectivity 
as pure certainty of itself—the position that the Ego is the 
ground of ail that can lay claim to substantial existence. The 
Greek Spirit as the medium between these two, begins with 
Nature, but transforms it into a mere objective form of its 
(Spirit’s) own. existence; Spirituality is therefore not yet 
absolutely fr^je; not yet absolutely^icZ/'-produced,—is not self- 
stimulation. Setting out from surmise and wonder, the Greek 
Spirit advances to definite conceptions of the hidden mean¬ 
ings of Nature. In the subject itself too, the same harmony 
is produced. In MRu, the side of his subj^^tive existence 
which he owes to Nature, is the Heart, the Disposition, Pas¬ 
sion, and Variety of Temperi^ment: this side is then devet 
loped in a spiritual direction to free Individuality; so that the 
character is not placed in a relation to universally valid 
moi^l/authbirities, assuming the forpi of duties, but the 
Moral appears as a nature peculiar to the individual—an exer¬ 
tion of will, the result of disposition and individual consti¬ 
tution. ^’hi^^stamps the Greek character as that of JinM* 
wivality conditioned by Beauty, which is produced by Spirit, 
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transforming the* merely Natural into an Expression of its 
own being. The activity of Spirit does not yet possess in 
itself the material and organ of expression, hut needs the 
excitement of N^ure and the matter which Nature supplies: 
it is not free, seli^detennining Spirituality, but mere natural¬ 
ness formed to Spirituality—Spiritual Individuality. The 
Greek Spirit is the plastic artist, forming the stone into a 
work of art. In this Normative process the stone does not 
remain mere stone,—the form being only superinduced from 
without; but it is made an expression of the Spiritual, even 
contrary to its nature, and thus ^rflwsformed. Conversely, the 
artist needs for his spiritual conceptions, stone, colours, 
sensuous forms to express his idea. Without such an element 
he can no more be conscious of the idea himself, than give it 
an objective form for the contemplation of others; since 
it cannot in Thought alone become an object to him. The 
Egyptian Spirit also was a similar labourer in IVIatter, but 
the Natural had not yet been subjected to the Spiritual. 
No advance was made beyond a struggle and contest with 
it; the Natural still took an independeiftf position, and 
formed one side of the image, as in the body of the Sphinx. 
In Greek Beauty the Sensuous is only a sign, an expression, 
an envelope, in which Spirit manifests itself. 

It must be added, that while the Greek Spirit is a trans¬ 
forming artist of this kind, it knows itself free in its pro¬ 
ductions ; for it is their creator, and they are what is called 
the “ work of man.” They are, however, not merely this, 
but Eternal Truth—the energizing of Spirit -sn its innate 
essence, and quite as really not created as created by man. 
He has a rhspect and veneration for these conceptions and 
images,—this O^^mpian Zeus—this Fallas of the Acropolis,— 
and in the sam^ way for the, laws, political and ethical, that 
guide his actions. But He, the human being, is the womb 
conceived them, he the hiif ast that suckled them, he the 
Spiritual to which their grandeur and purity is owing. Thus 
he feels himself calm in contemplafiiig them.jpid rmt only 
free in himself hut«possessing the consciousness his 
freedom; thus tfle honour of the Human is swallowed up in 
the worship of the Divine. Men honou!* the Divine in and for 
itself, but at the same time as their deed, tlsar production, 
their phenomenal existence; thus the Divine receives its 
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liOQOUT through the rcapect paid to the •Human, and the 
Human iu virtue of the honour paid to the Divine. 

Such are the qualities of that Beautiful Individuality, 
which constitutes the centre of the Greek ^character. AVe 
must now consider the several radiations which this idea 
throws out in realizing itself. All issue in works of art, and 
we may arrange under three heads: the aubjective work of 
art, tliat is, the culture of the man himself; —the objective 
work of art, i.e., the shaping of the world of divinities;— 
lastly, ihQ political work of art—the form of the Constitution, 
and the relations of the Individuals who compose it. _ 


SECTION II. 

♦ 

PH,\SES OF INDIVIDUALITY .lESTHETICALLY CONDITIONED. 


CHAPTER I. 

tiie'subjective work of art. 

Man with his neces.sitic8 sustains a practical relation to 
external Nature, aud in making it satisfy his desires, and 
thus using it up, has rccoureo to a system of means. Por 
natural objects are powerful, and offer resistance in various 
ways. In order to subdue them, man introduces other 
na^iral .,agents; thus turns Ntiture against itself, and 
invents instruments for tlii.s purpose. These human inven¬ 
tions belong to Spirit, and such an instrumen't is to be 
respected more than a mere natural object. We see, too, 
that the Greeks are accustomed to set a^^cspecial value 
upon them, for in Homer, man’s delight in them appears in 
a very striking way. In the uptiee of Agamemnon’s sceptr# 
Uka origin is given in detail: mention fs made of doors which 
turn on hinges, and of accoutrements and furniture, in a 
wayaJid^at expresses satisfaction. Tbe honour of human 
invention in subjugating Nature is ascribed to the gods. 

But, on the other hand, man uses Nature for ornament, 
which is iBte&(ied only as a token of wealth and of that which 
HiAQ has made of himself. We find Ornament, in thia 
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interest, alreadyVery much developed among the Homeria 
Greeks. It is true that both barbarians and civilized 
nations ornament themselves; but barbarians content them- 
boIycs with mc*;g ornamci^t;—they intend their persons to 
please by an external addition. But ornament by its very 
nature is destined only to beautify something other than 
itself, viz. the human body, which in man’s immediate envi¬ 
ronment, and which, in common with Nature at large, he 
has to transform. The spiritual interest of primary import¬ 
ance is, therefore, the development of the body to a perfect 
organ for the W^ill—an adaptation which may on the one 
hand itself be tin; means for ullcrior objects, and on the other 
hand, appear as an object per sc. Among tlie Greeks, then, 
wo find this boundless impulse of individuals to display 
themselves, and to find their enjoyment in so doi'^g. Sen-. 
8UOU8 enjoyment does not become the basis of their condition 
when a state of repose has been obtained, any more than the 
dependence and stupor of superstition which enjoyment 
entails. They are too powrfully excited, too much bent upon 
developing their individuality', absolutely^tft* adore Nature, 
as it manifests itself in its aspects of power and beneficence. 
That peaceful condition which ensued when a predatory life 
had been relinquished, and liberal nature had afibrded 
security and leisure, turned their energies in the direction 
of self-assertion—tlio effort to dignify themselves. But 
while on the one side they have too much independent per¬ 
sonality to be subjugated by superstition, that sentiment has 
not gone to the extent oT making them vait^ on*the con¬ 
trary, es.scntial conditions must be first satisfied, before 
this can beefome a matter of vanity with them. The exhilara¬ 
ting sense of personality, in contrasty with sensuous sub¬ 
jection to natitre, and the meed, not of mere pleasure, but of 
the display of individual powers, in order thereby to gain 
Special distinction apd consequent enjoyment, constitute 
therefore thd chief characteristic and princiiral occupation of 
the Greeks. Free as the bird singfug in tho^iy, t^ indi¬ 
vidual only expresses •what lies in hia untrammelled wftuan 
nature,—[to give the world “ assurance of a man ”],—to have 
hia importance recognized. This is tlic subjective beginning 
of Greek Art,—in which the human being* ftlaborates his 
physical being, in free, beautiful m Dvement and agil? vigour, 
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to a work of art. The Greeks first tifiined their own 
persons to beautifiil configurations before they attempted 
the expression of such in marble and in paintings. The 
innocuous contests of games, in which every,jDne exhibits^ his 
powers, is of very ancieut date. Homer gives a noble descrip¬ 
tion of the games conducted by Achilles, in honour ofPatro- 
clus; but in alhhis poems there is no notice of statues of the 
gods, though he mentions the sanctuary at Dodona, and tha 
treasure-house of Apollo at Delphi. The games in Homer 
consist in wrestling and boxing, running, horse and chariot 
races, throwing the discus or javelin, and archery. With 
these exercises are united dance and song, to express and 
form part of the enjoyment of social exhilaration, and which 
arts likewise bh’ssomed into beauty. On the shield of 
Achilles, Hephaestus represents, amoig other things, how 
beautiful youths and maidens move as quickly “ with well- 
taught feet,” as the potter turns bis wheel. The multitude 
stand round enjoying the spectacle; the divine singer accom¬ 
panies the song with the harp, and.two chief dancers perform 
their evolutions'in the centre of the circle. 

These games and msthetic displays, with the pleasures and 
honours that accompanied them, were at the outset only 
private, originating in particular occasions; but in the 
sequel they became an affair of the nation, and were fixed 
for certain times at appointed places. Besides the Olympic 
games in the sacred district of Elis, there were also held the 
Isthmian, the Pythian, and Ifemean, at other places. 

If we^look at the inner naturd of these sports, we shall 
first observe how Sport itself is opposed to serious business, 
to dependence and need. This wrestling, running, contend¬ 
ing was no serious qffair; bespoke no obligation of dotence, 
no necessity of combat. . Serious occupatioiueis labour that 
has reference to some want. I or Nature must succumb; if 
the one is to continue, the»other must fall. In contrast 
dwith this kind of seriousness, however. Sport* presents tlie 
higheir seriQijsnesB; fot in it Nature is wrought into Spirit, 
am^'inthough in these contests tha subject has not ad¬ 
vanced to the highest grade of serious thought, yet in this 
exercise of his physic^ powers, man shews his Freedom, viz. 
that he has traensformed his body to an organ of Spirit. 

Man has immediately in one of bis organs, the Voice, an 
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element which adVnits and requires a more Extensive purport 
than the mere sensuous Present. We have seen how Song 
is united with the Dance, and ministers to it: but, subse¬ 
quently Song makes itself independent, and requires musical 
instruments to accompany it; it then ceases to be unmean¬ 
ing, like the modulations of a bird, which may indeed express 
emotion, but which have no objective import •, but it requires 
au import created by imagination and Spirit, ahd which is 
then further formed into au ohjective tcork of art. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE OBJECTIVE WORK OF ART. 

Ip the subject of Song as thus developed .among the Greeks 
is made a question, we should say that its essential and 
absolute purport is religigna. We have examined the Idea 
embodied in the Greek Spirit; and Rcligiotr is nothing else 
than this Idea made objective as the 'essenco of being. 
According to that Idea, we shall observe also that the Divine 
involves the vis naturie only as au clement suffering a pro¬ 
cess of transformation to spiritual power. Of this Natural 
Element, as its origin, nothing more remains than the accord 
of analogy involved in the representations they formed of 
Spiritual power; for the Greeks worshipped God as Spiri¬ 
tual. We cannot, therefore, regard the Gr«ipk djvinity as 
similar to the Indian—some Power of Nature for which 
the humah* shape supplies only an outward form. The 
essence is the Spiritual itself, and the Natural is only the 
point of departure. But the other*hand, it must be ob¬ 
served, that the divinity of the Greeks is not yet the absolute, 
free Spirit, but Spirit in jp jj^licular mode, fettered .by the 
limitations of humanity—still dependent as a determinal^ 
individuality on external conditions.* Individualities, objec¬ 
tively beautiful, are ihe gods of the Greeks?* TheVsj^ne 
Spint is here db conditioned os to be not yet regarded as 
abstract Spirit, but has a specialized Existence —continues to 
manifest itself in sense; but so that the sensaoua is not its 
substanee, but is only an element of its manifestation^ 'This 
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must be our leading idea in the consideration of the Greek 
mythology, and we must have our attention fixed upon it so 
much the more firmly, as—partly through the influence of 
erudition, which Ijas whelmed essential pijficiples beneath 
an infinite amount of details, and partly through that de¬ 
structive analysis which is the work of the abstract Under¬ 
standing—tliis *snythology, togetluT with the more ancient 
periods of Greek history, has become if region of the greatest 
intellectiial confusion. 

In the Idea of the Greek Spirit we found the two ele¬ 
ments, Nsiture and Spirit, in such a relation to each other, 
that Nature forms merely the point of departure. This 
degradation of ‘Nature is in the Greek mythology tlfo turn¬ 
ing point of the whole,—e.xpres8od as the War of the Gods, 
the Oveithrow of the Titans by the race of Zeus, The' 
transition from the Oriental to the Occidental Spirit is 
therein represented, for the Titans are the merely Physical— 
natural existences, from whoso grasp sovereignty is wrested. 
It is time that they continue to Jhe venerated, but not as 
governing powers for they are relegated to tlie vijrge [the 
limbus] of the world. The Titaus are power.*) of Nature, 
Uranus, Gaea, Ocean us, Selene, Helios, &c. Chronos ex¬ 
presses the dominion of abstract Time, which devours its 
children. The unlimited power of reproduction is restrained, 
and Zeus appears as the head of the new divinities, who 
embody a spiritual import, and are themselves Spirit. * It 
is not possible to express this transition more distinctly and 
naively than m this myth; the new dynasty of divinities 
proclaim their peculiar nature to be of a Spiritual .order. 

The second point is, that the new divinities retain natural 
elements, and consequently in themselves a<lp^cnninate re¬ 
lation to the powers of Nature,* as was pro*\?t’usly shewn. 
Zeus has his lightnings and cloinls, and Hera is the creatress 
of the the producer of crcsecp^vitality. Zeus is also 
the political god, the protector of morals and of hospitality. 
Ocean^, asrfnch, is only the clement of Nature which his 
narrt^rttenotes. Poseidon has still thc'wildyess of that ele¬ 
ment in his character; Jbut he is also an ethical personage; to 
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hil)) is ascribed the building of walls and the production of 
tiio Horse. Helios is the sun as a natural element. This 
Light, according to the analogy of Spirit, has been transformed 
to self-consciousness, aiid Apollo has proceeded from Helios. 
^J'he name Avksioq points to the connection with light; 
Apollo ^Ya^ a herdsman in the employ of Admotus, but oxen 
not subjected to tlie yoke were sacred to Helios: his rays, 
rej)resented as aiTows, kill the Python. The idea of Ligjit 
as the natural power con.stituting the basis of the represen¬ 
tation, canuot be dissociated from this divinity; especially as 
the other preditMles attached to it are easily united with it, 
and the explanations of Muller and others, who deny that 
basis, are much more arbitrary and far-fetched. For Apollo 
is the prophesying and discerning god—laght, that makes 
everytliing clear. He is, moreover, the healer and steength- 
ener; as also the destroyer, for ho kills men. He is the 
propitiating and jmrifying god, <?.y., in contravention of the 
Eumenides—the ancient subterrene divinities—who exact 
, hard, stern justice. Ho hin^self is pure; he has no wife, but 
only a sister, and is not involved in various disgusting adven¬ 
tures, like Zeus ; moreover, Jie is the discertier and declarer, 
the singer and leader of tlie dances—as the sun leads the 
liarmonious dance of stars.—In like manner the Naiads 
became the Muses. The mother of the gods, Cybeie—con¬ 
tinuing to be worshipped at Epliesus as Artemis—is scarcely 
to be recognized as the Artemis of the Hreeks—the chaste 
huntress and destroyer of wild beasts. Should it be said 
that this change of tlie Natural into the Spiritual is, owing 
to our allegorizing, or that of the later Greeks, we may 
reply, that* this transformation of tlie Natural to the 
Spiritual is the Greek Spirit itself. The epigrams of the 
Greeks exhibit, such advan^ics from the Scusuous to the 
Spiritual. But the abstract IJnderstandiug canuot compre- 
' hend this bleudiug of the Naturiil with the Spirituii. 

It must bo further observed, that the Greek gods are to be 
regarded as individualities,—not abstractioiis, like “ Elnow- 
ledge,” “ Unity,” “ Tiaie,” “Heaven,” “ NecessRy.” 
abstractions do nt>t form the substance of these divinities; 
they are no allegories, no abstract beiAga, to which various 
ftttri^tes are attaclied, like the Horatian “ Nesossitas clavis 
trabalibus.” As little are the divinities symbols, for a 
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symbol is only b sign, an adumbration of something else. 
The Greek gods express of themselves what th^ are. The 
eternal repose and clear intelligence that dignifies the nead 
. of Apollo, is not a symbol, but the expression in whioli 
Spirit manifests itself, and shews itself pVesent. The gods 
ate personalities, concrete individualities: an allegorical 
being has no qualities, but is itself one quality and no more. 
The gods are, moreover, special characters, since in each of 
them one peculiarity predominates as the characteristic one; 
but it would be vain to try to bring this circle of characters 
into a system. Zeus, perhaps, may be regarded as ruling 
the other gods, but not with 8ubst.antial power; so that 
they are left.free to their own idiosyncrasy. Since the 
whole range of,spiritual and moral qualities was appro- 
pristod by the gods, the unity, which stood above them all, 
necessarily remained abstract; it was therefore formless 
and unmeaning Fact, [the absolute constitution of things]— 
Necessity, whose oppressive character arises from the ab¬ 
sence of the Spiritual in it; wher^vas the gods hold a friendly 
relation to men; for they are Spiritual natures. That higher 
thought, the knowledge of Unity as God,—the One Spirit, 
—la^ beyond that grade of thought which the Greeks had 
attained. 

With regard to the adventitious and special that attaches 
to the Greek gods, the question arises, where the external 
origin of this adventitious element is to be looked for. It 
arises partly from local characteristics—the scattered con¬ 
dition of tha Greeks at the commencement of their national 
life, fixing as this did on certain points, and consequently 
introducing local representations. The local divinities stand 
alone, and occupy a ^uch greater extent than they do after¬ 
wards, when they enter into the circle of ^1.^ divinities, and 
are reduced to a limited position; they are conditioned 
by the Articular consciou^esa and circumstances of the 
[.countries in- which they appear. There are a multitude of 
Herculeses^and Zeuse?, that have their local history like the 
gods, who also at different places possess temples to 
which a peculiar legend attaches. A simimr relation occurs 
in the case of the Catholic saints and their legends; though 
here, not tlio»several localities, but the one " Mater Dei ” 
supplies the point of departure, being afterwords localized in 
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the most diversified modes. The Greeks relate the liveliest, 
and most attractive stories of their gods,—to which no limit 
can be assigned, since ricli fancies were always' gushing 
forth .anew in the living Spirit of the Greeks. A second 
source from which adventitious specialities in the conception 
of the gods arose is that Worship of Nature, whose repre¬ 
sentations retain a place in tlic Greek myths, as certainly as 
they appear there also" in a regenerated and transfigured con- ■ 
dition. The preservation of the original myths, brings us 
to the famous chapter of the “Mysteries'' already men¬ 
tioned. These mysteries of the Greeks present something 
which, as unknown, has attracted the curiosity of all times, 
under the supposition of profound wisdom'. It must first 
be remarked that their antique and primary ^araete r. 
in virtue of its very antiquitj', shews their destitution ot 
excellence,—their inferiority ;—that the more refined truths 
are not expressed in the3e mysteries, and that the view 
which many have entertained is incorrect, viz.—that the 
Unity of God, in opposition to polytheisEi, was taught in 
them. The mysteries were rather antique rituals; and it is 
as unnistorical as it is Ibolish, to assume that profound 
philosopliical truths are to be found there j since, on the con¬ 
trary, only natui-al ideas—ruder conceptions of the metamor¬ 
phoses occurring every\> hero in nature, and of the vital prin¬ 
ciple that pervades it —were the subjects of those mysteries. 
If we put together all the historical data pertinent to the 
question, the result we sli^ll inevitably arrive at will bo that 
the mysteries did not constitute a system of doctrines, but 
wore sensuous ceremonies •and exnibitions, consisting of 
symbols of the "universal operations of Nature, as, e.y., the 
relation of the •'earth to celestial pheJiomena. The chief 
basis of tho representations of Ceres and Proserpine, Bac¬ 
chus and his train, was thauniversal principle ot Nature; 
and the accoippanying* details were obscure stories and re-^ 
presentations, mainly bearing on th^ universal vital force 
and its ■ metamorphoses. An anftlogous procSSS to 
Nature, Spirit lies also to undergo; for it miust be twice- 
borh, i.Cr, abnegate itself; and thu» the representations 
given in the mysteries called attention, though oi^jk feebly, 
to the nature of Spirit. In the Greeks they produced ,aa 
emotion of shuddering awe; /or an instinctive ^ead comes 
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^ over men, when a signification is perceived in a form, which 
as a sensuous phenomenon does not express that signification, 
and which therefore both repels and attracts,—awakes sur¬ 
mises _ by the import that reverberates through the whole, 
but at the same time a thrill of dread at the repellent form. 
-^Jschylus was accused of having profaned the mysteries in 
his tragedies. The indefinite representations and symbols ‘ 
0 ^ the Mysteries, in which the profound import is only sur¬ 
mised, are an element alien to the clear pure forms, and 
threaten them with destruction ; on which account the gods 
of Art remain separated from the gods of the Mysteries, and 
the two spheres must be strictly dissociated. Most of their 
gods the Greeks received from foreign lauds,—-as Herodotus 
states expressly with regard to Egypt,—but these exotic 
myths w6re transformed and spiritualized by the Greeks ; 
and that part of the foreign thcogonies which accompanied 
them, was, in the mouth of tlie, Hellenes, worked up into a 
legendary narrative which often redounded to the disadvan¬ 
tage of the divinities. Thus also the brutes which con¬ 
tinued to rank as gods among the Egyptians, were degraded 
to external signs, accompanying'the Spiritual god. •While 
they have each an individual character, the Greek gods are 
also represented as human, and this anthrojiomorphisni 
is charged as a defect. On the contrary (wo may imme¬ 
diately rejoin) man as the Spiritual constitutes the clement 
of truth in. the Greek gods, which rendered them superior to 
aU elemental deities, and aU mere abstractions of the One and 
HighesC Being. On the other side it is alleged as an advan¬ 
tage of the Greek godft) that «they are represented as men 
—that being regarded as not the case with the Christian 
God. Schjller saysK ^ 

i ^ 

) While the gods remained more human. 

The men were morej'mne” 

• • 

‘But the Grleek gods must not be regarded as more human 
thaj^he C^lstiau Go*d. - Christ is much more a Man: he 
liv^ dies—puffers death on the cress,—which is infinitely’ 
more human than tl^e humanity of the &reek Idea of the 
Beautiful, ffiut in referring to this common element of the 
Greek and Me Christian religion, it must be said of both, 
that if a n^ifestatiou of God is to be supposed at alii his 
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natural fonn must be that of Spirit, which .for seusuoiis 
conception is essentially the human; for no oth<;r form can 
lay claim to spirituality. Grod appears indeed in the sun, 
in the mountains, jji the trees, in everything that has life ; but 
a natural appearance of this kind, is not tjic form proper to 
Spirit; here God is cognizable only in the mind of the per¬ 
cipient. If God himself is to be m!Uiifcstt*d in a corres¬ 
ponding expression, that can only he the huinau form : for 
from this the Spiritual beams forth. But if it were asked : 
Does God necessarily manifest himself? the question must 
be answered in the affirmative; for there is no essen. 
tial existence that does not manifest itself. The real 
defect of the Grrcek religion, as compared with the Chris¬ 
tian, is, therefore, tliat in the former the mmifestation con- 
stitutes the highest mode in which the Divine befhg is 
conceived to exist—the sum and substance of divinity; 
while in the Christian religion the niauifestatiQji is regardeil 
only as a temporary phase the Divine. Here the manifested 
God dies, and elevates hinwclf to glory; only after death 
is Christ represented as sitting at the right hand of God. 
The Greek god, on the contrary, exists for his worshippers 
perennially in the manifestation —only in marble, in metal 
or wood, or as figured by the imagination. But why did God 
not ap])ear to the Greeks in the ilesh ? Because man was 
not duly estimated, did not obtain honour and dignity, till he 
had more fully elaborated and developed himself in the 
attainment of tho .Freedom implicit in the aesthetic mani¬ 
festation in question; the form and shaping of the divinity 
therefore continued to be tho product of individual views, 
[not a general; impersonal one]. One element in Spirit is 
that it produces itself—itself what it is ; and the otliet 
is, that it is originally free—that Freedom is its nature and 
its Idei^ But' the Greeks, since they had not attained an 
intellectual conception ofjihemself es, did not yet realize Spirit 
in its Universality—had not the idea of man and tho essential 
unit^ of the divine and human nature accordwg to^thp 
Christian view. Oyly the self-reliant, truly subjective Spiri? 
can bear to dispense with the phenonienal - side', and can 
venture to assign the Divine Nature to Spirit alone. It 
then no longer needs to inweave the Natural into itiTidea of 
the Spirituu, in order to hold fast its conception of tho 

* * a 
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Divine, and to have its unity with tlie Divine, externally 
visible; but w’hile free Thought think* the Phenomenal, it is 
content to leave it as it is ; for it also thinks that union of the 
Finite and the Infinite, and recognizes ,j,t not as a mere 
accidental union,. but as the Absolute—the eternal Idea 
itself. Since Subjectivity was not comprehended in all its 
depth by the Greek jSpirit, the true reconciliation was not 
attained in it, and the human Spirit did not yet assert its 
true position. This defect shewed itself in the fact of Fate 
as pure subjectivity appearing superior to the gods; it also 
siiews itself in the fact, that men derive their resolves not 
yet from themselves, but from their Oracles. Neither human 
nor divine subjectivity, recognized as infinite, has as yet, ab¬ 
solutely decisive- authority. 


CHAPTER III. 

# 

POLITICAL WOEK OP ART. 

f 

The State unites the two phases just considered, viz., the 
Subjective and the Objective Work of Art. In the State, 
Spirit is-not a mere Object, like the deities, nor, on the other 
hand, is it merely subjectively developed to a beautiful phy¬ 
sique. It is here a living, universal Spirit, but whi'cli is at 
the same time the self-conscious Spirit of the individuals 
composing fhe community. 

The Deinocratical Constitution alone was adapted to the 
Spirit and political condition in question. In the East we 
recognized Despotism, developed in magnificent proportions, 
as a form of government strictly appropi^S^e to the Dawn- 
Land of History. Not less adapted is the democratical form 
in Greece, to the part assigned'to it; in the same great dfama. 
In Greece, viz., we have the freedom of the Individual, but 
it has not ^t advanced to such a degree of abstraction, that 
Irho subjective unit is conscious of dirwt dependence on 
the [geneial] substiyitial principle—the State as such. In 
this grade of Freedomj the individual will is unfettered in 
the entfte talige of its vitality, and embodies that substantial 
principle,Jtho bond of the politied ‘union], according tc 
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its particular idiosyncrasy. In Rome, on the other band, 
we shall observe a^ harsh sovereignty dominating over the 
individual members of the State; as also in the German* 
Empire, a monarchy, in which the Individual is connected 
with and has devoirs to perform not only in regard to the 
monarch, but to the whole monarchical organization.- 
The Democratical State is not Patriarchalp— docs not rest 
on a still unreflecting, aindeveloped confidence,—but implies 
laws, with the consciousness of their being founded on an 
equitable and moral basis, and the recognition of these laws 
as positive. At the time of the Kings, no political life had 
as yet made its appearance in Hellas; there are, therefore, 
only slight traces of Legislation. ' But in the interval from 
the Trojan War till near the lime of Cyrus, its necessity 
was felt. The first Lawgivers are known under the -xiilffiiJTJf 
The Seven Sages,—a title which at that time did not imply 
any such character as that of the Sophists—teachers of 
wisdom, designedly [and systematically] proclaiming the 
Right and True—but merely thinking men, whose thinking 
stopped short of Science, properly so calJecT They were 
practical ptJiticians ; the* good counsels which two of 
them—Thales of Miletus and Bias of Pricne—gave to the 
Ionian cities, have been already mentioned. Thus Solon was 
commissioned by the Athenians to give them laws, as those 
tlien in operation no longer sufficed. Solon gave the Athe¬ 
nians a constitution by which all obtained equal rights, 
yet not so as to render the Democracy a quite abstract 
one. The main point in •Democracy is moral" disposition. 
Virtue is the basis of Democracy, remarks Montesquieu; and 
this sentiradnt is as important as it is true in reference to 
the idea of Democracy commonly entertained. The Sub¬ 
stance, [the Principle] of ^^usticc, the common weal, the 
generad interest, is the main consideration; but it is so ouly 
as Custom, in the form^of Objective Will, so that morality 
properly so caHed—subjective conviction and intention—has 
not yet manifested itself. Law cxists,*and is in^wint of sub¬ 
stance, the Law of Freedom,— rational [in its form and pui^ 
port,] and valid %ecauae it is Lato, i.e. without ulterior 
sanction. *As in Beauty the Natural efement—its sensuous 
coefficient t-remains, so also in this customary fhCrafity, laws 
assume the form of a necessity of Nature. The Greeks oc- 
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cupy the middle ground of Beauty and. have not yet attained 
. the higher stand-point of Truth. While Custom and Wont 
• is the form i)i Svhich the Eight is willed and done, that form 
is a stable one, and has not yet admitted in^to it the foe of 
I'unreflected] immediacy—reflection and subjectivity of 
Will. * The interests of the con)munity may, therefore, con¬ 
tinue to be entrusted to the will and resolve of the citizens, 
—and this must be the basis of the Greek constitution; for 
no principle has as yet manifested itself, which can contra¬ 
vene such Choice conditioned by Custom, and liinder its 
realizing itself in action. The Democratic Constitu¬ 
tion is here the only possible one: the citizens are still un¬ 
conscious of particular interests, and therefore of a corrupt- 
in^_element: the Objective Will is in their case not disin¬ 
tegrated. Athene the goddess is Athens *itself,—*.e,, the 
real and concrete spirit of the citizens. The divinity ceases 
■to inspire their life and conduct, only when the Will has re¬ 
treated within itself—into the adytum of cognition and con- 
s‘cience,-T-and has posited the infinite schism between the 
Subjective and tl^ Objective. The above is the true position 
of the Democratic polity; its justification and absolute neces¬ 
sity rests on this still immanent Objective Morality. For the 
n’lodern conceptions of Democracy this justification cannot be 
pleaded. These provide that the interests of the community, 
the affairs of State, shall be discussed and decided by 
the People ; that the individual members of the community 
shall deliberate, urge their respective opinions, and give their ' 
votes; tind this on the ground thilit the interests of the State 
and its concerns are the interests of such individual members. 
All this is very well; but the essential condition'anddistinc-, 
tion in regard to various phases of Democracy is, What is 
the character of these individual- members'^®' They are abso¬ 
lutely authorized to assume tliei^r position, only m as far as 
their will is still Olyective WUl—not, one that wishes this or 
that, not mere "good” will. For good wilfis something 
parti«ular-*»jst3 on tlie morality of individuals, on their con¬ 
vection and subjective feeling. That very subjective Freedom 
which constitutes thp principle and determines the peculiar 
form of Freedom in our world,—which forms thte absolute 
basis of bur political and religious life, could not manifest 
itself in Greece otherwise than as a destructive element. 
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Subjectivity wasia grade not greatly in advance of that occir- 
pieu by the Gyeek Spirit; that phase must of necessity soon 
be attained :’but it plunged the* Greek world into ruin, for 
the polity which that world embodied was not calculated 
for this aide ofMuimanity—did not recognize this phase; 
since it Ixad not made its appearance when that polity began 
to exist. Of the Greeks in the first and eennine form of 
their Freedom, we may assert, that they hatl no conscience; 
\he habit of living for their country without farther [analysis 
or] reflection, was the principle dominant among them. The 
consideration of the State in the abstract—wliich to our un¬ 
derstanding is the essential point—was alien to them. Their 
grand object was their country in its living and real aspect;— 
this actual -.Atliciis, this Sparta, these Temples, these Altars, 
this form of sQcial life, this union df felfow-citizens* the^o 
manners and customs, ‘To the Greek his country was a 
necessary of life, withoxit which existence was impossible. 
It was the Sophists—the ‘‘Teachers of AVisdoiu”-^-who first 
introduced subjective reflection, and the new doctrine that 
each man should act accorcling to his own couviction. yThen 
reflection once comes into play, the itiquiry is started 
whether the Principles ot Luav (das Kecht) cannot be inu 
proved. Instead of holding by the existing state of things, 
cpnviction is relied, upon; and thus begins a sub¬ 
jective independent Freedom, in which the individual finds 
niinself in a position to bring everything to the test of his 
own conscience, even in defiance of the existing constitution. 
Each one has his “principles,^** and that view yhich accords 
Avith his private judgment he regards as^mc/icaZ/y Ihe'best, 
and as claUiviig practical realization. This decay even Thucy- ’ 
dides notices, when he speaks of every one’s thinking that 
things are gom*^ on badly when he ftas not a baud in the 
management. 

To this state of things^in which <;very one presumes to 
have a judgment of Iris own—confidence in Great Men iff 
antagonistic. When, in earlier tinie^j the Athenians com¬ 
mission Solon to legisj^ite tpr them, or when Ly!?tlrgus jfppe^rs 
at Sparta ^ lawgiver and regulator of the State, it is evi¬ 
dently noli supposed that the people in general think that 
tliey knbw best what is politically right, Jater time 

also^ was distiuguished personages of plastic genius in 
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fl’liom the people placed their confidence > Cleistheijss, «.y. 
who made the constitution still more democratic than it had 
been,—Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, and Cimon, who 
in the Median wars stand at the head of Athenian aft'airs,— 
and Pericles, in whom Athenian glory centfes as in its focus. 
But ag soon as any of these great men had performed what 
was needed, env^ intruded— i.e. the recoil of the sentiment 
of equality aga’inst conspicuous talent —and he was either 
imprisoned or exiled. Finally, the Sycophants arose among 
the people, aspersing all individual greatness, and reviling 
those wlio took the lead in public affairs.' 

But there are three other points in the condition of the 
Greek republics that must be particularly observed. 

1. With Democracy in that form in which alone'it existed 
hVrGr 9 ece. Oractes arc intimately connected. To an inde¬ 
pendent resolve, a consolidated Subjectivity of the Will (in 
which the latter is determined by preponderating reasons) is 
absolutely indispensable; but the Greeks had not this clement 
of strength and vigour in their volition. When a colony 
was tp be founded, wlien it was proposed to adopt the wor¬ 
ship of foreign duties, or when p general was about to give 
battle to the enemy, the oracles were consulted. Before the 
battle of Plataea, Pausanias took care that an augury should 
be taken from the animals offered in sacrifice, and was in¬ 
formed by the soothsayer Tisamenus that the sacrifices were 
favourable to the Greeks provided they remained on the 
jiither side of the Asopus, but the contrary, if they crossed 
the stream qnd began tlio battik. Pausanias, therefore, 
awaited the attack. In their private affairs, too, the Greeks 
came to a determination not so much from subjt'ctive con¬ 
viction as from some extraneous suggestion. With the 
advance of democracy we observp the oracles, no longer con¬ 
sulted on the most important matters, but the particular 
views of popular orators inflqqncdng and deciding the policy 
^of the State. . As at this time Sofcrates relied upon his 
“ Deemon,” so the popidar leaders and the people relied on 
tl^ir Adividuiil convictions in forming their decisions. But 
contemporaneously with this were introduced corruption, 
disorder, and an unkitermitted process of change in the 
constitution.^ • 

2. Another circumstance that demands special attention 
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here, ii^the element of Slavery. This was a necessary con? 
dition of art ajsthetic democracy, where it was the right and 
duty of every citizen to deliver or to listen to orations 
respecting the management of the State in the place of 
public assembly, it) take pai;t in the exercises of the Q-ym- 
nnsia, and to join in the celebration of festivals. It was a 
necessary condition of such occupations, tb^it the citizens 
should be freed from lyindicraft occupations ; consequently, 
that what among us is performed by free citizens—the work 
of daily life—should be done by slaves. Slavery does not 
cease until the "Will has been infinitely self-reflected*—until 
ttight is conceived as appertaining to every freeman, and the 
term freeman is regarded as a synonyme for man in his 
generic nature as endowed with Season. But here we still 
occupy tlie stand-point of Morality as mere Wont and-Qvbif» 
tom, and tlierefore known only as a peculiarity attaching to a 
certain kind of existence, [not as absolute and universaULaw/] 

3. It must also bo remarked, thirdly, that such democratic 
constitutions are possible oj^ly in small states—states which 
do not mucli exceed the compass of cities. The whole Polis 
of the Athenians is united ya the one city of Athens, tra¬ 
dition tells that Theseus united the scattered Demes into an 
integral totality. In the time of Pericles, at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War, when the Spartans were march¬ 
ing upoif Attica, its entire population took refuge in the 
cit^. Only in such cities can the interests of all be similar; 
in large empires, on the contrary, diverse and conflicting 
interests are sure to, present themselves. Tl>e living to¬ 
gether in ono city, the fact that the inhabitants see each 
other daily, Vender a common culture and a liviuy democratic 
polity possible. In Democracy, the mai]^ point is that the 
character of the "citizen be 4 >lastic, all “of a piece.” He 
must be present at the critical stages of public business; he 
must take part in decisive Oriaas with his entire personality, 
—not with his vote merely; he must mingle in the heafot « 
action,—the passion and interest of* the w'holg, man Jieing 
absorbed in the affair, and the warmth with which a resol'a? 
was made being d^ually ardent during its execution.' That 
unity of opinion to which the whole •community must be 

* That is—the Objective and the Sul^ieotive Will must be hai'monised 

Tju 
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brought [when ‘any political step is to Ike taken,] piust bo 
produced in the individual members of the state by oratorical 
suasion. If this were Attempted by writing —in an abstract, 
lifeless way—no general’fervour would be excited among the 
social units; and the greater the number, the less weight 
would each individual vote have/ lu a large empire a gene¬ 
ral inquiry might be made, votes might be gathered in the 
several communities, and the results reckoned up—as was 
done by the Ereneh Convention. But a political existence 
of this kind is destitute of life, and the World is ipso facto 
broken into fragments and dissipated into a mere Paper- 
world. In the French Bevolution, therefore, the republican 
constitution never actually became a Democracy: Tyranny, 
Despotism, raised its voice under the mask of Freedom 
.tUuL£lquality. 

We come now to the Second Period of Greek History. 
The first period saw the Grefck Spirit attain its msthetie de¬ 
velopment and reach maturity—realize its essential being. 
The second shew's it manifesting itself—exhibits it in its full 
glory as prodijeing a work for the World, asserting its prin¬ 
ciple in the stri^gle with an antagonistic force, and trium¬ 
phantly maintaining it against tliat attack. 


4 

THE WARS WITH THE PERSIANS. 

t 

The period of contact with ^he preceding World-His¬ 
torical‘people, is generally to be regarded as the second in 
the history of any nation. The World-Ilistoriqalcontact of 
the Greeks was with the Persians ; in that, Greece exhibited: 
itself in its most glbrious aspect. The occasion of the Me¬ 
dian wars was the'revolt of the Ionian cities against the 
Persians, in which the Athenians and Eretrians assisted 
them. That which, in particular, induced' the Athenians to 
take their part, was t^p circumstance that the son of Pisis- 
tjatu!i,’afte^his attempts to regain sovereignty in Athens 
had failed in Greece, had betaken himselif to the King of 
the Persians. The Father of History has given us a bril¬ 
liant desjfxifitipn of these Median wars, and for the object 
\\e are now pursuing we need not dwell long upon them. 
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At ftie beginnnig of the Median wars, Lacedsamoii was in 
possession of the itegemony, partly as the result of having 
subjugated and enslaved the free nation of-the Messenians, 
partly because it Jiad assisted many Greek states to expel 
their Tyrants. Trovoked by the part the Greeks had taken . 
•in assisting the Toiiiaiis against him, the Persian King sent 
heralds to the Greek cities to require th^m to give Water 
and Earth, i. c. to aekjfowledge his supremacy. The Persian 
envoys were contemptuously sent back, and the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians went so far as to throw them into a well —a deed, 
however, of which they afterwards so deeply repented, as to 
send two Lacedaemonians to Susa in expiation. The Per¬ 
sian King then dispatched an army toiixvade Greece. With 
its vastly superior force the Athenians and Platmans, without 
aid from their compatriots, contended at Marathon under 
tiades, and gained the victory. Afterwards, Xerxes came, down 
upon Greece with his enormous masses of nations (Herodo¬ 
tus gives a detailed description of this expedition) ; and with 
the terrible array of land-ferces was associated the not less 
formidable fleet. Thrace, Macodon; and Xhessaly were soon . 
subjugated ; but the entrance into Greece Proper—the Pass 
of ilicrmopyla!—was defended by three hundred Spartans 
and seven Ixundred Thespians, whose fate is well known. 
Athens, voluntarily di'serted by its inhabitants, was ravaged ; 
the images of the gods which it eontained were “ an abomi¬ 
nation ” to the Persians, wlio worshipped the Amorphous, the 
Unformed. In spite of the disunion of the Greeks, the Per¬ 
sian fleet was beaten at S^amis; and this glorious bottle-day 
presents tlje three greatest tragedians of Greece in remark¬ 
able clironolOgicaT association: for Jiachylus was one of the 
combatants, and .helped to gain thw victory, Sophocles 
danced at the’festival that* celebrated it, and on the same 
day Euripides was born. The host that remained in Greece, 
under the command of Mardonius, was beaten at Platma by 
Pausanias, and the Persian power was consequently broken* 
at various points. , ' c.. j ' 

Thus was Greece freed from the pressure which threateirad 
to overwhelm it. Greater battles, unquestionably, have been 
fougbt; but these live immortal not in the historical records 
of Nations only, but also of Science and BfTtrt—of the 
Noble and the Moral generally. Eor these are World-His- 
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torical victories; they were the salvation of cultm'e and 
Spiritual vigour, and they rendered the Asiatic pi^nciple 
powerless. How often, on other occasions, have hot men 
sacrificed everything for one grand object! How often have 
not warriors fallen for Duty and CounCry ! But here we 
are called to admire not only valour, genius and spirit,, 
but the purport* of the contest—the eflect, the result, 
which are unique in their kind. In all other battles a par¬ 
ticular interest is predominant; but the immortal fame of the 
Greeks is none other than their due, in consideration of the 
noble ca\^se for which deliverance was achieved. In the history 
of the world it is not the formal [subjective and individual] 
valour that has been displayed, not the so-called merit of the 
combatants, but the importamte of the cause itself, that mn^t 
i®3cid:e the lame of the achievement. In the case before us, 
the interest of the "W orld’s History hung trembling in the 
balance. Oriental despotism—a world united under one 
lord and sovereign—on the one side, and separate states— 
insignificant in extent'and resou^-ces, but animated by free 
. individuality—bn^the other side, stood front to front in array 
of battle. Never in History has- the superiority of spiritual 
power over material bulk—and that of no conteinjltible 
amount—been made so gloriously manifest. This war, and 
the subsequent development of the states which • took the 
lead in it, is the most brilliant period of Greece. Every¬ 
thing which the Greek principle involved, then reached its 
perfect bloom and came into the light of day. 

The Athenians continued their U'ars of conquest for a con¬ 
siderable time, and thereby attained a high degree of prospe¬ 
rity ; while the Laccdajmonians, who had no nivjil power, 
remained quiet. Th^ antagonism of Athens and Sparta now 
commences—a favourite theme for historical.treatment. It 
may be asserted that it is an idle inquiry, which of these two 
states justly claims the superiority, ^nd that the endeavour 
-should rather be, to exhibit each as in its own depart¬ 
ment (j necea.“‘\ry and Wbrthy phase of the Greek Spirit. On 
Scarta’s behalf, e. g. many eaxegoriee may be referred to in 
which she displays excellence ; strictness in point of morals, 
subjection to discipline, &c., may be advantageously cited. 
But the ‘■•ilKldlhg principle that characterizes this state is 
Political Virtue, which Athol's and Sparta have, indeed, iu 
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coniman, but whkh in the one state developed itself to a 
work of Art, viz., Free Individuality—in the other retained 
its substantial form. Before we speak of the Peloponnesian 
War, in which the jealousy of Sparta and Athens broke out 
into a flame, we must exhibit more specifically the funda¬ 
mental character of the two states—their distinctions in<a 
• political and moral respect. 


ATHENS. 

We have already become acquainted with Athens as an 
asylujn for the inhabitants of the other districts of Q-reece, 
in which a very mixed population was congregated. The 
various branches of human industry—agriculture, haintfi-’ 
craft, and trade (especially by sea)—were united in Athens, 
but gave occasion to much dissension. An antagonism had 
early arisen between ancient and wealthy families and such 
as were poorer. Three paffiics, whose distinction had been 
grounded on their local position and the mode of life which 
that position suggested, w'cre then fully recognized. These 
were, the Pedia3ans—inhabitants of the plain, the rich and 
aristocratic; the Diacrians—mountaineers, cultivators of the 
vino and olive, and herdsmen, who were the most numerous 
class; and between the two [in political status and senti¬ 
ment], the Paralians—inhabitants of the coast—the moderate 
party. The polity of tho^tato was wavering between Aris¬ 
tocracy and Democracy. Solon effected, by his* divisfon into 
four propoity-classes, a medium between these opposites. 
All these together formed the popular assembly for delibe¬ 
ration and deciiion on public affairs but the offices of 
government were reserved for the three superior classes. It * 
is remarkable that even while Solon was still living and 
actually presqpt, and m spite *df his opposition, Piaistratus _ 
acquired supremacy. The constitution had, as it were, not * 
yet entered into the blood and life of the comriuinity; Ht had 
not yet become tiio haSit of moral and civil existence. -BfiPt 
, it is still more remarkable that Pisis^ratus introduced no 
legislative changes, and that he presented hiiqpel|^efore the 
Ajreopagus to answer an accusation brought against him. 
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The rule of Pisiatratus and of his sons appr^ara to hajp been 
needed for repressing the power of great families an^ factions, 
■—for accustoming them to order and peace, and the citizens 
generally, on the other hand, to ^ the Solonian legislation. 
This being accomplished, that rule was necessarily regarded 
ai superfluous, ancf the principles of a free code enter into 
conflict with the power of the Pisistratidse. The Pisistra- 
tidmwero expelled, Hipparchus killed^ and llippias bahislied. 
Then factions w'ere revived ; the Alcmfeonid®, who took the 
lead in the insurrection, favoured Democracy; on the other 
hand, the Spartans aided the adverse party of Isagoras, 
which followed the aristocratic direction. The Alcmm- 
onidaB, with Cleisthcnes at their head, kept.the upper hand. 
This leader made the constitution still more democratic than 
it had been; thfe 0v\at, of whicli hitherto there had been 
only four, were increased to ten, and this had tlie cft'ect of 
diminishing the influence of the clans. Lastly, Pericles 
rendered the constitution yet more democratic by diminishing 
the essential dignity of the Are^agus, and bringing causes 
that had hitheato belonged to it, before the’ Demos and the 
[ordinary] tribunals. Pericles was a statesman of plastic* 
antique character: when he devoted himself to public life, 
he renounced private life, withdrew from all feasts and ban¬ 
quets, and pursued without intermission his aim of being 
useful to the state,—a course of conduct by which ho attained 
such an exalted position, that A ristophanes calls him the 
* Zeus of Athens. We cannot but admire him in the highest 
degree: ‘he stood at the head of a. light-minded but highly 
refi^ned and cultivated people; the only means by which ho 
could obtain influence and authority over them,, was his 
personal character and the impression he produced of his 
^ being a thoroughly noble man, exclusively intent upon the 
’ weal of the State, and of superiority to his' fellow-citizens 
in native genius and acquired knowledge. In force of indivi¬ 
dual character no statesman' can be compared with him. 

Vi 

* iiitimatin^ bia absolute devotion to statesmnnehip; the 

laZter not being' a mere mechanical addition, li\it diff^'used as a vitaliziifg 
and formative power through the whole man. The same term is uted 
below to distinguish the vitalizing morality that pervades the dramas of 
^Escbylus a&^fPoF^ocles, from the abstract sentimentalities of Euripides. 

Tr. 
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As general ]^rinciplc, the Democratic Constitution 
affords the widest scope for the development of great political 
characters ; for it excels all others in virtue of the fact that ’ 
it not only allows tlie display of their powers on the part 
of individuals, but summons them to use those powers for 
the general wesil. At the same time, no member of the 
community can obtain inlluence unless ho hae the power of 
satisfying the intellect and judgment, ad well as the passions 
and -volatility of a cultivated people. 

In Athens a vjtal freedom existed, and a vital equality of 
manners and mental culture; and if inequality of property 
could not he avoided, it nevertheless did not reach an ex^ 
treme. Togcther*with this equality, and within the compass 
of this freedom, all diversities of character,and talent, and 
all variety of idiosyncrasy could assert itself in the moot* 
unrestrained manner, and find the most abundant stimulus 
to development in its environment; for the predominant 
elements of Athenian existence were the independence of 
the social units, and a culture animated by the Spirit of 
Beauty. It was Pericles who originated tjie production of 
those eternal monuments of eculpture, vrhose scanty remains 
astonish po.stei’ity; it was before this people that tlio dramas 
of .Sschylus and Sophocles were performed; and later on 
those of Euripides — which, however, do not exhibit the 
same plastic moral character, and in which the principle of 
corruption is more manifest. To this people were addressed 
the orations of Pericles: from it sprung a band of men 
whose genius has become Classical for all centuries ; Jbr to 
this number belong, besides those already named, Thucy¬ 
dides, Socrafqs, Plato, and Aristophanes—the last of whom 
preserved entire t^e political seriousness «f his people at the 
time when it was being corrupted; and who, imbued with* 
this seriousness, wrote and dramatized with a view to his 
country’s weal. We fecogniae in the Athenians great 
industry, susc<Jptibility to excitement, aiui development of 
individuality within the sphere of Spirit condi^oued bf the 
morality of Custom. The blame with which we find them, 
visited in Xdnophon and Plato, attaches rather to that later 

E eriod when misfortune and the comiptfon of the deraocyacy 
ad already supervened. But if we would haVelftfc verdict 
of the Ancients on the political life of Athens, we must 
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turn, not to Xenophon, nor even to PlatjJ, but to t^se who 
had a thorough acquaintance with the state in its full vigoUr— 
who managed its affairs and have been esteemed its greatest 
leaders— i.e., to its Statesmen. Aihong these, Pericles is 
the Zeus of the human Pantheon of Aflieus. Thucydides ‘ 
puts into his mouth the most profound description of 
Athenian life, on the occasion of the funeral obsequies of 
the warriors who fell in the second year of the Peloponnesian 
War.' He proposes to show for what a city and iu support 
of what interests they had died; and this loads tlie speaker 
directly to the essential elements of the Athenian com¬ 
munity, He goes on to paint the character of Athens, and 
what he says is most profoundly dhoughtful, as well as most ’ 
just and true. “We love the beautiful,” he says, “ but 
, without ostentation or extravagance; we philosophize with¬ 
out being seduced thereby into effeminacy and inactivity 
(for when men give themselves up to Thought, they get 
further and further from the Practical—from activity for the 
public, for the common weal). , We arc bold and daring; 
but this cour.igeous energy in action does not prevent us 
from giving ourselves an account of what wo undertake (we 
have a -clear consciousness respecting it); among other 
nations, on the contrary, martial daring has its basis in 
deficiency of culture: we know best how to distinguish 
between the agreeable and the irksome; notwithstanding 
which, we do not shrink from perils.” Thus Athens ex¬ 
hibited the spectacle of a state whose existence was .essen¬ 
tially directed to realizing the^ Beautiful, which had a 
thoroughly cultivated consciousness respecting the serious 
side of public affairs and<tho interests of Man's Spirit and 
Life, and united w^th that consciousness, hardy courage and 
•ptactical ability. 


SPARTA. 

l&RE we' witness on the other hand rigid abstract virtue, 
—a life' devoted to the State, but in whi5h the activity and 
freedom of individuality is put in the back-ground. The 
polity oi^£pa«ta is based on institutions which do full justice 
to the interest of the State, but whpse object is a lifeless 
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equality—not fr^e movement. Tho very first steps in 
Sp.irtan History are very difterent from the early stages oi 
Athenian development. The Spartans were Dorians—the 
Athenians lonians; and this national distinction has an 
influence on their Constitution also. In reference to tho 
mode in which the Spartan State originated, w o observe that 
the Dorians invaded the Peloponnesus with tfic lleracleida), 
subdued the indigenous tribes, and condemned them to 
slavery ; for tho Helots were doubtless aborigines. Tlio fate 
that had befallen the Helots, was suffered at a later epoch ■ 
by the Messonians; for inhuman severity of this order was 
innate in Spartan character. While the Athenians had a 
family-life, and slaves among them were inmates of the 
liousc, tho relation of tho Spartans to tho»subjugjitcd race 
was one of even greater harshness than that of the Turks to* 
tho Greeks; a state of warfare ivas constantly kept up in 
Lacedaemon. In entering upon office, the Ephors made an 
unreserved declaration of war against the Helots, anef the 
latter wi're habitually giveiwp to the younger Spartans to 
be practised upon in their martial exercises. Tlu; Helots 
were on somq occasions sot free, and fought against the 
enemy; moreover, they displayed extraordinary valour in 
the ranks of the Spartans; but on their return they wore 
butchered in the most cow^ardly and insidious w.iy. As in 
a slave-ship tlie crew are constantly armed, and the greatest 
■ caro is taken to prevent an hisurrection, so the Spartans 
exercised • a constant vigilance over tho Helots, and w'cre 
always in a condition of wsth, as against enemiesr * 
Property in land w^as divided, even according to the con¬ 
stitution oii’ Lycurgus (as Plutarch relates) into equal parts, 
of. which 9000 oply belonged to the Spartans— i.e., the 
inhabitants of the city—and*80,000 to the Lacodaomonians 
or Periseci. At the same time it was appointed, in order to 
maintain this equality, th.at thCfportions of ground sliould 
not be sold. . DUt how little’ such an institution avails to 
effect its object, is proved by the fu5t, that iTi the sdlquel 
Lacedaemon owed its rain chiefly to the inequality of pos '* 
sessions. As dau^ters were capable gf inlieriting, many 
estates had come by marriage into the possesgiqji, of a few 
families, and at last all thp landed property was in tlie hands 
of a limited number; as if to ^ew how foolish it is .td 
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attempt • a forced equality,—an attempt which, •v^ile iu- 
effective in realizing its professed object, is also destructive 
of a most essential point of liberty—the free disposition of 
property. Another remarkable feature in the legislation of 
Lycurgus, is his forbidding all money except that made of 
iron—an enactment which necessitated the abolition of all 
foreign business and traffic. The Spartans moreover had no 
naval force—a force indispensable te the support and fup« 
therance of commerce; and on occasions when such a force 
was required, they had to apply to the Persians for it. 

It was with an especial view to promote similarity of man¬ 
ners, and a more intimate acquaintance of the citizens with 
each other, that the Spartans had meals in common—a 
community, however, which disparaged family life; for 
'eating and drinking is a private aflair, and consequently 
belongs to domestic retirement. It was so .regarded among 
the Athenians; with them association was not material but 
spiritual, and even their banquets, as we see from Xenophon 
and Plato, had^an intellectual tf::ne. Among the Spartans, 
on the other hand, the costa of the common meal were met 
by the contributions of the several membei^, and he who 
was too poor to offer such a contribution was consequently 
excluded. 

As to the Political Constitution of Sparta, its basis may 
be called democratic, but with considerable modiUcatious 
which rendered it almost an Aristocracy and Oligarchy. At - 
the head of the State were two Kings, at whose side was a 
Senate (yEpbvtrta), chosen from xhebest men of the State, 
and which dso performed the functions of a court of justice— 
deciding rather in accordance with moral and idgal customs, 
than with written laws.* The yipovtria was also the highest 
State-Council—the Council of the Kings, regulating the 
most important affairs. Lastly, one of the highest magis¬ 
tracies was that of the Upkurg, respecting whose election we 
have no definite information; Aristotle says that the mode 
of cbioice wa.; exceedidgly childish. We learn from Aristotlo 

* Otfried Muller, in his Histoiy of the Dorian^ gives too dignified an 
aspect to this fact; he^ays that Justice was, as it were, imprinted on 
their minc^ ^ut such, an imprinting is always aomething indefinite; 
laws must^ writt^^ that it may be distinctly known what is fozbiddeii 
and what is alloweda 
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that eVfin person# without nobility or property could attain 
this dignity. The Ephors had fall authority to convoke 
popular assemblies, to put resolutions tg the vote, and to 
propose laws, almost in the same way. as the tribuni plebis in 
Itome. Their power became tyrannical, like that which 
iiobcspiorre ancl his party exercised for a time in France. 

While the Lacedsemonians directed their entire attention 
to the State, Intelleetuai Culture—Art and Science—was not 
domiciled among them. The Spartans appeared to the rest 
of tlie Greeks, stiff, coarse, awkward beings, who could not 
transact business involving any degree of intricacy, or at 
least performed it very clumsily. Thucydides makes the 
Athenians say to the Spartans: “ You have laws and cus¬ 
toms which have nothing in common with others; and 
besides this, you proceed, when you go into other countries,* 
neither in accordance with these, nor with the traditionary 
usages of Hellas.” In their intercourse at home, they were, 
on the whole, honourable; but as regarded their conduct 
towards other nations, they themselves plainly declared that 
they held their own good pleasure for the Commendable, 
and what was advantageous for the Bight. It is well known 
that in Spnrta (as was also the case in Egypt) the taking 
away of the necessaries of life, under certain conditions, 
was permitted; only the thief must not allow himself 
to be discovered. Thus the two States, Athens and Sparta, 
stand in contrast with each other. The morality of the latter 
is rigidly directed to the maintenance of the State; in the 
former we find a similar ethfeal relation, but with'a cultivated 
consciousness, and boundless activity in the production of 
the Beautiful,-^subsequently, of the True also. 

This Greek morality, though extreme!^ beautiful, attrac¬ 
tive and interesting in its manifestation, is not the 
highest point of view tor Spiritual self-consciousness. It 
wants the form of Infinity, the reflection of thought within 
itself, the emancipation from the Natural element—(the Sen¬ 
suous that lurks in the character of BCauty anckDivinity [as 
comprehended by the*Greeks])-^and from that immo-'* 
diacy, [that undevmoped simplicity,] which attaches to their 
ethics. Self-Comprehension on the part of Thought is want¬ 
ing—illimitable Self-Consciousness—demanding, tT»4l what is 
regarded by me as Bight and Morality should have its con- 
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Brmation in myself—from the testimony of my owr^pirit; 
that the Beautiful (the Idea as manifested in sonsu'ius con¬ 
templation or conception) may also become the Time—an 
inn6r, aupersonsuoua ■\vox’ld. The stand-noiut occupied by 
tliat ^Esthetic Spiritual Unity which we have just described, 
could not lo^ be the resting-place of Spirit; and the 
clement in which farther advance and corruption originated, 
was that of Subjectivity—inward morality, individual reflec¬ 
tion, and an inner life generally. The perfect bloom of Greek 
Life lasted only about sixty years—from the Mc'dian wars, u.c. 
492, to the Peloponnesian War, b.c. 431. The principle of 
subjective morality which was inevitably introduc(?d, became 
the germ of corruption, which, however, shewed itself in a 
different form in Athens from that which it assumed in 
^ Sparta: in Athens, as levity in public conduct, in Sparta, as 
private depravation of morals. In their Ml, the Athenians 
shewed themselves not only amiable, but great and noble— 
to such a degree that we cannot but lament it; among the 
Spartans, on the contrary, tbs princi])lo of subjectivity 
develops itself* iie vulgar greed, and issues in vulgar ruin. 


THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

* I 

The principle of corruption displayed itself first in the 
external political development—in the contest of th^ states 
of Greece with each other, and the struggle of factions-within 
the cities themselves. The Greefi Morality had mado Hellas 
unfit to form one common state; for tho dissociation of 
small states from each other, and the concentrtiition in cities, 
where the interesh^and the spiritual culture pervading the 
whole, could be identical, wa.i the necessary condition of 
that grade of Freedom which the Greeks occupied. It was 
only a momentary combination that occurred in the Trojan 
"VVar, and evfeu in the Median wars a unioh could not be 
accanplished. Although the tendency towards such a union 
‘is discoverable, the bond \vas but wtak; its permanence was 
always endangered by jealousy, and the contest for the 
Hegemony set the “States at variance with each other. A 
general'wtllreak of hostilities in the Peloponnesian War 
was the consummation. Before it, and even at its com- 

ft A 
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mencC|neiit, Poriftles was at the head of the Athenian nation 
—that!people most jealous bf its liberty; it was only his 
elevated personality and great genius that enabled him to 
maintain his position. After the wars with the Mede, 
Athens enjoyed fhe Hegemony ; a number of allies—partly 
islands, partly towns—were obliged to contribute to tho 
supplies required for continuing the war gainst the Per¬ 
sians ; and instead ofi the contribution being made in the 
form of fleets or troops, the subsidy was paid in money. 
Thereby an immense power was concentrated in Athena ; a 
part of the money was expended in great architectural 
works, in the enjoyment of which, since they were products 
of Spirit, the allies had some share. But that Pericles did 
not devote the whole of the money to wor^fs of Art, but also 
made provision for the Demos in other ways, was evident 
after his death, from the quantity of stores amassed in 
several magazines, biit especially in the naval arsenal.^ 
Xenophon says: “ Who docs not stand in need of Athens ? 
Is she not indispensablo t# all lands that are rich in com 
and herds, in oil and wine—to all who wiglf to traffic either 
in money or in mind ?—totcraftsmen, sophists, philosophers, 
.poets, and all who desire what is worth seeing or hearing 
m sacred and public matters ?” 

In tlie Peloponnesian War, the struggle was essen¬ 
tially between Athens and Sparta. Thucydides has left us 
the history of the greater part of it, and his immortal work 
is the absolute gain which humanity has derived from that 
contest. Athens allow^ herself to be hurried jpto the 
extravagant projects of Alcibiades; and when these had 
already mtieh weakened her, she was compelled to suc¬ 
cumb to the Spartans, who were guilty of the treachery of 
applying for aid tp Persia, nnd who obtained from the King 
supplies of money and a naval force. They were also guilty 
of a still more extensive treaaen, in abolishing democracy in 
Athens • and in tho cities of Greece generally, and in givings 
a preponderance to factions that desired oligarchy, but were 
not strong enou^ to» maintain themselves without loroign 
assistance. Lastly, in the peace of Antalcidas, Sparta put 
the finishing stroke.to her treacheiy, by giving o^rtho 
Greek cities in Asia Minor to Persian domiifloA^* 

Lacedmmou had therefore, both by the oligarchies which 
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it had set up iii various countries, and hy the gatrisons 
which it maintained in some cities—as, e.y., Theb'js—ob¬ 
tained a great preponderance in Greece. But the Greek 
states were far more incensed at Spartan oppression than 
they had previously been at Athenian Supremacy. With 
Thebes at their head, they cast off the yoke, and the Thebans 
became for a inoment the most distinguished people in 
Hellas, But it was to two distingiiishcd men among its 
citizens that Thebes owed its entire power—Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas; as for the most part in that state we find the 
Subjective preponderant. In accordance with this principle. 
Lyrical Poetry—that which is the expression of subjectivity 
—especially flourished there; a kin^ of subjective amenity 
of nature shews itself also in the so-called Sacred Legion 
which formed the kernel of the Theban -host, and was re¬ 
garded as consisting of persons connected by amatory bonds 
\a<mantes and amati \; while the influence of subjectivity 
'■ among them was especially proved by the fact, that after the 
death of Epaminondas, Thebes ^fell back into its former 
position, weakened and distracted, Greece could no longer 
find safety in itself, and needed an authoritative prop. In 
the towns there were incessant contests; the citizens were 
divided into factions, as in the Italian cities of the Middle 
Ages. The victory of one party entailed the banishment of 
the other; the latter then usually applied to the enemies of 
their native city, to obtain their aid in subjugating it by 
force of arms. The various States could no longer co-exist 
peaceably : they prepared ruin for*each other, as well as for 
themselves. 

We have, then, now to investigate the corruption of the 
Greek world in its p^^^ofounder import, and may denote the 
principle of that corruption as siifyectivity obtaining emanci¬ 
pation for itself. We see Subjectivity obtruding itself in 
various ways. Thought — the subjectively Universal — 
..menaces the beautiful religion of Greece, while the passions 
of individuals and their .caprice menace its political constitu¬ 
tion. *In short. Subjectivity, comprehending’ and mani¬ 
festing itself, threatens the existing state 6i things in every 
department—charactecized as that state pi things is by 
Immd&iacjb^ primitive, unreflecting simplicity]. Thought, 
therefore, appears here as the principle of decay—decay, viz. 
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of Substantial [jprescriptive] morality; for it introduces 
an antfhcsis, and assorts essentially rational principles. In 
the Onental states, in which there is no such antithesis, 
moral freedom cannot be realized, since the highest principle 
is [Pure] AbstracJtion. But when Thought recognizes its 
positive character, as in Greece, it establishes principles; 
and these bear to the real world the relation of Essence to 
Perm. For the concrete vitality found among the Greeks, • 
is Customary Morality—a lite for Eeligion, for the State, 
without farther reflection, and without analysis leading to ab¬ 
stract definitions, which must lead away from the concrete 
embodiment of them, and occupy an antithetical position to 
that embodiment. Law is part of the existing state of things, 
with Spirit implicit in it. But as soon as Thought arises, 
it invostigafies the various political constitutions: as the 
result of its investigation it forms for itself an idea of an 
improved state of society, and demands that this ideal should 
take the place of things as they are. • 

In the principle of Gijcek Freedom, inasmuch as it is 
Freedom, is involved the self-emancipation af Thought. We 
observed the dawn of Thought in the cft*cle of men men¬ 
tioned above under their weU-known appellation of the Seven 
Sages. It was they who first uttered general propositions; 
though at that time wisdom consisted rather in a concrete 
insight [into things, than in the power of abstract conception]. 
Parallel with the advance in the development of Beligious 
Art and with political growth, we find a progressive 
strengthening of Thoughjb, its enenw and dest/oyer; and at 
the time of the Peloponnesian War science was "already 
developed.* .^jiTith the Sophists began the process of reflec¬ 
tion on tho existing state of things, ^d of ratiocination. 
That very diligeilce and ^tivity which we observed among 
the Greeks in their practical lite, and in the achievement of 
works of art, shewed itself algp in the turns and windings 
which these ideas toOk; so that, as material things are, 
changed, worked up and used for ojher than their original 
purposes, ■ similarly tjjie essential being of JSpirit—iii^iat is 
thought and knoi^n —isvariouslv handled; itis made an objefit 
about which the mind can employ itself, and this occupation 
becomes an interest in and for itself. The /o.Qvement of 
Thought—that which goes on within its sphere [without 
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reference to an extrinsic object]—a process which had for¬ 
merly no interest—acquires attractiveness on its awn ac¬ 
count. The cultivated Sophists, who were not erudite or 
scientific men, but masters of subtle turns of.thought, 
excited the admiration of the Grrceks. ii'ov all questions 
they had au answer; for all interests of a political or re¬ 
ligious order they had general points of view; and in the 
ultimate development of their art, they claimed the ability 
to prove everything, to discover a justifiable side in every 
position. In a democracy it is a matter of the first importance, 
to bo able to speak in popular assemblies—to urge one’s 
opinions ou public matters. Now this demands the powfer 
of duly presenting before them that point of view which'.we 
desire them to regard as essential. iTor such a purpose, 
intellectual cultufe is needed, and this disciplitie the Greeks 
acquired under their Sophists. This mental culture, then 
became the means, in the hands of those who possesaed it, 
• of enforcing their views and 'interests on the Det^s: the 
expert Sophist knew how to turn the subject of d^lcussion 
this way or that way at pleasure, and thus the doors were 
thrown wide opefi to all human passions. A leading prin¬ 
ciple of the Sophists was, that “'Man is the measure of all 
things; ” but in this, as in aU their apophthegriis, lurks an 
ambiguity, since the term “ Man ” may denotfe Spirit in its 
depth and trutli, or in the aspect of caprice and 

irivate interest. The Sophists nicaut Mtui simply as aub- 
ective, and intended in this dictum of their^, that mere 
iking wms the principle of Kight, jud that advantage to the 
individual was the ground of final appeal. This Sophistic prin¬ 
ciple appears again and again, though under dilfareut forms, 
in various periods of History; thus oven in our own times 
subjective opinion of wdiat is right—mere 'feeling—is made 
the ultimate ground of decision. 

In Beauty, as the Greek principle, there was a concrete 
^unity of Spirit, united witK Bealifry, with ,Country and 
Family, &c. In this,unity no fixed point of view had 
as ye# been adbpted within the Spirit itself, and. Thought, 
aS’far as it transcended this unity, was stilk swayed by mere 
liking; [the Beautiful, tiie Becoming (ro irptnov) conducted 
men in theju-tb of moral propriety, but apart from this they 
had no firm abstract principle of Truth and Virtue]. But 
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Anaxagoras himself had taught, that Thought itself was the 
absolute Essence of the World. And it was in Socrates, that 
at the beginning of the Peloijonnesian War, the principle of 
subjectivity—of the absolute inherent independenee of 
Thought—attained free expression. He taught that man 
has to discover and recognize in himself what is the Eight 
and Good, and that this Bight and Good is in its nature 
universal. Socrates is .celebrated as a Teacher of Morality, 
but we should rather call him the Inventor of Morality. The 
Greeks had a customary morality; but Socrates undertook 
to teach them what moral virtues, duties, &c. were. The 
moral man is not he who merely wills and does that which 
is right—not the merely innocent man—but he who .has 
the consciousness of what he is doing. 

Socrates—in assigning to insight, to conviction, the deter¬ 
mination of men’s actions—posited the Individual as capable 
of a final moral decision; in contraposition to Country and 
to Customary Morality, and fhus made himself an Oracle, 
in the Greek sense. He SQjd that he had a ^aifionov within 
him, which counselled him what to do, and revealed to him 
what was advantageous tq his Mends. The rise of the 
inner world of Subjectivity was the rupture with the existing 
Eeality. Though Socrates himself continued to perform his 
duties as a citizen, it was not the actual State and its re* 
ligion, but the world of Thought that was his true home. 
!Now the question of the existence and nature of the gods 
came to be discussed. The disciple of Socrates, Plato, ban¬ 
ished from his ideal state, Homer and Hesiod, tlie originators 
of that mode of conceiving of religious objects which pre¬ 
vailed amongjihe Greeks; for ho desiderated a higher con¬ 
ception of what was to be reverenced ^ divine—one more 
in harmony wil^i Tliought. ,Many citizens now seceded from 
practical and political life, to live in the ideal world. The 
principle of Socrates manifests a revolutionary aspect towards 
the Athenian State; fdr the peculiarity of this State was, 
that Customary Morality was the fori^ in whiqji its exisjfcence 
was moulded,, viz.—aq, inseparable connection of Thought 
with actual llfd*. When Socrates wishes to induce his friends to 
retfiectidn, the discourse has always c. negative tone; he 
brings them to the consciousness that thoydwnot know 
A^what the Bight is. But wlien on accoint of the giving 
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utterance to that principle which was •advancing.'to re- 
cognition, Socrates is condemned to death, the .(eutence 
bears on the one hand the aspect of* unimpeachable rectitude 
—inasmuch as the Athenian people condemns its deadliest 
foe—but on the other hand, that of a deeply tragical cha¬ 
racter, inasmuch as the Athenians had to make the dis¬ 


covery, that wj?at they reprobated in Socrates bad already 
struck firm root among themselves, and that they must be 


pronounced guilty or innocent with him. AVith this feeling 
they condemned the accusers of Socrates, and declared him 
guiltless. lu Athens that higher principle which proved the 
ruin of the Athenian state, advanced in its development 
without intermission. Spirit had acquired the propensity to 
gain satisfaction for itself—to reflect. Even in decay the 
.Spirit of Athens* appears majestic, because it manifests itself 
as the free, the liberal—exhibiting its successive phases in 
their pure idiosyncrasy—in that form in which they really 
exist. Amiable and cheerful uven in the midst of tragedy 
is the light-heartedness and nonchalance with which the Athe¬ 
nians accompany their [national] morality to its grave. We 
recognize the higher interest of the new culture in the fact 
that the people made themselves merry over their own 
follies, and found great entertainment in the comedies of 


Aristophanes, which have the severest satire for their con¬ 
tents, while they bear the stamp of the most unbridled 
mirth. 


In Sparta the sama corruption is introduced, since the 
social unit seeks to assert his (-individuality against the 
moral life of the community: but there we have merely the 
isolated side of particular subjectivity—corruption in its un¬ 
disguised form, y^nk immorality, vulgar selfishness and 
venality. All these passions mjinifest theinrelves in Sparta, 
especially in the persona of its generals, who, for *1110 
most part living at a distance from their country, obtain an 
opportunity of securing advantages dt the eapense of their 
own state as well as of^ those to whose assistance they are 
rent.* 
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THE MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 

After the fall of Athens, Sparta took upon herself the 
Hegemony; but misused it—as already mentioned—so 
selfishly, that she was universally hated. Thebes could not 
long sustain the part of humiliating Sparta, and was at last 
exhausted in the war with the Phocians. Ths Spartans and 
the Phocians—the former because they had surprised the 
citadd. of Thebes, the latter because they had tilled a piece 
of land belonging to the Delphian Apollo—had been sen¬ 
tenced to pay considerable sums of money. Doth states 
however refused payment; for the Araphictyonic Council 
had not much more authority tlian the old German Diet, 
which the German princes ooeyed only so fgir as suited their 
inclination. The Phocians were then to be punished by the 
Thebaps; but by an egregious piece of violence—by dese¬ 
crating and plundering the temple at Delphi—the former 
attained momentary superiority. This deed completes the 
ruin of Greece; the sanctuMpy was desecrated, the god so to 
speak, killed ; the last support of unity wps thereby anni¬ 
hilated ; reverence for that* which in Greece had been as it 
were always the final arbiter—its monarchical principle—was 
displaced, insulted, and trodden under foot. 

The next step in advance is then that quite simple one, that 
the place of the dethroned oracle should be taken by another 
deciding will—a real authoritative royalty. The foreign Ma¬ 
cedonian King—Philip—undertook to avenge the violation 
of the oracle, and forthwith took its place, by ■making him¬ 
self lord of Greece. Philip reduced under his dominion the' 
Hellenic Sthtae, and convinced them that it was all over 
with their indepqpdence, and that they^ could no longer 
maintain their wn footing. ^The charge of littleness, harsh¬ 
ness, violence, and political treachery—al^ those hateful 
characteristics with which Philip has so often been re¬ 
proached—did not extend to the young Alexander, when he 
placed himself at the head of the Greeks. had no .peed 
to incur such reproaches; ho had not to form a military,, 
force, for he found one already in existence. As he had 
only to mount Bucephalus, ana take*the rein in hand, 
to make him obsequious to his will, just so he *found that 

acedouian phalanx prepared for his purpose—that rigid 
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well-trained iron mass, the power of 'which had been 
demonstrated under Philip, who copied it from/Epami- 
nondas.' 

Alexander had been educated by the deepest and also the 
most comprehensive thinker of antiquity—Aristotle; and the 
education was worthy of the man who had undertaken it. 
Alexander w'ac initiated into the profoundest metaphysics: 
therefore his nature was thoroughly refined and liberated from 
the customary bonds of mere opinion, crudities und idle fancies. 
Aristotle lett this grand na^re as untrammelled as it was 
before bis instructions commenced; but impressed upon it a 
deep perception of what the True is, and formed the spirit 
which nature had so richly endowed, to a plastic being, rolling 
freely like an orb through its circumambient mther.* 

' Thus accomplished, Alexander placed himself at the head 
of the Hellenes, in order to lead Q-reece over into Asia. A 
youth of twenty, he commanded a' thorouglily experienced 
army, whose generals were all veterans, well versed in the 
art of war. It was Alexander’s aim to avenge Greece for all 
that Asia had inflicted upon it for so many years, and to 
fight out at last the ancient ieud and contest between the 
East and the West. While in this struggle ho retaliated 
upon the Oriental world what Greece had suffered from it, 
he also made a return for the rudiments of culture which 
had been derived thence, by spreading the maturity and 
culmination of that culture over the Eastand, as - it were, 
changed the stamp of subjugated Asia and assimilated it 
to an .Heilenie land. The grandeur and the interest of this 
work were proportioned to his genius,—to his peculiar 
youthful individuality,—the like of which in ,8o beautiful a 
form we have not ‘i^;en a second time at the head of such an 
undertaking. Eor not only were the geniusof a commander, 
the greatest spirit, and consummate bravery united in him, 
but dl these qualities were dignified by the beauty of his 
character as a man and an individual. Though his generals 
are devoted t^ him, they had been the long tried servants of 
^his mther; and this mane his position difficult; for his great¬ 
ness and youth is a humiliation to them, as inclined to re¬ 
gard themselves and*the achievements of the past, as a .com¬ 
plete work', St> that while their envy, as in Clitua’s case, arose 
to blind rage, Alexander also was excited to great violence. 
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Alexander’s expedition to Asia "was at the same time a 
journe}%of discovery; for it was he who first opened the 
Oriental World to the Europeans, and penetrated into 
countries—as e. g. Bactria, Sogdiana, northern India—which 
have since been hSrdly visited by Europeans. The arrange¬ 
ment of the march, and not li-ss the military genius dis¬ 
played in the disposition of battles, and in tgnjtics generally, 
will always remain an object of admiration. He was great 
ns a commander in battles, wise in conducting marches and 
marshalling troops, and the bravest soldier in the thick of the 
.fight. Even the death of Alexander, which occurred at 
Babylon in the three and thirtieth year of his age, gives us a 
beautiful spectacle of his greatness, and shews in what rela¬ 
tion ho stood to his army; for he takes leave of it with the 
perfect consciousness of his dignity, 

Alexander had the good fortune to die at the proper time; 
i. e. it may be called good fortune, but it is rather a neces¬ 
sity. That he may stand before the eyes of posterity as a 
yduth, an early death mugt hurry him aAvay. Achilles, as 
remarked above, begins the Greek World, and his antitype 
Alexander concludes it: and these youths hot only supply a 
picture of the fairest kind in their own persons, but at the 
same time afford a complete and perfect type of Hellenic 
existence. Alexander finished his work and completed his 
ideal; and thus bequeatlied to the world one of the noblest 
and most brilliaut of visions, which our poor reflections only 
serve to obscure. Eor the great World-Historical form of 
Alexander, the modern standard applied by repent historical 
“ Philistines”—that of virtue or morality—will by no' means 
suffice. Aftdftif it be alleged in depreciation of his merit, 
that he had no successor, and left bql/iud no dynasty, we 
may remark thah the Gre^^k kingdoms that arose in Asia 
after him, arc his dynasty. Eor two years ho was engaged 
in a campaign m Bactria, whicI;J)rought him into contact with 
the Massagetniand Scythians ; and there arose the Gmeo- 
Bactriau kingdom which lasted for t\^ centuries. Thence the 
Greeks came into connection with India,‘‘and even’ with 
China., The Gr8ek dominion spread itself over northerii 
India, and Sandrokottus (Chondragupiias) is mentioned as 
the first who'emancipated himself from it. Th® same name 
presents itself indeed among the Hindoos, but for reasons 
already stated, we can place veryj little dependence upon 
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Bucli mention. Other Greek Kingdoms arose in- Asia 
Minor, in Armenia, in Syria and Babylonia. But E^pt es¬ 
pecially, among the kingdoms of the successors of Alexander, 
became a great centre of science and art; for B great num¬ 
ber of its architectural works belong to the time of the 
Ptolemies, as has been made out from the deciphered in¬ 
scriptions. AJexandria became the chief centre of com¬ 
merce—the point of union for Eastern manners and tradi¬ 
tion with Western civilization. Besides these, the Mace¬ 
donian Kingdom, that of Thrace, stretching beyond the 
Danube, that of Illyria, and that of Epirus, flourished under 
the sway of Greek princes. 

Alexander was also extraordinarily attached to the sciences, 
and he is celebrated as next to Pericles the most liberal patron 
of the arts. Meier says in his History of Al:t, that his in¬ 
telligent love of art would have secured him an immortality 
of fame not less than his conquests. 


SECTION III. . 

a 

THE FALL OP THE GREEK SPIRIT. 

This third period in the history of the Hellenic Worldr 
which embraces the protracted development of the evil destiny 
of Greece, interests us less. Those who had been Alexan¬ 
der’s Generals, now assuming an independent appearance 
on the stage pf history as Kings, parried on long wars with 
each oiher, and experienced, mmost all of them, the most 
romantic revolutions of fortune. Especially retparkable and 
prominent in this'^^espcct is the life of Demetrius Poli-. 
orcetes. , „ 

In Greece the States had preserved their existence? 
brought to a consciousness oi^their weakness by Philip and 
AJeiandar, they contrived to enjoy an appare.it vitality, and 
boasted of an unreal independence. That self-consciousness 
vhich independence confers, they could not have; and diplo- 
natic statesmen took the lead in the several States—orators 
vho were not at the ^ame time generals, as was the case 
brmerly— e.^. in the person of Pericles. The countries of 
Greece now assume various relations to the different mo* 
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narchs, who conttnued to contend for the sovereignty of 
the Greik States—partly also for their favour, especially for 
that of Athens: for Athens still presented an imposing figure, 
—if not as a Power, yet certainly as the centre of the higher 
arts and sciences, •especially of Philosophy and Rhetoric. 
Besides it kept itself more free from the gross excess, 
coarseness and passions which prevailed in th# other States, 
and made them contemptible ;■ and the Syrian and Egyptian 
kings deemed it an honour to make Athena largo presents 
of corn and other useful supplies. To some extent too 
the kings of the period reckoned it their greatest glory to 
render and to keep the Greek cities and states independent. 
The Emancipation of Greece had as it were, become the 
general watdi-word; and it passed for a high title of fame to 
be called the Deliverer of Greece. If we examine the hid¬ 
den political bearing of this word, w’e shall find that it de¬ 
notes the ’prevention of any indigenous Greek State from 
obtaining decided superiority, and keeping all in a state of 
weakness by separation and ^sorganization. 

The special peculiarity by which each Qseek State was. 
distinguished from the othess, consisted in a difference simi¬ 
lar to that cf their glorious divinities, each one of whom has 
his particular character and peculiar being, yet so that this 
peculiarity does not derogate from the divinity common to all. 
When therefore, this divinity has become weak and has van¬ 
ished from the States, nothing but the bare particularity re¬ 
mains,—the repulsive speciality which obstinately and way-' 
wardly asserts itself, and which on that very account assumes 
a position of absolute dependence and of conflict with others. 
Yet the feelhig^ of weakness and misery led to combinations 
here and there. The jSStoliam and their (9ies as a predatory 
people, set up^ injustice, violence, fraud, and insolence 
to others, as their charter , of rights. Sparta was go¬ 
verned by infanious tyrants and.odious passions, and in this 
condition was dftpendenS on the Macedonian Kings. The 
Bosotian subjective character bad, after the extinction ot 
Theban glory, sunk dosv^n into indolence and the vulgat de¬ 
sire of coarse sensflal enjoyment. The Acheean league dis-* 
tinguished itself by the aim of its union (the expulsion of 
Tyrants,) by rectitude and the sentiment of community. 
But this too was obliged to take refuge in the most compU- 
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catod policy. Wliat we see here on the whole, is a diploma¬ 
tic condition—^an infinite involvement with the most ^naiiifold 
foreign interests—a subtle intertexture and play of' parties, 
whose threads are contii>ually being combined anew. 

In the internal cond'tiou of the states, which, enervated 
by selfitshness and debauchery, were broken up into factious 
—each of which on the other hand directs its attention to fo¬ 
reign lands, and with treachery to its native country begs for 
the favour of^he Kings—the point of interest is no longer the 
fate of these states, but the great individuals, who arise ainiil 
the general corruption, and honourably devote themselves tew 
their country. They appear as great tragic characters, who 
with their genius, and the most intense exertion, are yet un¬ 
able to extirpate the evils in question; and perish in the strug- 
^ gle, without having had the satisfaction of restoring to their 
fatherland, repose, order and freedom, nay, even without 
having secured arej)utatiou with posterity free from all stain. 
Livy says in his prefatory remarks: “ In our times we can 
neither endure our faults nor the means of correcting them.” 
And this is quite as applicable to these Last of the Greeks, 
who began an uifdertaking which was as honourable and no¬ 
ble, as it was sure of being frustrated. Agis and Cleomenes, 
Aratus and Philopoemen, thus sunk under the struggle for 
the good of their nation. Plutarch sketches for us a highly 
characteristic picture of these times, in giving us a repre¬ 
sentation of the importance of individuals during their con¬ 
tinuance^ 

The third period of the histoy’y of the Greeks brings 
us to fheir contact with that people which was to play the 
next part on the theatre of the 'World’s Ilistgry; and the 
chief excuse for ^Jiis contact was—as pretexts had pre-. 
viously been—the liberation of Greece. After,Perseus the last 
Macedonian King, in the year 1 (j8 b.o. had been conquered by 
the Romans and brought iu triumph to Rome, the Achaean 
league was attacked and broften up, iind at lt*^t in the year 
146 n.c. Corinth waa* destroyed. Looking at Greece as 
Polybius deseffbes it, we see how a noble nature such as his, 
iias nothing left for it but to despair therstate of affairs and 
to retreat into Philosophy; or if it attempts to act, can only die 
.\n the struggli^ In deadly contraposition to the multiform 
variety of passion which Greece presents—^that distracted 
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condition which wlielms .good and evil in one common 
ruin—sinnda a blind fate,—an iron power ready to shew up 
that degraded condition in all its weakness, and to dash it to 
pieces in miserable,ruin; for cure, amendment, and consolation 
are impossible. And this crushiog Destiny is the Roman 
power. 


PAET 111. 


THE HOMAN WOULD. 

Napoleon, in a conversation whicli he once had with Goethe 
on tlie nature of Tragedy, exi)ressed the opinion that its mo¬ 
dern phase differed from the ancient, through our no longer • 
recognizing a Destiny to which men are absolutely sulncct, and 
that Policy occu})i(?3 the place of the ancient Fate. yLa poli¬ 
tique est la fataliie']. This therefore ho thought must lj,e 
used as the modern form of JDestiny in Tragedy—the irresis¬ 
tible power of circumstances to which individuality must 
bend. Siicli a power is the Roman World, chosen for the very 
puriioso of casting the moral units into bonds, as also of col¬ 
lecting all Deities and all Spirits into the Pantheon of Uni¬ 
versal dominion, in order to make out of them an abstract uni¬ 
versality of power. The distinction between the Eoman and 
the Persian principle is exactly this,—that the former stifles 
all vitality, •bile the latter allowed of its existence in the 
fullest measure. Through<ta being the aim of tkeStatg, that 
the social units in their moral life should be sacrificed to it, 
the world is'sivik in melancholy: its heart is broken, and it 
is all over with the Natural side of Spirit, ,;rhich has sunk into 
a feeling of nnhap'piness. "^t only from this feeling could 
arise tho supersensuoiis, the free Spirit in Christianity. 

in the Greek principle w’e have seen spiritual existence in 
its exhilaratioH'l-ita cheerfulness and enjoyment; Spirit had 
not yet drawn back into abstraction; if was Stil^ involved with 
the Natural element—the idiosyncrasy of individuals;—on , 
which account thc\irtues of individuals themselves became 
moral works of art. Abstract univcrsaUPersonality had not ■ 
yet appeared, for Spirit must first develop itself tb that form 
of abstract Universality which exercised the severe discipline 
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over liumanit;^ now under consideration, rfere, in-Eoiiie then, 
we find that tree universality, that abstract Frecdon., whicli 
on tlie one hand sots an abstract state, a political consti¬ 
tution and power, over concrete individuaUty; on the other 
side creates a personality in opposition to that universality, 
—the inherent freedom of the abstract Ego, which must be 
distinguished from individual idiosyncrasy. For Personality 
constitutes t^ fundamental condition ot legal Fight: it ap¬ 
pears chiefly m the category of Property, but it is indifferent 
to the concrete characteristics of the living Spirit with which 
individuality is concerned. These two elements, which con¬ 
stitute Feme,—political Universality on tlie one hand, and 
the abstract freedom of the individual on the other,—appear, 
in the first instaKce, in the form of Subjectivity. This Sub- 
"jectivity—-this retreating into one’s self wliich we observed as 
the corruption of the Greek Spirit—becomes here the ground 
on which a new side of the World’s History arises. In con¬ 
sidering the Foman World, wo have not to do with »' con¬ 
cretely, spiritual, life, rich in itseif; but the world-historical 
element in it is the abstractum of Universality, and the ob« 
ject which is pursued with soulless and heartless severity, is 
mere dominion, in order to enforce' that abstractum. 

In Greece, Democracy was the fundamental condition of 
political life, as in the ^last. Despotism ; here we have Ansto- 
cracy of a rigid order, in a state of opposition to the people. 
In- Greece also the Democracy was rent asuude^but only in 
the way of factions; in Fome it i^s principles tnat keep tlie 
entire community in a divided state,—they occupy a hostile 
position towards, and struggle with each othqr: first the' 
Aristocracy with tjje Kings, then the Plebs With the Aristo¬ 
cracy, till Democracy gets the upper hand; then first 
arise factions in which origina'Led that later aristocracy of 
commanding individuals which subjugated tlie world. It is 
this dualism that, properly Speaking, marks.Foine’s inmost 
being.. 

Erudition ha-s regarded the Foman History from various 
. points of view, and has adopted very diftesent and opposing 
opinions; this is especially the case with the more ancient 
. part of the jiistory, vfhich has been taken up by three differ¬ 
ent classes of literati,^—Historians, Philologists, and Jurists. 
The Historians hold to the grand features, abd shew respect 
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for tlie history as sfuch; so that we may after all see our way 
best uiit^r tlieir guidance, since they allow' the validity of 
tlie records in the case of leading events. It is otherwise 
with the Philologists, by whom generally received traditions 
are less regarded, and wlio devote more attention to small 
details which can be combined in various ways. These 
combinations gain a focjtiug lirst as historical hypotheses, 

' but soon after as established facts. To tlie same degree as 
the Philologists in their department, have the Jurists in that 
of Itomaii law, iustituted the minutest examination and in¬ 
volved their inferences with hypothesis. The result is that 
tlie most ancient part of Homan History has been declared 
to be nothing but fable ; so tluit this department of inquiry is 
brought entirely within the province of Igirncd criticism, 
\\hich always fiiwls the most to do where the least is to be * 
gut tor tUo labour, AVhilo on the one side the poetry and 
ii}e myths ot‘ the Grreeks are said to contain protbuud his¬ 
torical trutljs, and are thus transmuted into history, the 
Koimuis on tlie contrary hmo myths and poetical views 
utriliutod tipon them; and epopees are allirmed to bo at the 
basis ot'Avliat has been hitherto taken torprosaicaudliistoricah 

With tl.eso preliminary reoiarks we proceed to describe 
Xhi^ JLocalit//, 

The lioinan World has its centre iii Italy; W'hich is ex¬ 
tremely similar to Greece, and, like it, ibrins a peninsula, only 
not so di'eply indented. Within tliis country, the city ot 
Jtorne itself *ic>rmed the centre of the centre. Napoleon in 
*liis Memoirs takes up the ([uestion, which city—^f Ital^were 
iudependciit and formed a totality—would be best adapted 
for its capitat .-1 Kome, Venice, and Milan may* put forward 
claims to tlie honour; but it is imraedmely evident that 
none of tliese ciiies would su^iply a centre. Northern Italy 
constitutes a basin of tlie river Po, and is quite distiuct 
Jrom the body nf the peninsula; Aon ice is connected only 
with Higher Italy, not with the southj Home, on the other 
hand, would, perhaps, be naturally aa.^entre for Middlc^^ud 
Lower Italy, but only# artificially and violently for those j 
lan4s which were sifbjected to it in Higher Italy. The Itomau 
State rests geographically, as well as ^aistorically, on the 
element of force. ** * 

The locality of Italy, then,,presents no natural iinity-^as 
-he valley ot the Nile; tlia^ unity was similar to that 
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which Maceilonia by its sovereignty gave to Q-reece; though 
Italy’wanted that permeation by one spirit, which Greece 
possessed through equality of culture ; for it was i'uhabited 
by very various races. Niebilhr has prefaced his Homan 
history by. a profound’y erudite treatise'" on the peoples of 
Italy ; but from w'hich no connection between them and the 
Homan History is visible. In fact, Niebuhr’s History* can 
only be regarded as a criticism of Homan History, for it ‘ 
consists of a series of treatises which by no means possess 
the unity of history. 

We observed subjective inwardness as the general prin¬ 
ciple of the Homan World. The course of Roman History, 
therefore, involves the expansion of undeveloped subjectivity 
— inward conviction of existence—to the visibility of the 
real world. The principle of subjective inwardness receives 
])ositive application in the first place only from without 
—through the particular volition of the sovereignty, the 
governm(;nt, &c. The development consists in the purifica¬ 
tion of inwardness to abstract.personality, which gives itself 
reality in the 'existence of private property; the mutually 
repellent social units can then be held together only by des¬ 
potic jjower. The general course of the Homan AVorld 
may be defined as this; the transition from the inner sanctum 
of subjectivity to its direct opposite. The development is here 
not of the same kind as that in Greece,—the unfolding and 
expanding of its own substance on the part of the principle ; 
but it is the transition to its.opposito, which l#ter .does not 
appear as ar element of corruption, but is demanded and 
posited by the principle itself.—As to the particular sections 
of the Roman History, the common division is'that into the 
Monarchy, the Rypublic, and the Empire,—as if in these forms 
different principles made their appearance; but the same 
principle—that of the Homan Spirit—underlies their develop¬ 
ment. In our division, we must rather kf;cp in view the. 
course of History generally. The ann.-ils vjf every World-, 
historical peqple were.divided above into three periods, and 
this statement must prove itself tmp in this case also. The 
-first period comprehends the rudiments ‘‘of Rome, in which 
the elements which are essentially opposed, stUl repose in 
calm unity-; 'antil the coiitrarieties have acquired strength, 
and the uni^y of *the State becomes a powerful one, through 
luat antithetical condition having been nroduced and main- 
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tained within it. In this vigorous condition the State directs 
its forcds outwards—*, e, in the second period - and makes 
its dihut on the theatre of general history ; this is the noblest 
period of Home—tlie Puuic Wars and the contact with the 
antecedent World-Historical people. A wider stage is 
opened, towards the East; the history at thjp epoch of this 
.contact has been treated by the noble Polybius. The Eo- 
man Empire now acquired that world-conquering extension 
which paved the way for its fall. Internal distraction super¬ 
vened, while the antithesis was developing itself to seit-con- 
tradiction and utter incompatibility; it closes with Despo¬ 
tism, which marks the third period. The Eomau power 
appears here in its pomp and splendour; but it is at the 
same time profoundly ruptured within itself, nnd the Christian , 
Religion, which begins with the imperial dominion, receives 
a great extension. The third period comprises the contact 
of Rome with the North and the German peoples, whose 
turn is now come to play their part in History. 


SECTION I. 

ROME TO THE TIME OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE ELEMENTS OP THE ROMAN SPIRIT. 

•. f ' 

BEy.oBE we come to the Roman Hist^.uy, we have to con¬ 
sider the ElenuiTjits of the Roman Spirit, in general, and men¬ 
tion and investigate the origin of Rome with a reference to 
Jbhem. Rome arose outside recognized countries^ viz., in an 
angle where thijpe different districts met,—those of the Lai- 
tins, Sabines and Etruscans; it was Aot formed from spine 
^ ancient stem, conuecte^ by natural patriarchal bonds, vdiose 
origin might be traced up to remote times (as seems to have* 
been the case with the Persians, who,^ however, even then 
ruled a large empire) ; but Rome was from Ijie.very begin¬ 
ning, of artiilcial and violent, not spontaneous ^owth. It 
is related that the desepndanta of tl^e Trojans, led by .^neas 
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to Italy, founded Ttorne; for the connection Avitla .Asia 
\vas a much cherished tradition, and there are. i t Italy, 
Franco, and Germany itself (Xanteu) many towns which 
refer their origin, or their names,, to the? fugitive Trojans. 
Livy B^jcaks of, the ancient tribes of Rome, tlie Ramnonses, 
'J’itiense.s, and Luceros. Xovr if wo look upon these as 
distinct nations, and assert that they were really the elements 
from which Rome was formed,—a view which in recent times 
has A'ery often striven to obtain currency,— we directly sub¬ 
vert the historical tradition. All hi.-Jtoriaus agree that at an 
earl}'' period, shepherds, under the leadership of cliiefiaiiis, 
roved about on the hills of Rome ; that the lirst Roman com¬ 
munity constituted itself as a predatory state; and that it 
w.as with difficulty that the scattered inliabilauts of the vici¬ 
nity were thus united. The ditails ofthe.se circunastances are 
also given. Those predatory shepherds received every cont ri- 
biition to their community tliat chose to join them (Invy calls, 
it a colluvics). The rabble of all the three districts between 
which Rome lay, was collected ni tlic new* citv. The hist(t- 
rians state that this point was very well ohosem on a hdl 
close to the river, and jjarticularfy adapted to make it an asy¬ 
lum for all delinquents. It is equally-liistorical that in the 
newly formed state tliere wore no women, ami that the 
neighbouring states would enter into no with it; 

both circumstances chaructei ize it as a predatory union, with 
w^hich the other states wished to have ]io connexion. They 
also refused the invitation to their religious feslivfls;*aud only 
the Sabines,—a simple agricultural] people, among whom, as 
liivy ^ays, prevailed a tristis at(j^ue telrica supemlitio ,—partly 
from 8uperstilion^)artly from fear, preseutei/' tliemselves at 

them. The seizurc'‘ofthe Saffino women is also a universallv 

• * 

received historical iiict. This' circumstance itself iuvohes 
a very characteristic feature, vis., tliat Religion is used as a 
means for furthering the pitrposes o.^‘ the intent Stale. An-' 
other method of extension was the conveying to Romo of 
the inhabitants of neiglibouring and conquered towns. At 
a later date there was also a voluntary migration of foreigners' 
1o Rome ; as in the case of the so celebrated family of the 
Claudii, bripgjng their whole clieritela. The Corinthian Deraa- 
ratus, belonging to a family of consideration, had settledjn 
Etruria; but as being a,a exih,) and a foreigner, he was little 
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respected there, and his. son, Lucumo, could no longer endure 
this degradation. He betook himself to Eome, says Hivy, 
because a new people and v^repentina ntque exvirtutenobih- 
tas were to be Ibynd there. Lucumo attained, we are told 
such a degree of respect, that by afterwards became king. 

It is this peculiarity in the founding of the IStato which 
must be regarded as the essential basis of the idiosyncrasy 
of Rome. For it directly involves the severest discipline, 
and self-sacrifice to the grand object of the union. A Statu 
.which had first to form itself, and which is based ou force, 
must be held togetlier by lorce. It is not a moral, liberal 
connection, but a compulsory condition of subordination,. 
that results li’om such an origin. The Roman virtue is valour; 
not, however, the merely personal, but tliat which is essen¬ 
tially connected with a union of associates; which union* 
is regarded as tlic supreme interest, and may be combined 
with lawless violence of all kinds. Wliile the Romans formed, 
a union of this kind, they were not, indeed, like the Lace- 
diemonians, engaged in an Bitenial contest with a conquered' 
and subjugated people ; but there arose a distinction and a 
struggle between J^atriciahs and Fleheians. This distinction 
was mythically adumbrated in the hostile brothers, Romu¬ 
lus and Remus. llemu$ was buried on the Aventine mount; 
this is consecrated to the evil geuii, and to it. are directed 
the Secessions of the Webs. Tlie question comes, then, how 
this distinction originated ? It has been already said, that ' 
Romo was formed by robber-herdsmen, and the concourse of 
rabble of all sorts. At a later date, the inhabitants*of cap¬ 
tured and iJestroyed towns were also conveyed thither. Tlie 
weaker, the poorer, the later addition^ of population are 
naturally .uudersated by, and in a confbtion of dependence 
upon those w^io originally founded the state, and those 
who were distinguished by valour, and also by wealth. It 
is not necessary, thorefbre, to take refuge in a hypothesis ^ 
which has recently been a favourite one—that the Patricians 
formed a particular race. . • • , 

The dependenge o9 the Plebeians on the Patricians is oftea ‘ 
represented as a perfectly legal relatipn,—indeed, even a 
sacred one ; since the patricians had tlie sacra their hands, 
while the plebs would have been godless, as it were, without 
' them. The plebeians left to, the patricians their hypocritical 
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stufF {ad decimendam pleltem, Cic.) and dared nothing for 
their sacra and auguries; but in disjoining political rights 
from these ritual observances, and making good their cfaim 
to those rights, they’ were no more guilty of a presumptuous 
sacrilege than the Protestants, when they emancipated the 
political power of the State, and asserted the freedom of con¬ 
science. The light in which, as previously stated, we must 
regard the relation of the Patricians and Plebeians is, that 
those who were poor, and consequently helpless, were com¬ 
pelled to attach themselves to the richer and more respectable, 
and to seek for their pairoeinimi: in this relation of protection 
, on the part of the more wealthy, the protected are called 
clientes. But we find very soon a fresh distinction between 
the plebs and the ^clientes. In the contentious between the 
•patricians and the plebeians, the clientes held to their patroni, 
though belonging to the plebs as decidedly as any class. 
That this relation of the clientes had not the stamp of right 

* and law is evident from the fact, that with the introduction 

• and knowledge of the laws auK,ng all classes, the cliental 
relation graduallyivanished; for as soon as individuals found 
protection in the law, the temporary necessity for it could 
ngt but cease. 

■ In the first predatory period of the state, every citizen 
w as necessarily a soldier, for the state was based on war; this 
burden was oppressive,8ince every citizen was obliged to main¬ 
tain himself in the field. This circumstance, therefore, gave 
rise to the contracting of enormous debts,—the patricians 
becomipg the 'Creditors of the plebeians. With the intro¬ 
duction of laws, this arbitrary relation necessarily ceased; but 
only gradually, for the patricians were far from being imme¬ 
diately inclined to release the plebs from the cliental relation; 
they rather strove to render it permanent. The Idws of the 
Twelve Tables still contained much that was undefined ; very 
much was still left to the arbitrary will of tl^e judge—^the 
patricians alone being jpdges; the antithesis,'therefore, be¬ 
tween patricians and plebeians, continues till a much later 
neriodl Only' by degrees do the pbbeiqns scale all the 
heights of ofiicial station, and attain those privileges which 
formerly belonged to the patricians alone. 

In the life' of the Greeks, although it did not any more 
than that of the Bomans originate in the patriarchal re'la- 
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tiun, Famih/ love ilnd the Family tie appeared at its very 
commencement, and the,peaceful aim of their social existence 
liad for As necessary condition the extirpation of freebooters 
both by sea and land. The founders of Koine, on the' con¬ 
trary—Komulus add Kemus—are, according to the tradition, 
themselves freebooters—represented as from their earliest 
^ days thrust out from the Family, and as having gr 9 wn up in 
a state of isolation from family affection. In like manner, 
the first Romans are said to hftve got their wives, not by free 
courtship and reciprocated inclination, but by force. This 
. commencement of the Roman life in savage rudeness eiclud- 
fiig the sensibilities of natural morality, brings with it one 
cliaracteristic eloiiient—harshness in respect to the family 
relation; a .selfish harshness, which constituted the fuuda'> 
mental condition of Roman manners and lavvs, as we observe 
tliem in the sequel. We thus find family relations among 
tho Romans not as a beautiful, free relation of love and feel¬ 
ing ; the place of confidence is usurped by the principle of 
severity, dependence, and swbordinatiou. Marriage, hi its 
strict and formal shape, bore quite the aspoqt^of a mere con¬ 
tract; the wile was part of the husband’s property {in ma- 
nwm conveiUio), and the marriage ceremony was based on a 
coemtio, in a form such as might have been adopted on the oo* 
casion of any other purchase. The husband acquired a power 
over his wife, such as he had over his daughter; nor less over 
her property ; so that everything which she gained, she gained 
for her husband. During the good times of the republic, 
the celebration of marriages included <i religious ceremony, 
—“■ confarreatio ”—but which was omitted at a later period. 
The huaban(> <Atained not less power than by,the coemtio, 
when he married according to the form cqJiPd “usus,”—that 
is, when the wifa rbmaiuedin,the house of her husband with¬ 
out having been absent a “ trinoctium” in a year. If the- 
husband had not married in one of the forms of the “ in ma- 
num couventio,”*the wif5 remained either in the power ot 
her father, or under the guardianship pf her agnates,” and 
was free as regarded ^ler husband. The Roman matron, 
therefore, obtaincd^ionour and dignity only through inde- ' 
peudenqe of her husband, instead of acfluiring her honour 
through her husbana a:id by marriage. 14‘ a'husband 
who had married under the freer condition—that is, when 
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rho ifiiion was not coiisecrntod by the “confarroatio,—wished 
to soparato from his t\ifo, ho dismissed her without further 
eereiiiony. Tho relation of sons was perfectly similar; tlu"'’ 
d t. j 0X1 the om. hand^ .ibout as dependent on the paternal 
. power as the wife on lh«i matrimonial; they could not pos¬ 
sess j)roperty, — it made no diiferenee whether they filled a 
high ortiey ui tho Htate or not (though the **pceulut cus- 
Arcand “(ufeendtia” were ditlbreutly I'ogarded); but 
on tlio otlier hand, when they were emancipated, they had no 
connection willi their father and their family. An evi¬ 
dence of tho degree in w hicli the position of ehildreu was 
regarded as analogous to that of slaves, is presented iij. th^lP 
“ imaginarin sc-rvitus (wancipinvi),” through which emanci¬ 
pated children had to imss. In refereneo to iuheritanee. 
morality would semu to demand that children should share 
equally. Among the Homans, ou the contrary, testameutarv 
caprice manifests itself in its harshest form. 

Tims perverted and demoralized, do we here see tho fun¬ 
damental relations of ethics, jlhe immoral active severity of 
the Homans in'Uiis private side of character, necessarily liuds 
its counterpart in tlie passive severity of tlieir political 
union. J’or the severity wliich the Homan experienced from 
the State ho vias compensated by a severity, identical in 
nature, which he was allowed to indulge tow'ards his family, 
—a servant on the one side, a despot on the other. This 
constitutes the Homan greatness, whose peculiar character¬ 
istic was stern inflexibility in the union of individuals witli 
the yfate, and w ith its law and mandate. In order to obtain 
a'nearer view of this ISpirit, wc must not merely keep in view 
the actions of Homan heroes, controuting the evietny as {soldiers 
or generals, or a'ppearing as ambassadors—sinoe in tlicsx! 
cases they belong, with tlieir whole mind and thought, only 
to the state and its mandate, without hesitation or yielding 
—but pay particular attention also to the conduct of the 
plebs in time^ of revolt against the patricians. IJLow often 
in insurrectioji and iu anarchical disorder was tho plebs 
, brought back into a state of tranquility Ipr a mere form, and 
cheated of the fulfilment of its demands, righteous or uu-* 
righteous! How often was a Dictator, e.g., chosen, by the 
senate, vrhon^ there was neither war iior danger from an 
enemy, in order to get the plebeians into tie army, and to 
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bind them to strict obediencu by the military oath ! It took 
Licinius* ten years to carry laws favourable to the plcbs; 
•the latter allow ed itself to be kept back by the mere formality 
of the veto on tl^e part of other tribunes, and still more 
patiently did it w'ait for the loiifij-delated'execution of these 
laws. It may be asked: By what was such a disposition 
.and character produced ? Produeeil it canmJt be, but it is 
essentially latent in the origination of the State from that 
primal robber-community, as also in the idiosyncrasy of the 
people who composed it,and lastly', in.tliat phase of the AV'orld- 
l^pirft which was just ready for development. The elements 
ofthe Homan p(‘Oi)le were Etrwsean, Latin and Sahine ; these 
must have contained an inboninatural adaptation to produce 
the Homan Spirit. Of the spirit, the cliaracter, and the life 
of the ancient Italian peoples wckuow very little—thanks to* 
the nou-intelligont character of Homan historiograpliy!—and 
that little, for the most pari, from the Greek writers, on . 


lioman history. But of the geiu'ral character of the Homans 
we’may say that, in contrast witli that primeval wild poctrv 
and transmutation of the liiiite, vvhieli vto observe in the 


East—in contrast with the'lu-autiful, harmonious.poetry and 
well-balanced freedom of Spirit among the Greeks—here, 
among the Homans tho prose of life makes its appearance— 
the self-consciousncsS of fuiiteness—the abstractiop of the 
Understanding and a rigorous principle of personality, which 
even in tho I'araily does not expand itself to natural mora¬ 
lity, but remains the unfeeling non-spiritual unit, and re¬ 
cognizes 'the uniting boiiS of the 8evg,ral social units only 
in abstract pnjversality. 

This extreme prose of ■ the Spirit wB^find in Etruscan 
art, wdiich though teehnically perfect'and so fur true to. 
nature, has notlimg of Gretfk Iileality and Beauty : we also 
obseiwe it in the development of Homan Law alid in the 
Homan religion. • • 

To'tlfe constrained, non-spiritual^ and unfeeling intelli¬ 
gence of the Homan world we owe'the origin and the de- 
velopnient of positive *lnw. Eor we saw' above, how in tlu^ 
East, relations in tladr very nature belonging to the sphei e 
of butward or inward morality, wereXnade legal mandates; 
even among the Greeks, morality was at the same tinie 
juristic righl^ and on that vorv account the constitution w as 
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entirely dependent on morals and disposition, and had not 
yet a fixity of principle within it, to counterbalance the 
niutabilit}' of men’s inner life and individual subjectivity. ♦ 
Thfi libmans then completed this important separation, and 
discovered a principle of right, which is external—i.e., one 
not dependent on disposition and sentiment. While they 
have thus bestowed upon us a valuable gift, in point ofybm, 
we can use and enjoy it without becoming victims to that 
sterile Understanding,—without regarding it as the ne.j>lus 
ultra of Wisdom and , K^ason. They were its viptims, 
.living beneatli its sway ; but they thereby secured for others^ 
Freedom of Spirit —viz., that inward Freedom which has con¬ 
sequently become emancipate from the spliero of the Limited 
and the E.\temal, Spirit, Soul, Disposition, lieligion'have 
•now no longer to fear being involved with that abstract 
juristical Understanding. Art. too has its external side; 

^ when in Art the mechanical side has been brought to per- 
’ fection, Free Art can arise and display itself. But those must 
be pitied who knew of nothing bat that mechanical side, and 
desired nothing “fiirther; as also those who, when Art has 
■ arisen, still regard the Mechanical as the highest. 

We see the Homans thus bound up in that abstract under¬ 
standing which pertains to finiteness. This is their highest 
characteristic, consequently also their highest conscious¬ 
ness, in Eeligion. In fact, constraint was the religion of 
the Eomans; among the Greeks, on the contrary, it was 
the cheertulncss of free phantasy. We are accustomed to 
regard Greek and Eoman religion Us the. same, and use the 

names Jupiter, Minerva, «&c. as Eoman deities, often with¬ 
out distinguishing them from those of Greeks. ■' This is ad¬ 
missible inasmuch r.a the Greek divinities were more or 
less introduced among the Eomans; but a^ the Egyptian 
religion iff by no means to be regarded as identical with the 
Greek, merely because Herodotus and the Greeks form to 
themselves an idea of the Egyptian divinities under the 
names “ Latona ” “ Pallas,” &c., so neither must the Eoman 
be confounded with the Greek. We'have said that in the 
Greek religion the thrill of awe suggested by Nature was 
fully developed to sonrething Spiritual—to a free conception, 
a spiritual ftrni of fancy—that the Greek Spirit did not re¬ 
main in the condition of inwai-d fear, but proceeded to mak< 
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the relation bomfe to man by Nature, a relation of freedom 
and cheerfulness. The Homans, on the contrary, remained 
satisfied with a dull, stupid siibjectivity; consequently, the 
external was only ah Object—soincthiiig alien, something 
hidden. The Homan spirit which thus remained involved in' 
subjectivity, came into a relation of constraint and depen- 
dcaice, to wliich the origin of the word “ rcHigio ” --(Hg-are) 

• points. The Hoinaji had always to do with something secret; 
iu everything he believed in and sought for something con¬ 
cealed; and while in the Greek religion everything is open 
and clear, present to sense and contemplation—not^rtain- 
iiig to a future w'orld, but something friendly, and of this 
world,—among the Homans everything exhibits itself as 
mysterious, duplicate: they saw in the obji'ct tirst itself, and 
then that which lies concealed in it: their history is pervaded 
by this duplicate mode of viewing phenomena. The city of 
Home had besides its proper ndme another secret one, known, 
only to a few. It is believed bv some to have been “ Valen- 
tia,” the Latin translatioH of “Horna;” others think it 
was “ Amor ” (“ Koma ” read backw-ardftj. Honiulus, the 
founder of tho State, had also another, a sacred name— 
“Quirinus,”—by which title he was worshipped: the Romans 
too were also called Quirites. (This name is connected with 
the term “curia:” in tracing its etymology, the name pf 
the Sabine town “Cures,” has been had recourse to.) 

Among tho Homans the religious thrill of awe remained 
undeveloped; it was shut up to the mere subjective certainty 
of its own existence, tilonsciousncss has therefor^ given 
itself no spiritual objectivity—has not elevated itself to 
the thqoreticJl contemplation ol the eteryalljp divine nature, 
and to freedom ip that contemplation; •it has gained no rolL 
gious substanCiality for itseif from Spirit. The bare subjec¬ 
tivity of conscience is characteristic of the Hcfman in all that 
he does and undertake^—in his covenants, political relatiohs, 
obligations, falnily relations, &c.; »aud all these relations 
receive thereby not merely a legal* sanction, but as i^ were 
a solemnity anaJpgoMs to that of an oath. The.infinit<t 
number of ceremonies at the comitia, on assuming offices, 
Ac., are expressions and declarations dihat concern this firm 
bond. Everywhere the sacra play a very important part. 
Transactions, naturally the most alien to constraint, becaffie 
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a sacrtm, and were petrified, as it were, into that. To tins 
category belongs, in strict marriages, the confq^reatio, 
and the auguries and auspices generally. The knowledge ot' 
^ these mcra is utterly uninteresting and wearisome, atFordictg 
fresh material for learned r.^search as to wdiether they arc ol 
Etruscan, Sabine, or otlier origin. On tlieir accoujit the 
Homan people 4iavo been regarded as estremejy pious, b6th 
ill positive and negative observances; though it is ridicidbus* 
lo hear recent Avriters speak with unction and respejctl 'of 
these sacra. The Patricians were especially fond of '^tWin j 
tliey lyive theretoro been elevated in the judginojit of >5nie, 
to the dignity of sacerdotal families, and regarded as the 
sacred gentes—tlie possessors and conservators of Komau 
religion: the p]e])oiaiis then hecoine the godless olemciit. 
^On tliis head wlmt is pertinent has already been said. 

1 he ancient kings were at the same time also reffes sacroru?ii, 
-tUter the royal dignity had been done away with, there still 
remained a Jicm Sacrorum; but he, like all the otlier 
priests, was sublet to the Ponfifex 2Iaximus^ who presided 
over all the “sa^ra/* and gav'e them sucli a rigidity and 

fixity as enabled the patricians to maintain their religious 
j)ow('r so long. 

But the essential point in pious tooling is llie subject 
mattt'r with wdiich it occupies itself—though it is often 
asserted, on tlm coutrui^', in modern times, that if pious 
leeungs exist, it is a matter of iudifferelicc what object 
occupies them. It has been already remarked of the liomans, 
that their religious subjectivity di& not expand into* a free 

•j »\i i»i 4*11.. __1_ 1 . _ 


twiiiuw, ttjju WHS lo^mausm tooK us 
real side irom another quarter! From the? Very definition 
-ivi n, it foUow’’s that it can only be of a finite, unhallowed 


HUBoiuieiy lu mem divmitiea, and whose 
u lup js meat they desire of them as embodying absolute 
’* 'I'Lvi • constitute that for the sake of which 

fli T j**’ wliich, in a constrained, limited 
tl,ey are bound to their deities. The Boman reliirion 
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is therefore the entirely 'prosaic otoe of narrow aspirations, ca- 
pcdieucy, profit. The divinities peculiar to them arc eutii’ely 
prosaic ;* they are conditions [of mind or body], sensations, 
or useful arts, to which their dry fancy, having elevated them 
to independent poVcr, gave objectivity ; they are partly ab¬ 
stractions, whicli could oidy become frigid allegories,—pai'tly 
conditions of being which appear as Bringing advantage or 
injury, and which were presented as objects* of worship in 
their original bare and limited form. We can but’briefiy 
notice a few examples. The Homans worshipped “ Pax,” 
“ Trancjuillitas,” “Vacuna” (Repose), “Angerunia” (Sorrow 
and grief), as divinities; they consecrated altars to tlie 
Plague, to Hunger, to Mildew (llobigo), to Fever, and to tlie 
Dea Cloacinn. Juno appears among the Komaus not merely 
as “Luciiia,” the obstetric goddess, but also as “Juno 
Ossipagina,” the divinity who forms the bones of tlie cliild. 
and as “ Juno Unxia,” who anoints the hinges of thp doors at 
marriages (a matter which was also reckoned among the 
“sacra”). How little hav'* these jirosaic conceptions in 
common with the beauty of the spiritual pftl'ers and deities 
of the Greeks! On the other hand, Jupiter as “Jupiter 
Oapttolinus ” represents the generic essence of the Roman 
Empire, which is also personified in.the divinitiesRoma” 
and “ Fortuna Publica.” * 


It was the Romans especially wl^o introduced the practice 
, of nyt merely supplicating the gods in time of need, and 
celebrating “lectisternia,” but of also making solemn promises 
and vows to tbom. For* help in difiiculty they seiit^ even 
into foreign countries, and imported foreign divinities and 
rites. The inflroductiou of the gods and most «f the Roman 
temples thus arose from necessity—from® vow of some kind, 
and an obligatery, not di^nterested ackiiovvledgmeut of 
favours. The Greeks on the contrary erected and instituted 
their beautiful temples, and statues, and rites, from dove to 
beauty and divi.iity for ftiCir owm sakg. 

Only one side of the Roman religion exhjjiits something 
attractive, and that is Jlie festivals, which bear a relation to 
country life, and v^ose observance was transmitted froih the 
earliest times. The idea of the Saturnim time is partly their 
basis—the conception of a state of things antdeeilent to and 
beyond the limits of civil society and political combination; 
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but their import is partly taken from Nalfure generally—tlie 
Sun, the course of the year, the seasons, months, &c., (\Yith 
astronomical iutiiniitious)—partly from the particular aspects 
of the course of Nature, as bearing upon pastoral and agri¬ 
cultural life. Tliere were festivals of sowing and harvesting 
and of the seasons ; the priueipal was that of tlie Saturnalia, 
<tc. In this aspect there appears much that is nai ve and inge¬ 
nious in the 'tradition. Yet this series of rites, on the 
whole, presents a very limited and prosaic appearance; 
deeper views of the great powers of nature and their generic 
processes are not declucible from them ;• ibr they are entirely 
directed to external vulgar advantage, and the merriment 
tliey occasioned, degenerated into a bulfoouery unrelieved by 
intellect. Wliilo among the Clrecks their tragic art de¬ 
veloped itself i'rom similar rudiments, it is on the other hand 
reinai'kable that among the Komans the scurrilous dances 
and songs connected with the runil festivals, were kept up 
till the latest periods without any advance from this naive 
but rude form to anything really artistic. 

It lias alreatljir been said that the Komaus adopted the 
Greek Gods, (the mythology of the lioman poets is entirely 
(lei’ivod from the Greeks) ; but the w'orship of these beauti¬ 
ful gods oT the imagination appears to have been among them 
of a vbry cold and superficial order. Their talk of Jupiter, 
Juno, Sliaerva, sounds like a mere theatneal mention of 
them. Tlie Greeks made their Pantheon theembodim^t of ■ 
a rich intellectual material, and adorned it with bright ian- 
eios ;^it wiisilo them an object caMing forth continual inven¬ 
tion and excil ing thoughtful reflection ; and an extensive, nay 
iiicxhaustiblttetreasurc has thus been created for sentiment, 
feeling and thougfil^ in their mythology. The Spirit of the 
liomaus did not indulge and dolight itself«in that play of 
.a thoughtful fancy; the Greek mythology appears lifeless and 
exotic Ml their hands. Among the Koiiian poets—especially 
Virgil—the introduction olf the gods is the pwiduct of a frigid 
ITiiderstandirm and of unitatiou. The gods are used in these 
poems as macniuery, and in a merely superficial way; re¬ 
garded much in the same way as in our didactic treatises on 
the belles lettres, where among other directions we find one 
relating to'tlai use of such machinery in epics—Ji order 
tt) produce astonishment. 
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The Eoraans wdte as essentially different from the Greeks 
in respect to their public games. In these the Eomans were, 
properly^ speaking, only spectators. The mimetic and the¬ 
atrical representation, the dancing, foot-racing and wrestling, 
they left to manumitted slaves, gladiators, or criminals con¬ 
demned to death. Nero’s deepest degradation was his 
appearing on a public stage as a singer, lyrist and comba¬ 
tant. As the Homans were only spectators, these diversions 
were something foreign to them; they did not enter into 
them with their whole souls. With increasing luxury the 
taste for the baiting of beasts and men became particularly 
keen. Hundreds of bears, lions, tigers, elephants, croco¬ 
diles, and ostriches, were produced, and slaughtered for mere 
amusement. A body consisting of hundreds^ nay thousands 
of gladiators, when entering the amphitheatre at a certain 
festival to engage in a sham sea-fight, addressed the Em¬ 
peror with the words: “ Those who are devoted to death 
salute thee,” to excite some compassion. In vain! the 
whole w'ore devoted to rautua? slaughter. Ii^ place of hu¬ 
man sutterings in the depths of the soul and sfjirit, occasioned 
by the contradictions of life, ‘and which find their solution in 
Destiny, the Homans instituted a cruel reality of corporeal 
sufferings: blood in streams, the rattle in the throat which 
signals death, and the expiring gasp were the scenes that 
delighted them.—This cold negativity of naked murder ex¬ 
hibits ^t the same time that murder of all spiritual objective 
aim which had taken place in the soul. I need only mention in 
addition, the auguries, auspiles,and Sibylline books, to remind 
you how fettered the Homans were by superstitions of all 
kinds, and th^’ fhey pursued exclusively their oVn aims in 
all the observance^ in question. The Aitrails of beasts, 
flashes of lightniifg, the fiighfr of birds, the Sibylline dicta 
determined the administration and projects of the State. 
All this was in the hands pf the patricians, who consciously 
made use of it as % a mere outward, [n«n-spiritual, secular] 
means of constraint to further their o^n endif and oppress 
the people. ^ a 

The distinct elements of Homan religion are, according to 
what has been said, subjective religiosity and a.ritualism 
liaving for its object purely superficial external aims. Se¬ 
cular aims are left entirely free, instead of being limited 
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by religion—in fact they are rather justified by it. The 
Romans are invariably pious, whatever may be the sub¬ 
stantial character of their actions. But as the sacred prin¬ 
ciple hero is nothing but an empty form, it is exactly of such 
a kind that it can be an instrument in the power of the de¬ 
votee ; it is taken possession of by the individual, who seeks 
his private objects and interests -, whereas the truly Divine 
possesses on the conteary a concrete power in itself. But 
where there is only a powerless form, the individual—the 
AVill, possessing an independent concreteness able to make 
that form its own, and render it subservient to its views— 
stands above it. This happened in Rome on the part of the pa¬ 
tricians. The possession of sovereignty by the patricians is 
thereby made firm, sacred, incommunicable, peculiar: the 
administration of government, and political pMfileges, receive 
the character of hallowed private property. There does not 
exist therefore a substantial national unity,—^not that beauti¬ 
ful and moral necessity of united life in the Polis; but every 
“ gens” is itself firm, stem, having its own Penates and 9 a- 
cra; each has ltd own political character, which it always 
preserves : strict, aristocratic' severity distinguished the 
Claudii; benevolence towards the people, the Valeriij noble¬ 
ness of spirit, the Cornelii. Separation and limitation was 
e.xtended oven to marriage, for the connuhia of patricians with 
plebeians were deemed profane. But in that very subjectivity 
of religion we find also the principle of arbitrariness: and while 
on the one hand we have arbitrary choice invoking religion 
to bdstor private possession, w'o have on theother hand the 
revolt of arbitrary choice against religion. Por the same or¬ 
der of things cay, on the one side, be regardbd as privileged 
by its religious foi^m, and on the other aide wear the aspect 
of being merely a matter of choice—of arbitrary volition on 
the part of man. When the time w'as come for it to be 
degraded to the rank of a mere .form, it was necessarily 
known and treated aSiS form,—trodden under foot,—represen* 
ted as formalism.—The inequality which enters into the do¬ 
main of sacred things forms the trausitmn from religion to 
the bare reality of political life. The consecrated inequality of 
will and ,of ^ private vproperty constitutes the fundamental 
condition of the change. The Roman principle admits of 
arittocraoj/ alone as the constitution proper to it, but which 
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directly manifests itself only in an antithetical form;—inter¬ 
nal inequality. .Only from necessity and the pressure of 
adverse circumstances is this contradiction momentarily 
smoothed over; for it involves a duplicate power, thfe stern¬ 
ness and malevolent isolation of whose components can only 
be mastered and«bound together by a still greater sternness, 
into a unity maintained by force„ 


CIIAPTEll II. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME TO THE SECONDi PUNIC WAR. . 

In the ^t period, several successive stages display 
their characreristic varieties. The Eoman State here exhibits 
its first phase of growth, under Kings; then it receives a re¬ 
publican constitution, at whose head stand Consuls. The* 
struggle between patricians and plebeians begins ; and. after 
this has been set at rest by the concessiifft of the plebeian 
demands, there ensues a state of contentment in the internal 
affairs of niome,and it acquires strength to combat victoriously 
with the nation that preceded it on the stage of general his¬ 
tory. As regards the accounts of the first Boman kings, every 
datum has met with flat contradiction as the result of criti¬ 
cism ; but it is going too far to deny them all credibility. 
Seven kings in all, are mentioned by tradition ; and even the 
‘ Higher Criticism’ is obiiged to recognize the last links in the 
series as perfectly historical. Bomulus is called the founder of 
this union >ofifreebooters; he organized it intorfi military state. 
Although the traditions respecting .hiimappear fabulous, they 
only contain whkt is in acciirdanco with the Roman Spirit 
as above described. To the second king, Jfuma, is ascribed 
the introduction of the religions ceremonies. This trait is 
very remarkal^e from’ its implying that religion was intro- ‘ 
duced later than political union, w£ilo amqpg other jieoples 
religious traditions make their appearance in the r^otest 
periods and befofe all civil institutions. Tho king was ^ 
the same time a priest {rex is referred by etymologists to 
to sacriflee.) As is the case with states generally, 

, > 2 
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the Political was at first united with the Saeerdotal, and a the- 
ocratical state of things prevailed. The Kteg stood here at 
the head of those who enjoyed privileges in virtue ^of the 

sacra. * 

The separation of the distinguished and powerful citizens 
as senators and patricians took place as early as the first 
kings. ‘ Komulus is said to have appointed 100 patres, res¬ 
pecting which however the Higher Critieiara is sceptical. In 
religion, arbitrary ceremonies—the sacra —became fixed ' 
marks of distinction, and peculiarities of t\vogentes and ordeis. 
The internal organization of the State was gradually realized. 
Livy says that as Numa established all divine matters, so 
Servius TiJiius introduced the different Classes, and the Cen¬ 
sus, according to which the share of each citizen in the 
administration of public aftairs was determined. The patri¬ 
cians were discontented with this scheme, ^ecially be¬ 
cause Serv'ius Tullius abolished a part of the o^ts owed by 
the plebeians, and gave public lands to the poorer citizens, 
•whicn made them j)osscssor8 of landed property. He divided 
the people into six classes, of wljich the first together with 
the knights fofved 1)8 centuries, the inferior classes 
proportionately fewer. Thus, as they voted by centuries, the 
class first in rank had also the greatest weight in the State. It 
appears that’ previously the patricians had the power exclu¬ 
sively in their hands, but that after Servius’s division they had 
merely a preponderance; which explains their discontent with 
his institutions. With Servius the history becomes more 
distinct; and under him and his predecessor, the elder Tar- 
quiuius^ tracea of prosperity are exhibited. Niebuhr is ’sur¬ 
prised that according to Dionysius and livy, the most 
ancient constitytion was democratic, inasmuch Ss^the vote of 
every citizen had e^wl w’eight in the assembly of the people. 
But Livy only says that Serviufi abolished! tfie sujfragiwn 
virilim. Now in the comitia curiata —the cliental relation, 
w'hich absorbed the plebs, exiending to all—the patricians 
'' alone had a vote, and populus denoted at thal) time only the 
patricians. Diojysius therefore does not contradict himself, 
when lie says that the constitution acc^^rding to the laws of 
Bomulus, was strictly aristocratic. * 

Almost all the Kiqgs were foreigners,—a circumstance 
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rexj characteristic of the origin of Borne. Numa, who suc¬ 

ceeded the founder of Borne, was according to the tradition, 
one of the Sabines—a people which under the reign of Bomu* 
his, led by Tatius, is said to have settled on one of the Boman 
hills. At a later dhte however the Sabine country appears as a 
region entirely separated from the Boman State. Mma was 
followed by Tullus Jlostilius, and the very name of this king 
•points to his foreign origin. Ancus Martins, the fourth king, 
was the grandson of Nuraa. Tarquinius Prisons sprang 
from a Corinthian family, as we had occasion to observe 
above. Serving Tullius was from Comiculum, a conquered 
Latin town; Tarquinius Superhus was descended from the ’ 
elder Tarquinius. under this last king Borne reached a high 
degree of prosperity: even at so early a period as this, a com¬ 
mercial treats is said to have been coifcluded with the. 
Carthaginian* and to be disposed to reject this as mythical 
would imply forgetfulness of the connection which Borne had, 
even at ^at time, with the Etrurians and other bordering 
peoples whose prosperity.depended on trade and maritime 
pursuits. The Bomans were probably eve:«*then acquainted 
with the art of writing, q,nd already possessed that clear¬ 
sighted comprehension which was their remarkable character¬ 
istic, and which led to that perspicuous historical compositiou 
for which they arc famous. 

In the growth of the inner life of the state, the power of 
the Patricians had been much reduced; and the kings often 
courledthe support of the people—as weseewas frequently the 
ease in the medisBval histery of Europe—in order to steal a 
march upon the Patricians. We have already observed this 
in Servius Tullius. The last king, Tarquinius Superhus, 
consulted the senate but little in state afTairs*; he also neglected 
to supply the plade of its d(jceased members, and acted in 
every respect as if he aimed at its utter dissolution. Then 
ensued a state of political excitement which only needed an 
occasion to bre^k out idto open revolt. An insult to the ho¬ 
nour of a matron—the invasion of thjt sancti^m sanctorum— 
by the son of the king, supplied such an occasion. The ftings 
were banished iif the year 244 of the City and 610 of the * 
Christian Era (that is, if the building of Borne is to be dated 
753 B.o.) and the royal dignity abolished forever. 

The Kings were expelled by the patridaus, not by the 
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plebeians; if therefore tlie patricians are to be regarded as 
possessed of “ divine right" as being a sacred race, it is wo^ 
thy of note that we find them here contravening such legiti¬ 
mation ; for the King was their High Priest. We observe oif 
this occasion with what dignity the sanctity of marriage was 
invested in the eyes of the Bbmans. The principle of 
subjectivity and piety (pudor) was with them the religious 
and guarded element; and its violation becomes the occasion' 
of the expulaion of the Kings, and later on of the Decem¬ 
virs too. We find monogamy therefore also looked upon by 
the Komaiio as an understood thing. It was not introduced 
by an express law ; we have nothing but an incidental testi-' 
mony in the Institutes, where it is said that marriages un¬ 
der certain conditions of relationship are not allowable, 
•because a man may not have two wives. It is not until the 
reign of Diocletian thatw'O find a law expressly determining 
that no one belonging to the Koman empire may have 
' two wives, “ since according to a prmtorian edict also, infamy 
attaches to such a condition” (cum etiara in edicto praetons 
hujusmodi viri iftfiimia notati sunt.) Monogamy therefore 
is regarded as naturally valid, aud is based on the prin¬ 
ciple of subjectivity.—Lastly, we must also observe that 
royalty was uot abrogated here as in Greece by suicidal 
destruction on the part of the royal races, hut was ex¬ 
terminated in hate. The King, himself the chief priest, had 
been guilty of the grossest profanation ; the principle of .sub¬ 
jectivity revolted against the deed, and the patricians, there¬ 
by elevated ta a sense of independence, threw off the yoke 
of royalty. PosSessed by the same feeling, the plebs at a 
later date rose against the patricians, and the Latins and the 
Allies against the ''Jlemans; until the equality of the social 
units was restored through the .whole llomaal dominion, (a 
multitude of slaves, too, being emancipated) and they were 
hold together by simple Despotism. 

Livy remarks that Bnitus hit upon the rig\t epoch for the 
expulsion of the kings, for that if it had taken place earlier, 
^the state wouldhave sufiered dissolution. W^hat would have 
happened, he asks, if this homeless crowd bad been liberated 
earlier, when living together had not yet produced a mutual 
conciliation of dispositions ?—The constitution now became 
m name republican. If we look at the matter, more closely 
It 18 evident (Livy ii, li)cthat no other essential change tool 
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place than the transference of the power which was previously 
permanent in the King, to two annual Consuls. These two, 
e^ual in power, managed military and judicial as well as ad¬ 
ministrative business; for praetors, as supreme judges, do 
not appear till a later date. 

At first all authority remained in the hands of the consuls; 
and at the beginning of the republic, externally and internally, 

• the state was iu evil plight. In the Roman nistory a period 
occurs as troubled as that in the Greek which followed the ex¬ 
tinction of the dynasties. The Romans had first to sustain a 
severe conflict with their expelled King, who had sought and 
found help from the Etrurians. In the war against Porsena 
the Roman3.1ost all their conquests, and even their indepen¬ 
dence ; they were compelled to lay down their arms and to 
give hostages; according to an expression* of Tacitus (Hist. 
3, 72.) it seems as if J’orsena had even taken Rome. Soon 
after the expulsion of the Kings we have the contest between 
the patricians and plebeians; for the abolition of royalty had* 
taken place exclusively to advantage of the aristocracy, 
to which the royal power was transferred, jyhile the plebs lost 
the protection which the Kings had afforded it. All magis¬ 
terial and juridical power, and all property in land was at this 
time in the hands of the patricians; while the people, con¬ 
tinually dragged out to war, could not employ themselves in 
peaceful occupations: handicrafts could not flourish, and the 
only acquisition the plebeians could make was their share in 
the booty. Tlie patricians had their territory and soil cul¬ 
tivated by slaves, and aligned some of their, land to their 
clients, who on condition of paying taxes and contributions, 
—as tenant joultivators, therefore—had the usufruct of it. This 
relation, on account of the form in whiph*the dues were paid 
by the Clieut(is,*was very similar to vassalage: they were 
obliged to give contributions towards the marriage of the 
daughters of the Fatronus, to, ransom him or bis sons when 
in captivity, t<^ assist them in obtaining magisterial oifices, 
and to make up the losses sustaifled in suits at law. The 
administration of justice was likewise in fhe hands vf the 
patricians, and Amt Without the limitations of definite 
written laws; a desideratum which at a later period the Decem¬ 
virs were created to supply. All thb power of government 
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belonged moreover to the patricians, for tljpy were ia posses¬ 
sion of ail offices—first of the consulship, afterwards of the 
military tribiineship and censorship, (instituted ,1. u. 0. 
311)—by wliicli the actual administration of government as 
likewise the oversight of it, was left to them alone. Lastly, 
it was the patricians who constituted the Senate. The ques¬ 
tion as to how that body m as recriited appears very im¬ 
portant. But in this mat tor no systematic plan was followed. 
Eomuliis is said to have founded the senate, consisting then 
of one hundred members; the succeeding kings increased 
this number, and Tarquinius Priscus fixed it at three hun¬ 
dred. Junius Brutus restored the senate, which had verj 
much fallen away, de novo. In after times it would appear 
that the censors and sometimes the dictators filled up the 
vacant places in <the senate. In tho second Punic War, 
’a.c.c. M8, a dictator was chosen, who nominated 177 new 
senators: he selected those who had been invested with 
1 curule dignities, the plebeian jEdiles, Tribunes of the People 
and Quffistors, citizens who Iiad pined sjiolia opima or the 
corona civica. I^^dor Ciesar the* number of the senators was 
raised to eight hundred; Augustus reduced it to six hun¬ 
dred. It has been regarded as gfeat negligence on the part 
of tho Roman historians, that they give us so littlo informa¬ 
tion respecting the composition and redintegration of the 
senate But this point which appears to us to ho invested 
with infinite importance, was not of .so much moment to the 
Romans at large; they did not attach so much weight to formal 
arrangements, for their principal^ concern was, how the 
govemtiienl was conducted. IlowMn fact can wc suppose 
tho constitutionpl rights of the ancient Ifomami tg have been 
so well defined', and that at a time which is even regarded as 
mythical, and its traditionary history as epical ? 

The people were in some such'oppressed condition as, e.g. ■ 
the Irish were a few years ago in the British Isles, while they 
remained at the same time' entirely excluded from the 
pvemment. Often tkey revolted and ma'Je a secession 
trom the city. Sometim&s they also refused militaiy service; 
jet it always remains a very striking ^fiict. that the senate 
eou)d so long resist superior numbers irritated by oppression 
and practised m.war; *for the main struggle lasted for more 
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than a hundred years. In the fact that the people could so 
long be kept in ^leck is manifested its respect for legal 
order ai^d the aetcra. But of necessity the plebeians at last 
secured their righteous demands, and their 4ebta were often 
remitted. The Bjiverity of the patricians their creditors, 
the debts due to whom they had to discharge by slave-work, 
drove the plebs to revolts. At first it demanded and re¬ 
ceived only what ithad already enjoycdunder th^ings—landed 
property and protection against the powerful. It received 
assignments of land, and Tribunes of the People—func¬ 
tionaries that is to say, who had the power to put a veto on 
every decree of the senate. When this office commenced, the 
number of tribunes was limited to two : later there were ten 
of them; which however was rather injurious to the plebs, 
since all that the senate had to do was to gain over one of 
the tribunes, in order to thwart the purpose of all |^e rest 
by his single opposition. The plebs obtained at the same time 
tne provocatio adpopulum: that is, in every case of magisterial 
oppression, the coudemned person might appeal t'o the deci¬ 
sion of the people—a privilege of infinite ypportance to the 
plebs, and which especially irritated the patricians. At the 
repeated desire of the peoplfi the Decemviri were nominated— 
the Tribunate of the People being suspended—to supply the 
desideratum of a determinate legislation; they perverted, as 
is well known, their unlimited power to tyrannv; and were 
driven from power on an occasion entailing similar disgrace 
to that which led to the punishment of the Kings. The de¬ 
pendence of the clientela was in tho meantime weakened; 
after the decemviral epoch the clientes are less *and leas pro¬ 
minent and arp merged in the plebs, which ^dopts resolu¬ 
tions (plehishita) ; the senate by itself tcomd only issue 
senatm consulia, t&uA. the tribunes, as Veil as the senate, 
could now impede the comitift and elections. By degrees the 
plebeians eflected their admissibility to all dignities and 
offices; but at first a plebeian corisul, oedile, censor, &c. was not 
equal to the pattician one, on account of the sacra which the 
latter kept in his hands; and a long tiffie inter?eued after Athis 
concession before • plebeian actually became a consul. It was i 
•the tribunus plebis, Lieinius, who established the whole 
cycle of these political arrangements,—4n the second half 
the fourth century, a. h. c. 337. It was he mso who chiefly 
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commenced the agitation for the lex figTaria^ respecting 
which so mud) has been written and debated among the 
learned of tiie day. The agitators for this law excited during 
every period very great commotions in Rome. The plebeians 
were practically excluded from almost all tJie landed property, 
and the object of the A.grarian Laws was to provide lands for 
them—partly in the neighbourhood of Rome, partly in the 
conquered districts, to which colonies were to be then led out. 
In the time of the Republic we frequently see military leaders 
assigning lands to the people ; but in every case they 
were accused of striving after royalty, because it was the 
kings who had exalted the plebs. The Agrarian Law re¬ 
quired that no citizen should possess more than five hundred 
jugera : the patricians were consequently obliged to surrender 
a large part of their property. NiehuTir in particular has 
under^ken extensive researches respecting the agrarian laws, 
and has conceived himself to have made great and important 
discoveries: he says, viz. that an infringement of the sacred 
right of property was never thought of, but that the state 
had only assigri^ a portion of the public lands for the use of 
the plebs, having always had the right of disposing of them 
as its own property. I only remark in passing that Hege- 
wisch had made this discovery before Niebuhr, and that 
Niebuhr derived the particular data on which his asser¬ 
tion rests from Appian and Plutarch; that is from Greek 
authors, respecting whom he himself allows that w'e should 
have recourse to them only in an extreme case. "How 
often does Livy, as well as Cicerp and others, speak of the 
Agrarian laws, while nothing definite can be inferred from 
their statemepts!—This is another proof of, the inaccu¬ 
racy of the Roman historians. The w'hole aifair ends in no¬ 
thing but a useless question of jurisprudence. The land 
which the patricians had taken*" into possession or in which 
colonies settled, was originally public land ; but it also cer¬ 
tainly belonged to those in possession, and our information 
is not at all promoted bj"^ the assertion that it4.1ways remained 
public land. This discovery of Niebuhr’s turns upon a very 
immaterial distinction, existing perhaps i in his ideas, but 
not in reality.—The Licinianlaw was indeed carried, but* 
K»on transgressed a/ld utterly disregarded. Licinius Stole 
himself, w'ho had first * agitated ’ for the law, was punished 
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because he possessed a larger property in land than was al¬ 
lowed, and the patricians opposed the execution of the law 
with the greatest obstinacy. We must here call especial at¬ 
tention to the distinction which exists between the Boman, 
the dreek, and our swn circumstances. Our civil society rests 
on other principles, and in it such measures are not necessary. 
Spartans and Atlionians, who had not arrived ^t such an ab¬ 
stract idea of the State as was so tenaciously held by the’ 
Homans, did not trouble themselves with abstract rights, but 
simply desired that the citizens should have the means of 
subsistence; and they required of the state that it should 
take care that such should be the case. 

This is the chief point in the first period of Eoman History 
-—that the plebs attained the right of being eligible to the 
higher political offices, and that by a shard* which they too 
managed to obtain in the land and soil, the means of Subsis¬ 
tence w'ere assured to the citizens. By this union of tlie 
patriciate and the plebs. Home first attained true internal 
consistency; and only after tjjis had been realized could the 
Homan power develope itself externally. j^Wperiod of satis¬ 
fied absorption in the commqp interest ensues,and the citizens 
are weary of internal struggles. When after civil discords 
nations direct their energies outward, they appear in their 
greatest strength; for the previous excitement continues, 
and no longer liaving its object within, seeks for it without. 
This direction given to the Homan energies was able for a mo- 
ment’to conceal the defect of that union; equilibrium was 
restored, but without an essential centre of unjty and sup¬ 
port. The contradiction that existed could not but break out 
again fearfully^t a later period ; but previous^ to this time 
the greatiiess of Home had to display it^l? in war and the 
conquest of the.wt)rld. The power, the wealth, the glory 
derived from these wars, ^s also the difficulties to which they 
led, kept the Homans together regards the internal affairs 
of the state. Their courage and discipline secured their vic¬ 
tory. As comp^cd with the Greek dr Macedonian, the Eo¬ 
man art of war has special peculiarities. The^strength o# the 
phalanx lay in its^ass and in its massive character. The 
Homan legions dlso present a close array, but they had 
at the same time an articulated organization: they united 
the two extremes of massl^^euesB on the one hand, and of die- 
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persion into light troops on the other hand: they held 
firmly together, while at the same time tney were capable of 
ready expansion. Archers and slingera preceded^the main 
body of the Roman army -v^hen they attacked the enemy,— 
afterwards leaving the decision to the 8W,ord. 

It would be a wearisome task to pursue the wars of the Ro¬ 
mans in Italy; partly because they are in themselves unim¬ 
portant—even the often empty rhetoric of the generals in Livy 
cannot very much increase the interest—partly on account of 
the unintelligent character of the Roman annalists, in whose 
pages we see the Romans carrying on war only with “enemies” 
without learning anything farther of their individuality— e,g\ 
the Etruscans, the Samnites, the Ligurians, with whom they 
carried on wars during many hundred years.—It is singular in 
regard to these transactions that the Romans, who have the 
justilitation conceded by World-History on their side, should 
' also claim for themselves the minor justification in respect 
to manifestoes and treaties on occasion of minor infringe- 
ineuts of them, and maintain it as it w^ere after the 
fashion of ad^cates. Rut m political complications of 
this kind, either party may take olfence at the conduct of the 
other, if it pleases, and deems it' expedient to be ofibnded.— 
Tlio Romans had long and severe contests to maijitain with 
the Samnites, the Etruscans, the Gauls, the Marsi, tlie Um¬ 
brians and the Bruttii, before they could make tlieraselves 
masters of the whole of Italy. Their dominion was extended 
thence in a southerly direction ; they gained a secure footing 
in Sicily, where the Carthaginians had long carried on war; 
then#they extended their power towards the west: from 
Sardinia and Corsica they went to Spain. They thus soon 
came into fre'^uoiit contact with the Carthaginians, and were 
obliged to form a naval power in opposition to them. This 
transition was easier in ancient times than it would perhaps 
be now, when long practice and superior knowledge are re¬ 
quired for maritime service.' The mode of warfare at sea was 
not very different from that on land. *’ 

We have thtfs reachfid the end of the first epoch of Roman 
History, in which the Romans by their retail military transac¬ 
tions had become capitalists in a strength proper to them¬ 
selves, and wil^ whi 6 h they were to appear on the theatre of 
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tlie world. The Eoman dominion was, on the whole, not yet 
very greatly extended : only a few colonies had settled on the 
other side of the Po, and on the south a considerable power 
confrontell that of Home. It vas the Second Punic War, 
therefore, that gave the impulse to its terrible collision with 
the most powerful slates of the time; through it the Homans 
came inlo contact with Macedonia, Asia, Syria, and subse¬ 
quently also with Egypt. Italy and Eome remaiifed the centre 
of their great far-stretching empire, but this centre was, as al¬ 
ready remarked, not the loss an artihcial, forced, and compul¬ 
sory one. This grand period of the contact of Eome with 
other states, and of the manifold complications thence arising, 
has been depicted by the noble Achman, Polybius, whose fate 
it was to observe the fall of his country through the dis¬ 
graceful passions of the Greeks and the base^jess and inexor¬ 
able persistency of the Eonians. 


SECTION II. 

ROME FROM THE SECOND PUNIC WAR TO THE EMPERORS. 

The second period, according to our division, begins with 
tho Second Punic War, that epoch which decided and 
stamped a character upon Eoman dominion. In the first 
Punic War the Eomaiis had shewn that they had become a 
match for the mighty Carthage, which possessed a great part 
of the coast oi« Africa and southern Spain, and i^d gained a 
firm footing in Sicily and Sardinia. The seeSnd Punic War 
laid the might of Csti-thago prostrate in the dust. Tho proper 
element of that state wa% the sea; but it had no original 
territory, formed no nation, had np national army ; its hosts 
were composed.of.the trodps of subjugated and allied peoples. 
In spite of this, tl)b great Hannibal wifh such ^ host, formed 
from the most diverse nations, brought Eome near to destruc¬ 
tion. Without anf support he maintained his position in. 
Italy for sixteen years against Eoman patjence and persever¬ 
ance; during which time however the Scipios cenquered Spain 
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and entered into alliances with the princes of Africa. Han¬ 
nibal was at last compelled to hasten to the assistance of his 
hard-pressed countiy; he lost the battle of Zama in the year 
652 A. u. c, and after six aid thirty years revisited*hi8 pater^ 
ual city, to which he was now obliged to offer pacific counsels. 
The second Punic War thus eventually* estanlished the un¬ 
disputed power of Home over Carthage; it occasioned the 
hostile collisibn of the liomans with the king of Macedonia, 
who was conquered five years later. Now Antiochus, the kifig 
of Syria, is involved in the melee. He opposed a huge power 
to the Eomans, was beaten at Thennopyla) and Magnesia, and 
was compelled to surrender to the Boinans Asia Minor as far 
as the Taurus. After the conquest of Macedonia both that 
country and Greece were declared free by the Romans,—a 
declaration whgse meaning wo have already investigated, in 
treating of the preceding Historical nation. It was not 
till this time that theTliird Punic War commenced, for Car¬ 
thage had once more raised its head and excited the jealousy 
of the Romans. After long resistance it was talccn and laid 
in ashes. Nor could the AeSman league now long maintain 
itself in the face of Roman ambition: the Romans were 
eager for war, destroyed Corintlrin the same year as Carthage, 
and made Greece a province. The fidl of Carthage and the 
subjugation of Greece were the central points from which 
the Romans gave' its vast extent to their sovereignty. 

Rome seemed now to have attained perfect security; no 
external power confronted it: she was the mistress rfjf the 
Mediterranean—that is of the media terra of all civilization. 
In ihis petiod of victory, its mbrally great and fortunate 
personages, especially the Scipios, attract our attention. 
They were ilforjlly fortunate—although tbe'gteatest of the 
Scipios met with* an end outwardly unfortunate—because 
they devoted their energies to their counWy during a period 
when it enjoyed a sound and unimj^aired condition. But after 
the feeling of patriotism-*-the dqpiinant instinct of Rome 
—had been saraUfied* destruction immedyttely invades the 
st^te regarded moMo ; the grandeur of individual character' 
becomes stronger in intensity, and worq, vigorous in the use 
of means, on account of contrasting circumstances. We 
sed the internal contradiction of Rome now beginning 
to Manifest itself in another form; and the epocli which con* 
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eludes the second period is also the second mediation of that 
contradiction. We observed that contradiction previously 
in the struggle of tlie patricians against the plebeians; now 
it assumes the form of privat# interest, contravening pa¬ 
triotic sentiment and respect for the state no longer holds 
these opposites in the necessary equipoise. Esther, we 
observe now side by side with wars for conquest, plunder 
/ind glory, the fearful spectacle of civil discords in Eome, and 
intestine wars. There does not follow, as among the Grreeks 
after the Median wars, a period of brilliant splendour in 
culture, art and science, in which Spirit enjoys inwardly and 
ideally that which it had previously achieved in the wnrlA ol 
action. If inward satisfaction was to follow the period ol 
that external prosperity in war, the principle of Eoman life 
must be more concrete. But if there w'erp such a concrete 
life to evolve as an object of consciousness from the depths of 
' their souls by imagination and thought, what would it have 
been! Their chief spectacles were triumphs, the treasures 
gained in war, and captives from all nations, unsparingly sub¬ 
jected to the yoke of abstract sovereignty. The concrete 
element, which the Eomans actually find ■mthin themselves, 
is only this unspiritual unity, and any definite thought or feel¬ 
ing of a non-abstract kind, can lie only in the idiosyncrasy of 
individuals. The tension of virtue is now relaxed, because the 


danger is past. At the time of the first Punic "War, necessity 
united the hearts of all for the saving of Eome. In the fol¬ 
lowing wars too, with Macedonia, Syria, and the G-auls in 
Upper Italy, the existence of the entire state was still con¬ 
cerned. But after the danger from Carthage*and Mi^cedon 
was over, thp subsequent wars were more and more the 
mere consequences of victories, and nothing dlse wms needed 
than to gathpr jn their fruits. The hrmies were used for 
particular expeditions, suggested by policy, or for the ad¬ 
vantages of individual!,—for acquiring wealth, glory, sove¬ 
reignty in the abstracts The Illation to other nations was 
purely that of \force. The nationaldndividuality of peoples 
did not, as early as the time of tho*Eoman«, excite reject, 
as is the case in vnodern times. The various peoples were, 
not yet recognized as legitimated; the various states bad not 
yet acknowledged each other as real* essential existences. 
Equal right to existence entails on union of* states, such as 
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exists in modern Europe, or a condition Ijke that of Greece!, 
in which the states iiad an equal right to existence under the 
protection of tlie Delphic god. The Romans do npt enter 
into such a.relation to the other nations, for their god is 
only the Jupiter Capitolinus ; neither do they respect the 
sacra of tlie other nations (any more than the plebeians those 
of the patricians) ; but as conquerors in the strict sense of 
the term, they plunder the Palladia of the nations. Rome 
kept standing armies in the conquered provinces, and pro- 
consuls and proprffitors were sent into tliem as viceroys. 
The Equites collected the taxes and tributes, which the^ 
fartned under the State, A net of such fiscal farmers (publi- 
cani) was thus drawn over the -whole Roman world.—Cato 
used to say, after every deliberation of the senate: “ Cete- 
rum censco Cartliaginem esse delendain and Cato was a 
’thorough Roman. The Roman principle thereby exhibits 
itself as the cold abstraction of sovereignty and power, as the . 
pure egotism of the will in opposition to others, iiivolviug no 
moral clement of detcrrninationjbut appearing in a concrete 
form only in the^hape of individual interests. Increase in 
the number of provinces issued in the aggrandisement of 
individuals within Rome itself, and the corruption thence 
arising. From Asia, luxury and debauchery w'ei*e brought 
to Rome, Riches flowed in after the fashion of spoils 
in war, and were not the fruit of industry and honest ac¬ 
tivity ; in the same -way as the marine had arisen, not from 
the necessities of commerce, but with a warlike object. The 
Roman state, drawing its resources Jrom rapine, came to be 
rent i»sunder*by quarrels about dividing the spoil. For the 
first occasion oLtho breaking out of contention, wjthin it, was 
the legacy of Attalus. King of Pergamus, who had bequeathed 
his treasures to the Roman State, Tiberius Gracchus came 
forward with the proposal, to divide it among the Roman 
citizens; he likewise renewed the Licinian Agrarian laws, 
which had been entirely set aside duiing the predominance 
of individuals in the state. His chief object was to pro- 
curetproperty fill* the frSe citizens, and to people Italy with 
ccitizer^ instead of slaves. Thik noble Ronflhn, however, was 
vanquished by the grasping nobles, for the Roman. couBtitu- 
tion was no logger iif a condition to be saved by the consti¬ 
tution itself. Oaius Gracchus, the .brother of Tiberius, 
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prosecuted the same noble aim as his brother, and shared the 
same fate. Buin now broke in unchecked, and as there 
existed Ao generally recognized and absolutely essential object 
to which the country’s energy could be devoted, individuali' 
ties and physical fbrce were in the ascendant. The enormous 
corruption of Borne displays itself in the war with Jugurtha, 
who had gained the senate by bribery, and so indulged 
himself in the most atrocious deeds of violence and crime. 
Home was pervaded by the excitement of the struggle against 
the Cimbri and Tcutones, who assumed a menacing position 
towards the State. With great exertions the latter were 
utterly routed in Provence, near Aix; the others in 
Lombardy at the Adige by Marius the conqueror of Ju¬ 
gurtha. Then the Italian allies, whose demand of Bomau 
citizenship had been refused, raised a rovoll; and while the 
Bomans had to sustain a struggle against a vast power in 
Italy, they received the news, that at the command of 
Mithridates, 80,000 Bomans* hod been put to death in Asia 
Minor. Mithridates was King of Pontus, governed Colchis 
and the lands of the Black Sea, as far as tho Tauric peninsula, 
and could summon to his standard in his w'ar with Borne 
the populations of the Caucasus, of Armenia, Mesopotamia 
and a part of Syria, through his son-in-law Tigranes. Sulla, 
who had already led the Boman hosts in the Social War, 
conquered him. Athens, which had hitherto been spared, 
was beleaguered and taken, but “ for the sake of their fathers” 
—as Sulla expressed himself—not destroyed. He then re¬ 
turned to Borne, reduced tho popular factioiiy headed by 
Marius and Cinna, became master of the city, and commenced 
OTstematic massacres of Boman citizens of 'consideration. 
Forty senators and six hundred knights* were sacrificed to 
his ambition add lust of power. 

Mithridates was indcM defeated, but not overcome, and^ 
was able to begin the war anew. At tho same time, Ser- 
tojius, a banisht^ Boman, arose in revolt in Spain, carried 
on a contest there for eight years, and perished only through 
treachery. The y^ar against Mithridates was terminated by 
Pompey; the King of Pontus killed himself when his re- 
Bources were exhausted. The Servile,War in Italy is a 
contemporaneous event. A great numoer of'gladiators and 
mountaineers had formed a union under Spartacus, but 

• . » • 
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were vanquished by Crassus. To this confusion was added 
the universal prevalence of piracy, which Pompey rapidly 
reduced by a large arnuiment. « 

We thus see the most terrible and dangerous powers rising 


against Koine; yet the military force of this state is victorious 
over all. (j! rent individuals now appear on the stage as "during 
the times of tfae fall of Greece, lue biographies of Plutarch 
are here also of the deepest interest. It w as from the disrup 
tion of the state, which had no longer auy consistency or firm- 
ne.ss in itself, that thc'se colossal individualities arose, instinc¬ 
tively irnpelleil to restore that political unity which was 
no longer to be found iu men’s dispositions. It is their 
misfortune that they cannot maintain a pure morality, for 
their course of action contravenes things as they are, and is 
a series of transgressions. Eieii the noblest—the Gracchi 
—were uot merely the victims of injustice and violence from 
without, but were themselves involved iu the corruption and 
wrong that universally prevaih'd. But that which these 
individuals purpose and acco]j|iplish, has on its side the 
higher sanetioi>i»of the World-Spirit, and must eventually 
triumph. The idea of an organization for the vast empire 
being altogether absent, the senate could not assert the 
authority of government. The sovereignty was made de¬ 
pendent on the people—that people which was now a 
mere mob, and was obliged to be supported by corn from 
the llomau provinces. Wq should refer to Cicero to see 
iiow all afl'alrs of state were decided in riotous fashion, and 


with arms ii^hand, by the wealth find power of the grandees 
on tlTe one side, and by a troop of rabble on the other. The 
llomaii citizej^s attach themselves to individi*als who flatter 
them, and who theij become prominent in factions; in order 
to make themselves masters pf Rome. * Thus w'e see iu 
Pompey and Cmsar the two foci of ^tome’s splendour coming 
into hostile opposition: qp the one side, Pompey with 
the Senate, and therefore apparently the .defender of the 
Republic,—oii^tbe other, Caesar with hii^ legions and a 
binjuriority of genius. * This contest between the two most 
powerful individualities could not be ^eci&cd at Rome in the 
borum. Ciosar made himself master in succession, of Italy, 
Spain, and Giieece, 'utterly routed his enemy at Pharsalus, 

lorty-eight years B.c., made himself sure of Asia, and so re¬ 
turned victor to Rome.* 
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In this way th5 world-wide sovereignty of Rome became 
the property of a single possessor. This important change 
must nrft be regarded as a thing of chance; it was necessary 
—postulated by the circumstances. The democratic constitu¬ 
tion could no longer be really maintained in Rome, but only 
kept up in appearance. Cicero, who had procured himself 
great-respect through his high oratorical talent, and whose 
learning acquired him considerable influence, always attri¬ 
butes the corrupt state of the republic to individuals and their 
])as8ions. Plato, whom Cicero Yjrofessedly followed, had the 
lull consciousness that the vVthcniau state, as it presented 
itself to him, could not maintain ils existence, and there¬ 
fore sketched the plan of a perfl'ct constitution accordant 
with his views. Cicero, on the coiitrary, dpes not consider 
it impossible to preserve the Roman Republic, and only 
desiderates some temporary assistance for it in its adversity. 
The nature of the State, and of the Roman State in par¬ 
ticular, transcends his comprehension. Cato, too, says of 
CsBsar: “ Ilis virtues be eAcrated, for t^ij^y have ruined 
my country! ” But it was not the mere accident of 
I'a'sar’s existence tliat destroyed the liepublic—it was 
Necessity. All the tendencies of the Roman principle 
were to sovereignty and military force: it contained in it no 
spiritual centre wdneh it could make the object, occupation, 
and enjoyment of its Spirit. The aim of patriotism—that 
of prpsen'ing the State—ceases when the lust of personal 
dominion becomes the impelling passion. The citizens 
were alienated from the stafb, for they found in it ^o objective 
satisfaction ; and the interests of individuals did not take the 
same direction fls among the Greeks, who Qoufll sot against 
the incipient corruy)tion of the practical’world, the noblest 
works of art in* •painting, scslpture and poetry, and espe¬ 
cially a highly cultivated ]Ailosophy. Their works of art were 
only trhat they had collected from every part of Greece, and 
therefore not pro(^ctions of their own > their riches were not 
the fruit of industry, as was the case in»Athens,*but the result 
of plunder.v Elegance—-Culture—was foreign to the Romans 
yer se ; they sought to obtain it from the Greeks, and for 
this purpose a vast number of Greek slaues were brought to 
Rome. Delos was the centre of this slave trade, and it is 
said that sometimeB on a single day, ten thousand slaves 
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wnre purchased there. To the Eomans, <Jreek slaveB were 
their poets, their authors, the superintendents of their 
manufactories, the instructors of their children. 

The Republic could not longer exist in Rome. We see, 
especially from Cicero’s writings, how airpublic affairs were 
decided by the private authority of the more eminent citizens 
—by their pdiver, their wealth; and what tumultuary pro¬ 
ceedings marked all political transactions. In the republic, 
therefore, there was no longer any security; that could be 
looked for only in a single will. Cmsar, who may be ad¬ 
duced as a paragon of Roman adaptation of means to ends, 
—who formed his resolves with the most unerring per¬ 
spicuity, and executed them with the greatest vigour and 
practical skill, v^ithout any superfluous excitement of mind 
—Caesar, judged by the great scope of history, did the Right; 
since he furnished a mediating element, and that kind of 
political bond which men’s condition required. Caesar effected 
two objects : he calmed the internal strife, and at .the same 
tune originated a new one outeide the limits of the em])ire. 
For the conquest of the world had reached hitherto otJy to 
the circle of the Alps, but Caesar opened a new scene of 
achievement: he founded the theatre which was on the 
point of becoming the centre of History. He then achieved 
universal sovereignty by a struggle w'hich was decided not 
in Rome itself, but by his conquest of the whole Roman 
World. His position was indeed hostile to the republic, 
but, properly speaking, only to its shadow; for all that 
renjfiined of that republic was entirely powerless. Pompey, 
and all those who were on the side of the senate, exdted 
their dignity ay,ctoritas —their individual rulie-^as the power 
of the republic; ahd the mediocrity which needed protection 
took refuge under this title. Caesar put an-dnd to the empty 
formalism of this title, made hintself master, and held to¬ 
gether the Roman world by force, in opposition to i^lated 
factions, ^itc of tliis we see t^ie noblest men of Rome 
supposing CASiir’s rule to be a merely ^ventitious thing, 
and the entire position of affairs fco be dependent on hu 
individuality. So thought Cicero, so Rrutus and Cassius. 
1 hey believed thai if this one individual were out of the 
way, the Rej^ublic would be ipso facto restored. Possessed 
V this rercarkable hallucination, Brutus, a man of highly 
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noble character, aad Cassius, endowed with greater practice 
energy than Cicero, assassinated the man whose virtues they 
appreciated.' But it became immediately manifest that only 
a single will could guide the Boman State, and now the 
Bomans were compelled to adopt that opinion; since in all 
periods of the world a political revolution is sanctioned in 
men’s opinions, when it repeats itself'. Thuj^Napoleon was 
tvrice defeated, and the Bourbons twice expelled. By repe¬ 
tition that which at first appeared merely a matter of chance 
and contingency, becomes a real and ratified existence. ' 


SECTION III. 


CHAPTER I. * 

ROME UNDER THE EMPERORS. 

Dubino this period the Itomans come i^ito contact with 
the people destined to succeed them as a World-Historical 
nation; and we have to consider that period in two essential 
aspects, the secular and the spiritual. In the secular aspect 
two leading phases must be specially regarded: first, the 
position of the Ruler; and secondly, the conversion of mere 
individuals into persons—t\ie world of legal relations. 

The first thing to bo remarked respecting the imperial 
rule, is that the ^mangovernment was so abstracted from 
interest, that the great transition to thaf rule hardly 
changed anything in the constitution. The jiopular assem¬ 
blies alone were unsuited to the new,state of things, and 
disappeared. . yhe emperor was princeps senatus, Censor, 

■ Consul, Tribune; he united all their nominally continuing 
offices in himself; and the military power—here the most 
essentially important'*-was exclusivmy in his hands. The 
constitution Wti^ an utterly unsubstantid form, from which 
.all vit^ity, consequently all might and ^ower, had de¬ 
parted’; and th(i^ oniy means of maintaining its existence* 
were the legions which the Emperor constantly kept in the 
vicinity of Borne. Public .business»was ^ndeed brought 
before the senate, and the Emperor appeared simply as one 
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of ita members; but the senate was obliged to obey, and 
whoever ventured to gainsay his will was punished witli 
death, and his property confiscated. Those therefore who 
had certain death iu anticipation, killed themselves, that it 
they could do nothing more, they might at least preserve 
their property to their family. Tiberius was the moat 
odious to the l^omaus on account of his power of dissimula¬ 
tion : ho knew very well how to make good use of the-base¬ 
ness of the senate, in extirpating those among them whom 
he feared. The power of the Emperor rested, as we have 
said, on the army, and the Pi-mtorian body-guard which sur¬ 
rounded him. But the legions, and especially the Praetorians, 
soon became conscious of their importance, and arrogated to 
themselves the disposal of the imperial throne. At first 
they continued ttrshew some respect for the family of Csesar 
Augustus, but subsequently the legions chose their own 
generals; such, viz., as had gained their good will and 
favour, partly by courage and intelligence, partly also by 
bribes, and indulgence in the., ad ministration of military 
discipline. ^ 

The Emperors conducted thom^solves in the enjoyment of 
their power with perfect simplicity, and did not surround 
themselves with pomp and splendour in Oriental fashion. 
^lVo find iu them traits of simplicity which astonish us. 
Thus, e.ff., Augustus writes a letter to Horace, in which he 
reproaches him for having failed to address any poem to him, 
and aslts him whether he thinks that that would disgrace 
him with posterity. Sometimes the .Senate made an attempt 
1 0 regBln its consequence by nominating the Emperor; but 
their nominees^were either unable to maintain •their ground, 
or could do so only by bribing the Prmtorians. The choice 
of the senators and the constitution of the senate was more¬ 
over left entirely to the caprice oif thg Emperor. The politi¬ 
cal institutions were united i^ the person of the Emperor; 
no moral bond any longer existed; the will of the Emperor 
was supreme, and befortf him there was abeSblute equality. 
The li’cedmcu wRb surrounded the Emperor were often the 
<uightiest in the empire; for caprice rScopJiiizes no distinc¬ 
tion. In the person of the Emperor isolated subjectivity 
has gained a peijfectly* unlimited realization. Spirit has re¬ 
nounced its proper nature, iuasmuch^ as Limitation of being 
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and of volition ha| been codstituted an unlimited absolute 
existence. This arbitrary choice, moreover, has only one 
limit, th<! limit of all that is human— death ; «uid even death 
became a theatrical display. Nero, e.y., died a death, which 
may furnish an example for the noblest hero, as for the most 
resigned of sufferers. Individual subjectivity thus entirely 
emancipated from control, has no inward life, no prospective 
Mor retrospective emotions, no repentan(;o,nor hope, nor fear— 
not even thought; for Ull those involve fixed conditions and 
aims, while here every condition is purely contingent. The 
springs of action are none other than desire, lust, passion, 
fancy—in short, caprice absolutely unfettered. It finds so 
little limitation in the will of others, that the relation of will 
to will may be called that of .absolute sovereignty to .absolute 
slavery. In the whole known world, no .will is iin.agined 
that is not subject to the will of the Emperor. But under 
the sovereignty of th.at One, everything is in a condition of 
order ; for as it actually is [as the Emperor has willed it], it 
is in due order, and governii^cnt consists in bringing all into 
harmony with the sovereign One. The concrete element in 
the character of the Emp(?ror3 is therefore of itself of no 
interest, because the concrete is not of essential importance. 
Thus there were Emperors of noble character and noble 
nature, and who highly distinguished themselves by mental 
and moral culture. Titus, Trajan, the Antonines, are 
known as such characters, rigorously strict in self-govern¬ 
ment ; yet even these produced no change in the state. The 
proposition was never nyide during their time, to give the 
Homan Empire an orgsmization of free sociar relatioaship: 
they were Quly a kind of happy chance, which passes over 
witnout a trace, and leaves the condition ol‘ things as it 
was. For thesyp ‘persons find themselves here in a ])osition 
in which they canno^ bo* said to act, since no object 
confronts them in opposition; they have only to will—well 
I or ill—and it is so. The praiseworthy emperors Vespasian 
and Titus were* succeeded by that Coarsest and most loath¬ 
some tyrant, Domitian; yet the Koihan ITistorian tells us 
that the Homan ^orBl enjoyed tranquillizing rcj) 08 e under • 
him. Those single points of light, therefore, effected no 
change; the whole empire was subject to Jibe pressure of 
taxation and plunder; Italy was depopulated; the mpal 
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fertile lands remained untilled t and tbii^ state of things lay 
as a fate on the Boman world. 

The second point which we have particularly t® remark, 
is the position taken by individuala as persons. Individuals ■ 
wore perfectly equal (slavery made only a trifling distinc¬ 
tion), and without any political rights. As early as the 
termination of the Social War, the inhabitants of the whole 
of Italy were put on an equal footing with Soman citizens ; 
and under Caracalla all distinction between the subjects of 
the entire Eoman empire was abolished. Private Eight de¬ 
veloped and perfected this equality. The right of property 
had been previously limited by distinctions of various kinds, 
which were now abrogated- vVe observed the Eomans pro¬ 
ceeding from the principle of abstract Subjectivity, which 
now realizes itself as Personality in the recognition oi Private 
Eight. Private Eight, viz., is this, that the social unit as 
such enjoys consideration in the state, in the reality which 
he gives to himself—viz., in property. The living political' 
body—that Eoman feeling which animated it as its soul — 
is now brought^ back to the isolation of a lifeless Private 
Eight. As, when the physical body suffers dissolution, each, 
point gains a life of its own, but which is only the miserable 
life of worms; so the political organism is here dissolved into 
atoms—viz., private persons. Such a condition is Eoman 
life at this epoch: on the one side, Fate and the abstract 
universality of sovereignty; on the other, the imdimdual 
abstraction, Person,"’ w'hich involves the recognition of 
the independent dignity of the jvocial unit—^not on the 
ground of the display of the life which he possesses—in his 
complete individuality—^but as tbe abstract mikMuum. 

It is the prido' of the social units to enjoy absolute im¬ 
portance as private persons; for the Ego is thus enabled to 
assert unbounded claims ; but ^he substantial interest,.thus 
comprehended—the only of a superficial kind, md 

the development of private right, which this high princmle 
introduced, involved the decay of politi!!:;al life. — Thq 
Emperor dominhered only, and could not be said to rule; fof 
the equitable and moral medium bet\fcen^fche sovereign and 
the subjects was wanting—the bond of a constitution and 
organization of^ the 6tate, in which a gradation of circles of 
social life, enjoying independent rccognitioiii exists in com- 
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munities and pravinces, which, devoting their energies 
to the general interest, exert an influence on the general 
govemiaent. There are indeed Curise in the towns, but 
they are either destitute of weight, or used only as means 
for oppressing indNiduals, and for systematic plunder. That, 
therefore, which was abidingly present to the minds of men 
was not their country, or such a moral unity asbthat supplies: 
the whole state of things iirged them to yield themselves to 
fate, and to strive for a perfect indifference to life,—an in- 
difierence which they sought either in freedom of thought 
or in directly sensuous enjoyment. Thus man was either at 
war with existence, or entirely given up to mere sen¬ 
suous existence. He either recognized his destiny in the 
task of acquiring the means of enjoyment through the 
favour of the Emperor, or through violenfte, testamentary 
frauds, and cunning; or he sought repose in philosophy, 
which alone was still able to supply something firm and 
independent: for the systems of that time—Stoicism, Epi¬ 
cureanism, and Scepticism^-although within* their com¬ 
mon sphere opposed to each other, had the same general 
purport, viz., rendering the soul absolutely iudifterent to 
everything which the real world bad to offer. These phi¬ 
losophies were therefore widely extended among the culti¬ 
vated: they produced in man a self-reliant immobility as 
the result of Thought, i,e. of the activity which produces the 
Uniyersal. But the inward reconciliation by means of 
philosophy was itself only an abstract one—^in the pure 
principle of personality f for Thought, which^, as perfectly 
refined, made itself its own object, and thus harmonized ttself, 
was entirely»d6stitute of a real object, and t^ie immobility 
of Scepticism made aimlessness itself the dbject of the Will. 
This philosophy Iftiew nothnjg but the negativity of all that 
assumed to be real, an^ was the counsel of despair to a 
world which no longer possessed anything stable. It could 
not satisfy the* living opirit, which, longed after a higher 
reconciliation. 
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CHAPTEE IL 

CHRISTIANITY. 

It lias been remarked that Csesar iriaugiirated the Modem 
"World on tho'Viide of rcaliiy, while its apiritu.nl and inward 
existence was unfolded under Augustus. At the beginning of 
that empire, whose principle we have recognized as finitenesfl 
and particular subjectivity exaggerated to inliuitude, the 
salvation of the World had its birth in the same principle of 
subjectivity—viz., as a f articular ferson, in abstract subjec¬ 
tivity, but in such a way that conversely, finitenoss is only 
the form of his_ appearance, while inlinity and absolutely 
independent existence constitute the ess»'ueo and substantial 
being which it embodies. Tlie Eonuiu World, as it has been 
described—in its desperate condition and the pain of aban- 
doament by God—came to an open rupture with reality, and 
made proraifient the general ddtiire for a satisfaction such as 
can only be attained in “the inner man," the Soul,—thus 
preparing the ground for a higher Spiritual World. Home 
was the Pate that crushed down the gods and all genial life 
in its hard service, while it was the pow'er that purified the 
human heart from all speciality. Its entire condition is 
therefore analogous to a place of birth, and its pain is like the* 
travail-throes of another and higher Spirit, which manifested 
itself in connection with the Ciwistian Religimi. This higher 
Spirit involveu the reconciliation aftd emancipation of Spirit; 
while man obtains the consciousness of Spirit in its univer¬ 
sality and infinity. The A bsolute Object, is Spirit; 

and as man himself is Spirit, he is present [is mirrored] to 
himself in that object, and thus in his Abseflute Object has 
found Essential Being and his own essential being.* Sdt in 
order that the objectivity of Essential Being may be done 
away with, and Spirit Jbe no longer alien to itself—may be 
with^ itself, [self-harmonized]—the Naturalness of Spirit— 

• The harsh requirements of an ung'enia'I tyi%nny call forth man's 
highest powers of self-sacrifice; he learns his- moral capacity; dis¬ 
satisfaction with anything short of perfection ensues,—consoioftsness oi 

sin; and this sentiment in its greatest intensity, produces union with God. 

—Ta. 
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that in virtue of which man is a special, empirical existence 
—must be removed ; so that the alien element may be de¬ 
stroyed, tuiA the reconciliation of Spirit be accomplished. 

Grod is thus recognized as Spirit, only when known as the 
Triune. This new*prineiple is the axis on wliich the History 
of the World turns. Tliis is the goal and the starting point 
of History. “ When the fulness of the tinie Mats come, God 
s6nt his Son,” is the statement of the IJible. This means 
nothing else than that self-consciousness had reached the « 
phases of development [Momeiite], whose resultant consti¬ 
tutes the Idea of Spirit, and had come to feel the necessity 
of comprehending those phases absolutely. This must now 
be more fully explained. AVe said of the Greeks, that the 
law for their Spirit was : “ Man, know thyself.” The Greek 
Spirit was a consciousness of Spirit, but •under a limited 
form, having the element of Nature as an essential ingre¬ 
dient. Spirit may have had the upper hand, but the unity 
of the superior and the subordinate was itself still Natmtil. 
Spirit appeared as speciallzud in the idiosyncrasies of the 
genius of the several Greek nationalities vind of their di¬ 
vinities, and was represented by Art, in whose sphere the 
Sensuous is elevated only to the middle ground of beautiful 
form and shape, but not to pure Thought. The element of 
Subjectivity that was wanting to the Greeks, we found 
among the Romans: but as it was merely formal and in 
it8elf,indefinite, it took its material from passion and caprice; 
—even the niost shameful degradations could be bore con¬ 
nected with a divine dread (vide the declarati^i of Hispala 
respecting the Bacchanalia, Livy xxxix. 1.3). This eleihent 
of Bubjectivity*i8 afterwards further realized Personality 
of Individuals—a realization which is eacatftly adequate to 
the principle, a^Ml *is equally abstract and formal. As such 
an Bg,c [such a personality], I am infinite to myself, and my 
phenomenal existence consists ip the property recognized as 
mine, and the recognition of my personality. This inner 
existence goes nd further; all the agplicatiqfis of thp prin¬ 
ciple merge in this. Individuals are thereby posited* as 
atoms; but they are af the same time subject to the severe 
rule of the One, which as monos monadum is a power over 
private persons [the connection between tha ruler and the 
ruled is not mediated by the claim of Divine or of Com 
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stitutional Right, or any general principle, but is direct 
and individual, the Emperor being the impiediate lord of 
each subject in the Empire]. I'hat Private Rigjjj^ds there¬ 
fore, ipso facto, a nullity, an ignoring of the personality ; 
and the supposed conmtion of Right turns out to be 
an absolute destitution of it. This contradiction is the 
misery of thg-Roman World. Each person is, according to 
the principle of his personality, entitled only to possession, 
while the Person of Persona lays claim to the possession of 
all these individuals, so that the right assumed by the social 
unit is at onco abrogated and robbed of validity. But the 
misery of this contradiction is the Discipline of the World. 
“Zucht” (discipline) is derived from “ Ziehen” (to draw).* 
This “ drawing ” must be towards something; there must 
be some fixed unity in the background in whose direction 
that drawing takes place, and for which the subject of it is 
being trained, in order that the standard of attainment may 
be^PCached. A renunciation, a disaccustoming, is the means 
of leading to an absolute basis, of existence. That contra¬ 
diction which afflicts the Roman World is the very state of 
things Which constitutes such a discipline—the discipline of 
that culture which compels personality to display its nothing¬ 
ness. But it is reserved for us of a later period to regard 
this as a training; to those who are thus trained [trainds, 
dragged], it seems a blind destiny, to which they submit in 
the stupor of suffering. The higher condition, in which the 
soul itself feels pain and longing—in which man is not*only 
“ drawn,” bi^t feels that the drawing is into himself [into his 
own'inmost nature]—is still absent. What has been reflection 
on our part qjust arise in the mind of the subject of this dis¬ 
cipline m the form of a consciousness that in himself he is 
miserable and null. Outward spffering must, as already said, 
be merged in a sorrow of the inner nj/in. He must feeljj.irsolf 
as the negation of himself he must see that his misery is 
the misery of his nature—that he is in himself a divided and 
discordwt beings ThSs state of mind, Jhi j self-chastening, 
this, pain occasioned by our individual nothingness—the 
wretchedness of our [isolated] self, and the longing to tran-. 

Hcend this condition of soul—must be looked lor elsewhere 

( 

i - 

* So the Engliah “ train " from French “ trainer *'« todtow or dra^.—Th, 
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than in the properly Eoman World. It is this which gives 
to the Jewish People their World-Historical importance and 
weight f jft* from this state of mind arose that higher phase 
in which Spirit came to absolute self-consciousness—^passing 
from that alien fc/tm of being which is its discord and pain, 
and mirroring itself in its owu essence. The state of feeling 
in question we find expressed most purely and beautifully' in 
the Psalms of David, and in the Prophets; the chief burden 
of whose utterances is the thirst of the soul after Q-od, its 
profound sorrow for its transgressions, and the desire for 
righteousness and holiness. Of this Spirit we have the 
mythical representation at the very beginning of the Jewish 
canonical books, in the accoiint of the Pall. Man, created 
in the image of God, lost, it is said, his state of absolute con¬ 
tentment, by eating of tho Tree of the Knowledge of Good, 
and Evil. Sin consists here only in Knowledge: this is the 
sinful element, and by it man is stated to have trifled away 
his Natural happiness. This is a deep truth, that evil lies i n 
consciousness: for the brut*s are neither evil nor goodTfhe 
merely Natural Man quite as little.* Consciousness occa¬ 
sions the separation of tlm Ego, in its boundless freedom as 
arbitrary choice, from the pure essence of the Will— 
from the Good. Knowledge, as the disannulling of the unity 
of mere Nature, is tho “ Pali,” which is no casual concep¬ 
tion, but tho eternal history of Spirit. Por the state of 
innocence, the paradisaical condition, is that of the brute. 
Paradise is a park, where only brutes, not men, can remain. 
Por the brute is one with God only implicitly [not con¬ 
sciously].' Only Man’s Spirit (that is) has a self-coghizant. 
existence. «This existence for self, this con!|piousness, is at 
the same time separation from the Vnfversal and Divine 
Spirit. If I lielfl to my abstract Freedom, in contraposition 
t^ vLe Good, I adopt iibe stand-point of Evil. The Pall is 
therefore the eternal Mythup of Man—in fact, the very 
transition by which fle becomes man. Persistence in this 
stand-point is, l^towever. Evil, and t^e feeli^ of pain at such 
a condition, and o| longing to transcend it, we fibsd in 
David, when he says; “ Lord, create for me a pure heart, a* 
new stea^ast Spirit.” This feeling we observe even in tho, 

* “ I was aliv* without the law once, &C.'’ Rom. vii. 9 .—Tb. 
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account of the Fall; though an announcement of Eeconcilia* 
tion is not made there, but rather one of continuance in 
misery. Yet wo have in tliis narrative the prediction of re¬ 
conciliation ill the sentence, “ The serpent’s head shall be 
bruised;” but still more profoundly ex|?resaed where it is 
stated tliat when God saw that Adam had eaten of that tree, 
he said, “Bel^dd Adam is become as one of us, knowing 
Good and Evil.” God confirms the words of the Serpent! 
Implicitly and explicitly, then, we liave the truth, that man 
through Spirit—tlirongh cognition of the Universal and the 
Particular—com[)relu‘iids God ILimself. But it is only God 
that declares this,—not man: the latter remains, on the 
contrary, in a state of internal discord. Tiie joy of recon¬ 
ciliation is still distant from humanity; tlic absolute and 
. final repose of hiJi whole being is not yet discovered to man.' 
It exists, in the first instance, only for God. As far as the 
present is concerned, the feeling of pain at his condition is 
rcg£U;dod as a final award. The satisfaction which man 
enjoys at first, consists in tlie finite and temporal blessings 
conferred on the-Cliosen Family and tlie possession of the 
Land of Canaan. His re])ose is ,not found in God. Sacri¬ 
fices are, it is true, olfcnnl to Him in the Temple, and atone¬ 
ment made by outward otforings and inward penitence. But 
that mundane satisfaction in tlie Chosen Family, and its 
possession of Canaan, was taken Iroin the Jewish people in 
the chastisement inflicted by the Eoman Empire. The 
Syrian kings did indeed opprc'ss it, but it was left for the 
Eoraans to anpul its individuality. « The Temple of Zion is 
destroyed; the’God-serviiig nation is scattered to the winds. 
Here every s()urce of satisfaction is taken aVvay, and the 
nation is driven back to the stand-point of that primeval 
mythus—the stand-point of tha^. painful fteiihg which hu¬ 
manity experiences when thrown upon itself. Oppoef^to 
the universal Fatum of the liqman AYorld, we have here the 
consciousness of Evil and the direction of the mind God- 
wards. All that^ remaiijs to be done, is that thi^ funda- 
nieutal idea should be expanded to an objective universal 
^ .^ense, and be taken as the concrete existence of man—as the 
completion of his nature. • Formerly the Land of Canaan 
and themselves es the people of God had been regarded by 
the Jews as that concrete and complete existence. But this 
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basis of satisfaction is now lost, and thence arises the sense 
of misery and failure of hope in God, with whom that happy 
reality had been essentially connected. Here, then, misery 
is not the stupid iminc'rsion in a blind Fate, but a boundless 
energy of longing. Stoicism taught only that the Negative 
is not —that pain must not be recognized as a veritable ex¬ 
istence ; but Jetcish feeling persists in ackuowl^ging Iteality 
and desires harmony and reconciliation within its sphere; 
for that feeling is based on the Oriental Unity of Nature— 
i e.^ the unity of Iteality, of Subjectivity, with the substance 
of the One Essential Eeing. Through the loss of mere out¬ 
ward reality Spirit is driven back within itself; the side of 
reality is thus refined to Universality, through the reference 
of it to tlie One. TIte Oriental .antithesis of Light and 
Darkness is transferred to Spirit, and the Darkness becomes 


Sin. For the abnegalion of reality there is no compensation 
but Subjectivity itself—the Ilinnau Will as intrinsically 
universal; and thereby alone docs reconciliation beqpnie 
possible. Sin is tlic discerning of Good and Evil as separaT 
tion; but this discerning likewise heals tl^J ancient hurt, 
and is the fountain of infiuiti* reconciliation. The discerning 
in question brings with it The; destruction of that which is 
external and alien in consciousness, and is consequently the 
return of Subjccti\ ity into itself. 'Jliis, then, adopted into 
the actual self-consciousness of the World is the Reconcilia¬ 


tion [atonement] of the World. From that unrest of infi¬ 
nite Sorrow—in wddeh the two sides of the antithesis stand 


related to each other—is developed the unity of God with 
Etiality (which latter had hcen posited as negafive) i.e,, frith 
Subjectivity wjjieli had been separated fron^ Him. The 
infinite loss is counterbalanced only by its infinity, and 
thereby becomes iufiiiite gain. The recognition of the iden¬ 
tity of the Subject and God was introduced into the World 
when rne fulness of Tinfe was come : the consciousness of 
this identity is the recognition of God in his true essence. 
The material of j^ruth is Spirit itself—inhqrent vital move- 
menf." The nature df God as pure Spirit, is manifested*to 
niau in the Christian Religion. 

But what is Spirit ? It is the one immutably homo¬ 
geneous Infinite—pure Identity—which iu its,second phase 
separates itself from itself and makes this second aspect ite own 
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polar opposite, viz. as existence for and jn self as contrasted 
with the Universal. But this separation is annulled by the 
fact that atomistic Subjectivity, as simple relation tojltself, [as 
occupied with self alone,] is itself the Universal, the Identical 
with self. If Spirit be defned as absolute reflection within 
itself in virtue of its absolute duality—Love on the one 
hand as copiprehending the Emotional, [Empfindung] 
Knowledge on the other hand as Spirit [including the penetra¬ 
tive and active faculties, as opposed to the receptive]—it is 
recognized as jPWttne; the “Father” and the “ Son,” and that 
dualitj' which essentially characterizes it as “ Spirit.” It must 
further be observed, that in this truth, the relation of man to 
this truth is also ’ posited. For Spirit makes itself its own 
[polar] opposite—and is the return from this opposite into 
itself. Compreivended in pure ideality, that antithetic form 
of Spirit is the Son of G-od ; reduced to limited and 
particular conceptions, it is the World — Nature and 
Finite Spirit: Finite Spirit itself therefore is posited 
WfS constituent element [Mgment] in the Divine Being. 
.Man himself tjiierefore is comprehended in the Idea of 
God, and this comprehension may be thus expressed— 
that the unity of Man with God is posited in the Christian 
Beligion. But this unity must not be superficially con¬ 
ceived, as if God were only Man, and Man, without further 
condition, were God. Man, on the contrary, is God only in so 
far as he annuls the merely Natural and Limited in his Spirit 
and elevates himself to God. That is to say, it is obliga¬ 
tory on him who is a partaker of the truth, and knows that 
he himself a constituent [Moment] of the Divine Idea, 
to give up his merely natural being: for the .Natural is the 
Unspiritual. * lu this Idea of God, then, is to be found also 
the Reconciliation that heals the pain and inward suffering of 
man. For Suffering itself is henceforth recognized'as an 
instrument necessary for producing the unity of man with 
God. , This implicit unity ekists in tthe first place only for 
the thinking speculative consciousness; Jjut it must also 
exi|)t for tlie*s*ensuotis, representati’^e consciousness,—ii 
must become an object for the World,—it must appear^ and 
that in the sensuous form approp,riate to Spirit, wmeh is the 
human. Christ hast appeared ,—a Man who is God,—God 
who is Man and* thereby peace and, reconciliation have 
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accrued to the World. Our thoughts naturally reverts to the 
G-reek anthropomorphism, of whicli we affirmed that it did not 
go faretiough. For that natural elation of soul which charac* 
terized the Greeks did not rise to the Subjective Freedom of 
the Ego itself—tcfthe inwardness that belongs tq^theChnstian 
Eeligiou—to tlie recognition of Spirit as a definite positive 
being. —The appearance of the Chns ian Goti involves fur¬ 
ther its being unique in its kind; it can occur only Cnee,' 
for God is realized as Subject, and as matiifested Subjectivity 
is exclusively One Individual. The Jiainas are ever and 
anon chosen anew ; because God is known in the East as 
Substance, whose infinity of form is recognized merely in an 
unlimited multeity of outward and particular manifestations. 
But subjectivity as infinite relation to self, has its form in 
itself, and as manifested, must be a unity excluding all others. ' 
— Moreover the sensuous existence in which Spirit is em¬ 
bodied is only a transitional phase. Chnst dies; only as 
dead, is he exalted to Heaven and sits at the right haird.^' 
God ; only thus is he Spirit! He himself says : “ When I 
am no longer with you, the Spirit will gifide you into all 
trutli.” Not till the Feagt of Pentecost were the Apostles 
filled with the Holy Ghost. To the Apostles, Christ as 
living, was not that wdiich he was to them subsequently as 
the Spirit of the Church, in which he became to them for the. 
first time an object for their truly spiritual consciousness. 
On the same principle, we do not adopt the right point of 
view in thinking of Christ only as an historical bygone per¬ 
sonality. So regarded, tiie question is asked,„What are we 
to make of his birth, his Father and Mother, his .early 
domestic relejbiens, his miracles, &c.i’— i. e. What is he unspi- 
ritually regarded ? Considered only in respect of his talents, 
character and haortility—as a,Teacher and so forth—we place 
hiii» .'U the same categqjy with Socrates and others, though 
his morality may be ranked .higher. But excellence of 
character, morality, &e.*—all this is not the ne plus ultra in 
the requirementa of#Spirit—does not.enablc^nan to gain the 
speculative idea of l^irit for his conceptive faculty. * If 
Christ is to be loolfccd^pon only as an excellent, even im¬ 
peccable individual, and nothing more, the conception of the 
Speculative Idea, of Absolute Truth is ignored. But this is 
the desideratum, the point from which we have to start. 
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Make of Christ wliat you will, eiegeticallyi critically, histori¬ 
cally,— demonstrate as you please, how the doctrines of the 
Church were established by Councils, attained currency as 
the result of this or that episcopal interest or passion, or 
originated in this or that quarter;—let all SUch circumstances 
liave been w'hat they might,—the only concerning question 
is: What is th'o Idea or the Truth in and for itself? 

Further, the real attestation of the Divinity of Christ is the 
witness of one’s own Spirit,—not Miracles; for only Spirit 
recognizes Spirit. The miracles may lead the way to such 
recognition. A miracle implies that the natural course of 
things is interrupted: but it is very much a question of 
relation what w'e call the “natural course;’* and the 
phenomena of the magnet might under cover of this defi¬ 
nition, be reckoned miraculous. Nor does the miracle of the 
Divine Mission of Christ prove anything; for Socrates like¬ 
wise introduced a new self-consciousness on the part of 
Spirit, diverse from the traditional tenor of men’s concep¬ 
tions, The main question is*^not his Divine Mission but 
the revelation nfade in Christ and the purport of his mission. 
Christ himself blames the Pharisees for desiring miracles 
of him, and speaks of false prophets who will perform 
miracles. ^ i 

We have next to consider how tlie Christian view result 
in the formation of the Church. To pursue the rational 
its development from the Idea of Christianity would, 
us too far, and we have here to indicate only the genes 
|)hases which the process assumed. The first phase is ^ 
luuiiding oi the Christian religion, in which its principle is 
expressed with unrestrained energy, but in tlietf first instance 
abstractly. This find in the Gospels, where the infinity 
of Spirit,—its elevation into th? spiritual world [as the exclu¬ 
sively true and authorized existen^ce]—is the mainp4>lfcme. 
With transcendant boldnecs does Christ stand forth among 
the Jewish people. ‘‘ piessed are tlie pure in heart, for they 
sh^ see God,V he proclaims in the Sermon on the Mount, 
—a dictum of the noblest simplicity, and pregnant with an 
elastic energy of rebound against all the adventitious 
appliances with which the human soul can be burdened. 
The pure heait is the domain in which God is present to 
man: he who is imbued with the spirit of this apophthegm 
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is armed against all alien bonds and superstitions. The other 
utterances are of the same tenor: “ Blessed are the peace¬ 
makers : for they shall be called the children of Godand, 

“ Blesked are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake: for their’s is the kingdom of heaven and, “ Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father which'is in heaven is perfect.” 
Christ enforces here a complcleljr unmistakeable requirement. 
^The infinite exaltation of Spirit to absolute purity is 
* placed at the be^nning as the foundation of all. The form of 
the instrumentality by which that result is to be accomplished 
is not yet given, but the result itself is the subject of an 
absolute command. As regards tlie relation of this stand¬ 
point of Spirit to secular existence, we find that spiritual 
. purity presented as the substantial basis, “ Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all things 
shall be added unto you;” and, “ The sufieringa of this pre¬ 
sent time are not worthy to be compare(r with that glory.”* 
Here Christ says that outward sufFcrings, as such, are not to ^ 
be feared or fled from, for they are nothing as compardC- -.,'kh * 
that glory. Further Qn, tlfia doctrine, as, the natural conse¬ 
quence of its appearing in an abstract form,*assumes a polemi¬ 
cal direction. “ If thy rig^it eye oftend thee, pluck it out and 
cast it from thee: if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and 
cast it from thee. It is better that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole body should bo cast 
into hell.” Whatever might disturb the purity of the soul, 
shmild be destroyed. So in reference to property and 
worldly gain, it is said: “ Care not for your life, what ye shall 
eat and drink, nor for yflur body, what ye shatt put on. Jls not 
the life more than meat, and the body more than raiment ? 
Behold the* fowls of the air; for they sow hot, neither do 
they reap, npr gather into barns; yet ^our heavenly Father 
feedeth them.* Are ye flot much better than they?” 
LadbUT for subsistence^is thus reprobated : '* Wilt thou be 
perfect, go and sell wlyit thou hast, and give it to the poor, so 
sh^t thou have a treasure in heaveiv and come, follow me.” 
Were this predept directly complied with? a social rc^volu- 
tion must take ptoce^ the poor would become the rich. Of, 

* The words in the text occur in Bom. Tiii. |8. but the import of Matt. 

V. 12. u nearly the same, Ta. • 

b2 
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such supreme rniment, it is implied, is the doctrine of 
Christ, that all duties and moral bonds arb unimportant as 
compared with it. To a youth who wishes to delay the duties 
of discipleship till he has buried his father, Christ says: 
“ Let the dead bury their dead—follow thou me.” “ He that 
lovetii father or mother more than mo is not worthy of 
me.” Ho said: “ Who is niy mother ? and who are my 
brethren ? andr'stretched his hand out over his disciples and 
said, Behold my mother and my brethren! For he that 
doeth the will of my Father in heaven, the same is my 
brother, and sister and mother.” Yes, it is even said: “ Thim 
not that I am come to send peace on the JHarth. I am not 
come to send peace hut the sword. For I am come to set a 
man against his father, and the daughter against her mother, 
and the mother-inf aw against her daughter-in-law.*’ Here 
• tlicn is an abstraction Irom all that belongs to reality, even 
from moral tics. We may say that nowhere are to be found 
such revolutionary utterances as in the Gospels; for every- 
’ t biny tbat had been respected, is treated as a matter of in- 
dilTerence—as worthy of no regifrd. , 

The next poirtt is the development of this principle; 
and the whole sequel of History is the history of its 
development. Its lirst realization is the formation by the 
friends of Christ, of a Socicjty—a Church. It has been al¬ 
ready remarked that only after the death of Christ could the 
Spirit come upon his friends; that only then were they able to 
conceive the tnie idea of God, viz., that in Christ mail is 
redeemed aud reconciled: for in him the idea of eteniid truth 
is recognized, tlie essence of man arfKiiowledged to bo Spirit, 
and the fact proclaimed that only by stripping^himself of his 
finitencss and Surrendering himself to pure self-cdiisciousnesa, 
does he. attain the \ruth. Christ—man as n\ 3 ,n—in whom 
the unity of God and mail has appeared, has'iil his death, and 
his history generally, himself presented the eternal hififtSrjP'of 
Spirit,—a history which every man hqs to accomplish in him¬ 
self, in order to exist as. Spirit, or to become a child of God, 
a citizen of his* kingdom. The hdlowdrs of Christ, who 
combine on this principle and live in tlv> spiritual life as their 
aim, form the Church, which is the Kingdom of God. ** Where 
two or three are gat]^ered together in my name” (». e. “iu 
the character df partakers in my being”) says Christy 
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** there am I in ^the midst of them.” The Church is a real 
present life in the Spirit of Christ. 

It ia important that the Christian religion be not limited 
to the teachings of Christ himself: it is in the Apostles 
that the completed and developed truth is first exhibited. 
This complex of thought unfolded itself in the Christian com¬ 
munity. That community, in its first experiences, found 
•itself sustaining a double relation—first, a relation to the 
Boman World, and secondly, to the truth whose develop¬ 
ment was its aim. "We will pursue those different relations 
semrately. 

The Christian community found itself in the Homan world, 
and in this world the extension of the Christian religion 
was to take place. That community must therefore keep 
itself removed from all activity in the Sttite—constitute it-, 
self a separate company, and not react against the decrees, 
views, and transactions of the state. But as it was secluded 
from the state, and consequently did not hold the Eippeypr • 
for its absolute sovereign,rit was the object of persecution 
and hate. Then was manifested that infikito inward liberty 
which it enjoyed, in the great steadfastness with which sut- 
ferings and sorrows were patiently borne for the sake of the 
highest truth. It was less the miracles of the Apostles 
that gave to Christianity its outward extension and inward 
strength, than the substance, the truth of the doctrine itself. 
Christ himself says: ‘‘ Many will say to me at that day: 
Lord, Lord! have we not prophesied in thy name, have we 
not cast out devils in tby name, have we n^; in thy name 
done many wonderful deeds ? Then will I profess* unto 
them: I nerAr knew you, depart from me alV ye workers of 
iniquity.” • 

As regards ittf other relation, viz., that to the Truth, it 
is* especially important to remark that the Dogma —the 
Theoretical—was already matured within the Homan World, 
whUewefind the development of the^tate from that principle, 
a much later growth. The Hathei^ of thsi Church and t)ie 
Councils constitj^ted the dogma; but a chief element ih this 
constitution was supplied by the previous development of * 
philosophy. Let us exaihine more closely how the philoso¬ 
phy of the. time stood related to reli^on. • It has already 
been remarked that the Roman inwardness and subjectivity, 
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which presented itself only abstractly, jis soulless per¬ 
sonality in the exclusive position assumed by the Ego, was 
refined by the philosopl^ of Stoicism and Scepticisnu to the 
form of Universality. The ground of Thought was thereby 
reached, and God was known in Thought as‘the One Infinite. 
The Universal stands here only as an unimportant predicate— 
not itself a Subject, but requiring a concrete particular appli¬ 
cation to make it such. But the One and Universal, the • 
Illimitable conceived by fancy, is essentially Oriental ; for 
measureless conceptions, carrying all limited existence be jrond 
its proper bounds, are indigenous to the East. Presented in 
the domain of Thought itself, the Oriental One is the invisible 
and non-sensuous God of the Israelitish people, but whom 
they also nmke an object of conception as a person. This 
.principle became World-Historical with Christianity.—In the 
Ilomau World, the union of the East and West had taken 
place in the ^st instance by means of conquest: it took 
»place now inwardly, psychologically, also;—the Spirit of the 
East spreading over the West, t The worship of Isis and 
that of Mithra had been extended through the whole Boman 
World; Spirit, lost in the outwqrd and in limited aims, 
yearned after an Infinite. But the West desired a deeper, 
purely inward Universality—an Infinite possessed at the 
same time of positive qualities. Again, it was in Egypt—in 
Alexandria, viz., the centre of communication between tho 
East and the West—that the problem of the ago was py'^-. 
posed for Thought; and the solution now found was—Spirit. 
There tho two principles came int(\ scientific contact, and 
were ScientificaUy worked out. It is especially remarkable 
to observe thei;p, learned Jews such as Philo, cei^pecting ab¬ 
stract forms of the concrete, which they derived from Plato 
and Aristotle, with their coneeptjpn of the Infiliite, and re¬ 
cognizing God according to the more concrete idea of 
under the definition of the Adyoc. "So, also, did the pro¬ 
found thinkers of Alexandria comprehend the unity of the 
Platonic and AriqtQteliail Philosophy; and their speculative 
thinking attained those Abstract ideas v^ich are '^likewise 
the fundamental purport of the CbriE»tiafi religion. The 
application, by way of postulate,* to the pagan religion, of 
ideas recognized as tiTue, was a direction which phuosophy 
had already taken among the heathen. Plato had ^toge&er 
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repudiated the current mythology, and, ^ith his followers, 
was accused of Atheism. The Alexandrians, on the con¬ 
trary, endeavoured to demonstrate a speculative truth in 
the &r?ek conceptions of the gods: and the Emperor Ju 
lian the Apostate resumed the attempt, asserting that the 
pagan ceremonials had a strict connection with t'ationalily. 
The heathen felt, as it were, obliged to give to their divini¬ 
zes the semblance of something higher than* sensuous con- • 
ceptions; they therefore attempted to spiritualize them. 
Thus much is also certain, that the Greek religion contains 
a degree of Eeason ; for the substance of Spirit is Eeasou, 
and its product must be something Eational. It makes a 
difference, however, whether Keason is explicitly developed 
in Keligion, or merely adumbrated by it, as constituting its 
hidden basis. And while the Greeks J,hua spiritualized 
their sensuous divinities, the Christians also, on their side," 
sought for a profounder sense in the historical part of their 
religion. Just as Philo found a deeper import shadowed , 
forth in the Mosaic record, and idealized what ho conSdef»^tl 
the bare shell of the narrative, so also did the Christians 
treat their records—partly with a polemic view, but still 
more largely from a free* and spontaneous interest in the 
process. But the instrumentality of philosophy in introduc¬ 
ing these dogmas into the Christian Bcligiou, is no suiR- 
cient ground for asserting that they were foreign to Chris¬ 
tianity and had nothing to do with it. It is a matter of 
pSWeet indifference where a thing originated; the only 
question is; “ Is it true in and for itself?” Many think 
that by pronouncing a* doctrine to be NeO-Platonic,* tliey 
have ipao faq^o banished it from Christianity. Whether a 
Christian dbetrine stands exactly thus or thifs in the Bible, 
—the point, to,which the exegetical scholars of modern 
times devote all their attelitiou—is not the only question. 
The L'btter kills, the Spirit makes alive ; this they say them- 
selves, yet pervert thft sentimdnt by taking the Underatand- • 
ing for the Spirit. It was the Church that recognized and 
established the*d(fctrines in question—».*c?the Spirit o^‘ the 
Church; and it ie itself an Article of Doctrine: “ I believe 
in a Holy ChurchChrist himself also said: '‘The 
Spirit will guide you into all truth.” ♦In the Nicene Couu- 

* In the Lutheran ritual, a holy Catholic Church " is substituted lot 
“ the H(£ 7 Catholic Church," in the Belief.—Ta. 
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oil (a.’d. 325), was ultimately established a fixed confessiou 
of faith, to whieh we still adhere: this confessiou had not, 
indeed, a speculative form, but the profoundly speculative is 
most intimately inwoven with the manifestation ofi Christ 
himself. Even in John (ev upxjf 5*' » Xo>oe rot 6 Xdyoc^v Trpd? 
TOP Stup, Kai 7ivo Xdyoc) we see the corfimencement of a 
profounder comprehension. 'The profoundest thought is 
^ eonuocted w ith'the personality of Christ—with the historical 

• and external; and it is the very grandeur of the Christian re¬ 
ligion that, with all this profundity, it is easy of comprehen¬ 
sion by our consciousness in its outward aspect, while, at the 
same time, it summons us to penetrate deeper. It is thus 
adapted toevery graile of culture, and yet satisfies the highest 
requirements. 

Having spoken of the relation of the Christian commu- 

• uity to the liotnah World on the one side, and to the truth 
contained in its doctrines on the other side, we come to the 
third point—in which both doctrine and the external world 

• ajce cancorned—the Ckurcli. The Cliristian community is 
the Kingdom of Christ—its infitoneing present Spirit being 
Christ: tor this*’ kingdom has an actual existence, not a 
merely future one. Tins spiritual actuality has, therefore, 
also a phenomenal existence; and that, not only as contrasted 
with heathenism, but with secular existence generally. For 
the Cilurch, as presenting this outward existence, is not 
merely a religion as opposed to another religion, but is at 
the same time a particular form of secular existence, occu¬ 
pying a place side by side with other secular existence. The 
religious existence of the Church is 'governed by Christ; the 
secular side of its government is left to the free choice of 
the members themselves. Into this kingdoili of God an 
organization must be introduced. In tbe first instance, all 
the members know" themselves filled with the Spirit; the 
whole community perceives the truth, and gives expfessidli 
to it; yet, together with this common participation of 
spiritual inllueiice, ariseg the necessify of a ‘presidency of 
guidance and teavhing—^ body distinct frtm the community 

■ at lai%e; Those arc chosen as presidents, who are distin- 
*' guished for talents, character, fervour of piety, a holy life, 
learning, and culture generally. Tlie presidents,—those who 
have a superior acquaintance with that substantial Life of 
hicb all are paitakers, and w ho are instructors in that Life-^ 
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those who establish what is truth, and thole who dispense its 
enjoyment,—are (Hstinguishedfrom the community at largo,, 
as persons .endowed with knowledge and governing power are 
from thS governed. To the intelligent presiding body, the 
Spirit comes in a f^Hy revealed and explicit form; in the mass 
of the community that Spirit is only implicit. While, there¬ 
fore, in the presiding body, the Spirit exists as self-appre¬ 
ciating and self-cognizapt, it becomes an authority in spi¬ 
ritual as well as in secular matters — an authority for the 
truth and for the relation of each indivirlual to the truth, 
determining how he should conduct himself so as to act in 
accordance with the Truth. This distinction occasions the 
rise of an Ecclesiastical Kingdom in the Kingdom of God. 
Such a distinction is inevitable; but the existence of an autho¬ 
ritative government for the Spiritual, when glosely examined, 
shews that human subjectivity in its proper form has not yet 
developed itself. In the heart, indeed, the evil will is sur¬ 
rendered, but the will, as human, is not yet interpenetrated 
by the Deity; the human will is emancipated onl^ ab-* 
stractly—not in its concrete reality—for the whole sequel of 
History is occupied with the realization of this concrete 
Freedom. Up to this poiAt, finite Freedom has been only 
annulled, to make way for infinite Freedom. The latter has 
jiot yet penetrated secular existence with its rays. Subjective 
Freedom has not yet attained validity as such: Insight [spe¬ 
culative conviction] does not yet rest on a basis of its own, 
b*u?lh content to inhere in the spirit of an extrinsic authority. 
That Spiritual [geistig] kingdom has, therefore, assumed the 
shape of an Ecclesiastical [geistlich] one, as The relation of 
the substantia^ being and essence of Spirit to human Free¬ 
dom. Besidfes the interior organization already mentioned, 
we find the Cbristiian community assuming also a definite 
external position, and beconfing the possessor of property 
of*lt8 o^n. As properly belonging to the spiritual world, 
•St is presumed to enjoy^pecial {ftotection; and the immediate 
inference from t*his is, that the Church haa^no dues to pay to 
the state, and th*at Icclesiastical per^ns areliot amenably to 
the juriB4iction of4heieecular courts. This entails the govern¬ 
ment by the Church itsey' of ecclesiastical property and 
ecclesiastical persons. Thus there origin^ites wi& the Church 
the contrasted spectacle of a body consisting'only of private 
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persons and the power of the Emperor on the secular side;— 
on the other side, the perfect democracy of the spiritual com¬ 
munity, choosing its own president. Priestly consecration, 
however, soon changes this democracy into aristocracy;— 
though the farther development of the ^ Church does not 
belong to the period now under consideration, but must be 
referred to the world of a later date. 

It was then*through the Christian Beligion that the Abso¬ 
lute Idea of God, in its true conception, attained conscious¬ 
ness. Here Man, too, finds himself comprehended in his true 
nature, given in the specific conception of “ the Son.” 
Man, finite when regarded Jor himself, is yet at the same 
time the Imftge of God and a fountain of infinity in 
himself. He is the object of his own existence—has in 
himself an infinite value, an eternal destiny. Conse¬ 
quently he has his true home in a super-sensuous world—an 
infinite subjectivity, gained only by a rupture with mere 
Natural existence and volition, and by his labour to break 
^heir" power within him. This is religious self-conscious¬ 
ness. But in order to enter the sphere and display the active 
vitality of that religious life, humanity must become capable 
of it. This capability is the gvva/iuc for that Evcpy£ta. What 
therefore remains to be considered is, those conditions of 
humanity which are the necessary corollary to the con¬ 
sideration that Man is Absolute Self-consciousness—his 
Spiritual nature being the starting-point and presupposition. 
These conditions are themselves not yet of a concrete cftAer, 
but simply the first abstract principles, which are won by 
thednstrumeiltality of the Christian Beligion for the secular 
State. Eirst, under Christianity Slavery is impossible; for 
man as man-^in the abstract essence of his nsfture—is con¬ 
templated in God ; ‘each unit of mankind js an object of the 
* grace of God and of the Divihe purpose: God will have 
all men to be saved.” Utterly Vjxcluding aU 8|tecialiEy, 
therefore, man, in and for hftnself-rin his simple quality of 
man—has infinite value*; and this infinite value abolishes, wso 
facto, all particlilarit^ Attaching to birth dr country. The 
other, the second principle, regards the u'lbjectivity of man 
in its bearing on the Fortuitous—on Chance. Humanity has 
this sphere of free Spirituality in and for itself, and every¬ 
thing else must proceed from it. The place appropriated to 
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the abode and presence of the Divine Spirit—the sphere in 
question—is Spiritual Subjectivity, and is constituted the 
place to •which all contingency is amenable. ‘ It follows 
thenee, that what we observed among the Greeks as a form 
of Customary Morality, cannot maintain its position in the 
Christian world. For that morality is spontaneous unre¬ 
flected Wont; while the Christian principle i^ independent 
subjectivity—the soil on which grows fhe True. Now an 
unreflected morality cannot continue to hold its ground 
against the principle of Subjective Freedom. Greek Free¬ 
dom was that of Hap and “ Geniusit was still conditioned 
Slaves and Oracles; but now the principle of absolute 
ireedom in God makes its appearance. Man now no longer 
sustains the relation of Dependence, but of Love—^in the 
consciousness that he is a paKaker in the Divine existence. 
In regard to particular aims [such as the Greeks referred to 
oracular decision], man now forms his own determinations 
and recognizes himself as plenipotentiary in regard to all 
flnite existence. All that is special retreats into the back¬ 
ground before that Spiritual sphere of subjectivity, which 
takes a secondary position only in presence of the Divine 
Spirit. The superstition oi oracles and auspices is thereby 
entirely abrogated: Man is recognized as the absolute 
authority in crises of decision. 

It is the two principles just treated of, that now attach 
toiKS, 3 jrit in this its self-contained phase. The inner shrine 
of man is designed, on the one hand, to train the citizen of 
the religious, life to bring himself into harmony with the 
Spirit of God; on the other hand, this is *the point‘•du 
depart for detpamining secular relations, and its^ condition is 
the theme of Christian History. The change which piety 
effects must ifbt* remain concealed in the recesses of the 
hea-vt, bill: must become an actual, present world, complying 
ir^mth the conditions prescribe!^ by that Absolute Spirit. 
Hety of heart ^ioes not, per se, involve the submission 
of the subjective; vjill, in its exterhal r^l^tions, to that 
piety. On the contrary we see al) passions increasingly 
rampant in the s^efe of reality, because that sphere is 
looked down upon with cautempt, from the loft^ position 
attained by the -world of mind, as one dastitqjie of all claim 
and value. Tt; problem to be solved is therefore the im« 
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buing of the sphere of [ordinary] u^eflected Spiritual 
existence, with tne Idea of Spirit. A*general observation 
hete suggests itself. From time immemorial it, has been 
customary to assume an opposition between Season and 
Soligion, as also between Meligion and^>the World; but on 
investigation this turns out !o be only a distinction. Season 
in general is the Positive Existence [Wesen] of Spirit, 
divine as well as hitman. The distinction between Seligion 
and the World is only this—that Seligion, as such, is Season 
in the soul and heart—that it is a temple in which Truth 
and Freedom in God are presented to the conceptive faculty: 
the State, on the other hand, regulated by the selfsame 
Season, is a temple of Human Freedom concerned with the 
perception and volition of a reality, whoso purport may itself 
be called divine^ Thus Freedom in the State is preserved and 
established by Seligion, since moral rectitude in the State 
is only the carrying out of that which constitutes the funda¬ 
mental principle of Seligion. The process displayed in 
'Ilisrory is, only the manifest^itiori of Seligion as Human 
Season—the pfoduetiou of the religious principle which 
dwells in the heart of man, under the form of Secular Free¬ 
dom. Thus the discord between the inner life of the heart * 
and the actual world is removed. To realize this is, how¬ 
ever, the vocation of another people—or other peoples—viz., 
the German. In ancient Some itself, Christianity cannot 
fnd a ground on which it may become actual, and deVeJpp m 
empire. 


CHAPTES III. 

THE BYZANTINE .EMPIRE. 

With Constantine the^ Great ithe 'Christian religion 
ascended the thrj^ne of the empire, l^e was followed by a 
8U{;cession of ChristiarfEmperors, interrupted only by Julian^ 
—-who however, could do but little fens' the prostrate ancient 
faith. The Eoman Empire es^abraced the Whole civilized 
earth, from 'VKestern Ocean to the Tigris,—from the 
interior of Africa, to the Danube (Pannonia^Dacia.} ChiAs* 
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tianity soon spread 'through the length and breadth of this 
enormous realm. ®ome had long ceased to be the exclusive 
residence of the Emperors. Many of Constantino’s pre¬ 
decessors had resided in Milan or other places; and he him¬ 
self established second court in the ancient Byzantium, 
which received the name of Constantinople. Erom the first 
its population consisted chiefly of Christians, and Constan¬ 
tine lavished every appliance to render this n^v abode equal 
in splendour to the old. The empire still remained in its 
integrity till Theodosius the Great made permanent a separa¬ 
tion that had been only occasional, and divided it between 
his two sons. The reign of Theodosius displayed the last 
faint glimmer of that splendour which had glorified the 
Homan world. Under him the pjigan temples -were shut, 
the sacrifices and ceremonies abolished, and^ paganism itself 
forbidden : gradujilly however it entirely vanished of itself. 
The heathen orators of the time cannot sufficiently express 
their wonder and astonishment at the monstrous contrast 
between the days of their forefathers and their 'bwn. * 
“Our Temples have become Tombs. The places which 
were formerly adorned with the holy statdes of the Gods 
are now covered with sacred bones (relics of the Martyrs); 
men who have suficred a shameful death for their crimes, 
whose bodies are covered with stripes, and whoso heads have 
been embalmed, are the object of veneration.” All that 
w^s contemned is exalted; all that was formerly revered, is 
trodJfen in the dust. The last of the pagans express this 
enormous contrast with profound lamentation. 

The Roman Empire was divided between the two song of 
Theodosius. Jhe elder, Arcadius, received the Eastern 
Empire:—Aifcmnt Greece, with Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt; the younger, Honorius, the Western;—'Italy, 
Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain. ^ Immediately after the death < 
of Theodosius, confusioif entered, and the Roman provinces 
#ere overwhelmed by /dien pdbples. Already, under the 
Emperor Valens, the Visigoths, pressed by the Huns, had 
solicited a domifciltf on tho hither\ side *(Tf the DanuJ)e. 
This was granted tkeia, on the condition that, they should 
defend the border provinces of the empire. But maltreat¬ 
ment roused them to ^revolt. Valens' w^s beaten and fell 
on the field. The ^ater emperors paid court*to the leader 
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of these Goths. * Alaric, the bold Gothic Chief, turned his 
arms against Italy. Stilicho, the general *and minister of Ho- 
norius, stayed his course a.d. 403, by the battle of Follentia, 
as at a later date he also routed Kadagaisus, leader of the 
Alans, Suevi, and others. Alaric now fittacked Gaul and 
Spain, and on the fall pf Stilicho returned to Italy. 
Itome was stormed and plundered by him a.d. 410. After¬ 
wards Attila'advanced on it with the terrible might of t;he 
Huns,—one of those purely Oriental phenomena, which, 
like a mere storm-torrent, rise to a furious lieight and bear 
down everything in their course, but in a brief space are 
so completely spent, that nothing is seen of them but the 
traces they have left in the ruins w'hich they have occasioned. 
Attila pressed iuto Gaul, where, a.d. 451, a vigorous resis¬ 
tance was offered him by Ailtiiis, near Chalons on the Marne. 


Victory remained doubtful. Attila subsequently marched 
upon Italy and died in the year 453. Soon afterwards how¬ 
ever Home was taken and plundered by the Vandals under 
Genaeric. Ilnally, the dignity of tho Western Emperors 
became a farce, and their empty title was al^lished by 
Odoacer, King of tb.e Heruli. Jp'" 

The Eastern Empire long silrvived, and ii|y|jetWeat a 
new Christian population was formed from th^^^i^ing bar¬ 
barian hordes. Christianity had at first kept’®dof from the 
state, and the development which it experienced rein'd to 
doctrine, internal organization, discipline, But now,, it 
had become dominant: it was now a politico power, aTpoIi- 
tical motive. We now see Christianity under two format 
on the one si'de barbarian nations whose culture was yet to 
begin, who have to acquire the very rudimpnts of science, 
law, and pdiity; on the other side civilized- peoples in pos¬ 
session of Greek science and a highly refined Oriental 
culture. Municipal legislation among them was oomj;;lete 
—having reached the highest perfection through tlie labours 
of the great Homan juriscdnsults; ,po that, the corpus jur^ 
compiled at the instance of the Emperor .Justinian, still 
eifcites tho admiratio:h of the world.' B.ere the Chri^tian 
religion is placed in the midst of a« developed civilization, 
which did not proceed from it. ^ There, on the contraiy, the 
[irocess of culture has its very first step still to take, and 
that within the sphere of Christianity. * 
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These two empires, therefore, present a'most remarkable 
contrast, in which ^ve have before our eyes a grand example 
of the necessity of a people’s having its culture developed in 
the spirit of the Christian religion. The history of the highly 
civilized Eastern i^mpire—^where as we might suppose, the 
Spirit of Christianity could be taken up in its truth and 
purity—exhibits to us a millennial series of uninterrupted 
crjmes, weaknesses, basenesses and want of principle; a 
most repulsive and consequently a most uninteresting pic¬ 
ture. It is evident here, how Christianity may be abstract, 
and how as such it is powerless, on account of its very purity 
and intrinsic spirituality. It may even be entirely separated 
from the World, as e. g. in Monasticism—which originated 
in Egypt. It is a common notion and saying, in reference 
to the power of Beligio-n, abstractly considered, over the hearts 
of men, that if Christian love were universal, private and 
political life would both be perfect, and the state of mankind 
would be thoroughly righteous and moral. Such representa¬ 
tions may be a pious wish, J)ut do not possess truth* for ' 
religion is something internal, having to do with conscience 
alone. To it all the passions and desires are opposed, and 
in order that heart, will, intelligence may become true, they 
must be thoroughly educated; Bight must become Custom— 
Habit; practical activity must be elevated to rational action; 
the State must have a rational organization, and then at 
l^pg^ does the will of individuals become a truly righteous 
one. Light shining in darkness may perhaps give colour, 
but not a. picture animated by Spirit. The Byzantine 
Empire is a grand example of how the Chrfstian religion 
may maintain abstract character among a cultivated peo¬ 
ple, if the whole, organization of the State and of the Laws is 
not reconstruetqd jn harmony with its pnnciple. At Byzan- 
tyim Christianity had fallen ihto the hands of the dregs of 
the population—the lawless mob. Popular licence on the 
Tine side and coprtly bareness oh the other side, take refuge 
under the sanction of religion, and degrade the latter to a 
disgusting object! ^n regard to reli^on, f^o interests pb- 
tained prominence: first, the settlement of doctrine; and 
secondly, the appointmenl^ to ecclesiastical offices. Tho 
settlement of doctrine pertained to the (^ouncils and Church 
authorities; but the principle of Christianity is Freedom— 
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Bubjectiye insiglit. These matters therefore, were special 
subjects of contention lor tlie populace f violent civil war.s 
arose, and every where might be witnessed scenes of murder, 
conflagration and pillage, perpetrated in the cause oftlbristian 
dogmas. A famous scnism e. g. occurred in reference to the 
dogma of the Tperdytoi'. The words\ead: “ Holy, Holy, 
Holy, is the Lord God of Zobaoth.” To this, one party, 
in honour of Christ, added—“ who was crucified for ug,” 
Another party rejected the addition, and sanguinary strug¬ 
gles ensued. In the contest on the question whether Christ 
were o/ioovffioc or bfioiovatoe —that is of the same or oisimilar 
nature with God—the one letter i cost many thousands their 
lives. Especially notorious are the contentions about 
Images, in which it often happened, that the Emperor 
declared for the^images and the Tatrirf^ch against, or con¬ 
versely. Streams of blood flowed as the result. Gregory 
Jfazianzen says somewhere: “ Tliis city (Constantinople,) 
is full of handicraftsmen and slaves, who are all profound 
' theologians, and preach in their workshops and in the streets. 
If you want a man to change a piece of silver, he instructs 
you in what consists the distinction between the I’ather 
and the Son: if you ask the price of a loaf of bread, you 
receive for answer,—that the Son is inferior to the Eather; 
and if you ask, whether the bread is ready, the rejoinder is 
that the genesis of the Bon was from Nothing.” The Idea of 
Spirit contained in this doctrine was thus treated in an utterly 
unspiritual manner. The appointment to the Patria^SEato 
at Constantinople, Antioch and Alexandria, and the jealousy 
an^ ambition of the Patriarchs likewise occasioned many 
intestine struggles. To all these religious contentions w'as 
added the ii.terost in the gladiators and thciEcdmbats, and in 
the parties of the blue and green ■ colour, which likewise 
occasioned the bloodiest encounters; a sign of the m,Q^t 
fearful degradation, as proving that* all feeling for'what is 
serious and elevated is lost, knd that .the delirium of religioua 

S assion is quite consistent with an appetite for gross and 
a^arous spccthcles. I * 

The chief points in the Christian eeliypon were at last, 
by degrees, established by the Councils. The Christians of 
the Byzantine Empire remained sunk in the dream of 
superstition—persisting in blind obedience to the Patriarchs 
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and the priesthood.^ Image-Worship, to. which-we alluded 
above, occasioned the most violent struggles and storms. 
The br&ve Emperor Leo the Isaurian in particular, persecuted 
ituages with the greatest obstinacy, and in the year ^754, 
Image-Worship was declared by a Council to be an invention 
of the devil. Nevertheless, In the year 787 the Empress 
Irene had it restored under the authority^ of a Nicene 
Council, and the Empress Theodora definitively established it 
—proceeding against its enemies with energetic rigour. 
The iconoclastic Patriarch received two hundred blows, the 
bishops trembled, the monks exulted, and the memory of 
this ortJiodox proceeding was celebrated by an annual ec¬ 
clesiastical festival. The AVest, on the contrary, repudiated 
Image-Worship as Late as the year 794, in.the Council-held 
a£ Frankfort; and, though retaining the images, blamed ' 
most severely the superstition of the Greeks. Not till the 
later Middle Ages did Image-AVorship meet w'ith universal 
adoption as the result of quiet and slow advances. * 

The Byzantine Empire wds thus distracted by passions of 
all kinds within, and pressed by the barbarians —to whom 
the Emperors could offer but feeble resistance—The 
realm was in a condition of perpetual insecurity. Its general 
aspect presents a disgusting picture of imbecility; wretched, 
nay, insane passions, stifle the growth of all that is noble in 
thoughts, deeds, and persons. Eebcllion on the part of 
^'eu'arals, depositions of the Emperors by their means or 
through the- intrigues of the courtiers, assassination or 
poisoning of the Emperfirs by their own Wives and qpns, 
women surrendering themselves to lusts and abominations 
of all kinds—^shch are the scenes which Histoi^ here brings 
before us ; tijl at^last—about the middle of the 15th century '^ 
(a.b. 1453)—th*e rotten edififte of the Eastern Empire crum- 
Cied in pieces before ths might of the vigorous Turks. 
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PAET IV. 

THE GERMAN WORLD. 

The German Spirit is the Spirit of the now "World. Ha 
aim is the realization of absolute Truth as the unlimited 
self-determination of Frei'doni —that Freedom which has 
its own absolute form itself as its purport.* The destiny of , 
the German peoples is, to he the bearers of the Christian 
principle. The principle of Spiritual Freedom—of Kecon- 
ciliation [of the Objective and Subjective],was introduced into 
,tho still simple, unibrmed minds of those peoples; and the part 
assigned them in the service of the World-Spirit was that of 
not merely possessing the Idea of I'reedom as the substratum 
of their religious conceptions, but of producing it in free and 
spontaneous developments from their subjective self-con¬ 
sciousness. 

In entering on the task of dividing the German World 
into its natural periods, we must remark that we have not, 
as was the case in treating of the Greeks and Eomans, a 
double external relation—backwards to an earlier World- 
Historical people, and forwards to a later one—to guide us.. 
History shews that the proeess of development ainong,^h»^ 
peoples now under cousiileration, was an altogether different 
one. The Greeks and Romans had peached maturi^ within, 
ere they directed their energies outwards. The Germans, 
on the contrjiry, began with self diffusion-?''deluging the 
world, and overpowering in their course the inwardly rotten, 
ihollow political fabrics of the civilized nations. Only then 
did their developtnent begin, kindled by a foreign .culture, 
a foreign religion, polity and legislation. The process of, 
culture they underwent consisted in taking up foreign 

* ^hflt is; The Supremo Law of tlie 'Universe is recognized as 
identical with the dictates of Conscience—becapieSra *Maw of liberty.'* 
Morality—that authority which has the incontestable right to determine 
men’s actions^ which tlierefore is the onl^'absolutely,/ree an^ ■unlimited 
power—^18 no longer a compulsory eimctniHit, hut the tree choice of humaR 
beings. The good man would muke Law tor Inmself if be fSuudnone made 
ler hioi.^Tu 
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eloments and reductively amalgamating them with their 
f»wn national life.l Thus their history presents an intro- 
veraion-4-the attraction of alien forms of life and the 
bringing these to bear upon thbir own. In thfe Crusades, 
indeed, and in th^ discovery of America, the Western. World 
directed its energies outwards. But it w^a*s not thus 
. brought in contact with a World-llistofioal ^mple that had 
p'Veceded it; it did not dispossess a princij)le tliat had pre¬ 
viously governed the world. The relation to an extraneous 
principle here only accompanies, [does not constitute] the his- 
J:ory—does not bring with it essential changes in the nature 
of those conditions which characterize the peoples in question, 
but rather wears the aspect of internal evolution,'''—The re¬ 
lation to other counrries and pcriorls is thus entirely different 
from that sustained by the G reeks and Homans. Eor the 
Christian world is the world of completion ; the grand prin> 
ciple of being is realized, consequently the end of days is fullv 
come. The Idea can discover in Christianity no poiht in 
the aspirations of Spirit tha^is not satisfied. Bor its indi- 
\ddual members, the Clmreh is, it is true, ^ preparation for 
an eternal state as something future ; since the units who 
compose it,' in their isolated and several capacity, occupy a 
position of particularity: but tlie Church has also the Spirit 
of God actually present in it, it forgives the sinner ajid is a 
present Ringdom of heaven. Thus the Christiair World has 
ni) abeolute existence outside its sphere, but only a relative 
one which is already implicitly vanquished, and in respect 
to which, its only concerifis to make it apparent that fjils 
«conquest has taken place. Hence it follows that an external 
referdnee ceaa?i to be the characteristic cleinent'determining 
the dpochs of "the modern world. We haVe therefore to look 
for another prjnfiij’le of divisiAi. 

•The German World t^ok up the Homan culture and reli- 
gjon in their completed form. 4’here was indeed a German 
and Northern rtuigion,* but it had by.no means taken deep 
root in the soul^ Tacitus thereforoi^ calls*•the Germans ; 

Seciu'i adversus JIcps. .The Christian Heligion which 
they adopted, had received from Councils and Fathers of 

* The inRueuce of the Crusades mid of the discoTery of America was 
rqflex, ISo other phase of humanity wls th^eby merged ia 
Christendom.—T r. 

-w 2 A 2 
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tho Church, who possessed the whole o .lture, and in par¬ 
ticular, the philosophy of the Greek an 1 Homan World, a 
perfected dogmatic system; the Church, too, had a com¬ 
pletely devMoped hierarchy. To the native tongue of the 
Germans, the Church likewise opposed one perfectly der 
veloped—the ‘Latin. In art and philosophy a similar alien 
influence predominated. What of Ah^xaiidrian and of formal 
Aristotelian philosophy was still preserved in the writings 
of Boethius and elsewhere, became the fixed basis of specula¬ 
tive thought in tho West for many centuries. The same 
principle hdlds in regard to the form of the secular sw^e- 
reimty. Gothic and other chiefs gave themselves the name 
of Homan Patricians, and at a later date tho Boman Empire 
was restored. '.^Mms the German world appears, superficially, 
to be only a continuation of the Homan. But there lived 
in it an entirely new Spirit, through which the World was to 
be regenerated—the tree Spirit, viz. which reposes on itself 
' —the absolute self-determination [Eigensinn] of subjec¬ 
tivity. To this self-involved subjectivity, tho corresponding 
objectivity [InHalt] stands opposed as absolutely alien. 
The distinction and antithesis which is evolved from these 
principles, is that of Church and State. On the one side, 
the Church develops itself, as the embodiment of absolute 
Truth; for it is the consciousness of this truth, apd at the 
same time the agency for rendering the Individual hannp- 
nious with it. On the other side stands secular condClous- 
ness, which, with its aims, occupies tho world of Limitation 
—the State, based on Heart [emotional and thence social 
afiections] or mutual confidence and subjectivity generally. • 
European history is tho exhibition of the growth of each of 
these principles severally, in Church and ^tato; then of an • 
antithesis on the part of both—not only of the one to the 
other, but appearing within the sphere of each'of these 
, bodies themselves (since each of th«}m is itself a totality)','^ 
lastly, of the harmonizing of the antithesis.' 

The three periods of'this world will have to be treated 
accordingly. • 

The first begins with the, ^pearance of the German 
Nations in the Eoipan Empire—the incipient development 
of these peoples, converts to Christianity, and now estab- • 
lished in tho possession of the. West. Theii barbarous- 
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and simple character prevents this initial period from pos-’ 
sesaing any greatt interest. The -Christian world then pre¬ 
sents itself as “iDhristendom”—ono mass, in which the 
Spiritual and the Secular form only different aspects. This 
epoch extends towCharlemagne. 

The second period developa.tho two sides of the antithesis 
to a logically consequential independence aijid opposition— 
the Church for itself as a Theocracy, atid the State for itself 
as a Feudal Monarchy. Charlemagne had formed an alliance 
with the Holy See against the I jombards and the •factions of 
the nobles in Home. A union thus afose between the 
spiritual and the secular power, and a kingdom of heaven 
on earth promised to follow in the wtvke of this conciliation. 
Hut just at this time, instead of a spiritual kingdom of 
heaven, the inwardness of the Christiair principle wears . 
the appearance of being altogether directed outwards and 
leaving its proper sphere. Christian Freedom is perverted to 
its very opposite, bbth in a religious and secular respect ^ 
on the one hand to the severest bondage, on the other hand 
to the most immoral excess—a barbarous intensity of every 
passion. In this period two aspects of society are to be 
especially noticed ; the first is the formation of states—su¬ 
perior and inferior suzerainties exhibiting a regulated sub¬ 
ordination, so that every relation becomes a firmly-fixed 
private right, excluding a sense of universality. This r^u- 
♦ latpd subordination appears in the J?eudal System. The 
second aspect presents the antithesis bf Church arid State. 
This antithesis exists golcly because the C[iurch, to whose 
management the Spiritual was committed, itself sinks down 
into every kjj»^ of worldliness—a worldliucss,which appears 
only the more detestable, because all q)a3sion3 assume the 
sanction of iieligion. 

, The tjme of Charles the Fifth’s reign— i. e., the first half 
of the sixteenth centui^—forms the cud of the second, and 
"likewise the beginniag of tfie third period. Secularity 
appears now as ^aiping a consciousness of its intrinsic worth 
—becomes aware of its having a Value of its own in* the 
morality, rectitudb, probity and activity of man. The con¬ 
sciousness of independent validity is aroused through the 
restoration of Christian freedom. The Christian principle 
has now pasled through the terrible aiscipline of culture, 
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rind it first attains truth and reality through the Reforma¬ 
tion, This third period-of the Germa^. World extends 
from the Reformation to our own times.r The principle of 
J’ree Spirit is here made the banner of the,' World, and from 
1 liis principle are evolved the' universal axioms of Reason. 
Formal Thought—the Understanding—had been already 
dovelojied; but Thouglit received its true material first with 
tjie Reformation, tlri’ough the reviviscent concrete con« 
t-eiousness of Free S|)irit. From that epoch Thought began 
io gain a culture properly its own : principles xvere derived 
from it which uei4 to be the norm for the constitution of 
1 lie Sta e. Political life was now to bo consciously regulated 
by Reason. Customary morality, traditional usage lost its 
•validity; the various claims insisted upon, must prove their 
legitimacy as based on rational principles. Not till this era 
is the’Freedom of Spirit realized. 

We may distinguisli these ])criods as ICingdoms of the 
Father, the Son, anil the ^Spirit.* The Riugdom of the 
'Father is the consolidated, undiiftinguished mass, presenting 
a self-repeating cycle, mere change—like*that sovereignty of 
Chronos engulfing his ofl'spn'ng. Tlie Kingdom of the Son 
is the manifestation of God merely in a relation to secular 
•'visteuee,— shining uuon it as upon an alien object,. The 
Kingdom of the Spirit is the harmonizing of the aixttthesis. 

These epochs may bo also compared with tBff earlier 
empires. In the German seon, as the realm ,bf Totiijity,,- 
we sec tJio distinct repetition of the earlier ^ochs. Charle¬ 
magne’s time may be compared wil^h the Persian Empire; 
it is, the period, of substantial unity—this unity having its 


■ • The conceptifin of a mysfioal rejjyium PaM^^ rejnnni P^lii and.nw^* 
num Spiritua Sancti is perfectly fanUliar to metaphysical theologians.. 
The first represents the period .in which is not yot manifested—re¬ 

mains self^involveil. The second is (.hat of munifostation in an individual ^ 
bein^,8tandirif^ apart from mankind Generallythe Son,” Tiie third ii 
that in which this barrier is hrokiai down, and an intimate mystical com¬ 
munion ensues between God Christ and the when God is 

^^nll in a]!|” This remark may serve to preven( mi^nception as to the 
tone of the remainder of the paru^raph. The mention of the Greek myth 
will appear pertinent in the view of thosef-^who admit what seems a very 
rea^nablc explanation of^it—viz , as an adumbra^on of the self-hieoived 
ch iracttT of the pr^-histo^ical period.—Tu. ^ 
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foundation in the inner man, the Heart,*and both in the 
Spiritual and the Secular still abiding in its .simplicity. 

To thp Grreek wlrld and‘its merely ideal unity, the time 
preceding Charles answers; where real unity no longer 
exists, .because all^phasos of particularity have become fixed 
in privileges and peculiar rigliljp. As in the interior of the 
realms themselves, the different estates of the realm, with’ 
their several claims, are isolated, so de the “various states 
in their foreign aspects occupy a merely external relation to 
each other. A diplomatic policy arises, which in tl^e interest 
of a European* balance of power, unites* them with and 
ayainst each other. It is the time in which the world 
liecomes clear and manifest to itself (Discovery of America). 
So too does consciousness gain clearness in the supersensuous 
world and respecting it. Substantial objcctiye religion brings 
itself to sensuous clearness in the sensuous element (Chris¬ 
tian Art in the age of Pope Leo), and also becomes clear to 
itself in the element of inmost .truth. We- may compare 
this time with that of PeripJ^is. The introversion of*Spirit* 
begins (Socrates—Lutjier), though Pericles is wanting in 
this epoch. Charles V. jjosscsses enormous possibilities in 
point of outward appliances, and appears absolute in his 
power; but the inner spirit of Pericles, and therefore the 
absolute means of establishing a free sovereiguty, is not in 
him. , This is the epoch when Spirit b.ccomes cledr to itself in 
'sep^ations occurring in the realm of reality; now the distinct 
elements of the Q-ernian world manifest their essential nature. 

The third epoch may^c compared wnth the Roman World. 
The unity of a universal. principle is here quite as decidedly 
present, yet^t as the unity of abstract universal sovereignty, 
but as the Hegemony' of sclf-co^nizanli Thought. The au¬ 
thority of Rirtignal Aim is acknowledged, and privileges and 
particulf^rities melt away before the common object of the 
State. Peoples will thtf Eight in and for itself; regard is not 
\ad exclusively to pasticular conventions between nations, 
but principles enter into the considefation^with which diplo¬ 
macy is occupied. As little can Religion maintain itself impart 
from Thought; bitt #ither advances to the comprehension of 
•the Idea, or, compelled bj thought’ itself, becomes intensive 
belief—or lastly, from despair of finding itself. at home in 
thought, fiedh oacik from it in pious noiror, and becomes 
Superstition. j 
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V 

THE ELEMENTS OP THE CHRISTIAN GrSRMAN WORLD. 

CHAPTEE II. 

THE BARBARIAN MIGRATIONS. 

Eespectiko this first period, we have on the whole little 
to say, for it affbi^ls us comparatively slight materials' for re¬ 
flection. We will not follow tlie G-ermaiis back into their' 
i'ortjsts, nor investigate the origin of their migrations. Those 
forests of theirs have always passed for the abodes of free 
peoples, and Tacitus sketched his celebrated picture of Ger¬ 
many with a certain love and longing — contrasting it 
with the corruption and artificiality of that world to which he 
himself belonged. But we must not on this account regard 
*auch a state of barbarism assail e-xalted one, or fall into 
some such error, as Eousseau’s, who . represents the condi¬ 
tion of tiie American savages as one in which man is in pos¬ 
session of true freedom. Certainly there is an immense 
amount of misfortune and sorrow of which the savage knows 
notliing; but this is a merely negative' advantagfe, while 
freedom is essentially positive. It is only the blessings con¬ 
ferred by’affirmative freedom that are regarded as suph in'- 
the highest grade of consciousness. 

Our fir^t acquaintance with the Germans finds each indi¬ 
vidual enjoying an independent freedom ; and yet there is a 
certain community of feeling and interest, tl ough not yet 
matured to a political condition. Next we see them inun¬ 
dating the Eoman empire. It ,was partly tlie fertility of its 
domains, partly the necessity oi seeking other hab’tationsi 
that furnished the inciting cause, in spite of the wars 
which they engage with the Eomans;' individuals, and even 
entire elans, ent^,. theit service as soldiers. Even so early 
as the battle of Pharsqlia we find German cavalry unifed 
with the Eoman forces of Caesar. Id military service and 
intcrepurse with civilized peoplei;^ they became acquainted 
with their advantages—advantages tending to the enjoyment 
and convenience of life, but also, and principally, those of 
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mental cultivation. In the later emigrations, many nations 
—some entirely, Ahers partially—remained behind in their 
original^abodos. I 

Accordingly, a idistinction must be made between the 
German nations xvho remained in their ancient habitations 
and those who spread themselves over the Eoman empire, 
and mingled with the conquered peoples. Since in. their 
migratory expeditions the Germans *attaclicd themselves 
to their leaders of their own free choice, we find a pecu¬ 
liar duplicate condition of the great Teutonic families 
(Eastern and Western Goths; Goths iif all parts of.the 
•world and in their original country; Scandinavians and 
Normans in Norway, but also appearing as knightly adven¬ 
turers in the wide w'orld). However different might be the 
fates of these peoples, they nevertheless, had one aim in 
common—to procure themselves possessions, and to develop 
themselves in the direction of political organization. This 
process of growth is equally characteristic of all. In the 
West—in Spain and Portugal—the Suevi and Vandals are* 
the first settlers, but are subdued and dijpossessed by the 
Visigoths. A great Visigothic kingdom was established, to 
which Spain, Portugal, and a part of Southern France be¬ 
longed. The second kingdom is that of the Franks—*^ name 
wdiich, from the end of the second century, was given in com¬ 
mon to thelstaovonian races between theEhine and theWeser. 


' Th^ established themselves between the Moselle and the 
Scheldt, and under their leader, Clovis, pressed forward into 
Gaul as far as the lioirt^ He afterwards reduced t}ie Franks 
on the Low er Rhine, and the Alemanni on th*e Upper Rhine; 
his sons subjugated the Thuringians and Burgundians. The 
ttiird kingdom is that of the Gs^ogoths,\a Italy, founded by 
Theodoric, ifnd higlily flourishing beneath his rule. The 
dearned JRomans Cassiodorus and, Boethius filled the highest 
offices of state under THeodorie. But this Ostrogothic king- 
*(lom did not last lon^; it was* dpstroyed by the Byzantines 
under Belisarius mid Narses. In the segond half (668) of 
the sixth centui^, the Lombards inf|p,ded.Italy and ruled for 
two centuries, till this kingdom also was subjected to the 
Frank sceptre by Charlengagne. At a later date, the Nor¬ 
mans also established themselves in I^wei; Italy. Our at¬ 
tention is ndkt claimed by the Burgmdians, who were sub- 
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jugated by the Franks, and -whose kingdom forms a kind of 
partition Aral! between France and Gern'any. The Angles 
■ and Saxons entered TJritain and rednoed i . under their syray. 
Subsequently, • the Normans make theiS appearance here 
also. 

_ • 

These countries—previously a part of the Roman empire 

—thus experienced the fate of subjugation by the Barba¬ 
rians. In the first instance, a great contrast presented itseSf 
between the already civilized inhabitants of those countries • 
and the victors; but this contrast.terminated in the hybrid 
dia^acter of the ^ew nations that were now formed. The 
whole mental and moral existence of such states exhibits a 
divided aspect; in their inmost being we have character¬ 
istics' that point to an alien origin. Tliis distiuetion strikes 
U.S even on the surface, in their language, which is an inter¬ 
mixture of the ancient Eornan—already united with the 
vernacular—and the German. We may class these nations 
together as ^Romanic —comprehending thereby Italy, Spain, 

‘ Portugal, and France, Coutraited with these stand throe 
others, more or .less Oerman-sgeaking nations, which have 
tnaintuined a consistent tone of uninterrupted fidelity to na¬ 
tive character— Germany itself, Scandinavia, and England. 
The last was, indeed, incorporated in the Roman empire, but 
w'as affected by Roman culture little 'raofe than superficially 
—like Germany itself—and was again Germanized by An-, 
glcs and Saxons. Germang Proper kept itself pure .from" 
any admixture: only the southern. and western border—on 
the Danube and the -Rhine—had been subjugated by the 
Romans. The portion between the Rhino and the Elbe 
remained thoroughly national. This part of‘Germany was 
inliabited by several, tribes. Besides the Ripiiarian Franks 
and those established by Clovis in the districts of the Maine, 
four leading tribes—the Alemanni, the Boioarians, Hic Thu- 
ringians, and the Saxoms—must be mentioned. The fifeoa-y. 
dinavians retained in their iiitherlaud 'a similar purity from 
intermixture; ami also made themselves .‘ielebrated by their 
expeditions, under, the*name of Normans^. They extended 
their chivalric enterprises over almost* all parts of Europe. 
Part of them went to Russia, and i.';hero became the founders 
of the Russian^. Emnire; part settled in. Noi^hem Francp 
, and Britain ; another established principalities in Lower 
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Italy and Sicily. Thus a part of the Scandinavians founded 
states in foreign ^ands, another maintained its nationality 
by the ancestral hearth.. 

■#e find, inorelver, in the East of Europe, the great 
Sclavonic natisni,* wjiose settloinents extended west of the 


Elbe to the Danube. The Magyars (Hungarians) settled 
in between them. Jn Moldavia, AV^allachii^ and northern 
Glrceco appear the Bulgarians, Servians, and AlbanianB, 
likewise of Asiatic origin - left behind as broken barbarian 
rjjihains in the shocks and counter-shocks of the advancing 
hordes. These people did, indeed, found kingdoms and sus¬ 
tain spirited conflicts with the various natipns that came 
across their path. Sometimes, as an advanced guard—an 
intermediate nationality — they took part in the strug¬ 
gle between Christian Europe and unchristian Asia. The 
Poles even liberated beleaguered Vienna from the Turks; 
and the Sclavea have to some extent been drawn within the 


sphere of Occidental Itoason. Yet this entire body of p^eoples ^ 
remains excluded from our aonsideration, because hitherto it 


has not appeared as an independent element in the aeries of 
phases that lleason has asguined in the World. Whether it 
w ill do so hereafter, is a question that does hot concern us 
here; for in History wo have to do with the Past! 

. The Grcrman Nation was characterised by the sense of 
Natural Totality—an idiosyncrasy w'hich w'e may call.jETcar^ 

‘ [G-qj^iiith],* “ Heart”, is that undeveloped, indeterminate 
totality of Spirit, ip reference to the Will, in which sntisfac-’ 
tion of soul is attained in a correspondingly,general and in- 
'determinate w'ay. Character .is a particular form of wilUand 
interest ass/rting itself; but the quality^ in question 
[Gcmuthlichkeit] has no particular aim—riches, honour, or 
the like; in *faet* does not concern itself with any objective 
Vondition [a “ position in tlie world ” in virtue of wealth, dig- 
^nity, &c.] hut with tfie ent^e condition of the soul—a 
general sense of enje^ment. Will in the case of such an . 


• The word Gemuth*’ has no exactly eijrresponding term in English. 
It is used further s;^nonymously with llerz," and the openness to 
various emotions and impressions which it implies, may perhaps be api- 
proximately rendered by Heuft/* Yet it is but an awkward substitute. 
—Te. . . . 
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idiosyncrasy is eiclusirely formal Will*—its purely subjective 
Freedom exhibits itself as self-will. To disposition thus 
designated, every particular object of attrf^ction scen}3 impor¬ 
tant, for “ Heart ” surrenders itself entii ?ly to eacli; but as, 
on the other liand, it is not interested in the quality of sucli 
aim in tho abstract, it does npt become exclusively absorbed 
in that aim, so as to pursue it with violent and evil passion 
—does not go'the length of abstract vice. In the idiosyn¬ 
crasy wc term Heart,” no such absolution of interest pre¬ 
sents itself; it wears, on tho whole, tho appearance of “ well- 
meaning.” Gharaeter is its direct opposite.f 

This is tho abstract principle innate in .the German peo¬ 
ples, and that subjective side which they present to the ob¬ 
jective in Christianity. “Heart” has no particular object; 
in Christianity v:e have tho Absolute Ohjecti \i.e. it is con¬ 
cerned with the entire range of Truth]—all that can engage 


, • Formal AVill or Subjective Freedom is inclination or mere casual 

liking*, and is opposed to Substantial w Objective Will—also called Ob¬ 
jective Freedom—wjiich denotes the iirinciples that form the basis of 
society, and that iiave been spontaiieoutsly adopted by particular nations 
or by mankind gfenerally. Tlie latter as Veil as the former may lay claim 
to bein^ a manifestation of Ilumun Will. For however rigid the restraints 
which those piinciules impose on individuals, they are the result of no extra¬ 
neous compulsion brought to bear on the community at large, and are re¬ 
cognized us rightfully authoritative even by the individuals whose physical 
comfort or relative allVciions they most painfully contravene. Unquestion-^* 
, ing homage to unreasonable despotism, and the severe rubrics of n^igious 
penance, can be traced to no natural necessity or stimulus ah extj^a. The 
jirinciples in whicl} these originate, rnuy nsvhei' be called the nettled and 
Mvpn^e determination of tlic commupity that recognizes them. The term 
Objective Will” seems therefore not unhtly used to dc»^ribe the psycho¬ 
logical phenoraeiVa in question. The term“ Substantial^illy ^ (asopposed 
to ** Formal Will”) dehoting t'>e same phenomena, needs no defence 
or ‘explanation. The third term, Objective Freedom,” used sytio- 
nymoualy with the two preceding, is justified on the ground i-f the un¬ 
limited dominion exercised by such principlu as those mentioned above. 

** Deus solus liber.” (See remarks this ellect on page 35 of the lutrt^ 
duotion, and elsewhere.)—T r. 

t An incapacity conspiracy has been remarked as a charaoteristic 
featvre of the Teutonic port’^n of the inhabitants of the British Isles, as 
cooipared with their Celtic countrymen. If suVh a difiference can he sub¬ 
stantiated, we seem to hare an important illustration and confirmation of 
Hegel's view.—Ta. . 
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and occupy human subjectivity.' Now it is the desire of 
satisfaction withoi't further definition or restriction, that is 
• involved in “ H eaf;^audit is exactly that for which we 
found an appropriate application in the principle of Chris- 
*tianity. Tlie Indefinite as Substance, in objectivity, is the 
purely Universal—God; whil® the reception of the indivi¬ 
dual will to a participation in His favour, js the comple- 
niientary element in^tlie Christian ednerete Unity. The 
absolutely Univcrsal'is tluit which contains in it all deter¬ 
minations, and in virtue of this is itself indeterminate 
Subject [individual personality] is the absolutely determinate; 
and these two are identical.* , This w^as exhibited above as 
the material content [Iiihalt] in Christianity ; here we find . 
it subjectively as “ Heart.” Subject [Personality] must then 
also gain an objective form, that is, be expanded to an object. , 
It is necessary that for the indefinite susceptibility which we 
designate “ Ilcart,” the Absolute also should assume the 
form of an Object, in order that man on his part may,attain, 
a consciousness of his unity *vith that object. But tliis re¬ 
cognition of the Absolute [in Christ] requires the purification 
of man’s subjectivity—req^iires it to become a real, concrete 
self, n sharer in general interests as a denizen of the world 
at large, and that it should act in accordance with largo and 
liberal aims, recognize Law, and find satisfaction in it.—Thus 
we find here two principles corresponding the one with the 
otbej^ and recognize the adaptation of the German peoples 
to be, as we stated ,above, the bearers of the higher principle 
of Spirit. ‘ ' 0 , 

We advance then to the consideration of the Geitnan 


* Pure Self—pure subjectivity or pt^'sonality—not only excludes all 
tliat is mauii^stiy sbj^olive, all thitf is evidently Not*Self, but also ab- 
i^tracts any peculiar conditions that may temporarily adhere to it^ 
€.ff. youth or age, riciies or f ovorty, a present or a future state. Thus 
*<lhou;^b it seems, j/inmd f^ie^ a hied point or atom, ii is absolutely 
unlimited, liy loss or degrudutiou of bodily and mental faculties, it is • 
possible to conceive self de<^radcd to ^ positien which it would be 
impossible to distinguish from that which ire attribute to the brutes, oc 
by increase and impr^eifteut of those faculties, indefinitely elevated in th« 

. scale of bein^, while yet self—personal identity—is retained. On the 
other hand, Absolute Bein^ in fte Christian concrete view, is an Infinite 
' Self. The Absjplutely Limited is thus shewn 4o identical with tbs 
Absolutely Unlimited.—^ * 
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E rinciple in ita primary phase of exiateuc^, i.e. the earliest 
istorioal comlition of the Genpaii naticitia. Their quality 
of “ Heart’’ is in its first appearance quiijp abstract, •uiideve* 
loped and destitute of any particular object; for substantial 
aims are not involved in “ Heart’’ itself. ® Where this sus¬ 
ceptibility stands alone, it apijjcars as a want of character— 
mere inanity. ^ “ Heart” as purely abstract, is dulness • thus 
Ave see in the originAl condition of the,Germans a barbaridu 
dulness, mental confusion and vagueness. Of the liellgion 
of the Germans we know little.—The Druids belonged to Gaul 
and were extirpated by the liomans. There was indeed, a 
peculiar northern mythology; but how slight a hold the 
religion of the Germans had upoix their hearts, has been 
already remafked, and it is also evident from the fact that the 
Germans were easily converted to Christianity. The Saxons, 
it is true, efiered considerable re.sistance to Charlemagne; 
but th.is was directed, not so much against the religion ho 
^ brougjjt with him, as against oppression itself. Their religion 
had no profundity ; and the samu may be said of their ideas of 
■ law. Murder was not regarded and punished as a crijne: it 
• was expiated by a pecuniary lino. ^ Tliis indicates a deficiency 
in depth of sentiment—that absence of a power of abstraction 
and discrimination that marks their peculiar ‘temperament- 
Niohtentzweitseyn des Geiniithes]—a temperament yvhich 
eads them to regard it only as an injury to community^ 
, when one of its members is killed, and i^Sing fusWier. 
The blood-revenge of the Arabs is based, oir the feelidg that 
the honour of t]re Family is iujuredi* Among the Germans 
thecommunity had no dominion over the individual, for the 
element of freedom is tlie first eousidcration iiK their union 
in a social rclatiansliip,^, The ancient G(;rmana were 
famed for their love of freedom*; tlie Komdnb formed a cor¬ 
rect idea of 1:hem in this particular f^om. the first. Freedom 
has been the watchword in Germany down to the most re-r 
cent times, and even the league of princes uhder Frederick 
II. had its Origin»vi the,love of liberty.* This element of 
freedom, in passing ovefto a social relatipnship, can esta¬ 
blish only, popular communities; so that 'these communities 
fconstitute the whole state, and ev3ry member of tlie com¬ 
munity, as such; is at-free man. Homicide could be expiated 
by aj^ccj^ary mulct, because .the individuality of .the free 
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man was regarded as sacred—permanently and inviolably,-- 
whatever he might *have dorje. The comiminjty or its pre¬ 
siding power, with the assistance of members of the commu¬ 
nity, delivered judf|fmcnt in aflairs of private right, with a 
view to the protection of person and property. Jb’or aflairs 
alfecting the body politic at Jarge—for wars and similar 
contingencies—the whole community had t<j be consulted. 
The’ second point to be observed is,‘ that social nuclei were 
formed by free confederation, and by voluntary attachment 
to military leaders and princes. The connection iifthis case 
was that of Fidelity ; I'or Fidelity is the second watch-word 
of the Germans, as Freedom was the first. Individuals at¬ 
tach themselves with free choice to an individual, and with¬ 
out ejitcrnal prompting make this relation an inviolable one. 
This we find neither among the Greeks hor the Eomans. 
The relation of Agamemnon and the princes w’ho accompanied 
him was not that of feudal suit and service : it was a free 
association merely for a partieular purpose —a Hegemony. 
But the Gorman confedcralBons have their being not in a 
relation to a mere external aim or cause, but in a relation to 
the spiritual self—the subjective inmost personality. Heart, 
disposition, the concrete subjectivity in its integrity, w'hich 
does not attach itself to any abstract bearing of an object, 
but., regai’ds tlm whole of it as a condition of attachment— 
making itself dependent on the person and the cause—renders, 
this J^ation a compound of fidelity to a person and obedience 
to a principle. . 

The’union of the two *clations—of individual freedom jn 
the communij^, and of the bond implied in association-^is 
the main poijt in the formation of the Staie. In this, 
duties and rights are no longer hj|ft to arbitrary choice, but 
are deterininea ss*fixed relutiaus ; —involving, moreover, the 
ct)udition«that the State be the soul of the entire body, and 
remain its sovereign,—^hat frpm it should bo derived par¬ 
ticular aims aiidr the aifthorization bo^h of political acta and 
political agents,—jthc generic character and^intcreats of the 
community constituting the permanefit basis of the whdle. 
But hero we have tiie peculiarity of the German, states, that 
contrary 'to the view thus jnescuted, social relations do not 
assume the character of general definitions and laws, but are 
entirely split up into private rights and private obligations. 
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They perhaps exhibit a social or communal mouljj or stamp, 
but nothing universal; the laws are absolutely particular, 
and the Eights arc Privileges. Thus the state wasoa patch- 
work of private rights, .and a rational' pcjitical life was the 
tar^ issue of wearisome stniggles and convulsions. . 

W e have said,' that the Germans were predestined to be 
the bearers of the Christian principle, and to carry put the 
Idea as the absolutely Eational aim. In the first instance we 
have only vague volition, in the back ground of which lies 
the True and Infinite. The True is present only as an un¬ 
solved problem, for their Soul is not yet purified. A long 
process is' required to complete this purification so as to 
realize concrete Spieil. Eeligion comes forward with a chal¬ 
lenge to the Violence of the passions, and rouses them to mad¬ 
ness. The exccis of passions is aggravated by evil con^ience, 
and heightened to an insane rage; which perhaps would not 
have been the case, had that opposition been absent. We 
behold the terrible spectacle of the most fearful extravagance 
of passion in all the royal houses of that period. Clovis, the 
founder of the Krank Monarchy, is stained with the blackest 
crimes. Barbarous harshness and cruelty characterize all 
the succeeding Merovingians; the same spectacle is repeated 
in the Thuringian and other royal houses. The Christian 
principle is certainly the problem implicit in Ijheir souls; .but 
these are primarily still crude. The Will—potentially true— 
mistakes itself, and separates itself from the true and pf oper 
aim by particular, limited aims. Yet it is in this struggle 
with itself and contrariety to its bias, that ii realizes its wishes; 
it •contends against the object which it really desires, and 
thus accorapUshes it; for implicitly,pofenlially,i},t is reconciled. 
The Spirit of God dives in the Church ; it is the inward im-’ 
pelling Spirit. But it is in the World that Spirit is to be 
realized—in a material not yet brought into harmony with it. 

■ Now this material is the Subjective Will, which tWs has a 
contradiction in itself. On the religious .side, we often ob¬ 
serve a change of this '^nd: a man who has all his life been 
fighting and hewing hk way—who with aU vehemence of cha¬ 
racter and passion, has struggled and revelled in secular occu¬ 
pations—on a sudden repudiates it all,to betakh him^lf to reli¬ 
gious seclusion. Bpt in the World, secular business cannot be 
thus repudiated; it demands accomplishment,'’and ultimately 
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the discovery is made, that Spirit finds the goal of its struggle 
and its harinonization, in that very sphere which it made the 
object pf its resistance,—it finds that secular are a 
spiritual occvpati<tn. 

We thus observe, that individuals and peoples regard that 
which is their misfortune, iw their greatest happiness, and 
conversely, struggle against their happiness ps their greatest 
misery. La virii^t en la repomsantt (fn Venibrasse. Europe 
comes to the truth while, and to the degree in which, she has 
repulsed it. It is in the agitation thus occasioned, that 
Providence especially exercises its sovereignty; realizing "tts 
absolute aim—its honour—as the result of unhappiness, sor¬ 
row, private aims and the unconscious will of the nations of 
the earth. * 

While, therefore, in the West this lotig process in the • 
world’s history—necessary to that purification by which , 
Spirit in the concrete is realized—is commencing, the purifi¬ 
cation requisite for developing Spirit in the abstract which, 
we observe carried on contemporaneously in the East, is 
more quickly accomplished. The latter d(«s not need a long 
process, and we sec it produced rapidly, even suddenly, in 
the first half of the seventli century, in Mahometanism, 


CHAPTEE II. 

MAHOMETANISM, 

On the one band wo see the European world forming* 
self anew,—t1>e nations taking firm root there, *to produce a 
world of free reality expanded and developed in every direc¬ 
tion. We behold them beginniftg their work by bringing 
all sociaj relations under the form of particularity —with 
dull paid narrow intelligence sjilitting that which in its na- 
Aire is generic, and nermal, into a multitude of chance con¬ 
tingencies ; rendcri^ig that which ought be simple prin¬ 
ciple and law, a thiigled web of conv(|ntion. In short, while 
the West began to Shelter itself in a political edifice of chance, 
entanglement and particul|rity, the very opposite direction 
necessarily made its appearance in the vrarld^to produce the 
balfUQce of thd totality of spiritual manimstation. This took 

2 b 
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place in the Bevolution of the Eastf ‘which destroyed all par* 
ticularity and dependence, and perfectly cleared up and 
purified the soul and disposition; making the abstract 
One the absolute object of attention anct devotion, and to 
the same extent, pure subjective consciousricss—the Know¬ 
ledge of this One alone—the cnly aim of reality;—making 
the Unconditioined [das Verhjiltnisslose] the condition 
[Verhaltniss] of existence. • 

We have already become acquainted with the nature of the 
Oriental principle, and seen that its Highest Being is only 
negative j —that with it the positive imports an abandonment 
to mere nature—^the enslavement of Spirit to the world of 
realities. Only among the Jews have we observed the prin¬ 
ciple of pure "Unity elevated to a thought; for only among 
«them was adoratidn paid to the One, as an object of thought. 
This unity then remained, when the purification of the 
mind to the conception of abstract Spirit had been accom- 
' 4)lishcd; but it was freed from the particularity by which 
the worship of Jehovah had been hampered. Jehovah was 
only the God oftthat one people—the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac and Jacob: only with the Jews liad this God made a 
covenant; only to this people had he revealed himself. That 
speciality of relation was done away with in Mahometanism. 
In this spiritual universality, in this unlimited and indefinite 
purity and simplicity of conception, human personality has no, 
other aim than the realization of this universality and sim¬ 
plicity. Allah has not the affirmative, ^iraited aim of the 
Judaic God. The worship of the One is the only final aim 
of Mahometanism, and subjectivity has this worship for the 
sole occupation of its activity, combined with hbe design to 
subjugate secular existencejto the One. This One has in¬ 
deed, the quality of Spirit; yet because subjectivity suffers 
itself to bo absorbeci in the object,, this One is deprived of 
every concrete predicate; so jthat neither does subjectivitv 
become on its part spiritually free, nor on the other hand is 
bhe object of its veneration concrete. Bi^t Mahometanism is 
notijhe Hindoo, not the'-Monastic immersipn in the Absolute. 
Subjectivity is here living and unlimited—an energy which 
enters into secular life with a pbrely negative purpose, and 
busies itself and interferes with the world, only in such a 
way as shall promote the pure adoration of the One. The 
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object of Mahoinotan worship is purely intellectual; no image, 
no representation of AUah is tolerated. Mahomet is a preset 
but still*man,—not elevated above human weaknesses. The 
leading features o6 Mahometanism involve this—that in ac¬ 
tual existence nobbing can become fixed, but that everything 
is destined to expand itself in activity and life in the boundless 
amplitude of the world, so that the worship of the One remains 
tlw only bond by which the whole is capable of uniting. In 
this expansion, this active energy, all limits, all national and 
caste distinctions vanish; no particular race, no political 
claim of birth or possession is regarded—only man as a (le^ 
liever. To adore the One, to believe in him, to fast—to 
remove the sense of speciality and consequent separation from 
the Infiuite, arising from cor])oreal limitation—and to give 
aims—that is, to get rid of particular private possession,— 
these are the essence of Mahometan injunctions; but the 
highest merit is to die for the Faith. Jtle who perishes for 
it in battle, is sure of Paradise. • 

The Mahometan religion •originated among the Arabs. 
Here Spirit exists in its simplest form, and the sense of the 
Formless has its especial abode ; for in their deserts nothing 
can bo brought into a firm consistent shape. The flight 
of Mahomet from Mecca in the year G22 is the Moslem era. 
Even during his life, and under his own leadership, but espe¬ 
cially by following up his designs after his death under the 
guidance of his successors, the Arabs achieved their vast con¬ 
quests. They first c^me dowTi upon Syria and conquered its 
capital Damascus fii the* year 634. They then passed ^e 
Euphrates and Tigris and turned their arms against Persia, 
which soon submitted to them. In the "West th«y conquered 
Egypt, Northern Africa and Spain,jand pressed into Southern 
France as far as’the Loire, where they were defeated by 
Charles Martel near Tours, a.d, 732. Thus the dominion 
of the Arabs extended itself in the West. In the East they 
retluced successively Persia, as already stated, Samarkand, 
and the South-wegtyn part of Asi& Mindf. These cW- 
quests, ns also the fmread of their reHgion, took place wuh 
extraordinary rapidity*. Whoever became a convert to 
Islam, gained a perfect equality of rights with all Mussulmen. 
Those who rejected it, were, during tl<e efirliest period, 
slaughtered, l^ubsequently, however, the Arabs behaved 

2 B 2 
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more leniently to the conquered; bo that if they were unwil¬ 
ing to go over to Islam, they were only required to pay an 
annual poll-tax. The towns that immediately siij^mitted, 
were obliged to pay the victor a tithe of all their possessions; 
those which had to be captured, a fifth. - 
Abstraction swayed the.. minds of the Mahometans. 
Their object w;as, to establish an abstract worship, and they 
struggled for its accemplishment with the greatest enthu¬ 
siasm. This enthusiasm was Fanaticism, that is, an enthu¬ 
siasm for something abstract—for ad abstract thought which 
«;H8tains a negative position'towards the established order of 
things. It is the essence of fanaticism to bear only a desolating 
destructive relation to the concrete; but that of Mahometanism 
was, at the ^ame time, capable of the greatest elevation—an 
elevation free from all petty interests, and united with all 
the virtues that appertain to magnanimity and valour. La 
religion ct la terreur was the principle in this ease, as with 
Robqspierre, la liberie et la terreur. But real life is never¬ 
theless couen^te, and introduces particular aims; conquest 
leads to sovereignty and wealth, to the conferring of pre¬ 
rogatives on a dynastic family, and to a union of individuals. 
But all this is only contiiigont and built on sand ; it is to¬ 
day, and to-morrow is not. With all the passionate interest 
he shews, the Mahometan is really indifterent to this social 
fabric, and rushes on in the ceaseless whirl of fortune. In its 
spread Mahometanism founded many kingdoms and dynasties. 
On this boundless sea there is a continual onward movement; 
nothing abide? firm. Whatever cmds up''vdito a form remains 
alt the while transparent, and in that very instant glides 
away. Thpso dynasties were destitute of the bond of an 
organic firmness ; ±ho kingdoms, therefore, did nothing but 
degenerate; the individuals tljat composed them simply van¬ 
ished. Where, however, a noble soul makes itself prominent 
—like a billow in tho surging of ‘■the sea—it manifests it¬ 
self in a majesty of freedom, such that nothing more noble, 
more generous,emore Valiant, more devoted was ever witnes¬ 
sed. The particular determinate obj’ect Which the individual 
-JUbAinbraces is grasped by him entirely—with the whole Soul, 
ent^hile Europeans are involved in^a multitude of relations, gnd 
busforra, so to speak, a bundle” of them—in Mahometanism the 
■ wajind'vidual is one passion and that alone ; he is superlatively 
■'ru'^l, cunning, bold, or generous. Where the .sentiment of 
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love exists, tnere ^s an equal dbmdon —love the most ‘ fervid. 
The ruler who loves the slave, glorifies the object of his love 
by laying at his feet all his magnificence, power and honour, 
—forgetting scepire and throne for him; but on the other 
hand he will sacrifice him just as recklessly. This reckless 
fervour shews itself also in the glowing warmth of the Arab 
and Saracen poetry. That glow is the pejfect freedom of 
fancy from every fetter,—an absorptioil in the life of its object 
and the sentiment it inspires, so that selfishness and egotism 
are utterly banished. • 

Never has enthusiasm, as such, performed greater deed^t-* 
Individuals may be enthusiastic for what is noble and exal* 
ted in various particular forms. The cutliusiasni of a people 
for its independence, has also a definite aim. * But abstract 
and therefore all-comprehensive enthusiasPm—restrained by ■ 
nothing, finding its limits nowhere, and absolutely indifierent 
to all beside—is that of the Mahometan East. 

Proportioned to the rapidity of the Arab conquests, was, 
the speed with which the arts aud sciences attained among 
them their highest bloom. At first we see the con¬ 


querors destroying overytlpng connected with art and science. 
Omar is said to have caused the destruction of the noble Alex¬ 
andrian library. “ These books,” Said he, “ either contain 
what is in the Koran, or something else: in either case they 
are superfluous.” But soon afterwards the Arabs became 
zealqjis in promoting the arts and spreading them every¬ 
where. Theit empjre reached the summit of its glory under 
the Caliphs Al-Mtihsor i^ud llarouu Al-llaschid. Large cities 
arose in all narts of the empire, where commerce and rnmnu- 
factures floi^ished, splendid palaces w^ere builj, and schools 
created. The learned men of the empire assembled at the 
Caliph’s court<» which not mgrel^ shone outwardly with the 
•pomp 0 ^ the costliest jewels, fiiruiture and palaces, but was 
resplendent with the ^ory of ^poetry and all the sciences, 
^t first the Caliphs still maintained entire that simplimty 
and plainness \^jph characterized fhe Ajmbs of the desert, 
(the Caliph Abilbeker is particularly famous in this respect,) 
and which acknowledged no distinction of station and cul¬ 
ture. Tho meanest Sa^^en, the most insignificant old 
woman approached the Caliph as his equals* Unreflecting 
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naivete does not stand in need of culture; and in virtue 
of the freedom of bis Spirit, each one sustains a relation of 
equality to the ruler. a 

The great empire of the Caliphs did nof*^^ last long; for on 
the basis pre'sented by Universality nothing is firm. The 
great Arabian empire fell about the same time as that of the 
Franks: thrones were demolished by slaves and by fresh 
invading hordes—the Seljuks and Mongols—and new kinj^< 
doms founded, new dynasties raised to the throne. The 
Osman raoo at last succeeded in establishing a firm dominion, 
. forming for themselves a firm centre in the Janizaries. 
Fanaticism having cooled down, no moral principle remained 
in men’s souls. In the struggle with the Saracens, Euro- 
pean valour had idealized itself to a fair and noble chivalry. 
, Science and knowledge, especially that of philosophy, came 
from the Arabs into the West. A noble poetry and free 
imagination was kindled among the Germans by the East—a 
^fuct wjiich directed Goethe’s attention to the Orient and 
occasioned the composition of a«string of lyric pearls, in his 
“ Divan,” which ;in warmth and felicity of fancy cannot be 
surpassed. But the East itself, when by degrees enthusiasm 
had vanished, sank into the grossest vice. The most hideous 
passions became dominant, and as sensual enjoyment was 
sanctioned in the first form which Mahometan doctrine as« 
Slimed, and was exhibited as a reward of the faithful in 
Paradise, it took tlic place of fanaticism. At present, c^ven 
back into its Asiatic and African quarters^ and tolerated only 
in one comer of Europe through, thft jeafoasy of Christian 
Powers, Islam has long vanished from the stage of history 
at large, and Ij^as retreated into Oriental ease ^jd repose. 


CHAPTEE III... 

ft 

I 

THE EMPIRE OP CHABLEMAOkB. 

< *■ 

The empire of the Franks, as abeady stated, was founded 
by Clovis. Afb^ hie death, it was divided among his sons. 
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Subsequently, after many struggles and the employment of 
treachery, assassittation and violence, it was again united, and 
once mgre divided. Internally the power of the kings was very 
much increased, by their having become princes in con^jWreA 
lands. These 'Vj^dre indeed parcelled out among the Prank 
freemen; but very considerable permanent revenues accrued 
to the king, together with \?hat had belonged to the em¬ 
perors, and the spoils of confiscation. ^ These therefore the 
king bestowed as personal, i.e. not heritable, heneficia, on his 
warriors, who in receiving them entered into a personal ob¬ 
ligation to him—became his vassals and formed* his feudal 
array. The very opulent Bishops were united with tbfeui* 
in constituting the King’s Council, which however did not 
circumscribe the royal authority. At the hepd of the feu¬ 
dal array was the Major Domus. These Majores Domm soon 
assumed the entire pow’er and threw the rbytd authority into • 
the shade, while the kings sank into a torpid condition and 
became mere puppets. Prom the former sprang the dynasty 
of the Carlovingians. Penin fo Bref, the son of Chaxlea 
Martel, was in the year 752 raised to the dignity of King of 
the Pranks. Pope Zachary released the Franks from their 
oath of allegiance to the ijtill living Chdderic III—the last 
of the Merovingians—who received the tonsure, i. e. became 
a monk, and was thus deprived of the royal distinction of 
long hair. The last of the Merovingians vrere utter weak¬ 
lings, who contented themselves with the name of royalty, 
anu*gave themselves up almost entirely to luxury,—a phe¬ 
nomenon that ig, quite common in the dynasties of the East, 
and is also met with a^ain among the last ^)f the Carlovin- 
gians. TlJe Majores Domus, on the contrary, were Jh the 
very vigouf of ascendant fortunes, and wer» in such close 
alliance with tlje feudal nobiljty, thdt it became easy for 
them ultimately to secure Che throne. 

The*Popes were mpst severely pressed by the Lombard 
* kings ond.sopght prptection*from the Pranks. Out of grati¬ 
tude Pepin undertook to defend Stephen II. He led an army 
twice across the *Alps, and twice defeated the Lombards. 
Hih victories gave splendour to hiit newly established throne, 
and entailed a considerable heritage on the Chair of St. 
Peter. In a. n. 800 th8 son of Pepin—Charlemagne—was 
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crowned Einperor by the Pope, and hence originated the firm 
union of the Carlovingians with the Papal See. Por the 
Boman Empire continued to enjoy among the barbarians 
the prestige of a great power, and was ever regarded by them 
aa the centre from which civil dignities, rqligion, laws and 
all branches of knowledge—beginning with written charac¬ 
ters themselves—flowed to th6m. Charles Martel, after he 
had delivered E.irope from Saracen domination, was—him.- 
self and his successors—dignified with tlie title of “ Patrician" 
by the people and senate of Borne; but Charlemagne was 
crowned Einperoy, and that by the Pope himself. 

"*■ There were now, therefore, ivao Empires, and in them the 
Christian confession was gradually divided into two Churches, 
the Qtrcek an^ the Boman. The Bomaii Emperor was the 
born defender of the Boman Church, and tliis position of'the 
•Emperor towards the Pope seemed to declare that the 
Prank sovereiguty was only a continuation of the Boman 
Empire. 

• The‘Empire of Charlemagne had a very considerable ex¬ 
tent. Franconia Proper stretched from the Bhino to the 
Loire. AquitaniaJ south of the Loire, was in 768—the year 
of Pepin’s death—entirely subjugated. The Frank Empire 
also included Burgundy, Alemannia (southern Germany 
between the Lech, the Maine and the Bhine), Thuringia, 
which extended to the Saale, and Bavaria. Charlemagne 
likewise conquered the Saxons, who dwelt between the 
Bhine and the Weser, and put an end to the Lombard do¬ 
minion, so that ho became master of IT^pcr and Central 
Italy. 

TKis great empire Charlemagne formed into d systemati¬ 
cally organized State, and gave the Frank dominion settled 
institutions adapted to impart to it strength and consistency. 
This must however not be understood, as if he first intro¬ 
duced the Qomtitntion of his empire ir its whole extent, but 
as implying that institutions partly already in existence, were * 
developed under his guidance, and attained a more decided 
and unobstructed dfilciency. The King stood at the head of 
the oincers crihe empire, 3,nd the principle of hereditary mon¬ 
archy was already recognized. The King was likewise mas¬ 
ter of the armed force, as also the largest landed proprietor, 
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vUile the supreme judicial power was equally in his hands. 
The militar}! constitution was based on the “ Arrier-ban.” 
Every freeman was bound to arm for the defence of the 
realm, and had to provide for his support in the field for a 
certain time. This jailitia (as it would now bo called)was under 
the command of Counts mid I^firgraves, which latter pre¬ 
sided over large districts on the borders of the empire, 
--»the “Marches.” According to the general partition oi the 
country, it was divided into provinces [or counties] over each 
erf which a Count presided. Over them again, under the 
ater Carlovingians, were JDukes, whose seats were large 
cities, such as Cologne, liatisbon, and tho' like. Their office 
gave occasion to the division of the country into Duchies; 
thus there was q. Duchy of Alsatia, Lorraine, Erisia, 
Thuringia, Ehaetia. These Dukes were appointed by the 
Emperor. Peoples that had retained their hereditary 
princes after their subjugation, lost this privilege and re¬ 
ceived Dukes, when they revolted; this wma the ease, with 
Alcmannia, Thuringia, Bavaria, and Saxony. But there was 
also a kind of standing army for readier use. The vassals of 
the emperor, namely, had the enjoyment of estates on the con¬ 
dition of performing militafy service, whenever commanded. 
And with a view to maintain these arrangements, commis¬ 
sioners (Missi) were sent out by the emperor, to observe and 
report concerning the aiiairs of the Empire, and to inquire 
into the state of judicial administration and inspect the 
royal dbtates. 

Not less rcmarlv.ble is^the management of ];he revenua of 
the state. There were no direct taxes, and few tolls on rivers 
and roads, of^/hich several were farmed out t^ the higher 
officers of tho* empire. Into the treasury flowed on the one 
hand judicial* fl;jcs, on the otjjer hand the pecuniary satis¬ 
factions made for not serving in the army at the emperor’s 
summons. Those who enjoyed hmejicia, lost them on neg- 
leisting this duty. Thq chief r^enue was derived from the 
crown-lands, of which the emperor‘had great number, 
on which royal pa4a^les [Pfalzen] wefe erected. It had buen 
long the custom fof the kings to maae progresses through 
the chief provinces, and to remain for a time in each palati¬ 
nate; the due preparatio&s for the maintenance of the 
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court having beeh already made by Marshals, Chamberlains, 
&c. " 

As regards the administration of justice, crimingl causes 
and those which concern real property ^yerp tried before the 
communal assemblies under the presidency of a Count. 
Those of less importance were decided by at least seven frtee 
men—an elective bench of magistrates—under the presidency 
of the Centgra^ es. The supreme jurisdiction belonged to tlie 
royal tribunals, over which the lung presided in his palace: 
to these .the feudatories, spiritual and temporal, were ame¬ 
nable. The royal commissioners mentioned above gave es¬ 
pecial attention in their inquisitorial visits to the judicial 
administration, heard all complaints, and punished injustice. 
A spiritual 'and a temporal envoy had to go their circuit 
four times a year. 

In Charlemagne’s time the ecclesiastical body had already 
acquired great weight. The bishops presided over great 
cathedral establishments, with which were also connected 
seminaries and scholastic institutions. For Charlemagne 
endeavoured to pestore science, then almost extinct, by pro¬ 
moting the foundation of schools in towns and villages. 
Pious souls believed that they were doing a good work and 
earning salvation by making presents to the church; in this 
way the most savage and barbarous monarchs sought to atone 
for their crimes. Private persons most commonly made 
their offerings in the form of a bequest of their entire estate 
tc religious houses, stipulating for the enjoyment of f^e usu¬ 
fruct only for,life'or for a specified time.» Bnt it often hap¬ 
pened that on the death of a bishop or abbot, the temporal 
magnates and their retainers invaded the posSpssions of the 
clergy, and led and feasted there till all was consumed; for 
religion had not yet suchen authority over men’s minds as to 
be able to bridle the rapacity of the powerful. The clergy 
were obliged to appoint stewards and bailiffs to manage 
their estates ; besides this, guardians had charge of all their 
secular concem^led their men at arm^ into the field, and 
gi^dually obtained f^m the king temforial jurisdiction, 
when the ecclesiastics had secured the* privilege of being 
amenable only to their own tribunals, and enjoyed immunity 
from the authority of the royal officers of justice (the Counts). 
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Tliis involved an iipportant step in the change of political 
relations, inasmuch as the ecclesiastical domains assumed 
more and more the aspect of independent provinces enjoying 
a freedom surpassing any thing to which those of secular 
princes had yet Inadc pretensions. Iiloreover the clergy 
contrived subsequently to freeihemselves from the burdens 
of the state, and opened the churches and ^lonasteries as 
asylums,—that is, inviolable sanctuaries for all offenders. 
This institution was on the one hand very beneficial as a 
protection in cases of violence and oppression; bUt it was 
perverted on the other hand into a means of impunity fbr 
the grossest crimes. In Charlemagne’s time, the law could 
still demand from conventual authorities the surrender of 
offenders. Tho bishops were tried by a judicial bench con¬ 
sisting of bishops ; as vassals they were properly subject to 
the royal tribunal. Afterwards tho monastic establishments 
sought to free themselves from episcopal jurisdiction also: 
and thus they made themselves mdependent oven of the 
church. The bishops were dtiosen by the clergy and the re¬ 
ligious communities at large; but as they vrere also vassals of 
the sovereign, their feudal ^lignity had to be conferred by 
him. The contingency of a contest was avoided by the obli¬ 
gation to choose a person approved of by the king. 

The imperial tribunals were held in the palace where the 
emperor resided. The sovereign himself presided in them, 
and tljg magnates of the imperial court constituted with him 
the supreme judicial body. The deliberations of the impe¬ 
rial council 01 * the affair* of the empire did net take place at 
appointed ti^es, but as occasions offered—at military reviSws 
in tho spring, at ecclesiastical councils and on •ourt-days. It 
was especially these court-days, to whiiJli the feudal nobles 
were invited,—when the king held his court in a particular 
province,•generally on Jkhe lihinc, the centre of the Frank 
mpire,—that gave occasion ta the dtdiht rations in question. 
Custom roquirc’d the ^vereign to a^cnible twice a year a 
select body of tl}c#higher temporal and ehclcsiastical func¬ 
tionaries, but hcrotal^o tho king Lad decisive power. These 
conventions are therefore of a different character from the 
Imperial Diets of later times, in which the nobles assume a 
more independent position. * * 
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Such was the state of the Prank Etnpi^^,—that first con- 
Rolidatiou of Christianity into a political form proceeding 
from itself, the Boniari empire having been swallowed 
up by Christianity. The constitution just described looks 
excellent; it introduced a firm military'* organization and 
provided for the administration of justice within the empire. 
Yet after Charlemagne’s death it proved itself utterly power¬ 
less,—externally deffcnceless against the invasions of the Nor¬ 
mans, Hungarians, and Arabs, and internally inefficient in 
resisting iawlcssness, spoliation, and oppression of every kind. 
Thus wo see, side by side with an excellent constitution, the 
most deplorable condition of things, and therefore confusion 
in all directions. Such political edifices need, for the very 
reason that they originate suddenly, the additional strength¬ 
ening afforded by negativity evolved within themselves: they 
jiced reactions in every form, such as manifest themselves in 
the following period. 


SECTION II. 

THE MIDDLE AGES. 

WniLE the Iwst period of the Oerman World ends bril¬ 
liantly with a mighty empire, the second is commenced by 
the reaction resulting from the antithesis occasioned by that 
infinite falsehood which rules the destinies of t?"') Middle Ages 
and constitutes their life and spirit. This reaction is first', 
that of the particular nationalities against the universal so¬ 
vereignty of the Prank empire,—manifesting, itself in the 
splitting up of that great drapire. The secomd reaction is that 
oiindividuals against legal authority and the executive power, 
—against subordination, and the Military and judicial ar¬ 
rangements of the constitution. This produced the isolation 
and therefore defeno%lesfaess of individupja. The universality 
of the power of the st^.te disappeared through this reaction: 
individuals sought protection with the 'powerful, and the 
latter became oppressors. Thus, was gradually introduced a 
condition of universal dependence, and this, protecting r»- 
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lation is then systematized into the Feu'Ual System. The 
third reactiort is \hat of the church—the reaction of tlio 
8pirilual,elemcnt against the existing order of things. Se¬ 
cular extravagances of passion were repressed and kept in 
check by the Church, but the latter was itself secularized in 
the process, and abandoned its,proper position. Prom that 
moment begins the introversion of the secular principle. 
Tiiese relations and reactions all go .to eon^lfute the history 
of the Middle Ages, and the culminating point of this period 
is the Crusades; for with them arises a universal instaoility, 
but one through which the states of Christendom first attiyn 
internal and external independence. 


CHAPTEE I. 

< 

THE FEUDALITY A«D THE HIERARCHY. 

The First Reaction is that of particular nationality 
against the universal sovereignty of the Pranks. It appears 
indeed, at first sight, as if the Prank empire was divided by 
tho mere choice of its sovereigns; but another consideration 
deserves attention, viz. that this division was popular, and 
was accordingly maintained by the peoples. It was, there¬ 
fore, iJbt a mere dynastic act,—which ntight appear unwise, 
since tlie pggjjcs^hereby weakened their o\jn power,—but 
a restoration of those distinct nationalities which had Ijpen 
held togeth^by a connecting bond of irresistible might and 
the genius (A a great man. Louis the Pjous Did)onnaire,'\ 
sou of Charleinagae, divided tjjio empire among his three sons. 
•But subijecjuently, by a second marriage, another son waa 
florn to him—Charles fce Bald. As he wished to' give him 
dlso an inheritance, wavs and contentions arose between Louis 
and his other son^ whose already Ixjceiyf d portion would 
have to be dimirflsned by such an arrangement. In the ^rst 
instance, therefor^ a private interestVas involved in the con-' 
test; but that of the natioi^ which composed the empire made 
the issue not indifferent to them. The we8|ern Pranks had 
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already identified’ themselves with the Gauls, and with them 
originated a reaction against the German Frkuks, as also at 
a later epoch one on the part of Italy against the Germans. 
By the treaty of Verdun, a. d. 843, a division of the empire 
among Charlemagne’s descendants took "place; the whole 
Vrauk empire, some provincas excepted, was for a moment 
again united under Charles the Gross. It was, however, 
only for a shorr ‘amo that this weak prince was able to hold 
the vast empire together; it was broken up into many 
smaller sovereignties, which developed and maintained an in¬ 
dependent position. These w^cre the Kingdom of Italy, 
w'hich was itself divided, the two Burgundian sovereignties— 
Upper Burgundy, of wliich the chief centres W'ere Geneva 
and the convent of St. Maurice in Valaise, and Lower Bur¬ 
gundy between the Jura, the Mediterranean and the Ehonc, 
—Lorraine, between the Ehino and the Meuse, Normandy, 
and Brittany. Franco Proper was shut in betlfeen these 
sovereignties ; and thus limited did Hugh Capet nnd it when 
* he ascended the throne. Eastern Franconia, Saxony, Thu¬ 
ringia, Bavaria, Swabia, remained parts of the German Em¬ 
pire. Thus did the unity of the Frank monarchy fall to 
pieces. The internal arrangements of the Frank empire also 
sufiered a gradual but total decay ; and the first to disap¬ 
pear was the military organization. Soon after Charlemagne 
we see the Norsemen from various quarters making inroads 
into England, France and Germany. In Englan^seven 
dypasties of Anglo-Saxon Kings were originally established, 
but in the yea** 827 Egbert united .‘these 'iovr "jignties into 
a single kingdom. In the reign of his 8uccessp>* the Danes 
made very frequent invasions and pillaged the country. In 
Alfred the Great’s time they met with vigorous resistance, but 
subsequently the Danish Kiftg Canute conqileted all Englimd. 
The inroads of the Normans into France were contempora¬ 
neous with these events. They saileti up the Seine and the 
Loire in light boats, plundered the tow ns, pillaged the con¬ 
vents, and went of'^ with*"their booty. They beleaguered Paris 
itself, and the Carlovingian Kings were reduced to the base 
necessity of purchasing a peace. In thb same way they de¬ 
vastated the towns lying on the Elbe; and from the Bhine 
plundered Aix-la Chapelle and Cologne, and m^e 'Lorraine 
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tributary to them. The Diet of "Worms, ill 882, did indeed 
issue a general profilaination, summoning all subjects to rise 
in arms, Ijpt they were compelled to put up with a disgraceful 
composition. These storms came from the north and the 
west. The Eastoni side of the empire suflfered from the 
inroads of the Magyars. These barbarian peoples traversed 
the country in waggons, and lain waste the whole of Southern 
Germany. Through Bavaria, Swabia, apd &fltzerland they 
penetrated into the interior of France and rraclied Italy.. The 
Haracens pressed forward from the South. Sicily^had been 
long in their hands: they thence obtained a firm footing 
in Italy, menaced Home,—which diverted their attack by a 
composition,—and were tlie terror of Piedmont and Pro* 
venco. • 

Thus these three peoples invaded tlio empire from all sides 
in great masses, and in their desolating marches almost came 
into conta^ with each other. France w'as devastated by the 
Normans ® far as the Jura; the Hungarians reached Swit¬ 
zerland, and the Saracens "Valaise. Calling to miinf that 
organization of the “ Arrier-ban,” and considering it in 
juxta-position with this miserable state of tilings, we cannot 
fail to be struck with the iueflSciency of all those far-famed 
institutions, which at such a juncture ought to have shown 
themselves most effective. We might be inclined to regard 
the picture of the noble and rational constitution of the 
Frank monarchy under Charlemagne,—exhibiting itself as 
strong,\omprehen8ive, and well ordered, internally and 
temally,—Jig .a^aseless jigment. Yet it actually existed; 
the entire political system being held together only by Jhc 
power, the grSatnoss, the regal soul of this one man,—not 
based on the spirit of the people,—not hjiving Become a vital 
element in it. .It was sup^ficifllly induced—an k priori 
Constitutipr* like that which Napoleon gave to Spain, and 
which disappeared with*the physical power that sustained 
i^ That, on the contrary, whibh renders a constitution real, 
is that it exists as Objective Freedom—thc^ubstantial form 
of volitipn—as and obligatioA acknowledged by Jhe 

subjects themsclvel. *iBut obligation Vas not yet recognized 
by the German Spirit, which hitherto shewed itself only as 
“ Heart” tfnd subjective clBiice; for it there ,was as yet no 
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subjectivity invoking unity, but only a subjectivity condi¬ 
tioned by a careless superficial self*seekifig. Thus that con¬ 
stitution was destitute of any firm bond; it had no^objectivo 
support in subjectivity; for m fact no constitution was as 
yet possible. - ’, 

TJiis leads us to the Second Reaction— that of individuals 
against the authority of law. The capacity of appreciating legal 
order and the *f,ommon weal is altogether absent, has no vital 
existence in the ^teoplcs themselves. The duties of every free 
citizen, the authority of tho judge to give judicial decisions, 
that of the count of a province to hold his court, and interest 
ih tho laws as such, aro no longer regarded as valid now that 
tho strong hand from above ceases to liold the rei^s of sove¬ 
reignty. Thq brilliant administration of Charlemagne had van¬ 
ished without leaving a trace, and the immediate consequence 
was the general defencelcssness of individuals. Tlie need of 
protection is sure to be felt in some degree in every well-orga¬ 
nized state: each citizen knows his rights and also'know's that 
for the security of possession the social state is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary. Barbarians have not yet attained this sense of need 
— the want of prfttection from others. They look upon it as a 
limitation of their freedom if their rights must be guaranteed 
them by others. Thus, therefore, the impulse towards a firm 
organization did not exist: men must first be placed in a 
defenceless condition, before tliey were sensible of the neces¬ 
sity of the organization of a State. The political edifice had 
to be reconstructed from the very foundations. Tho com¬ 
monwealth as then organized had no vitally or firmness at 
all either in itstdf or in the minds of the ^Sypie; and its 
wdhkness manifested itself in the fact that it was unable to 
give protection to its individual members. ' As observed 
above, the idea of duty wa^ not present in. the - Spirit of the 
Gtermaus; it had f o be restoreu. In the first instance volition 
could only be arrested in its wayward career ihrelerence to 
the merely external point oijpossession ; and to make it fe^l 
the importance of the protection of the’ State, it had to be vio¬ 
lently dislodged frbm its obtusenosa and iiufollod by necessity 
to'seeK union and a social condition. Individuals were 
therefore obliged to consult for themselves by taking re¬ 
fuge with Individuals, and submitted to the autho^ly of cer< 
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tain powerful persons, who constituted a private possession 
and persoual sovereignty out of that authority which for¬ 
merly htSonged toi the Commonwealth. As ojjicers of tlip 
Stale, the counts did not meet witli obedience, from those 
committed to their charge, and they were as little desirous of 
it. Only for did thby covet it. .They assumed to 

themselves the power of the State, and mr^ the authority 
vvitli which they had been entrusted as*a Seneficium, an he¬ 
ritable possession. As in earlier times the Xing or other 
m.'ignates conferred fiefs on their vassals by way m rewards, 
now, conversely, the weaker and poorer surrendered the’ir 
])ossessions to the strong, for the sake of gaining efficient 
protection. They committed their estates to a JLord, a Con¬ 
vent, an Abbot, a Bishop (feudum oilatmn), and received 
them back, encumbered with feudal obligations to these su¬ 
periors. Instead of li’cemen they'became vassals—feudjil 
dependants—and their possession a hene/tciim. This is the 
constitution of the I'eudal Sjjstem.' “ Feudutn” is conifected 
with “fdes” ; the tidelity implied in this case is a bond es¬ 
tablished on unjust principles, a relation tbatfdoes indeed con¬ 
template a legitimate objecli',butwhose import is not a whit the 
less injustice ; lor the fidelity of vassals is not an obligation 
to the Commonwealth, bub a private one— ipso facto therefore 
subject to the sway of chance, caprice, and violence. Univer¬ 
sal injustice, universal lawlessness is reduced to a system of 
depenf^nco on and ohligation to individuals, so that tl^e 
mere formal side of the matter, the mere fact of compact con- 
stitute^its^ull»fdnncctifln with the principlfc of Bight.— 
JSince every i*«iu had to protect him selfj the martial spint, 
which in point of cxteriiiil defence seemed H) have most 
ignominiously vanished, was re-awakened ; for torpidity 
as roused, to hclion partly* by* extreme jll-usage, partly 
by the grA i^and ambitipn of individuals. Tho valour t^jat 
ngw manifested itself,. W'as displayed not on behalf of’the 
State, but of private interests. In every district arose ca;- 
tles; fortresses M^r# erected, and that fdi^ the defence of 
private property, aad yith a view to •plunder and tyranJy 
In the way just mentioned, the political totality was 
ignored at those points vJiere individual authority was es ■ 
tablished, ^ni^Qg which the seats of •bishbps and arck.*' 

2 c 
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bialiops deserve especial mention. The bishoprics had been 
freed from the jurisdiction of the judicial tribunals, aud from 
the operations of the executive* generally. The bishops had 
stewards on whom at their request the Emperors conferred 
the jurisdiction which the Counts had formerly exercised. 
Thus there were detached ecclesiastical doraains-r-ecclesias- 
tical districts which belonged to a saiut (Germ.Weichbilder,'). 
Similar suzeraiiS.t^s of a secular kind were subsequently con¬ 
stituted. Both occupied the position of the previous Pro- 
vinces[G!fuc]or Counties [Grafschaften.] Only in a few towns 
wliere communities of freemen were independently strong 
enough to secure protection and safety, did relics of the an¬ 
cient free constitution remain. With these exceptions the 
free communities entirely disappeared, and became subject to 
the prelates or to the Counts and Dukes, thenceforth known 
i>s seigneurs and princes. The imperial power was extolled 
in general terms, as something very great and exalted: 
the Emperor passed for' the secular head of entire Chris¬ 
tendom : but the more exalted the ideal dignity of the 
emperors, tjie more limited was it in reality. Erance derived 
extraordinary advantage from the fact that, it entirely repu¬ 
diated this baseless assumption, while in Germany the ad¬ 
vance of political development was hindered by that pretence 
of power. The Icings and emperors were no longer chiefs .of 
the state, but of the princes, who were indeed their vassals, 
but possessed sovereignty and territorial lordships'e^ their 
ovra.' The wliole soci^ condition therefore, being founded on 
individual sovereignty, it might bo sapposecl^Vaf the Advance 
to ‘a State would be possible only through the uctum of those 
individual so' ereignties to an otiGlcial relationship. But to 
accomplish this, a Superior power would have been required, 
such as was not in existence, for the feudal lords themr 
sejyes determined how far they werg still dependent on the 
geneVal constitution of the state, ^(o authority of Law aEd 
Right is valid any longer; nothing but chance power,—the 
crude caprice of particular as opposed v,tq..univer8ally valid 
■Right; and this struggles against equality cf Eights and Laws. 
Inequality of political privileges—the allotment being the 
work of the purest hap-hazard—k the predominant feature. 
It is impossible thal; a Monarchy can arise fro^i swh a social 
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condition through,the sub],ugation of the several minor 
!) 0 \vers under tlie Chief of the State, as such. Reverse!v. 
t:!je formtT were gradually transformed into Principalities, 
[Furstenthiimor,] aiid became united with the Principality 
<)f the Chief; tliu^ enabling the authority of the king and 
of the state to assort itself. While, therefore, the bond of 


political unity was still wanting, the scv^l soigneuries 
attained their development independentfy. f 

In France the dynasty of Charlemagne, like that of Clovis, 
became extinct through the weakness of the sovereigns who 
represented it. Tlieir dominion was finally limited to the 
])eity sovereignty of liaon; and the last of the Carlovingians, 
Duke Charles of liorraine, who laid claim to the crown after 


tlie death of Louis V., was defeated and taken prisoner. 
The powerful Hugh Capet, Duke of France,'was proclaimed 
king. The title of King, however, gave him no real power; 
his authority was based on his territorial possessions aloiu'. 
^\t a later date, through purchase, marriage, and the dying 
out of families, the kings became possessed of many feudal 
domains; and tlieir authority was frequently invoked as a 
protection against the oppressions of the nobles. The royal 
authority in France became heritable at an early date, be¬ 
cause the lict&,werc heritable; though at first the kings took 


the precaution to have their sons crowned during their life¬ 
time. France w.as divided into many sovereiguties: the 
lJuchy Guienne, the Earldom of Flanders, the Duchy 
Gascony, the Earldom of Toulouse, the Duchy of Burgundy, 
1 he Earldonwof |¥rmandcfis ; Lorraine, too had belonged to 
France for som4' time. Normandy had been ceded to the 


Normans by tlic kings of France, in order to secfire a tem¬ 
porary repose from their incursions. ■Fronf.Nonnandy Duke 
AYilliJHH passed otef into Englifiid and conquered it in the 
}ear 106(5.* flere he introduced a fully developed 
eoq^titution,—a network which,ito a great extent, encom¬ 
passes England even at* the present day. And thus the 
Dukes of Norma»(flj^ confronted the compSratively feeble 
Kings of France with a,power of no inconsiderable preten¬ 
sions.— Germany was composed of the great duchies of Sax¬ 
ony, Swabia^Bavaria, Cariutliia, Lorraine and Burgundy, the 
Margraviattfof JSCiiuringia, Ac. with severcpl bishoprics and 
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archbislioprics. Each of those duchiesi again was divided 
into several fiefs, enjoying more or less independence. The 
emperor seems often to have united several duchies under 
his immediate sovereignty. The Emperor Henry HI. was, 
when he ascended the throne, lord of many large dukedoms; 
but he weakened his own power by enfeoffing them to 
others. Gerntnuy was radically a free nation, and had not, 
as France had, aisy dominant family as a central authority; it 
continued an elective empire. Its princes refused to sur¬ 
render the privilege of choosing their sovereign for them¬ 
selves ; and at every new election they introduced new re- 
'strictive conditions, so that the imperial power was degraded 
to an empty shadow.—In Italy we find tlie same political 
condition. The German Emperors had pretensions to it: 
but their authority was ysvlid only so far as they could sup¬ 
port it by direct force of arms, and as the Italian cities and 
nobles deemed their own advantage to be promoted by sub¬ 
mission. Italy was, like Germany, divided into many larger 
and smaller dukedoms, earldoms, bishoprics and seigneuries. 
The Pope had very little power, cither in tlie North or in 
the South ; w'hich latter was ^ long divided between the 
Lombards and the Greeks, until both w'ere overcome by the 
Normans.—Spain maintained a contest with ihc Saracens, 
either defensive or victorious, through the whole mediaival 
period, till the latter finally succumbed to the more matured 
pow'cr of Christian civilization. ' ■ 

'Oius all Eight vanished before individual Might; for 
u(|uaiicy of Eiglits and rational legi&latiou,‘\'V^vitho interests 
ni the political Totality, of the State, are kojtt in view, had 
ito ^uistencl?. 

Tlie Third Reaption, noticed above, was that of the ele- 
ojcim of Universality against the Keid World as split up into 
^j».-«MCularity. This reaction proceeded from below upwards 
—irom that condition of isolated possession itself; and ]jas 
Mien promoted chiefiy by the church. A sense of the 
mihingness of Its condition seized on thfi wmrld as it were 
universally. In that {condition of utteroisolatioii, where only 
toe unsanctioned might of individuals had any validity [where 
liic State was non-existent,] nun could find no.repose, and' 
Christendom ^'a8,8iO to speak, agitated by the,j:retlior of an evil 
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conscience. In the eleventh century, thfe fear ol^ the ajj- 
proaching final judgment and the belief in the speedy disso¬ 
lution q^:' the world, spread through all Europe. This dis¬ 
may of soul impelled men to the most irrational proceedings. 
Some bestowed tl^eVhole of their possessions on the Church, 
and passed their lives in contjpual penance; the majority 
dissipated their worldly all in riotous debjiuchery. The 
Ohurch alone increased its riches by the ]iall'>Sination,througli 
donations and bequests.—About the same^time too, terrible 
famines swept away their victims: human lles[i was sold 
in open market. During this slate of things, lawlessness, 
brutal lust, the. most barbarous caprice, deceit and cunning, 
wore the prevailing moral features. Italy, the centre of 
Christendom, presented the most revolting aspect. Every 
virtue was alien to the times in question; cnnscqueutly virhia 
had lost its pi;oper meaning: in common use it denoted only 
violence and oppression, sometimes even libidinous outrage. 
This corrupt state of things aflected the clergy equally 
with the laity. Their own aidvowees had made themselves 
masters of the ecclesiastical estates ei^trusted to their 
keeping, and lived on them quite at their own pleasure, 
restricting the monks and clergy to a scanty pittance. 
Monasteries that refused to accept advowees were compelled 
to do so; the neighbouring lords taking the office upon 
themselves or giving it to their sons. Only bishops and 
abbots maintained themselves in possession, being able to 
protect? themselves partly by their own power, partly hy 
means ofth'ur j;^ainers^ since they were, fo^j the most part, 
of noble mijjilAis. , 

The bisholirics being secular fiefs, their occupants w^ere 
bound to the performance of imperial and feudlfl service. Tl^g. 
investiture oTf lio bishops bqjonged to the sovereigns, and it 
*was their,’»:iorest that these ecclesiastics should be attached 
to them. Whoever desired a bishopric, therefore, 
i31ake applicatien to the king ;* and thus a regular trade w as 
carried on in bishoprics and abbacies. ,ysurers who had 
lent money to tflb/sovereign, receiv'ed compensation by,J:he 
bestowal of the dignities in question*; the worst of men thus 
came into possession of spiritual offices. There could be no 
question f|iat the clergy o8ght to have been, chosen* by the 
religious comitllinity, and thqye were always infiueutiaf pi r 
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sons wh5 had the*right of electing them; but the kiijg com¬ 
pelled them to yield to his orders. Nor did the Papal dig¬ 
nity fare any better. Through a long course of years the 
Counts of Tusculum near Rome conferred it on members of 
their own family, or on persons to wliom tljey had sold it for 
large sums of money. The state-of things became at last so 
intolerable, that laymen as well as ecclesiastics of energetic 
character oppo»td its con-tinuance. Tl'C Emperor Henry Hi. 
put an end to thetstrife of factious, by nominating the Popes 
himself, and supporting them by his authority in defiance of 
the opposi*lion of tlie Roman nobility. Pope Nicholas II. 
decided tliat the Popes should be'chosen by the Cai-dinals; 
but as the latter partly belonged to dominant families, simi¬ 
lar contests of factions continued to accompany their ^ji[Jtion. 
Gregory VII. ^already famous as Cardinal IlildeOTand) 
sought to secure the independence of the chnreh in this 
frightful condition of things, by two measures especially. 
First, he cnfoi’ced the celibani/ of the clergjj. Prom the ear¬ 
liest tfiraes, it must be observedt tlie opinion had prevailed 
that it was commendable and desirable for the clergy to re¬ 
main unmarried.' Vet the annalists and chroniclers inform 
ns that this requirement was but fudilic^cntly complied with. 
Nicholas II. had i)ulced pronounced the married clergy to be 
a new sect; but Gregory VII. proceeded to enforce the re¬ 
striction with extraordinary energy, excommunicating all the 
married clergy and all laymen who should hear mass wh.en 
tl\^y officiated. In this way the ecclesiastical body w^s shut 
up within itself and excluded from the morjilitj of the State. 
—His second measure was directed against i.e. the 
sale of or arbitrary apj)oiutmcut to bishopric§''^aud to ‘the 
Paijal See its<?if. Ecclesiastical offices were thenceforth to 
be filled by the clergy, whq, were capable ,o^ administering 
them; an arrangement which necessarily brought the eccle-* 
s*.a*'fjcal body into violent collision wp.h secular seigneurs. 

These were the two grand ‘mcasurfs by which Gregoi^' 
])urpo8ed to emancipate‘the Church from its condition of de¬ 
pendence and exposure tb secular violenVe^' But Gregory 
mafie still further denfands on the sociHar power. The 
transference of benefices to a new'incumbent was to receive 
validity simply in virtue of his ordination by his Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal superior, and thepPopo was to have excluaw’fe control over 
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the vast property of the ecclesiastical cpmmiimty. Tho 
Church as a divinely constituted power, laid claim tp supre¬ 
macy over secular authority,—founding that dlaim on the 
abstract^rinciple that the .Dmne is superior to the Secular, 
The Emperor at hi« coronation—a ceremony which only the 
I’opo could perform—was obliged to promise upon oath that 
lie would always be obedient tt) the Pope and the Church.' 
Whole countries and states, such as Naples,, Portugal, Eng¬ 
land and Ireland came into a formal rchitijih of vassalage to 
the Papal chair. 

Thus the Church attained an .independent posrition : the 
Bishops convoked synods in the various countries, and nn 
these convocations the clergy found a permanent centre of 
unity and support. In this way the Church attained tho 
most iniluential position in secular alFairs. It* arrogated to 
itself the award of princely crowns, and asslimed the part of 
mediator between sovereign powers in war and peace. The 
contingencies which particularly favoured such intervcntioTis 
on the part of the Church were the marriages of princas. It • 
frequently happened tliat princes wished to be divorced from 
their wives ; but for such a step they needed the permission 
of the Church. The latter did not let slip the opportunity 
of insisting upon the fulfilment of demands that might have 
been otherwise urged in vain, and thence advanced till it bad 
obtained universal influence. In the chaotic state of 
the* community generally, the intervention of the authority 
of the'Church was felt as a necessity. By the introduction 
of the “ Truce of God,” feuds and private revenge were sfls- 
pended Wr at |cSst certain days in the weck,*or even for en¬ 
tire weeks ,Nind tho Church maintained this armistices by 
the use of all its ghostly appliances of cxe#mmunication, 
interdict and otlmr threats and pdnaltidb. The secular pew^ 
•sessions of the*Cnurch brought a however jnto a relation to 
other secufltr princes and lords, which was alien to j^s 
i?roper nature; it con^itutedta formidable secular ptWf^Tui 
contraposition to them, and thug foianed in tho first instance 
a centre of oppfl^jj^on against violence amf arbitrary wrong. 
It wdthstood espefially the attacks jupon the ecclesiaseical 
foundations—the secular lordships of the Bishops; and on 
occasion opposition on 4he part of vassals to the violence 
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mid capviee of prince's/ the former had the support of the Pope, 
lint in these proceedings the Church brought to bear agaiiiMt 
tippoiieiits only a iorce and arbitrary resolve of the same 
kind as their own, and mixed up its secular interest'with its 
interest as an ecclesiastfcal, i.e, a divinely- substantial power. 
tSovcreigns and peoples were by no moans incapable of dis¬ 
criminating betweeu the two,"or of recognizing the ivorldly 
aims that wore ?|Ot to intrude as motives for ecclesiastical 
intervention. Thry therefore stood by the Churcli as far 
as they deemed it their interest to do so; otherwise they 
sliewed no great dread of excommunication or other ghostly 
tetrors. Italy was the country wlicre the authority of tlie 
Popes was least respected ; and the worst usage they tixperi- 
cnced was from the Homans themselves. Thus what the 
i\)])es acquired in point of land and wealth and direct 
sovereignty, they lost in influence and consideration. 


i.Wo have thou to probe to its depths the spiritual elemtmt in 
tlie Church,—the form of its power. Tlie essonoc of the 
Christian principle has already been unfolded ; it is the prin¬ 
ciple of Mediation. Man realizes his Sj)iritual essence only 
when he conquers the Natural that attaches to him. This 


conquest is possible only on tho supposition'tliat the human 
and tlie divine nature are essentially ouc, and that Man, so 
far as he is Spirit, also possesses the essentiality and substan¬ 
tiality that belongs to the idea of Deity. Tho condition of the 
mediation ill question is the consciousuess of this unity; and 
t lu! iutuition of this unity wfts given to man in Christ/^ The 
object to be attained is therefore, that man should lay hold on 
tins consciousuess, and that it sliould be co'iTfJmutliy excited 
in him. This was the design of tlie Mass: in thc/Jos# Christ is 
set forth as actually present: the piece of bread consecrated 
Dy the priest "is tlie present God, subjectei), to Imman con¬ 
templation and ever aud anon oliered tip. Ono fesiture of this 
r UDQ ^sontation is correct, inasmuch as tjie sacritic^'ol Christ is 
here 'regarded as an actual and eternal transaction, "Chris-j 
being .not a mere sensueus mid single, hut a completely uni¬ 
versal, i.e. divine tfidividMim; but on thofcedier hand it in¬ 


vokes tlie error of isolating the sensuotis phase; for the 
Host is adored eyeu apart from its being partaken of by the 
faithful, and the presence of Christ is not exclu8ivi||liy limited 
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mental vision and Spirit. Justly therefor^ did the Lutberau 
Reformation make this dogma an especial object of attack. 
Luther proclaimed the great doctrine that the .Host' had 
spiritual value and Christ was received only on the condition 
of faith in him ;,jfpart Irom this, tho Host, he affirmed, was 
a mere external thing, possessed of no greater value than 
any other thing. But the Cfatholic falls down before the 
Host; and thus the merely outward has saifctity ascribed to 
it.' The Holy as a mere thing’has tlioAjharacter of exter¬ 
nality ; thus it is capable of being taken possession of by 
another to my exclusion : it may come into an mien liayd, 
since tho process of appropriating it is not one that takes 
place in Spirit, but is conditioned by its .quality as an ex- 
ternal object [Dingheit]. The highest of humau blessings 
is in the hands of others. Here arises ij)SO facto a separa¬ 
tion between those who possess this blessing and those who 
have to receive it from others—-betw'een the Clergy and tiie 
Laity. The laity as'such are alien to tho Divine. This is 
tho absolute schism in whk;h the Church in the ]5[iddle 
Ages was involved; it arose from the rfcognition of the 
Holy as something external. The clergy imposed certain 
conditions, to which the hfity must conform if they would b(i 
partakers of the Hoi)'. The entire development of doctrine, 
spiritual insight and tho knowledge of divine things, belonged 
exclusively to the Churcli: it has to ordain, and the laity have 
simply to believe : obedience is their duty—the obedience of 
faith, ^fithout insight on their part. This position of things 
rendered faith quitter of external legislatiop, and resulted 
in compi^l^ion Ipid tho sfake. , 

The geneftriity of men are thus cut off from the Church; 
and on the sUrne principle they are severed f?om the HoJ^ 
in every forrh. , Ifor on the sjime, principle as lhat by w'bich 
•the clergv are the medium between man on tho one hand and 
God and unnst on the ^ther hand, the layman cannot d«Jk1!Jy“ 
af>ply to the Divine Bging in his prayers, but only through 
mediators—human beings who condlliate^^od for him, the 
Dead, the Perfe^j//S!aiw#.v. Thus Sriginated tho adoration 
of the Saints, ami with it that con^tlomerate of fables and 
falsities with which the Saints arid their biographies have 
been invef|tcd. In the EaSt the .worship of ijnages had early 
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become popular, ai'ld after a lengthened struggle had triumph¬ 
antly established itself:—an image, a picture, though sen¬ 
suous, still appeals rather to the imagination; but th^ coarser 
natures of the West desired something more immediate as the 
object of their contemplation, and thus ai'ose tho worship of 
relics. The consequence was aibrmal resurrection of the dead 
in the medimval period; every pious Christian wished to be in 
possession of sudi sacred earthly remains. Among the Saiqis* 
the chief object of adoration was the Virfjin Mary.' She is 
certainly the beautiful concept of pure love—a mother's love; 

■ but Spirit and Thought stand higher than evcji this; and in 
the worship of this conception that of God in Sjjirit was lost, 
and Christ himself was set aside. The eleuiont of media¬ 
tion bctween«God and m.anwas thus approhendod and held 
as somethiug external. Thus through the perversion of 
tho principle of Freedom, absolute Slavery became the es¬ 
tablished law. Tho other aspects and relations of the 
^ spiritual life of Europe during .this period flow from this 
principle. Knowledge, comprehension of religious doctrine, 
is something of which Spirit is judged incapable; it is the 
exclusive possession of a class, which has to determine the 
True. For man may not presume to stand in a direct rela¬ 
tion to God; so that, as we said before, if he would apply 
to Him, he needs a mediator—a Saint. This view imports 
the denial of the essential unity of the Divine and - Human; 
'since man, as such, is declared incapable of recognizing. the 
Bovine and of approaching thereto. And while humfniity is 
thus separated from the Supreme Good, inj^hange of heart, 
as puch, is insisted upon,—for this would si^^pose that the 
unity of the- Divine and the Human is to be fb'und in man 
'nmself, —but the terrors of Hell are exhibited to man in the 
most terrible colours, to inducq him to escape from them, not 
by moral amendment, but in virtue of sometljiqg external' 
“ means ofyrace." These, hoirever, are an arcanmn 
to the laity; another—the ‘ CoVvfessor,! must furnish him wifn 
them. The indixidual ftas to confess—is bound to expose all 
th^ particulars of his life and conduct N <i ’the view of the 
Confessor—and then is Wormed what cOui'se he has to pursue 
to attain spiritual safety. Thus tho Church took the place 
of Conscience .* jt put men in leahing strings lik^, children, 
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and told them tliat man could not be free'd from the torments 
wliieh his sins had merited,, by any amendment of his own 
moral (jonditiou, but by oui.ward actions, opera operata — 
actions whicli were not the promptinffs of his own good-will', 
but performed by command of the ministers, of the church ; 
e.g. hearing mass, doing penaiice, going through a certain 
number of prayers, undertaking pilgrimages,—actions which 
rfre unspiritual, stupefy the soul, and wijioh'are not only mere 
external ceremonies, but are such as can lie even vicariously 
performed. The supererogatory w orks ascribed te tlve saints, 
could be purchased, and the spiritual advantage which they 
merited, secured to the purchaser. Tims was produced art 
utter derangement of all that is recognized as good and 
moral in the Christian*Church : oijly external* requirements 
are insisted upon, and these can be .complied with in a 
merely external way. A condition the very reverse of ITree- 
(Iqm is intruded into the principle of Freedom itself. • 
With this perversion is connected the absolute sepiyation, 
of the spiritual from the seAilar principle generally. There 
are two Divine Kingdoms,—the intellectual in the heart and 
cognitive faculty, and tl^e socially ethical whoso element 
and sphere is secidar existence. It is science alone that can 
comprehend the kingdom of God and the socially Moral 
world as one Idea, and that reedgnizes the fact that the 
course of Time has witnessed a process ever tending to tlu» 
realization of this unity. Dut Tiety [or Itcligious Feeling]’ 
as sucll, has nothing to do with the Secular : it may nuAe 
its appc^ance,*«i that, sphere on a mission of mercy,* but 
this stops sJjoiX of a strict socially ethical connection with 
it—does iioT,come up to the idea of Frecdqpi. Religious 
Feeling is extraneous to History, and has no History; fci-j 
History is rather* the FJmpir^ of •Synrit recognizing itself in 
* its Freedom, as the economy of social morality 

[sittliches Reich] in tins State^. In the Middle 
embodying of the Divine in actual life was wanting; the an¬ 
tithesis w^as not ^rmonized. Sopial morality wras repre¬ 
sented as wortmlfs, and that in its three most essential 
particulars. * * 

One phase of social morality is that connected with Love 
—with tbjj enurtious called forth in the marriage relation. 
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Tt is not proper to'say that Celibacy is contrary to .Ifature, 
but that it is adverse to Soc^l Morality [Sittliclikeit.] 
Marriage was indeed reckoned by the Church among the 
Sacraments; but notwithstanding the position tlius assigned 
it, it was degraded, inasmuch as celibacy wa? reckoned as the 
more boly state. A second point of social morality is pre¬ 
sented in ActivUij —the work man has to perform for his sub- 
sistence/ His dignity consists in his depending entirely oh 
Jiis diligence, conduct, and intelligence, for tlie supply of his 
■wants. In'dircct contravention of this principle, I^aupirisin, 
laziness, inactivity, was regarded as nobler: and the Immoral 
thus received the stamp of consecration. A third point of 
morality is, that obedience be rendered to the Moral and 
national, as ' an obedience to laws Vhicli I recognize as 
just; that it be hot that blind and unconditional compliance 
which does not know what it is doing, and whose course of 
adciou is a more groping about without clear consciousness 
. or int/'lligencc. But it was exactly this lattcir kind of obe¬ 
dience that passed for the moafpleasing to God; a doctrine 
that exalts the obedience of Slavery, imposed by the arbitrary 
will of the Qhurch, above the true obedience of Freedom. 

In this way the three vows of Chastity, Poverty, and 
Obedience turned out the very opposite of w^hat they assumed 
to be, and in them a.11 social morality was degraded. The 
Church was no longer a spiritual pqWer, but an ecclesiastical 
one; and the relation vvhicb the secular world sustained to 
if’'was unspiritual, automatic, and destitute of .inde|Jeudent 
insight and corndctioii. As the consequent^of ti'i«, -wo see 
everywhere vice, utter absence of respect j3or, conscience, 
shamelessnesif and a distracted state of thingsi of vvhich the 
-Satire history of the period is the picture in detail. 

According to the above, the Church of *tho Middle Ages 
exhibits itself as a manifold Self-contradiction. Subjec- 

tive'^ivit, although testifying of the'Absolute, is at the same 
t\mG Imited and definitely existing ’ Spirit, as Intelligenbe 
and Will. Its Ir/Eitatiop begins in its taking up this dis¬ 
tinctive position, and here* consentaneouslP/'begins its contra¬ 
dictory and self-alienated phase.; for that intelligence and 
will are not imbued with the Truth, which appears in rela¬ 
tion to them as’something [posited tA This 
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externality of the Absolute Object of comprehension affects 
the consciousness’ thus: —that the Absolute Object presents 
itself a^s a merely sensuous, external thing—common out¬ 
ward existence—and yet claims to be Absolute: in the 
medife^’lll \ iew of things this ab.solute demand is made upon 
Spirit. The s('eond fonn of the contradiction in question 
has to do with the relation wfiich the Church itself sustains. 


The true Spirit exists in man—is Jiis Spirtt; and the indi¬ 
vidual gives hims('lf the certainty of lhi:< identity with the 
Absolute, in. worship,—the'Church sustaining merely the 
relation of a teacher iurd directress of this worship. But 
here, on tlie contrary, we have an ecclesiastical body, likp 
the iJraluiiins in India, in possession of the Truth,—not 
indeed by birth, but in virtue of knowledge^ teaebing and 
training,—yet with the proviso that this ^loiio is not suffi- 
cieut, ail external* fonn, an unspiritual title being judged 
essential to actual posses'sion. This outward form is Ojrdi- 
nation, whose nature is such that the couseeration imparted 
inheres essentially like a suiisuous quality in the indti'idual,’ 
■svhatevcr be the character of his soul—bo^hc irreligious, im¬ 
moral, or absolutely ignorant. The third kind of contradie- 
tiSn is the Cluirch itself, in its acquisition as an outivard 
existence, of possessions and an enormous property—a state 
of things which, since that Church despises or professes to 
despise riches, is none other than a Lie. 

And w'o found the State, during the medimval period, 
simiiafly involved in contradictions. We spoke above# of 
an imuejjal riijco recognized as standing by^ the side of the 
Church aii^c^ibtituting its secular arm. But the power 
thus acltu^lcdged is invalidated by the fact that the impe¬ 
rial dignity ui question is an empty tifle, regarded bv_ 
the Emperor himself or by Jhosp who wish to make him tlio 
iustrurngp^xf their ambitious views, as conferring solid au¬ 
thority on its posscssiir; for passion and physical 
^ume an imlependentipositioA, and own no siibjectiou to that 
‘merely abstract couception. But sffcondhj^ the bond of union 
which holds th^^ediaaval State together, and which we call - 
Fidelity, is left to'tlaa arbitrary choifce of men’s disposition 
[Cr.emutbJ which recognizes no objective duties. Conse¬ 
quently, ,^ftbis Fidelity is ^he most unfaithful thing possible. 
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Grermau Honour in the Middle Agca has Ijecomc a 'proverb: 
but examined more closely as History exhibits it we liud it 
a veritable Punica fides or Ormca jides ; for the princes and 
vassals of the Emperor are true and honourable only,to theii 
sellisli aims, individual advantage and passions, but utterly 
untrue to the Empire aud the^Emperor; because in “ Fide¬ 
lity” in the abstract, their subjective caprice receives a 
sanction, and the State is not organized as a moral totality. 
A third contl’adiction presents itself in the character of in¬ 
dividuals, exhibiting, as they do on the one hand, piety- 
religious devotion, the most beautiful in outw'ard aspect, 
and springing from the very depths of sincerity—aud on the, 
other hand a barbarous deficiency in point of intelligence 
and will. We find an acquaintance with abstract Truth, 

. and yet the most'uncultured, the rudest ideas of the Secu¬ 
lar and the Spiritual: a truculent delirium of passion 
and yet a Christian sanctity wdiich renounces all that is 
^worldly, and devotes itself entirely to holiness. So self- 
contradictory, so deceptive is this mediaeval period ; and the 
polemical zeal ivith which its excellence is contended for, is 
one of the absurdities of our times. Primitive barbarism, 
rudeness of manners, aud childish fancy are not revolting ; 
they simply excite our pity. But the highest purity of soul 
defiled by the- most hoiyible barbarity; the Truth, of which 
a knowledge has been acquired, degraded to a mere tool by 
falsehood’ aud self-seeking; that which is most irra,t:onal, 
coai*so and vile, established and strengthened by the religious 
sentiment,—thisuis the most disgusting andS.'(woltj...g a]jec- 
tacl®. that was ever witnessed, and ‘which oriy^jVhilosophy' 
can comprcheijd and so justify. For such an antithesis 
-st:i.M?t arise in man’^s eonsciousuess of the Holy, while this 
consciousness still remains priniildve and imrfietliate; and the 
profounder the truth to which Spirit comes inte'rai'-implicit 
•'WiSfe*, »rwhile it lias not yet becoftie aware of its own 
presence in that profound truth,—so mfich the* more alien is 
it to itself in this its unknown form : butvonly as,the result 
of this .alienation does it attain its true haRnonization. 

We have then contemplated the Church as the reaction of 
the •Spiritual against,the secular lifq_of the time; bu^ this re¬ 
action is so conditioned, that it only subjects^o itiielf that 
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Dgiliiist which it reacts,—docs not reform it. While the 
Spiritual, repudiating its proper sphere of action, has been 
acquiring secular jjower, a secular sovereignty has also con¬ 
solidated itself an(^ attained a systematic development—the 
Feudal Si/stem. ?\,s through their isolation, men are reduced 
to a dependence on their individual power and might, every 
point in the world on which a human being ^can maintain his 
ground becomes an energetic one. While tlie Individual still 
remains destitute of the defence of laws *and is protected 
only by his own exertion, life, activity and excitement every¬ 
where manifest themselves. As men are certain of eternal 
salvation through the instrumentality of the Church, and to 
this end are bound to obey it only in its spiritual require¬ 
ments, their ardour in the pursuit of w'orldSy enjoyment 
increases, on the other hand, in inverse pfoportion to their 
fear of its producing any detriment to their spiritual weal; 
for the Church bestows indulgences, when required, for dj)- 
pressive, violent and vicious actions of all kinds. », 

The period from the eleventh to the thirteenth century 
witnessed the rise of an impulse which developed itself in 
various forms. • The inhabitants of various districts be¬ 
gan to build enormous churches—Cathedrals, erected to 
contain the whole community. • Architecture is always the 
first art, forming the inorganic phase, the domiciliation of 
the divinity; not till this is accomplished does Art attempt 
to exhibit, to the worshippers the divinity himself—the 
Objective. Maritime commerce was earned on with vigour 
by the eitics oifuhe Italian, Spanish, and Flemish coastsi and 
this stiraulalpdVhe productive industry of their citizens^ at 
home. The ^Sciences began in some degree t# revive: the 
Scholastic Hiilosophy was in its glory*.. Schools for tino 
• study of law w'brd founded a# BeSogna and other places, as 
also for tltat^f medicine. It is on the rise and growing ip- 
pprtance of the Towift, that |ill these creations d(^ffiff(d as 
their main condition ; h favourite sqbject of historical treat¬ 
ment in modem^irwjs. And the risa of suel! communities was 
greatly desideratecl ^or the Towns, like the Church, present 
themselves as reactions against feudiu violence—as the ear¬ 
liest le^aJjjy and regularly constituted power. Mention has 
already been jnjjfl® of the fact that the possessors of power 
compelled others to put themselves under their protection 
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Such centres of safety were castles [Burgen], churches and 
monasteries, round which were collected those who needed 
protection. These now became burghers [Burger], and 
entered into a clicntal relation to the lords of such castles or 
to monastic bodies. Thus a firmly established community 
was formed in many places. Many cities and fortified places 
[CastcUc] still existed in Italy, in the South of France, and 
in Germany on the Bhine, which dated their existence from 
the ancient Romaii times, and whicli originally possessed 
municipal rights, but ’subsequently lost them under the rule 
of ^feudal governors [Vogte]. The citizens like their rural 
neighbours had been reduced to vassalage. 

The principle of free possession however began to develop 
itself from thfc protective relation of feudal protection ; i.e. 
freedom originated in its direct contrary, I’ho feudal lords 
or great barons enjoyfid, properly speaking, no free or ab¬ 
solute possession, any more than their dependents; they 
, had qplimited power over the latter, but at the same time 
they also were vassals of prineds higher and mightier than 
• themselves, and to whom they were undpr engagements— 
which, it must be confessed, they ^lid not fulfil except under 
compulsion. The ancient Germans had known of none 
other than free possession; but this principle had been 
perverted into its complete opposite, and now for the 
first time wo behold tne few feeble commencements ofc 
a reviving sense of freedom. Individuals brought into,closer 
relation by the soil'Which they cultivated, formed * among 
themselves a kind of union, confederatiOTiy or ocf'juratio. 
They agreed to be and to perform on their hwn/bebalf that 
' which they had previously been and performed ,'n the service 
W'of their feudal lord -alone. Their first united undertaking 
was the erection ' of a tcweni in ij'hich a* bell >va8 sus-, 
landed: the ringing of the bell was a signal general 

TSftdwweus, and the ob’ect pf the Hinion thus appointed 
M'as the formation of a kind of miliria. This is followed 
by the institution of' ^ municipal governjpent, consisting 
of magistrates, -jurors, consuls, and th^stablishment of a 
common treasury, th'e imposition of taxes, tolls, &c. 
Trenches are dug and walls bmlt for the cpjinmbn de¬ 
fence, and thetj citizens are forbidden to eyect fortresses 
for themselves individually. Tn such, a com^munity, hand!* 
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crafts, as distinguished from agriculture, find their proper 
home. Artizans necessarily soon attained a superior po¬ 
sition to that of the tillers of the ground, for the latter 
were forcibly driven to work; the former displayed activity 
really their owfi, and a corresponding diligence and in¬ 
terest in the results of thetr labours. Formerly artizans 
had been obliged to get permission from •their liege lords 
to sell their work, and thus earn somefthijig for thepiselves : 
they were obliged to pay them a certain sum for this 
privilege of market, besides contributing a portibn of their 
gains to the baronial exchequer. Those who had houses 
of their own w'ere obliged to pay a considerable quit- 
rent for them \ on all that was imported qpd exported, 
the nobility imposed large tolls, and for the security 
aftbrded to travellers they exacted safe-conduct money. 
When at a later date these communities became stronger, 
all such feudal rights were ijurchased from the nobles, 
or the cession of them cotijpulsorily extorted: by dtJgrecs 
the towns secured an independent jurisdiction and like¬ 
wise freed themselves from all taxes, tolls’and rents. The 
burden which continued •the longest was tlie obligation 
the towns were under to make provision for the Emperor 
and his w'hole retinue during his stay within their pre-, 
cincts, as also for seigneurs of inferior rank under the 
same circumstances. The trading class subsequently di¬ 
vided itgelf into guilds, to each of which were attached pai^ 
tlculor rigid s and obligations. The fiictions to which 
episbopai electi&iis and t)ther contingencies ^ave rise, very 
often proinatec'^ the attainment by the towns of the rights 
above-nientioiKjd. As it would not unfrequtntly happen 
that t\ro riwil bishops were elected to’the same see, eadfi 
4 )no sought to‘draw the .citizens into his own interest, 
by granting ■'iliem privileges and freeing them frqin b.i'jr. 
desiB. Subsequently afose many feuds with the mergj^ 
the bishops and abboth. In some towns they maintained 
their position assl^rds of the, munieipalitj^; in others the 
citizens got the ujpqjt* hand, and oly)ained their freedom. 
I'hus, e.g. Cologne threw off the yoke of its bishop; May- 
enco on thefother hand remained subject. By degrees cities 
grew to be indejpendent republics: fir|t and foremost in 

•2 D 
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Italy, then in the Netherlands, Germany, and France. 
They soon come to occupy a ,peculiar position with re¬ 
spect to the nobility. The latter united itself with the 
corporations of the towns, and constitutejd as e.g. in Berne, 
a particular guild. It soon assumed fecial powers in 
the corporations of the towns and attained a dominant 
position; but .the citizens resisted the usurpati(;^iand 
secured the government to themselves, iphe rich 
(populds crassus; now excluded the nobility from&wer. 
But in th® same way as the party of the nobility '^fcdivi- 
ded into factions—espexjially those of Ghibellines andPomclfs, 
of which the former favoured the Emperor, the .jig||jgr. the 
Pope—that of the citizens also was rout in sutfflH^^ in¬ 
testine strifiS. The victorious faction was accuMlmM^to 
exclude its vafiquished opponents from po#J|^^”^he 
patrician nobility which supplanted the foudaVjalnstderacy, 
dbprived the common people of all share in the conduct of 
the estate, and thus proved itself no less oppressive than 
the original noblesse. The history of the CfJljes presents 
us with a continual change of constitutions^ according as 
one party among the citizens or ^he other—this faction or 
that, got the upper hand. Originally a select body of citizens 
chose the magistrates; but as in such elections the victorious 
faction always had the greatest inlluence, no other means of 
securing impartial functionaries was left, but the election of 
foreigners to the office of judge and podesta. It also fre¬ 
quently happened that thd cities chose foreign princes as 
supreme seigiKurs, and entrusted «.thein with i\M^ignoria. 
But all these arrangements were only of sh«4't jMutiuuance ; 
the princes fsoon misused their sovereignty to promote 
their own ambitious designs and to gratify their passions, 
and in a few years were unc* mono depVited of tneir 8 U 7 
nremacy. — Thus the history of these citiqi® piresents on 
iire*Uti 6 > hand, in individual charactfcrs marked by the mpst 
terrible or the most^ admirable features, an astonishingly 
interesting picture; 90 the other hand* it rppols us by 
asBuraing, as it unavoidably does, the^^ect of mere chro¬ 
nicles. In contemplating the restless a»' . ever-varying im¬ 
pulses that agitate the very h^art of chese cit^s and the 
continual struggles of factious, we are astpnished to see 
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on the other side industry—commerce by land and sea- 
in the highest degree prosperous. It is the samp principle 
of lively vigour, which, nourished by the internal excitement 
in question, produces this phenomenon. 

We have contemplated the Church, which extended its 
power over all the sovereignties of the time, and the Cities, 
'v\;hcre a social organization on a basis of Mght was first re¬ 
suscitated, as powers reacting agaiust tlie swthority of princes 
and feudal lords. Agaiust these two rising pmvers, there 
followed a reactionary movement of princely authority ; the 
Emperor now enters on a struggle with the Pope and the 
cities. The Emperor is recognized as the apex of Cfiristian, 
i.e. secular power, the Pope on the other ha*id as that of 
Ecclesiastical power, which had now howcYcr become as de¬ 
cidedly a secular dominion. In theory, it was not disputed 
that the lioman Emperor was the Head of Christendom,.- 


that he possessed the dominium mundi ,—that since all Chris¬ 
tian states belonged to the* Homan Empire, their princes 
owed him allegiance in' all reasonable and qquitable require¬ 
ments. However satisfied the emperors themselves might be 
of the validity of this claim* they had too^much good sense to 
attempt seiiously to enforce it: but the emjity title of Boman 
Emperor was a sufficient inducement to them to exert 
themselves to the utmost to acquire and maintain it in Italy. 
The Othos especially cherished the idea of the continuation 
of the Boman empire, and were ever and anon summoning- 
the German princes to join them in an expedition to Borne 
with a yfew to coronation there ;—an undertaking in wh^h 
they were'ollen’tleserted by them and had to undergo the 
shame of a retreat. Equal disappointment waf cxperienc^l 
by those ItaK^s yvho hoped for deliverance at the hands of 
4.he Emperor Som the hchloSracy that domineered over the 
cities, or Trmli the vidence of the feudal nobilit)ik'?p- the 
ccitntry at largq. Thejltalian •princes w'ho had invoked the 
presence of the Emperor and had prortiised,Vim aid in assert¬ 
ing his claims, back and left'him in the lurch; ayd 
those who had prei^ously expected sidvation for their coun¬ 
try, then broke out into bitter complaints that their beau¬ 
tiful counWy was devastated by barbarians,.their superior 
civilization troddsn under foot, and that right and liberty, 
deserted by the Emneror, ntust also perish. Especially 

• • . 2 2) 2 * 
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touching and deep are the lamentations and reproaches Yrhicb 
Dante addresses to the Emperors. 

The second complication with It.aly was that struggle which 
contemporaneously with the former was s^ustained chiefly by 
the great Swabians—the' bouse of Ilohenst^ufen —and whose 
object was to bring back tbo< secular power of the Church, 
which had becoeno independent, to its original dependence 
on the state. The I'apal See was also a-secular power arid 
sovereignty, and the Emperor asserted the superior preroga¬ 
tive of chobsing the Pope and investing him with his secular 
sovereignty, it w^as these rights of the^State for which the 
Emperors contended. But to that secular power which they 
withstood, they were at the same time subject, in'virtue of • 
its spiritual pi’etensioris : thus the contest was an intermin¬ 
able contradiction. Contradictory as the varying phases of 
ih^ contest, in w'hieh reconciliation was over alternating with 
renewed hostilities, was also the instrumentality employed 
’ in thff struggle. For tlie power with which the Emperors 
made head against their enemy—the princes, their servants 
and subjects, wcFe divided in their own minds, inasmuch as 
they were bound by the strongoet ties of allegiance to the 
Emperor and to his*enemy at one and the same time. The 
chief interest of the princes lay in that very assumption of 
independence in reference to the State, against which on 
the part of the Papal See the Emperor w'as contending ; so 
that they were willing to stand by the Emperor in cases where 
the empty dignity of the imperial crown was impugned, or on 
some particulaf' occasions,— e.g. in contest'*ith cities, 

—but abandoned him when he aimed at su^lop^ly asserting 
'his anthoritjoagainst the secular power of the clergy, or 
agkinst other princes. 

As, on the one hand, tne fllerman enipdl^rs sought to^ 
uiTcalizQ their title in Italy, so, on the other handii;* Italy bad its 
politicaTcentre in Germany. ^ The illterest of the two coi^- 
tries were thus linked together, and ‘neither could gain pwi- 
tical consolidatidil within itself. In tli^ brilliant period of 
thb Kohenstaufen dyi^ty, individual^ commanding cha¬ 
racter sustained the dignity of the throne;—sovereigns like 
Frederick Barbaro38a,\in whom -the imperial ppwer mani¬ 
fested itself in Its Meat^st majesty, and who by his personal 
q<iulities suGceedea in attaching the subject princes to hir 
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interests. Tet brilliant as the history o? the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty may appear, and stirring as might have been the 
contest with the Church, the former presents oh the whole 
nothing more than the tragedy of this house itself, and the 
latter had no important result in the sphere of Spirit. The 
cities were indeed compelled to acknowledge the imperial 
authority, and their deputies swore to observe the decisions 
«f the !]^ncalian Diet; but they kept thc4r word no longer 
than they were compelled to do so. ^iKjir sense df obliga¬ 
tion depended exclusively on the direct consciousness of a- 
superior power ready to enforce it. It is said tlmt when.the 
Emperor Frederick I. asked the deputies of the cities wliether 
they had not sworn to the conditions of peace, tliey answer¬ 
ed: “ Tes, but not that we would observe them.” The re¬ 
sult was that Frederick I. at the Peace of,Constance (1183) , 
was obliged to concede to them a virtual independence; al¬ 
though he appended the stipulation, that in this conces^ou 
their feudal obligations to the German Empire were under¬ 
stood to be reserved. The contest between the Etd^erors* 
and the Po'pea regarding investitures was settled at the close 
of 1122 by Henry V. and Pope C.alixtus II, on these terms: 
the Emperor was to invest with the sceptre; the Pope with 
the ring and crosier; the chapter were to elect the Bishops 
in the presence of the Emperor or of imperial commissioners; 
then the Emperor was to invest the Bishop as a secular feu¬ 
datory with the temporalia,. while the ecclesiastical investiture 
wasn»erved for the Pope. Thus the protracted eontsst 
between the ^ular and spiritual powers was at length set 
at restf. 


CHAPTER II. 

•THE CRUSADES. 

• • • •• 

The Church ^ ined the victory m the struggle referre^^ to 
in the previous effapter; and in this*way secured as decided 
a supremacy in Germany, as she did in the other states of 
Europe by a calmer proOTSs. She made hgrself mistress of 
all the reiationf of life, and of science and art; and she was 
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the permanent repository of spiritual treasures. Tet not¬ 
withstanding this full and complete development of ecclesias¬ 
tical life, we find a deficiency and consequent craving mani¬ 
festing itself in Christendom, and which drove it out of itself. 
To understand this want, we must revert J:o the nature of 
the Christian religion itself, and particularly to that aspect 
♦f it by which it has a footing in the Present in the con- 
jciousness of its Notaries. 

The objective doatrihcs of Christianity had been already so 
firmly settled by the Councils of the Church, that neither 
the, medimval nor any other philosophy could develope them 
further, except in the way of exalting them intellectually, so 
that they might be satisfiictory as presenting the form of 
Thought. And one essential point in this doctrine was the 
c recognition of the Divine Nature as not in any sense an 
other-world existence [ein Jenseits], but as in unity with 
Human Nature in the Present and Actual. Hut this Presence 
I is at the same time exclusively Spiritual Presence. Christ 
as a particular human personality has left the world; his 
temporal existencp is only a past one— i.e., it exists only in 
mental conception. And since the Divine existence on earth 
is essentially of a spiritual charaetdr, it cannot appear in the 
form of a Dalai-Lama. The Pope, however high his position 
as Head of Christendom and Vicar of Christ, calls himself 
only the Servant of Servants. How then did the Church 
realize Christ as a definite and present existence ? The prin¬ 
cipal form of this realization was, as remarked abov^, the 
Holy Supper, iq the form it presented as the JMass: in this 
thOjLife, Suffering, and Death of the actmal Ct>ri^t was 
verily present, as an eternal and daily re^atdcl sacrifice. 
Cl^fist appears as a* definite and present existence in a 
sensuous form as the Host^ con^sccrated by tl\c Priest; so 
far ail is satisfactory: that is to say,' it is the Cl\prch, the ' 
•Spirit aS/^hrist, that attains in this oi^nance d/reet and full 
assurance. But the most prominent ^.feature in this saertP* 
ment is, that tho» process by which Dei^ is manifested, is 
conditioned by the limifations of parti^aiSrity—that the 
Host, this Thing, is Mt up to be adoi^d as God. Tlie 
Church then might have been able to content itself with this 
sensuous presen^ of Deity; I’ut ‘When it is oncS granted 
that God exists in external phenomenal pn^sence, this ex- 
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ternal manifestation immediately become^ Infinitely varied; 
for the need of this presence ia infinite. Thus innumerable 
instances will occur in the experience of the Church, in 
which Christ has appeared to one and another, iii various 
places; and still ijore frequently his divine ]\Iother, who^os 
standing nearer to humanity, is a second mediator between 
the Mediator and man (the miracle-working images of the 
l^irgin are in their way Hosts, since they supply a benign 
and gracious presence of God). In «11^places, therefore, 
there will occur manifestations of the Heavenly, in specially 
gracious appearances, the stigmata of Christ’s Pn^sion, &c.; 
and the Divine will be realized in miracles as detached alhd 
isolated phenomena. In the period in question the Church 
presents the aspect of a workl of miracle; to the community 
of devout and pious persons natural existence has utterly 
lost its stability ajid certainty: rather, absolute certainty 
has turned against it, and the Divine ia not conceived of 
by Christendom under conditions of universality as the law 
and nature of Spirit, but rcyeals itself in isolated anvi de¬ 
tached phenomena, in which the rational form of existence 
is utterly perverted. 

In this complete development of tlie Church, we may find 
a deficiency; but what can be ielt as a want by it? What 
compels i/, in this state of jierfecfc satisfaction and enjoy¬ 
ment, to wish for something eke within the limits of its own 
principles—without apostatizing from itself? Those mira¬ 
culous ,iauiges, places, and limes, are only isolated pointy, 
momentary apnearances,—are not an embodiment of Deity, 
not of 4ue highest and absolute kind. The iWst, the supreme 
inanifestitJ^n, i.>to be found indeed in innumerable churches; 
Christ is therein transubstantiated to a presBnt and parti¬ 
cular existence:^but this itself is of a vague and genftal 
character; it is not hi& acti^fil afid very presence as particu¬ 
larized That presence has passed aw^ay, as Regards 

time ; but as spatial anfi as corbcrete in space it has aTuuudaue 

S ermanence in this particular spot, this particular village, &c. 
t is then thifc^ lAundane existence [ift* Palestine] which 
Christendom desiderates, which it i| resolved on attaining. 
Pilgrims in crowds had indeed been able to enjoy it; but 
the approtch to the hallowed localities is in the hands of the 
Infidelsy and it ^ a reproach to Chriat^ndob that the Holy 
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Places and the Sqmlchre of Christ in particular are not in 
possession of the Church. In this feeling Christendom was 
united; consequently the Crmadea were undertaken, whoso 
object was not the furtherance of anj' special int&ests on 
the part of the several states that engaged in them, but 
simply and solely the conquest of the Holy Laud. 

The West once more sallied forth in hostile array against 
the East. As in. the expedition of the G-reeks against Tray, 
BO here, the invading'hosts were entirely composed of inde¬ 
pendent feudal lords and knights; though they wore not 
united under a real individuality, as were the Greeks under 
Agamemnon or Alexander. Christendom, on the contrary, 
was engaged in an undertaking whose object was the securing 
of the definite and present existence [of Deity]—the real 
culmination oil' Individuality. This object impelled the West 
against the East^, and this is the essential interest of the 
Crusades. 

‘The first and immediate commencement of the Crasadea 
• was mado in the West itself. IN,[any thousands of Jews were 
massacred, and their property seized ; and after this terrible 
prelude Christendom began its march. The monk, Peter 
the Hermit of Amiens, led the w^ay with an immense troop 
of rabble. This host passed in the greatest disorder through 
Hungary, and robbed and plundered as they went; but their 
numbers dwindled away,and only afewroached Constantinople. 
For rational considerations wore out of the question; the mass 
o^them believed that God would be their immediate guide and 
protector. The most striking proof that enthusiasm almost 
robbed tho natibns of Europe of their senses,'^is supifiiied ’by 
theTact that at a later time troops of childreCi rafl away from 
their parents, omd went to Marseilles, there to'take ship for 
the Holy Land. Few reached it; the rest, were sold by the 
merchants to tho Saracens as slfives. ■ 

, At last, with much trouble and immense losef'moire regular 
armies Gained the desired object; fney beheld themselvts 
in possession of all the Holy Places' of note—Bethlehem, 
Gethsemane, Gol^Utha, and even the Sepulchre. In 
the*’wholo expedition,—j-^n all the acts^ofi the Christians,— 
appeared that enormous contrast (a feature characteristic of 
the age)—the transition on tho p;jrt of tho OrusKding host 
from the greatest excesses and outrages ts ^he profoundest 
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contrition and humiliation. Still dripping with the blood ot 
the slaughtered inhabitants of Jerus^em, the Christiana fell 
down on their faces at the tomb of the liedeemer, and di¬ 
rected tlieir fervent supplications to him. 

Thus did Chiu^eiidom come into tho possession of its 
highest good. Jerusalem was made a kingdom, and the 
entire feudal system was introduced there—a constitution 
vihich, in presence of the Sar.acens, was ce/tainly tho worst 
that could be adopted. Another crushd^^ in tho year 1204 
resulted in tho conquest of Constantinople and the estab¬ 
lishment of a Latin Empire there. Christendom* therefore, 
had appeased its religious craving; it could now veritably 
walk unobstructed in the footsteps of tho Saviour. Whole 
shiploads of earth were brought from the ^loly Land to 
Europe. Of Christ himself no corpore.aJ relics could bo 
obtained, for he was arisen: the Bacred Handkerchief, the 
Cross, and lastly the Sepulchre, were the most veneraljpd 
memorials. But in the Grave is found thd real point of 
retroversion; it is in the grave that all tho vanity of the ’ 
Sensuous perishes. At the Holy Sepulchre tlu) vanity of 
[the cherished] opinion passes away [the fancies by wnich 
the substance of truth haS been obscured disappear]; there 
all is seriousness. In the negation of that dejiniie and pre¬ 
sent embodiment — i.e. of the Sensuous—it is that the turning- 
point in question is found, and those words have an ap¬ 
plication : “ Thou wouldst not suffer thy Holy One to see 
corruption.” Christendom was not to find its ultimatum 
of truth in-' t|je grave. At tins sepulchre the Christian 
world ♦ecjpived a second time the response given to the 
disciples wnen they sought tho body of the Lord there: 

“ Why seek ye the living among the dead ? *Ife is not here, 
but is risen, «Tdu must not loyk for the principle of ySur 
religion in the Sensuoils, in"the grave among the dead, but 
in the living Spirit in^ yourselves. We have seen Ie3 W the 
vSst idea of the unioi} of the Einite with the Infinite was 
perverted to such a degree as that rrten loq^ed for a definite 
embodiment of t?ig ftifinito in a meib isol^ed outward ob^t 
[the Host]. ChriStaidora found thi empty Sepulchre, Dut 
not tiie union of the Secular and the Eternal; and so it lost 
the Holy^Land. It was*practically undeceived; and the 
result which it bvought back with it wa| of a negative kind: 
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viz., that the definite embodiment which it was seeking, was 
to be looked for in Subjective Consciousnesa alone, and in no 
external object; that the definite form in question, presenting 
the union of the Secular with the Eternal, is the Spiritual 
self-cognizant independence of the individual. Thus the 
world attains the conviction that man must look within him¬ 
self for that definite endiodimeht of being which is of a divine 
nature; subjectir/ity thereby receives absolute authorization, 
and claims to detpmine for itself the relation [of all that 
exists] to the Divine.* This then was the absolute result of 
the Crusadfes, and from them we may date the commencement 
of''self-reliance and spontaneous activity. The West bade 
an eternal farewell to the East at the Holy Sepulchre, and 
gained a comprehension of its own principle of subjective 
infinite Freedom. Christendom never appeared again on 
the scene of history as one body. 

Crusades of another kind, bearing somewhat the character 
of*wars with "a view to mere secular conquest, but which 
• imvokved a religious interest ali^, were the contests waged 
by Spain against the Saracens in the peninsula itself. The 
Christians had been shut up in a corner by the Arabs; but 
they gained upon their adversaries in strength, because the 
Saracens in Spain and Africa were engaged in war in 
various directions, and were divided among themselves. The 
Spaniards, united with Frank knights, undertook frequent 
expeditions against the Saracens; and in this collision of the 
Christians with the chivalry of the East—with its i^edom 
and perfect independence of soul—the former became also 
partakers in this freedom. Spain ^ves us the fairSst pic¬ 
ture of the knighthood of the Middle AgeS-j an!h its hero is 
the Cid. Seiferal Crusades, the records of which excite our 
uihnixed loathing and detestation, were undertaken against 
the South of France also. Thefe an aesthetic culture had de-' 
velope^ itself: the Troubadours had introduced' a freedom of 
manner!^similar to that which prevailed under the Hoheii- 
staufen Emperors in deemany; but with this difference, that 
the former had in it something affected, wiii]^ the latter was of 
a rflore genuine kind. ^Eut as in Uppar Italy, so also in the 

* All human actions, projects, institutions, &o. bepin to be brought to 
the bar of principle '*—the sanctum of lAbjectivitjr—-for absolute deoiaiou 
on their merits, instead o^ being referred to an extrail^us authority.—Ta 
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South of France fanatical ideas of purity had been intro¬ 
duced ; * ** a Crusade was therefore preached against that 
countryiby Papal authority. St. Dominic entered it with, 
a vast host of invaders, who, in the most barbarous manner, 
pillaged and mui^Jrcd the innocent and tlie guilty indis¬ 
criminately, and utterly laid lAiaste the fair region which they 
inhabited. 

"Through the Crusades the Church re;iched the completion 
of its authority : it had achieved the perversion of religion 
and of the divine Spirit; it had distorted the principle of 
Christian Freedom to a wrongful and immoral slavery •of 
men’s souls; and in so doing, far from abolishing lawless 
caprice and violence and supplanting them by a virtuous 
rule of its own, it had even enlisted them ih the service 
of ecclesiastical authority. In the Crusades the .Pope stood 
at the head of the secular power: the Emperor appeared 
only in a subordinate position, like the other princes, and 
w'as obliged to commit both the initiative and the executive . 
to the Pope, us the manifest generalissimo of the expedition. 
Wo have already seen the noblo house «f llohenstaufcn 
presenting the aspect of ctivalrous, dignified and cultivated 
opponents of the Papal power, ivhen Spirit [the moral and 
intellectual element in Christendom] had given up the 
contest. We have seen how they were ultimately obliged 
to yield to the Church; which, elastic enough to sustain any 
attack^bore down all opposition and would not move a step 
toward^conciliation. The fall of the Church was not to be 
effected' by optiti violence; it was from within,*—by the power 
of Spirit an^by ^n influence that wrought its way upwards^— 
that ruin thre^itoncd it, Eespect for the Papgcy could not 
but be weakened by the very tact that the lofty aim of the 
.Crusades—the •satisfaction expected from the enjoyment of 
the sensuous Presence—was not attained. A-s little did the 
Pppes Bucceeu in keeping possession of the Holy* Land. 
Zeal for the holy cause was ex^auste^d among the princes of 
Europe. Griev#d liP the heart by defeat of the Chris¬ 
tians, the Popes ^in and again imged them to advanccftto 
the rescue; but lamentations and efitreaties were vain, and 

* The teri2 * Cathari ” (Kaditpoi) Puriita, was one of the most general 
dt'signutiona of tbe^ dissident sects in question. The Oerman word 

** Ketzer ’’tssh^niie is by soino derived from it.— ^Ta. 
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they could eflfect nothing. Spirit, disappointed with regard 
to its craving for the highest form of the sensuous presence 
of Deity, fell biick upon itself. A rupture, the first of its 
kind and profound as it was novel, took place. From this 
time forward we witness religious 'and* intellectual inove- 
monts in which Spirit,—transcending the repulsive and irra¬ 
tional existence by which it is surrounded,—either finds its 
sphere of oxerefse w\thin itself, and draws upon its own Re¬ 
sources for satisfaction, or throws its energies into an actual 
world of ^general and morally justified aims, which are 
tlierefore aims consonant with Freedom. The efibrts thus 
originated are now to be described: they were the means by 
which Spirit was to be prepared to compi*ehend the grand 
purpose of it» Freedom in a form of greater purity and moral 
elevation. « 

To this class of movements belongs in the first place the 
eaiablishment of monastic and chivalric orders, designed to 
, carr^ out those rules of life wliich the Church had distinctly 
enjoined upon its members. That renunciation of property, 
riches, pleasures/ and free will, which the Church had desig¬ 
nated as the highest of spiritual, httaiuments, w'as to be a 
reality—not a mere profession. The existing monastic and 
other institutions that had adopted this vow of renunciation, 
had boon entirely sunk in the corruption of worldliness. But 
now Spirit sougnt to realize in the sphere of the principle of 
negativity—purely in itself—what the Church haa deqiauded. 
Tlie more immediate occasion of this movement was^the rise 


of numerous heresies in the South of. Franco and Italy, whose 
tei}dency was in the direction of enthusiasm ; ,f*nd ihe un¬ 
belief which was now gaining ground, but wiiiph the Church 
jn^tly deemed not so dangerous as those heresies, To counter¬ 
act these evils, now monastic oi’ders yiere founded, the chief 
of which was that of the Franciscans, or M^diwnt Friars, 
whose^-fcunder, St. Francis of Assisi,—a mim possessed by 
an enthusiasm and cxtatic passion that passed all bounds,— 
spent his life in continually striving foj, tlje loftiest purity, 
lip gave an impulse of the same kind to hirorder; the great¬ 
est fervour of devotionf the saciifice of all pleasures in con¬ 
travention of the prevailing worldliness of the Qhurch, con¬ 
tinual penances, the severest pov^Jrty (the Franciscans lived 
on daily alms)—were therefore^ peculiarly clTaracteristic of it. 
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Coutemporaneously with it arose the Dominican order, 
founded by St. Dominic; its special business was preaching. 
The mendicant friars were diffused through Christendom to 
an increflible extent; they were, on the oue hand, the stand¬ 
ing apostolic army 9 f the Pope, while, on the other hand, they 
strongly protesteu against his worldliness. The Franciscans 
were powerful allies of Louis <ff Bavaria in his resistance of 
the Papal assumptions, and they are said t» have been the 
authors of the position, that a Oeneral* Council was higher 
authority than the Pope ; but subsequently they too sank 
doAvn into a torpid and unintelligent condition. Im the same 
way the ecclesiastical Orders of Knighthood contemplated 
the attainment of purity of Spirit. Wo have already called 
attention to the peculiar chivalric spirit which had been 
developed in Spain through the struggle with the Saracens: 
the same spirit was diffused as the result’of the Crusades 
through the whole of Europe. The ferocity and savage 
valour that characterized the predatory life of tlie barbarians 
—pacified and brought to a fettled state by possession, and • 
restrained by the presence of equals—was elevated by reli¬ 
gion and. then kindled to a noble enthusiiism through con¬ 
templating the bouiidless magnanimity of Oriental prowess. 
For Christianity also contains the clement of boundless ab¬ 
straction and freedotn ; the Oriental chivalric spirit found 
therefore in Occidental hearts a response, which paved the 
way for their attaining a nobler virtue than they had pre¬ 
viously jenown. Ecclesiastical orders of knighthood were in¬ 
stituted on’a basis resembling that of the monastic fraterni¬ 
ties. Che same convenBual vow of renunciation was imposed 
on their nTdlbbei*—the giving up of all that was worldly. But 
at the same time they undertook the defence (£ the pilgrims; 
their first dtit^jj tjierefore was knightly bravery; ultimaf*ly, 

* they were also pledged'to lAie shstenance and care of the' 
poor and%e Slick. The Orders of Knighthood were^divided 
iato three: that of John,*that of the Templet and the 

Teutonic Order. These associations are essentially distin¬ 
guished from tllb^s<§lf-seoking principle of feudalism. Their 
members sacrificed tliemselves with, almost suicidal bra^ry 
for a common interest. Thus these Orders transcended 
the 'circle* of their immediate environment, and formed It 
network of fratj^mal coalition over t^e whole of Europe. 
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But their mombels sank dowu to the leTel of vulgar interests, 
and the Orders became in the sequel a provisional institute 
for the nobility generally, rather than anything else. The 
Order of the Temple was even accused of forming a religion 
of its own,-and of having renounced Christ iii the creed which, 
under the influence of the Oriental S])irit, it had adopted. 

A second impulsion, having a similar origin, was that in 
the direction or Science. The development of Thought—the 
abstractly Univeuiial—now had its commencement. Those 
fraternal associations themselves, having a common object, 
iu^ whose service their members were enlisted, point to the 
fact that a general principle was beginning to bo recognized, 
and which gradually became conscious of its power. Thought 
was first diro'.'ted to Theology, which now became Philosopliy 
under the name of Scholastic Divinity. Por philosophy and 
theology have the Divine as their common object; and 
al^liough tlie theology of tlie Church Avas a stereotyped 
dogma, the impulse now arose to justify tins body of doc- 
trind in the view of Thouglit. When w^e have arrived at 
Faith,” says the .celebrated scholastic, Anselm, ” it is a piece 
of negligence to stop short of convincing ourselv^es, by the 
aid of Thought, of that to which'we have, given credence.” 
But thus conditioned Thought was not free, for its material 
was already posited ah extra: it was to the i)roof of this ma¬ 
terial that philosophy devoted its energies. But Thought sug¬ 
gested a variety of questions, the complete answer to which 
was not given directly in the symbols of the Churtifi; and 
since the Cluiych had not dccidei| respecting them, they 
wejo legitimate subjects of controversy. PhiJ-^aophy was 
indeed called an ancillajidci, for it was in subjection to that 
material of t\ie Church’s creed, which had been already 
definitely settled; but yet ,it was impossible, for the oppo-, 
sition between Thought and Belief not to raauiffst itself.' 
As EuTQoe presented the spectaclq. of chi^alric contests 
generally — passages of arms hnd townanionts—it was now 
the theatre for infiijllecttial jousting also.^ is incredible to 
what an extent the abstract forms of Thought were developed, 
ana what dexterity was acquired in tile use of them. This 
intellectual tourneying for the sake of eihibitingj, skill,_ and 
as a diversion (fpr it was not thef^ doctrines themselves, but 
only the forms lu which they were couched that made the 

A* 
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subject of debate), was chiefly prosccutcid and brought to 
peri'ection in Erauce. Franco, in fact, began at that time to 
be regarded as the centre of Christendom: there the scheme 
of the first Cmsades originated, and French armies carried 
it out: there tlwj Popes took refuge in their struggles with 
the German emperors and with the Norman princes of 
Naples and Sicily, and there for a time they made a con- 
tmuous sojourn.—Wo also observe in the iferiod subsequent 
to the Crusades, commejicements of Art-*-of Painting, viz.: 
even during their continuance a peculiar kind of poetry had 
made its appearance. Spirit, unable to satisfy its craviqgs, 
created for itself by imagination fairer jbrins and in a calmer 
and freer manner than the actual world could olfer. 


CHAPTEE III. 

THE TRANSITION EROM^FEITDALISM TO MONARCHY. 

The moral phenomena above mentioned, tending in the 
direction of a general pripciple, were partly of a subjective, 
partly of a speculative order. But we must now give par¬ 
ticular attention to the practical political movements of the 
period. The advance which that period witnessed, presents 
a negative aspect in so for as it involves the termination of 
the sway of individual caprice and of the isolation of power. 
Its ailfrmative aspect is the rise of a supremo authority 
whose dominion embraces all—a political *power properly 
so calfed^liboso subjects enjoy an equality of rights, •and 
in which tl^e will of the individual is si^bordinated to 
that common interest which underlies the whole. This is 
the advance front Feudalism to Monarchy. The principle of 
feudal aaserj^nty is the outward force of individuals— 
princes, liegerards; at is a force destitute of intrmdto right. 
The subjects of such a Constftution^ are vassals of a superior 
prince or seigqpur^to whom they have stipulated duties to 
perform : but •^^ether they perform these duties or jiot. 
depends upon the seigneur’s being able to induce them so to 
do, by fcyce of character or by grant of favours:—con¬ 
versely, the recognition o^those feudal claims themselves was 
extorted by violence in the fifst instance; and the fulfilment 
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of the corresponding duties could be secured only by the 
constant exorcise of the power which was the sole basis of 
the claims in question. The monarchical principle ^also im¬ 
plies a supreme authority, but it is an authority over persons 
possessing no independent power to suppoi;t their individual 
caprice; where we have no longer caprice opposed to caprice; 
for the supremacy implied in monarchy is essentially a power 
emanating from ‘a political body, and is pledged to the fur¬ 
therance of that equitable purpose on which the constitution 
of a state is based. Feudal sovereignty is a polyarchy: we 
see nothing but Lords and Serfs; in Monarchy, on the con- 
traipy, there is one Lord and no Serf, for servitude is abro¬ 
gated by it, and in it Eight and Law are recognized; it is 
the source of «real freedom. Thus in monarchy the caprice 
of individuals i8j,kept under, an4 a common gubernatorial 
interest established. In the suppression of those isolated 
po,wers, as also in the i;esistance made to that suppression, 
it seems doubtful whether the desire for a lawful and 
‘ equitUble state of things, or the wish to indulge individual 
caprice, is the impelling motive. Eesistanco to kingly 
authority is entitled Liberty, and is lauded as legitimate and 
noble when the idea of arbitrary will is associated with that 
authority. But by the arbitrary will of an individual exert¬ 
ing itself so as to subjugate a whole body of men, a com¬ 
munity is formed; and comparing this state of things with 
that in which every point is a centre of capricious violence,, 
wa find a much smaller number tof' points exposed 40 such 
violence. The ^reat extent of such a sovereignty necessi¬ 
tates general arrangements for the purposes of opg^uization, 
an(i those who govern in accordance with’ those arrange¬ 
ments are at %he 89 .me time, in virtue of their office itself, 
obe'dient to the state: V^sals become Officers of State, 
whose duty it is to..||£^Ute'fhe laws by which thq state is 
re^late(L But,^g^i^fehis monarchy js devekpeoTlrom feu¬ 
dalism, i^earsi'^i^i^'^first instance tfie stamp of the systeln 
from which it individuals quit their isolate! capa¬ 
city and ’ membbrs of Estates £(tr Orders of .the 

Eealm] an^||P)rporatioQS; the vassals-ai^e powerful only 'by 
combination as an Order; in contraposition to theni the cities 
constitute Powers in virtue of their communal' existence. 
Thus the authority of the sovereign inevit(,bly ceases to be 
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mere arbitrary sway. The consent of the Estates and Cor¬ 
porations is essential to its maintenance ; and if the prince 
wishes io have that consent, he must will what is just and 
reasonable. 

We now see ^ Constitution embracing various Orders, 
while Eeudal rule knows no such Orders.. We observe the 
transition from feudalism to monarchy taking place in three 
vriiys; • 

1. Sometimes the lord paramount gaftis a mastery over 
his independent vassals, by subjugating their* individual 
power,—thus making himself sole ruler. 

2. Sometimes the princes free themselves from the feudal 

relation altogether, and become the territorial lords of 
certain states ; or lastly . • 

3. The lord paramount unites the particular lordships 

that own him as their superior, with his own particular 
suzerainty, in a more peaceful way, and thus becomes masfer 
of the whole. ^ • 

These processes do not indeed present themselves in 
history in that pure and abstract form iii which they are 
exhibited here: often we &id more modes than ono appear¬ 
ing contemporaneously; but one or the other always pre¬ 
dominates. The cardinal consideration is that the basis and 
essential condition of sucli a political formation is to be 
looked for in tho particular nationalities in which it had 
its biryi. Europe presents particular nations, constituting. 
a unity fh their very nature* mid having the absolute ten¬ 
dency tjp form *a state. • All did not succeed in attaining 
tiiis pdliticiakunity: we have now to consider them severally 
in relation'to the change thus introduced. • 

, First, as .regards the Eomau empire, the connectiftii 
.between Gemofty’and Italy tiatutally results from the idea 
of that the secular dominion united witjj the 

spjyitual w'as ty^^on8titute o^e whole; but this*8tate of 
things was rather the (bject of constant struggle than one 
actually u'ttaiued* lik C^ermany and Italy ttiS transition from 
the feudal conditidi^ tp mqnarchy involved the entire abrb-' 
gation of. the formdr: the vassals became independent 
monarchs. • ^ 

.Germany had always embraced a great variety of stocka 
Swabjjans, Bavarialis, Franks, Thuriugiads, Saxons, Bn^un* 
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dians: to those must be added the Sclaves of Bohemia, Gei'« 
manized Sclaves in Mecklenburg, in Brandenburg, and in a 
part of Saxony and Austria; so that no such combination as 
took place in France was possible. Italy presented a similar 
state of things. The Lombards had established themselves 
there, while the Greeks still possessed the Exarchate and 
Lower Italy: tke Normans too established a kingdom of 
their own in Lower Italy, and the Saracens maintained the'ir 
ground for a time "in Sicily. When the rule of the house of 
Hohenstaufen was terminated, barbarism got the upper 
habd throughout Germany; the country being broken up 
into several sovereignties, in which a forceful despotism pre¬ 
vailed. It was the maxim of the electoral princes to raise 
only weak princes to the imperial throne; they even sold 
the imperial digbity to foreigners. Thus the unity of the 
state was virtually annulled. A number of centres of power 
were formed, each of which was a predatory, state: the legal 
* constitution recognized by feudalism was dissolved, and gave 
place to undisguised violence and‘plunder; and powerful 
princes made themselves lords of the country. After the 
interregnum the Count of Hapshurg was elected Emperor, 
and the House of Hapsburg continued to fill the imperial 
throne with but little interruption. These emperors were 
obliged to create a force of their own, as the princes would 
not grant them an adequate power attached to the empire. 
But that state of absolute anarchy was at last put an end to 
by associations having general 'aims in view. In the cities 
themselves we “see associations of a minor (ffder; bjit now 
cofifederations of cities were formed with a jjomrtvon iilterest 
in the suppretjaion of predatory violence. Ofc this kind was 
thb Hanseatic Ledgw in the North, the Rhenish League 
consisting of cities lying alon^ the cBhin^, tfnd the Swabim 
Leaang. The aim of all these confederatioi^3^W««-resistance 
to the feudal lords; and evep, princeij uniti^u with the cities, 
with a view to the subversion of the feudal condition and 
the restoration oT*a peaceful state of throughout the 

cduntry. What the s^te of society Y^aj? Tinder feudal sove¬ 
reignty is evident from the noforious association formed for 
executing criminal justice: it w^ a private tribunal, which, 
under the namb of the VehmgeriMt, held secret sittings; its 
cbief*^8eat was thd uorth-w^t of Germ&iy. A peculiar 
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feasant assoctatton was also formed. In Germany llie 
peasants were bondmen; many of them ^ook refuge in the 
towns, or settled down as freemen in the neighbourhood of 
the towns (PfahlbUrger) ; but in Switzerland a peasant 
fraternity was established. The peasants of Uri, Schwyz, 
and Unterwaldeft were under imperial governors; for the 
Swiss governments were not»the property of private pos¬ 
sessors, but were official appeuntments of the Empire. These 
the sovereigns of the Hapsburg line wished to secure to their 
own house. The peasants, with club and •iron-studded mace 
^Morgenstem], returned victorious from a contest with the 
laughty steel-clad nobles, armed with spear and sword, and 
practised in the chivalric encounters of the tournament. 
Another invention also tended to deprive the nobility of the 
ascendancy which they owed to their accoutrem'bnts,—that of 
gunpowder. Humanity needed it, and it tnade its appear¬ 
ance forthwith. It was one of the chief instruments in freeing 
the world from the dominion of physical force,' and placifig 
the various orders of society on a level. "W ith the ffiatinc- • 
tion between the weapons they used, vanished also that 
between lords and serfs. And before gunpowderfortificdplaces 
were no longer impregnable,- so that strongnolds and castles 
now lose their importance. We may indeed be led to lament 
the decay or the depreciation of the practical value of per¬ 
sonal valour—^the bravest, the noblest may be shot down 
by a cowardly wretch at safe distance in an obscure lurking 
place ;f but, on the other hand, gunpowder has made 
rational, considerate braver^—Spiritual valour—the essential 
to martial success. Only through this 'instrumentality 
could thti?&*supQrior drder of valour be called forth—that 
valour in whi^ the heat of personal feeling ^has no share; 
■for the discharge of fire-arms is directed against a bodjr of 
men—an abstfact enemy, not individual combatants. The 
warrior ge9%^«^meet dea^y peril calmly, sacrificing himself 
far the commoT^enl ;*wd thp valour ot cultivatednuStions is 
characterized ^y the tery fact, that, it does not rely on the 
stroni^ arm aloae. Hut pl^s its covfidened essentially in the 
intelligence, the ^iie{aJship,the pharacter of its commanders; 
and, as was the case among the aficients, in a firm com¬ 
bination and unity of sp^it on the part of the forces ^hey 
command. 
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In Italy^ as already noticed, we behold the same spectacle 
as in Germany—the attainment of an independent position 
by isolated centres of power. In that country, warfare in 
the hands of the Condottieri became a regular business. 
The (owns were obliged to attend to theiy trading Concerns, 
and therefore employed mercenary troopfe, whose leaders 
often became feudm lords; Francis Sforza even made himself 
Duke of Mil^... In Florence, the Medici, a family of mer¬ 
chants, rose to powen. On the other ’hand, the larger cities 
of Italy reduced hnder their sway several smaller ones and 
many feudal chiefs. A Papal territory was likewise formed. 
Tl»3re, also, a very large number of feudal lords had made 
themselves independent; by, degrees they all became sub¬ 
ject to the one sovereignty of the Pope. How thoroughly 
equitable in ‘^the view of social moi;ality such a subjuga¬ 
tion was, is evident from Machiavelli’s celebrated work 
“ The Prince.” This book has often been thrown aside in 
di^ust, as replete with the maxims of the most revolting 
’• tyranny; but nothing worse 09,0 bo urged against it than 
that the writer, having the profound consciousness of the 
necessity for the formation of a State, has here exhibited the 
principles on which alone states cwuld be founded in the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times. The chiefs who asserted an isolated 
independence, and the power they arrogated, must be entirely 
..subdued; and though we cannot reconcile with our idea of 
Freedom,the means which ho proposes as the only efficient ones, 
and regards as perfectly justifiable—inasmuch as they mvolve 
tae most reckless violence, all kiiids of deception, assassina¬ 
tion, and so fdrth—we must nevertheless. confess that the 
feudal nobility, whose power was to be subd‘ied,'*Wbre assail¬ 
able in no other way, since an indomitable contempt for 
principle, and an utfer depravity of moralsj were thoroughly' 
engrained in them. • ' • * , 

In France we find the converse of that wl\i?lr'’ 3 B 6 urred in 
Germany* and Italy. For many cbnturiei| the Kings of 
France possessed only a*,very small domain, so that many of 
their vassals werd* more f)owerful than ^^eLiselves; but it 
wafc a great advantage to the royal dignity in France, that 
the principle of hereditary monarchy •was firmly established 
there. The consideration it enjoyed was increased by the 
circumstance tb&t the corporations and citieji bad their rights 
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and privileges confirmed by the king, and Miat the appeals to 
the supreme feudal tribunal—the Court of Peers, consisting of 
twelve members enjoying that dignity—became increasingly 
frequen^^ The king’s influence was extended by his afibrd- 
ing that protectigm which only the throne could give. But 
that which essentially secured respect for royalty, even 
among the poweiful vassals,* was the increasing personal 
power of the sovereign. In various ways,* by inheritance, 
by marriage, by force of arms, «fec., the*Kyigs had come into 
possession of many Earldoms [Grafschaften] and several 
Duchies. The Dukes of Normandy had, however, become 
Kings of England; and thus a formidable power confronted 
France, whose interior lay open to it by way of Normandy. 
Besides this there were powerful Duchies still remaining; 
nevertheless, the King was not a mere, feudal suzerain 
[Lehnsherr] like the German Emperors, but had become a 
territorial possessor [Landesherr]: he had a number ^of 
barons and cities under him, who were subject to hisnmme- ; 
diate jurisdiction; and Lotas IX. succeeded in rendering' 
appeals to the royal tribunal common throughout his king¬ 
dom. The towns attained a position of greater importance 
in the stale. For when the king needed ra^^ney, and all hi^ 
usual resources—such as taxes and forced contributions of all 
kinds—were exhausted, he made application to the towns and 
entered into separate negociations with them. It was Phi* 
lip the Fair who, in the year 1302, first convoked the depu¬ 
ties of*the towns as a Third Estate in conjunction with tlj^ 
clergy and -the barons. All indeed that thpy were in the 
first irfttariQp concerned with was the authority of the sqye- 
reign as the potv^r that had convoked them, and the raising 
of taxes as the object of their convocation; UUt the States 
lievertheless'secuaed an im^ortopce and weight in the kihg- 
' dom, anc LM the natural result, an influence on legislation 
also. An^?!4^h is^ particularly remarkable ie^tlie pro- 
cltmation issuedby the kingrfof France, giving permission 
to the bondsmej^ oi^the crown landB*to pyi; 9 hasp their free¬ 
dom at a moderate price. In the way wo have indicated 
kings of France vdrv*soon attained great power; while 
flourishingjatate of the poetic art in the hands of the Trouba- 
uuuts, and the growth of #he scholastic theglogy, whose- es¬ 
pecial centre waa Paris, gave France % culture supe^or to 
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that of the other European statca, and which secured the 
respect of foreign nations. 

England, as we have already had occasion to mention, was 
subjugated by William the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy. 
William introduced the feudal system into it, and divided 
the kingdom into fiefs, which he granted almost exclusively 
to his Norman followers. He himself retained considerable 
crown possessions; the vassals were under obligation to 
perform service in,,the field, and to aid in administering jus¬ 
tice: the King was the guardian-of all vassals under age; 
they could'not marry without his consent. Only by degrees 
dia the barons and the towns attain a position of importance. 
It w'as especially in the disputes and struggles for the throne 
that they aeqaired considerable w-eight. When the oppres¬ 
sive rule and fiscal exactions of the Kings became intolerable, 
contentions and even war ensued: the barons compelled 
King John to swear to Magna Clmrta, the basis of English 
, liberty, i. e. more particularly of the privileges of tho no¬ 
bility. Among the liberties thus secured, that which con¬ 
cerns the administration of justice was the chief: no Eng¬ 
lishman was to be deprived of personal freedom, property, 
or life without ^e jumcial verdief of his peers’. Every one, 
moreover, was to be entitled to the free disposition of his 
property. Further, the King was to impose no taxes with¬ 
out the consent of the archbishops, bishops, earls, and 
barons. The towns, also, favoured by ‘the Kings in pOTOsi- 
tion to the barons, soon elevated themselves into»a"’^ird 
Estate and to,, representation in tjie Commons’ House of 
Pajliament. Yet the King was always very pojggrfifl, if he 
possessed strength of character: his crown^’estates procured 
ibr^ him due 'consideration*; in later times, flowever, these 
were gradually alienated—given away—so .that the King was 
reduced to apply for subsidies to the parliamentary 

Wetjhall not pursue the minute gnd sgiXfi^Ily historic 
details that concern the incor|)oratioi( of principalities with 
states, or the dissepsions and contests tlmt accompanied such 
inporporations. ^ We have only to add tba^ Ithe kings, when 
by weakening the feudal constitution^ fUey had attained a 
higher degree of power, began to use that 'pb^er against 
each other in tips undisguised interest of their Own dominion. 
Thus France and England carried on wars owith each other 
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for a century. The kings were always endeavouring to make 
foreign conquests; the towns, which had fhe largest share of 
the burdens and expenses of such wars, were opposed to 
them, dhd in order to placate them the kings granted them 
importKfit privileges. 

The Popes erfdeavoured to make the disturbed state of 
society to which each of these changes gave rise, an occasion 
fpr the intervention of their authority; biat the interest of. 
the growth of states was too firmly established to allow them 
to make their own interest of absolute authority valid 
against it. Princes and peoples were indifierqnt to papal 
clamour urging them to new crusades. The Emperor Louis 
set to work to deduce from Aristotle, the Bible, and the 
Roman Law a refutation of the assumptions of the Papal 
See; and the electors declared at the Diet hdld at Bensc in 
1338, and afterwards still more decidedly at the Imperial* 
Diet held at Erankfort, that they would defend the liberties 
and hereditary rights of the Empire^ and that to make* the 
choice of a Roman Emperqr or Ring valid, no papal £onfii> • 
mation was needed. So, at an earlier date, 1302, on occasion 
of a contest between Pope Boniface and Philip the Fair, 
the Assembly of the States convoked by the latter had 
offered opposition to the Pope. For states and communities 
had arrived at the consciousness of independent moral 
worth.—Various causes had united to we^en the papal 
authority: the Great Schism of the Church, which led 
men'doubt the Pope’s infallibility, gave occasion ^to 
the decisions of the Councils of Constance and Basle, 
whioii assumed an aurtiority superior to that of the Pope, 
and therSlbre deposed and appointed Popes. The numerous 
attempts directed against the ecclesiastical ^stem confirmed 
the necessity of a reformation. Arndld of Brescia, Wick- 
liffe, wd^ ZIuss met twith* syntpathy in contending against 
the ddfeik.'' the papal vicegerency of Christ, and the 
agross abuses .raat di(l^raced,the hierarchy. TheSe *attempt8 
were, however, only partial in theis scope. On the one hand 
the time waf pA yet ripe for a more* comprehensive on¬ 
slaught : on the«other hand the assailants in (juestioa did 
not strike at the heart of the matter, but (especially the two 
latter) Atapked the teaching of the Church chiefly with the 
weapons of erudition, and consequently*failed to excite a 
deep interest ^ong the pepple at tafge. 
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But the ecclesiastical principle had a more dangerous foe iu 
the incipient fonnalion of political organizations, than in the 
antagonists above referred to. A common object, an aim 
intrinsically possessed of perfect moral validity,* prt-sented 
itself to secularity in the formation of states; amf i-o this 
aim of community the will, the desire, tticf caprice of the 
individual submitted itself. The hardness characteristic of 
the self-seeking qjiality of “ Heart,” maintaining its positiop 
of isolation—the knotty heart of oak underlying the na¬ 
tional temperament? of the Germans—was broken down and 
luellowod ny the terrible discipline of the Middle Ages. 
I'liCt two iron rods which wore the instruments of this 
discipline were tlie Church and serfdom. The Chuyeh drove 
the “ Heart ” [Geniiith] to desperation—made S^it pass 
tlirough the seWost bondage, so that the soul wasnb longer 
dts own; but it did not degrade it to Hindoo torpor, for 
Christianity is an intrinsically spiritual principle and, as 
such, has a boundless elasticity. In tho same way serfdom, 
which jnade a man’s boily not his^own, but the property of 
another, dragged humanity through all the barbarism of 
slavery and unbridled desire, and the latter w^ destroyed 
by its own violence. It was nob so much,^1^'slavery as 
through slavery that humanity was emancipate^ For bar¬ 
barism, hist, injustice constitute evil: man, bound fast in 
its fetters, is'unfit for morality and religiousness; and 
it is from this intemperate and ungovernable state of 
volitiou that the discipline in question emancipated «him. 
Tlie Church fought the battle iffitli the violence of rude 
sensuality in a temper equally wild and«terroristic with that of 
its aatagonist: it prostrated the latter by dint of tllI6 terrors 
of hell, and heli^it in perpetual subjection, in order to break 
down,.the spirit of barbarism and to tame it into repose. 
Theology declares that every ttiandias this stru'ggle to pass 
through, since he is by nature evil, and oi^ j^jrfiassing 
through i state of mental laceration arrives certainty^ 

of Bcconciliation. But granting this, it m&st on the other 
hand be' maiutainAk, that, the form of tie wntest is very 
imioli,altered when the conditions of its CQfitmencement aro 
different, and when that i^couciliation has had an actual reali- 

* Thut», not a personal aim, whose selii^^ehing oharacter^is its con* 
deiunation, but a gendfal and liberal, consequently a tnmal aim.—Ta. 
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zation. The path of torturous discipline's in that case dis¬ 
pensed with (it does indeed make its appearance at a later 
date, but in a quite different form), for the waking up of con¬ 
sciousness finds man surrounded by the element of a moral 
state of^ociety. The phase of negation is indeed, a neces¬ 
sary element in numan development, but it has now assumed 
the trariquil form of educatiorf, so that all the terrible charao- 
tcu’istics of that inward struggle vanish. * 

Humanity has no\v attained the coAsciousness of a real 
internal harmonization of Snirit, and a good conscience in 
regard to actuality—to secular existence. Tlie Hainan Spirit 
has come to stand on its own basis. In the self-conscidVis- 
ness to which man has thus adv.inced, tlu^rc is «io revolt 
ag.ainst the Hiviue, but a manifestation of thj^jb better sub¬ 
jectivity, which recognizes the Divine in its own being; 
which is imbued with the Good and True, and which directs 
its activities to' general and liberal objects bearing the stamp 
of rationality and beauty. * 


ART AND SCIENCIi AS PUTTING A PERIOD TO THE 

MID^'-LE AGES. 

Humanity beholds its spiritual firmament restored to 
serenity. With that tranquil settling down .of the world 
into political order which wo have been contemplating,.was 
conjoiifed an exaltation of Spirit to a nobler grade of 
humanity in gi sphere involving more comprehensive and 
concrete interests than* that with which political existence 
is concerneif. The Sepulchre—that caput mortuum of Spif A;— 
and the TJlti^mpndane cease to absorb huiann attention. 
The principlb qf specific and definite embodiment of *1116 
’ Infinite—that desideratum ^vhidh urged the world to the 
CrusadeiJ il. i 7 *^eveloped itself in a quite differenf* direc 
tiAn, viz. in ' somar Existence asserting an independent 
ground; Spirit made fta embodime»t an outward one and 
found a congetfla^ ^here in the secular 11^ thus originated. 
The Church, howe’Aei^ maintained it^ former position, ahd 
retainedjthe principle in question in its original form. Tet 
even in %£.case, that prij^ciple ceased to be limited to a 
bare outward ^ex]|8tence [a sacred thing^ the’Host, e. g ,"]: it 
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was transformed /ind elevated by Art. Art spiritualizes,— 
aninjates the mere outward and material object of adoration 
with a form which expresses soul, sentiment, Spirit; so that 
piety has not a bare sensuous embodiment of the Infinite to 
contemplate, and does not lavish its (jevotion olP a mere 
Thing, but on the higher element with viHiich the material 
object is imbued—that expressive form with which Spirit 
has invested it.^-It is one thing for the mind to have before 
it a mere Thing—suoJi as the Host per se, a piece of stone or 
wood, or a wretch'ed daub ;—quite another thing for it to 
contemplate a painting, rich in thought and sentiment, 
or'a beautilul work of sculpture, in looking at which, soul 
holds converse with soul and Spirit with Spirit. In the for¬ 
mer case, Spirit is tom from its proper element, bound dow n 
to something utterly alien to it—the Sensuous, the Non- 
Spiritual. In the latter, on the contrary, the sensuous ob¬ 
ject is a beautiful one, and the Spiritual Form with which it 
, is‘ endued, gives it a soul and contains truth in itself. But 
' on the one hand, this element, of truth as thus exhibited, is 
manjfosted only in a sensuous mode, not in its appropriate 
form; on the otlfer hand, while Ecligion normally involves 
independence of that which is essentially a mere outward 
and material object—a mere thing, —that kind of religion 
which is now under consideration, finds no satisfaction in 
being brought into connection with the Beautiful: the 
coarsest, ugliest, poorest representations will suit its purpose 
egtially well —perhaps better. ^ Accordingly real master¬ 
pieces— e. g. Baphael’s Madonnas—do not^ enjoy distin¬ 
guished veneration, or elicit a multitude of offerings: in¬ 
ferior pictures seem on the contrary to be eapecihli'favourites 
and to be made the object of the warmest devotion and the 
meet generous liberality. Piety passes ^by the former for 
this very reason, that were it" to linger m Iheir vicinity it 
would ^eel an inward stimulus and attractiona'bibitement 
of a kind which cannot but be fehi to^'^alien, where A1 
that, is desiderated is <a sense of mentaHiondago in which 
self is lost—the‘ Stupor' of abject depthdefice.—Thus Art 
iadts very nature transcended the principle of the Church. 
But as the former manifests itself only under sensuous limi¬ 
tations [and does not present the snspicious aspect^f abstract 
thought], it is fitt first regarded as a narmless wd indifferent 
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matter. The Church, therefore, continue<l to follow it; but 
as soon as the free Spirit in which Art originated, adduced 
to Thoyght and Science, a separation ensued. 

' For^rt received a further support and experienced an 
elevating influeijc* as the result of the study of antiquity 
(the name humaniora is very expressive, for in those works 
of antiquity honour is done to the Human and to the de- 
wlopment of Humanity): through this stiftdy the West be¬ 
came acquainted with the true and eiBeryal element in the 
activity of man. The outw’ard occasion of this revival of 
science was the fall of the Byzantine Empire. Large num¬ 
bers of Greeks took refuge in the West and introduced 
Greek literature there; and they brought with thtsn not only 
the knowledge of the Greek language but alsp the treasures 
to which that knowledge w'as the key. "X^ry little of Greek 
literature had been preserved in the convents, and an ac- ’ 
quaintance with the language could scarcely be said to exist at 
all. With the Homan literature it was otherwise; in regard t(k 
that, ancient traditions still lingered: Virgil was tlftnighf 
to be a great magician (in Dante he appears as thew guide 
in Hell and Purgatory). Tlirough the influence of the 
Greeks, then, attention Vas again directed to the ancient 
Greek literature ; the West had become capable of enjoying 
and appreciating it^ quite other ideals and a diflTerent order 
of virtue from that with which mediseval Europe was familiar 
w^ere^here presented ; an altogether novel standard for judg¬ 
ing of^w'hat was to be lumoured, commended and imitated 
was set up^ The GjreekS in their worl(;p exhibited quite 
other moTSil commands than those w'ith which the West was 
acquainted scholastic formalism had to make way for a*body 
of speculative thought of a widely different complexion; Plato 
became known in the West, aqd in him a new human ^rnrld 
presefitpd itself. These novm ideas met with a principal 
organ of diS4^n ii^the newly discovered AH of printing, 
which, like ‘tUe use of ^npowder, corresponds with 
modem char^iiptei^and supplied thh desicjpratum of the age 
in which it was invented, by tending to enable men to stand in 
an ideal connection*with each otheik So far as the stui^ of 
the aneijnts manifested an interest in human deeds and vir¬ 
tues, the Church continued to tolerate it, not observing that 
in those alien '^orks an altogether aliqn spirit was advancing 
to confront it. 
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As a third leading feature demanding our notice in deter* 
mining the character of the period, might be mentioned that 
urging of Spirit outwards —that desire on the part of man 
to become acquainted with his world. The chivfurous spirit 
of the maritime heroes of Portugal and Spqin openeii a new 
way to the East Indies and discovered America. This pro¬ 
gressive step also, involved nd transgression of the limits of 
ecclesiastical principles or feeling. The aim of Columbus 
was by no means a merely secular one: it presented also a 
distinctly religious^ aspect; the treasures of those rich Indian 
lauds which awaited his discovery were destined in his in¬ 
tention to be expended in a new Crusade, and the heathen 
iuhabitant-s of the countries themselves were to be coiiA’crtcd 
to Christianity. The recognition of the spherical figure of 
the earth led man to' perceive that it ofi:ered him a defi¬ 
nite and limited object, and navigation had been benefited 
by the new found instrumentality of the magnet, enabling it 
I to ‘be something better than mere coasting: thus technical 
‘appliances make their appoaranoe when a need for them is 
expeipenced. 

These three events—the so-called Revival of Learning, 
the flourishing of the Pine Arts and the discovery of America 
and of the passage to India by the Cape—^may be compared 
with that hlush of dawn, which after long storms first be¬ 
tokens the return of a bright and glorious day. This day is 
the day of Universality, which breaks upon the world ialiter 
the long, eventful, and terrible night of the Middle A^es—a 
day which is distinguished by science, art and inventive im¬ 
pulse^—that is, by the noblest and hi^iest, and wl^h Huma- 
nityj" rendered free by Christianity and emaneipated through 
the instrumentality pf the Church, exhibits as" the eternal 
and veritable substance of its being. , " 

SECTION III.* 

•THE MODERN TIME. 

% 

WE have now arrived.at the third period of the German 
World, and thus’enter upon the period of Spirit conscious 
.that it is free, in^much as it wills the True, the Eternal— 
Chat which is in wd fqr itself Universal. f 
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In this third period also, three divisions present theiii- 
self es. ITirst, we have to consider the Reformation in it*elf— 
the all-enlighteiiing Sun, following on that blush of dawn 
which we observed at the termination of the medimval period; 
next, tl!^ imfolduig of that state of things which succeeded 
the Eeformation; and lastly, the Modern Times, dating from 
the end of the last century. ' 


CHAPTER I. . 

THE REFOUMATION. 

I 

The Reformation resulted from the corruptionoftheChwrch. 
That corruption was not an accidental phenomenon; it was not 
the mere abuse of power and dominion. A corrupt state* of, 
things is very frequently nepresented as an “ abuse it is' 
taken for granted that the foundation was good,—the system, 
the institution itself faultless,—but that the passion, the 
subjective interest, in shoi*t the arbitrary volition of men has 
made use of that which in itself was good to further its own 
selfish ends, and that all that is required to be done is to 
remove these adventitious elements. On this shewing the 
institute in question escapes obloquy, and the evil that dis- 
figurei it appears somethiyg foreign to it. But when acci¬ 
dental abuse 9 ! a good thing really occurs, it is limited to par- 
ticulaiity.^ A great and general corruption afiectiug a body 
of such lar^e and comprehensive scope as a Church, is qtiito 
another thin^.—The corruption of the ChuraJi was a native 
•growth; th 6 pjiiviple of that corruption is to be looked for 
in the fact that the speeific jfnd definite embodiment of Deity 
which, it reoe£»jMCs, is sensuous,—that the exterr^^l in a 
eSarse material.^m, ^ enshrined in its inmost being. (The 
refining transformation which Art •supplied was not suffi¬ 
cient). The ^iglrer Spirit—that* of the World—has al¬ 
ready expelled the^piritual from it;J[t finds nothing to In¬ 
terest it»m the Spiritual or in occupation with it; thus it 
retains that specific and (^finite embodiment ;—i e., we have 
the sensuous inynediate subjectivity, not defined' by it to 
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Spiritual subjectiv’ty.—Henceforth it occupiea a position of 
inferiority to the World-Spirit; the latter has already trans*- 
ceuded it, for it has become capable of recognizing the 
Sensuous as sensuous, the merely outward as merely out¬ 
ward ; it has learned to occupy itself with ,the Finite in a 
finite way, and in this very activity to maintain an indepen¬ 
dent and confident position as’a valid and rightful subjec¬ 
tivity.* 

The element in ^udstion which is innate in the Ecclesias¬ 
tical principle only reveals itself as a corrupting one when 
the^Church has no longer any opposition to contend with,— 
when it has become firmly established. Then its elements 
are free to display their tendencies without let or hindrance. 
Thus it is thatexternality in the Church itself which becomes 
. evil and corruption, and develops itself as a negative princi¬ 
ple in its own bosom.—The forms which this corruption 
asajimes are, coextensive with the relations which the Church 
^^itself sustains, into which consequently this vitiating ele¬ 
ment'’ enters. 

Tbo ecclesiastical piety of the period displays the very 
essence of superstition—the fettering of the mind to a 
sensuous object, a mere Thing—iri* the most various forms: 
—slavish deference to Authority; for Spirit, having renounced 
its proper nature in its most essential quality [having sacri¬ 
ficed its characteristic liberty to a mere sensuous object], has 
lost its Freedom, and is held in adamantine bondage to what 
ib alien to itself;—a credulity of.the most absurd aud*"child¬ 
ish character ip regard to Miracles, for the Divine is sup- 

{ )ospd to manifest itself in a perfectly disconpqcted and 
imited way, for purely finite and particidar purposes;— 
lastly, lust of 'power, riotous, debauchery, all ‘the forms of 
barf )arous and vulgar corruption, hypocrisy and deception, 
—all this manifests itself in the Church; for in fact the 
Sensuoos.in. it is not subjugated and ^trained bj the TJnder- 

* The Church, in itB .devotion to mere ceremoni .1 observances, supposes 
itself to be engaged with the Spiritual, while it is r^*^lj occupied with the^ 
Se&uous. The World towards the close of Mediaeval period, is 
equally devoted to the Sensuous, bnt labours under no such hallucinatiou 
as to the character of its activity; and it has ceased to feel ocompunctioa 
at the merely seeult^ nature of its aims atFd actions, such as it might have 
felt (e. g.) in the eleventt^ century.^Ta. 
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standing; it has become free, but onlp in a rough and 
barbarous way.—On the other hand the virtue which the 
Church presents, since it is negative only in opposition to 
sen3ual^,appetite, is but abstractly negative; it does not 
know how to ex«r«ise a moral restraint in the indulgence of 
the senses; in actual life nothing is left for it but avoidance, 
renunciation, inactivity. 

•These contrasts which the Church exhibit—of barbarous 
vice and lust on the one hand, and an dictation of soul that 
is ready to renounce all worldly things, on the other hand— 
became still wider in consequence of the energetic position 
which man is sensible of occupying in his subjective power 
over outward and material things in the natural •world, in 
which he feels himself free, and so gains for himself an abso¬ 
lute right.—The Church whose ofRce it is to save souls from 
perdition, mates this salvation itself a mere external appli¬ 
ance, and is now degraded so far as to perform this office, in 
a merely external fashion. The remi<sa,ion of sins —the highest ■ 
satisfaction which the soul *aves, the certainty of its peace 
with G-od, that which concerns man’s deepest and inmost 
nature—is offered to man in the most grossly superficial and 
trivial fashion,— to he purchased for mere money; while the 
object of this sale is to procure means for dissolute excess. 
One of the objects of this sale was indeed the building of St. 
Peter’s, that magnificent chef-d’oeuvre of Christian fabrics 
erected in the metropolis of religion. But, as that paragon 
of woraitf of art the Athene and her temple-citadel at AthenJ; 
was built with the monqy of the allies and i^ued in the loss 
of bolh alUes and power; so the completion of this Church 
of St. Peter jyiff Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judgment ” in the 
Sistine Chapel, were the Doomsday and the ruhi of this proud 
spiritual edifice. • , • * 

The time-honoured dnd cnerished sincerity of the German 
people is desi^i i^to effect this revolution out of l^ee honest 
truth and simfflicity ef its Heart. While the rest of the 
world are urging tljjpir way to India* to ^lerica—straining 
ever^ nerve to*^in wealth and to acquire a secular 
dommion which shall encompass the^lobe, and on which ithe 
sun shall #never set—we find a simple Monk looking for 
that specific emhodimenleof Deity which Christendom had 
formerly sought ^n an earthly sepulchrp of stone, rather in 
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the deeper ab^ss (gf the Absolute Ideality of all that is sen* 
suous and external,—in tlie Spirit and the Heart,—the heart, 
which, wounded unspeakably by the offer of the most tri¬ 
vial and superficial appliances to satisfy the craving;“„ of that 
wliich is inmost and deepest, now detects Uie perversion of 
the absolute relation of truth in its iriinutest features, and 
pursues it to annihilation. Luther’s simple doctrine is that 
the specific embodiment of Deity—infinite, subjectivity, that 
is true spirituality^ Christ—is in no way prcseiit and actual in 
an outward form, but as essentially spiritual is obtained 
only in being reconciled to God— in faith and syiritnal en- 
Jofmeni. These two words express everything. Thatwhich^is 
doctrine desiderates, is not the recognition of a sensuous o^ct 
as God, nor e^en of something merely conceived, and ^||||bh is 
not actual and present, but of a Eeality that is not se'PKous. 
This abrogation of externality imports the reconstruction of 
all the doctrines, and the reform of all the superstition into 
wliich the Church consistently wandered, and in which its spi*- 
* ritufil life was dissipated. This- change especially aflects the 
doctrine of works,; for works include what may he performed 
under any mental conditions—not necessarily in faith,- in 
one’s own soul, but as mere exterilal observances prescribed 
by authority. Faith is by no means a bare assurance re¬ 
specting mere finite things—an assurance which belongs only 
. to limited mind—as e. g. the belief that such or such a per¬ 
son existed and said this or that; or that the Children of 
Israel passed dry-shod through i,the Bed Sea—or 'that the 
trumpets before the walls of Jericho produced* as powerful 
an. impression as our cannons; for mthough nothing of all 
this‘s had been related to us, our knowledge of God would 
not be the less, complete. In fact it is not a belief in some¬ 
thing that is absent, past ^d gone, but the- subjective as- 
surance of the Eternal, of Absolute Truth, the Truthjof God. 
Concer^png this assurance, the Lutheran CjvTcfh alErms that 
the Holy Spirit alone produces it— i. o, that it is an assur¬ 
ance which the j^lidividual attains, nola in,, virtue of his 

£ articular idiosyncrasy, but of his essenrtial being.—Thg.^ 
lUtheran doctrine thenefore involves thfe entire substancftioa, 
Catholicism, with the exception of all that results fromctioqe 
element of externality- 7 -as far as tke Catholic Church in 
upon that externality^ Luther therefore copld not do (P °iier- 
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wise than refuse to yield an iota in regard to that doctrine of 
the Enpharist in which the whole question is concentrated. 
Nor co|ild ha concede to the Eeforined [Calvinistic] Church, 
that Christ is a*mero commemoration, a mere reminiaceuce : 
in this respect his view was rather in accordance With that 
of the Catholic Church, viz. tliat Christ is an actual presence, 
though only in faitli and in Spirit. He maintained that the 
Spirit of Christ really fills the huiniln Jieart,-^that Christ 
therefore is not to be regarded as merely, an historical per¬ 
son, but that man sustaius an immediate relation to Mm in 
Spirit. . . . ' . * * 

While, then, the individual knows that he is filldd with the 
Divine Spirit, ail the relations that sprung from that vitiating 
element of externality which we- examined above, are ipso . 
facto abrogated: there is no longer a distinction between 
priests and laymen; we no longer find one class in posses¬ 
sion of the substance of the Truth, as of all the spiritual anct 
temporal treasures of the Church ; but the heart—the emo • 
tipual part of man’s Spiritual nature—is secognized as that • 
which can and ought to come into possession of the Truth ; 
and this subjectivity is th*e common property of allmanJcind. 
Each has to accomplish the work of reconciliation in his 
own soul.—Subjective Spirit has to receive the Spirit of 
Truth into itself, and give it a dwelling place there. Thus 
that .absolute inwardness of soul which pertains to reli¬ 
gion itself, and Freedom in the Church are both seeiirefl. 
Subjectivity therefore ^lakes the objective purport of Chris- 
tianiiiy, i. 4 . the doctrine of the Church, its own. In, the 
Lutheran Churfch the subjective feeling and the conviction 
.of the indiviJudl is regarded as equally, needfesary^ witli the 
’ objective side* oS Truth. yrut|j with Lutherans is not a 
finished^and completed thing; -the subject himself must be 
imbued witli’^C^h, ^rrendering his particular lvij)& io ex¬ 
change for the substantial Truth, and making that Trutli 
his own. Thqg sidy'ective Spirit gains qp»ancipaiion in the 
Truth, abnegatesk its particularity and comes to itself ^i'u 
realizing the truth"o? its being. 3 J|iub Christian Freedom is . 
actualized* If Subjectivity be placed in feeling only„with- 
out that objective srde, weibave the Btand-p<jint of the merely 
Natural Will. ^ ^ 

In the proclamatiop of theseTri^cipIes is unfurled the new, 

. 3» 
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the latest ""tandard round which the peoples rally—the 
banner of Free Spirit, independent, though finding its life in 
the Truth, and enjoying independence only in it. ^Ihis is 
the banner under which we servo, and-whi^hwe bear?*-Time, 
since that epoch, htis had no other work to do than the 
formal imbuing of the world with this principle, in bringing 
the Heconciliation implicit' [in Christianity] into objective 
and explicit realizaticn. Culture is essentially concerne'd 
with Forpa; the work of Culture is the production of the 
Form of TjHiversality, wjiich is none other than Thought.* 
Coilsequently Law, Property, Social Morality, Government, 
Constitutions, &c. must be conformed to general principles, 
in order that^thoy may accord with the idea of Free Will 
^ and be Eational-. ^ Thus only can the Spirit of Truth mani¬ 
fest itself in Subjective Will—in the particular shapes which 
the activity of the Will assumes. In virtue of that degree 
•^f intensity which Subjective Free Spirit has attained, cle- 
\ating it to the form of Universality, Objective Spirit attains 
. manifestation. This is the sense in which, we must under¬ 
stand the State to bo based on Eeligion. States and Laws 
are nothing else than Eeligion manifesting its.elf in the 
relations of the actual world. 

This is the essence of the Eoformation: Man is in his very 
nature destined to be free. 

At its commencement, the Eeforination concerned itself 
only with particular aspects of thje Catholic Church : liUther 
wished to act in union with the whole Catholic world, and 
expressed a dosire that Councils slirfiild bo convened. Ilis 
theses found supporters in every country. In anSwer to the 
charge brought, against Luther and the Protestants, of exag- 
gerauiou—nay, even of calumnious misrepresentation in their 
descriptions, of the corruption of the Church^ we may refer 
to the (Statements of Catholics themselves, bearng ilbon this 

^ I 

* Tbti oomiiiuuity principle which lin,Vs together iudividuaU 

of the Hame class, and in virtue of whicli they are related to othei 

exftitencea, assumes ^form in human consciousnes' ; and that form is thi 
thought or idea which sumrSkrMy comprehends the constituents of generic 
cliaraoter. The primary meaning of the word iika and of the<76lated terms 
and spmea^ 'iA “ form.” Every Unh »r8al ” in Thought has a corres¬ 
ponding generic principle in Reality, to which it gives Intellectual expres¬ 
sion or^/hiw.^TR. ' ■ 
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])()int, and p<articulariy to tlioso contaiAed in' tlio official 
documents of Ecclesiastical Councils. But Luther’s on- 
fllauglit, which was at first limited to particular points, was 
soon extended to the doctrines of the Chm’ch; and leaving: in¬ 
dividuals, he attttdced institutions at large—conventual lify, 
the secular lordships of the bjshops, &c. His w'ritipgs now 
controverted not merely isolated dicta of tlp3 Pope and tlie 
Councils, but fhe very principle on which such' a mode oi‘ 
deciding points in dispute was based—ii^ fact, thf; Authority 
of the Ohurch. Luther repudiated that autliority. and set up 
in its stead the Bible and the testimony of the Ilupiun 
Spirit. And it is a fact of the weightiest import that tin- 
Bible has become the basis of the Christian Cliurdi: hence¬ 


forth eacli individual enjoys the right of deriving instruction 
for himself from it, and of directing his coMscicncc in accord¬ 
ance with' it. We sec a vast change in the principle by which 
man’s religious life is 'guided: the whole system of Tradi¬ 
tion, the whole fabric of the Church becomes problema^ticai,* 
and its authority is subvei'tbd. Luther’s translation of the 
Bible has been of incalculable value to the German 2 )t!op]c. 
It has supplied them with a People’s Book, such as nr* 
nation in wie Catholic Avorld can boast; for though the 
latter have a vast number of minor productions in the shape 
of prayer-books,- they have no generally recognized and 
classical book for popular instruction. In spite of this it 
has been made a question in modern times whether it is 
judicious to place the Bibloin the hands of the Peojjle. Tec 
the few disadvantages tjius entailed are fur more than coun¬ 
terbalanced by tliti incalculable benefits thence accruing ; 
narratives, wlndh in their external shape mifdjt be repellent 
to the heavt and understanding, can 'be discrimiiiatijigly 
* treated by the^reHgious ser^c, w^ich, holding fast the sub- 
stontial'atruth, easily vanquishes any such difficulties. And 
even if the bSbkq.whi^ have pretensions to the* character 
of People’s Bjooks were not so superficial as they are, 
they would ceitaii\v fail in secuijrig tUri; respect which a 
I book claimin'g a title ought to inspire in individuf^^s. 
Bift to obviate this'difficulty is nc^easy matter, for even 
should a bwdk adapted to the purpose in every other respect 
be produced, every eountl^ parson would hfjve sgme fault to 
find with it, and tJjink to better it. In France the need of such 

. 2 F 2 
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a book has bceu veiy much felt; great premiums have been 
offered with a view to obtaining one, but, from the reason 
stated, without success. Moreover, the existence; of a. 
People’s Book presuppfJses as its primary condition an ability 
tq read on the part of the People; an ability .which in Catho¬ 
lic countries is not very commonly to be met with. 

The denial of the Authority of the Church necessarily led 
to a separation." The Council of Trent stereotyped thw 
principles of Catholicism, and made the restoration of con¬ 
cord impossible. Leibuit/. at a later time discussed with 
Bishop Bosquet the question of the union of the Churches ; 
but tlie Council of Trent remains the insurmountable ob¬ 
stacle. The Churches became hostile parties, for even in 
respect to secuJar arrangements a striking difference mani- 
. festod itself. In the non-Catholic countries the conventual/ 
establishments and episcopal foundations were broken up, 
and, the rights t)f the then proprietors ignored. Educational 
Arrangements were altered; the fasts and holy days were 
abolished. Thus there was also A pecular reforiu—a clituige 
alfecthig the state of things outside the sphere of eccle¬ 
siastical relations: in many places a rebellion w'as raised 
against the temporal authorities/' lit Munster the Ana¬ 
baptists expelled the Bishop and established a government 
of their ow'u; and the peasants rose en. masse to emancipate 
themselves ffom the yoke of serfdom. But the world was 
not yet ripe for a transformation of its political condition 
conse(|uencc of ecclesiastical reformation.—The Catholic 
Church also was essentially influenceji by the Eeformation : 
the i;eins of discipline were drawn tighter, atnd tho'greatest oc¬ 
casions of scandal, the most crying abuses wer(i'abated. Much 
of the intellectual life of the age that lay outsidq, its sphere, 
but with which it had previoo,sly maintained fi’ieadly relations, 
it now repudiated. Tiie Chiireh came tb a dead stop—‘ihither- 
to and nt» ftrther!” It severed itself frpm aclyiifcing Science,, 
from philosophy and liumanistib literature'; add an occasion 
was soon offered of declaring its enmity to;, the scientific 
pu^^uits of the period. I'lie celebrated Copernicus had dis¬ 
covered that the earlluiand the planets revolve round ttie 
sun, but the Cluirch declajred against this addition«tu human 
knowledge. . G-a!\ileo, who had published a statement in the 
Vurm &f a dialogue of the evidence for and against the Coper- 
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niean discovery (declaring indeed .his ovn conviction of itt 
truth), was obliged to crave pardon for the oftence on lus 
• knees.a The Greek literature was not made the basis of ciil. 
turo ;,education was entrusted to the Jesuits. Thus doe* 
the Spirit of tlic*Oatholic world in general sink behind tlie 
Spirit of the Ago. 

Hero an important question solicita investigation :—why 
the Reformation w'as limited to certain motions, and whv it 
did not permeate the whole Catholic •world. The llcforina- 
tion originated in Germany, and struck ^rm root only in the 
jmrely Ge.rman nations; outside of Germany itself it estab¬ 
lished itself in Scandinavia and Enghmd. J3ut the llorflauic 
and Sclavonic nations kept decidedly aloof fronr it. Even 
South Germany has only partially adopted tjie lleformation 
---a fact which is consistent with the myigling of elements, 
which is the general characteristic of its nationality. In 
Swabia, Franconia, and the Rhine countries there were many 
convents and bishoprics, as also many free imperial towne^ 
and the reception or rcjectfon of the Reformation very* much 
depended on the influences which these ccclcsiasticat and 
civil bodies yespcctivcl;^ exercised; for we have already 
noticed that the Reformation was a. change influencing the 
political life of the age as well as its religious and intelfectual 
condition. We must further observe, that authority has 
much greater weight in determining men’s opinions than 
people are inclined to believe. There are certain fun- 
damemJdl principles which men are in the habit of receiving 
on the strength of authority; and it wa^ mere authority 
which in the case of many countries decided for or against 
the adoptiop df the Reformation. In Austria, in Bavaria, in 
Bohemia, the Reformation had already jnadc^great progress ; 
afud though ibis commonly ^aid ^a't when truth has onci^ene- 
tratedtfiraen’s souls, it cannot be rooted out again, it was 
jndisputabl^ sliced ^ the countries in question^ by force of 
arms, by strafegem or persuiJSion. The Sclavonic' nations were 
agricultural,^ Tl^s condition of Iflb brjiigs with it the rela¬ 
tion of lord anc4 serf. In agriculture the agency of nature 
■ predominates; huiftah industry and subjective activitjT are 
on the -whole less brought into play in this department of 
labour than elsewhere.* The Sclavonians^ therefore did not 
attain so quick^ or readily as other lotions the fundamental 
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sense of pure individuality—the consciousness of Universality 
—that which we designated above as “ political power ” 
[p. 415], and could not share the beneftts' of dawning* 
treedoni. — Uut the Itomanic nations also — Italy, ,Spain, 
Portugal, and in part France—were not "imbued with tbo 
Keforined doctrines. PhysicaJ force perhaps did much to 
repress then? ; ypt this alone would not ’bo sufficient to eje- 
j)lain the fact, for when the Spirit of a' Nation cravds 
anytliiug no force ,^cah prevent its attaining the desired 
object: nor can it be said that these nations were deficient 
in culture;'on the contrary, they were in advance of the 
(jronnans in this respect. It was rather owing to the funda¬ 
mental ch'aracter of these nations, that tliey did not adopt 
the Eefonnation. Put what is this peculiarity of character 
. which hindered the attainment of Spiritual Freedom ? 
answer; the pure inwardness of the German Nation was 
1 ho,proper soil for the emancipation of Sjiirit; the Eomanic 
Ovations, on the contrary, have maintained in the very depth 
of their soul—in their Spiritual Consciousness—the principle 
of Di^rmontf: * tliey are a product of the fusion of Homan 
and Gorman blood, and still retain the heterogeneity thence 
resulting. The German cannot deny that the French, the 
Italians, tlie Spaniards, possess more determination of charac¬ 
ter—that they pursue a-settlcd aim (oven though it have a 
tixed idea for its object) with perfectly clear consciousness 
and the greatest attention—that they carry out a plan, with 
gleat circumspection, and exhibit the greatest decision in 
regard to specific objects. The Fi:cs>ch call the Gerpians 
cniiefs, “ entire ”— i.e., stubborn ; they are also strangers to 
tlie whimsical originality of the English, The. Englishman 
attaches his idc‘a of liberty to the special [as opposed to tho 
general] ; he docs not trouble him?ielf about the’ iJnderstand- 
ing [logical inference], but on the contrary feels himself so 
much thfc more at liberty, the more hip coprse'of action op 
his license to act contravenes the Understanding—«.<?., runs 
I ounter to [logical. inferejnoos or] geneT,<tl pruciples. On 
tho^other band, among the Homanic peoplftf’we immediately,- 
eucounter that interual<'^chism, that holding fast by an ab- 

w 

* The acknowledgment of on external ]^wer authorized to command 
il e ei>tire soul of ina'.i was not supplanted in tlieir case by a deference to 
• I'-n science and subjective Principle (i.e., the union of/Objectlv.e and Sub* 
ivtive freedom) os the supreme i^uthiSnty.—T k. 
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Btraet pnnciple, and as the counterpartof this,an absence of I ho 
Totality of Spirit and sentiment which we (fall “Heartthere 
is not that meditative introversion of the soul upon itself;—ih 
their inlnost being they maybe said to be alienated-from them- 
selves*[abfltraet principles carry them away']. With them the 
inner life is a re^on whose depth they do not appreciate; for it 
is given over * bodily’ to partioular [absorbing] interests, and 
the infinity that belongs to Spirit is not J;o bo looked for 
there. Their inmost being is not their own. They leave it 
as an alien and indifterent matter, and are glad to have its 
concerns settled for them by another. That otljer to which 
they leave it is the Churcli. They have indeed sbmotbing 
to do with it themselves; but since that wdiich tht;y have to 
do is not self-originated and self-prescribed, not*their very 
own, they are content to leave the aflair to*be si'ttled in a 
superficial way. “ Wi lien,'’' said Napolfeon, “ wo shall go • 
to mass again, and my good fellows will sfty : ‘ That is the 
word of command!”’ This is the leading feature in»the 
character of these nations—the separation of the rcligioua 
from the secular interest, i.e., from the special interest of 
individuality; and the ground of this sepdration lies ifi their 
inmost soul, which has Jost its independent entireness of 
being, its profoundest unity. Catholicism .docs not, claim 
the essential direction of the Secular ; religion remains an 
indifferent matter on the one side, while the other side of 


life is dissociated from it, and occupies a sphere exclusively 
its own. Cultivated Frenchmen therefore feel an antipatjjy 
to Protestantism because ft seems to them something pedan¬ 
tic, dull, minutely captious in its morality ;*sineo it requires 
that Spirit and Thought should be directly engaged in reli¬ 
gion ; in attending mass and other ceremonies, on the con¬ 
trary, no exertion of thought is required, but an imposing 
sensupus spectacle is ^presented to the eye, which docs not 
^ke afuch a^deraand on one’s attention as entirely to exclude 
kittle chat, jvlile yet the, duties of the pccasiofi are not 
neglected. ^ * • 

We spoke? abcAm of the relation v^tch the netw doctrine 
teuAtainea to seAilax life^ and now we have only to exhibit 
that relation in detail. The devdtopment and advance of 
Spirit .the time of the Eefortoation onwards consists in 
this, that Spirit, baving’^ow gained the coosciousne^s of its 
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J'rccdom, tlirough that process of mediation wliich takes 
place between mail and God—that is, in‘the full recognition 
of the objective process as the existence [the positive and 
definite manifestation] of the Divine essence—now^takes it 
up and follows it out in building up the edifice* of'iecular 
relations. That harmony [of Objective and'Subjectivc Will] 
which has resulted from the. painful struggles of History, 
involves the recQgnition of the Secular aS' capable of being 
an embodiment of Truth': whereas it had been formerlv re- 
garded as evil ouly:^ as incapable of Good—the latter being 
considered essentially ultramundane. It is now perceived 
thaj; ]\I(Jrality and Justice in the State are also divine 
and commanded by God, and that in point of substance 
there is nothing higher or more sacred. One inference is 
that Marriage is no longer deemed leas holy than Cclibary. 
Luther took a wife to shew that he respeetpd marriage, 
defying the caluiTinics to which ho exposed himself by such 
a stop. It was his duty to do so, as it w'as also to eat meat 
Jbn i 1-0 prove that such things are lawful and right, 

in opposition to the imagined superiority of abstinence. 

• The Itaraily introduces man to community—to the relation of 
interdependence, in society; and this union is a moral one: 
while on the other hand the monks, separated from the spliere 
of social morality, formed as it were the standing anny of the 
Pope, as the janizaries formed the basis of the Turkish 
]) 0 wer. The marriage of the priests entails the disappear¬ 
ance of the outward distinction between laity and ejergy.— 
lioreover the repudiation of work' no longer earned the repu- • 
lation of sanctitj it was aeknowlodgsd to be more commen¬ 
dable for men to rise from a state of dependence By activity, 
intelligence, and industry, and make themselves independent. 
It is more consonaut'with justice that he who has money 
should spend it even in luxuries,'than that he should give it 
away to idlers and .beggars; for he besto.ws it on eguSl num¬ 

ber of persons by so doing, and these Liusk'^t any, rate have 
worked diligently for it. Industry, craftk a^d trades now have 
their moral validit|y recognized, and the '■obstiAcles to their 
pro'pperity which originated with the ChiioVii, have vanished.^ 
For the Church had prdfiounced it a siu to Tend money on 
interest: but the necessity of so doing led to direct 
violation of her injunctions. The' Lombards ‘(^ fact which 
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accounts for tlio use of tlie term “ lorabijrd ” in French to 
denote a loan-o(Iiec), and particularly the House of Medici, 
advan^pd money to princes in every part of Europe. Tlie 
third point of sanctity it. the Catholic Church, — blind 
obedience, was ^lUccwise denuded of its false pretensions. 
Obedience to the laits of the State, as the Kational clement 
in volition and action, was rahdethe principle of hupian con- 
liuctf In this obedience ma,n is free, for all'that is demanded 
is that the Particular should yield *o the Oeneral. Man 
himself has a conscience; consequently* the subjection re¬ 
quired of him is a free alle^riauce. This involves the possi¬ 
bility of.a development of Itoason and Freedom, aud of their 
ititroduction into human relations; aud Keaswi and the 
Divine commands are now syuonyjuous. TJje Eational no 
longer meets with contradiction on the pjrt of the religious 
conscience; it is permitted to develop itself in its* own * 
sphere without disturbance, without being compelled to 
resort to force in defending itself against an adverse poweiw 
But in the Catholic Church, that adverse clement is ilncon- 
ditionally sanctioned. • Where the Eefoqned doctrine pre¬ 
vails, princes may still be bad governors, Jjut they are no 
longer sanctioned and sfllicited thereto by the promptings 
of their religious conscience. In the Catholic Church on the 
contrary, it is, nothing singular for the conscience to be 
found in opposition to the law’s of the State, Assassinations 
of sovereigns, conspiracies against the state, and the like, 
luive often been supported,and carried into execution by tlfl? 
priests. ' • * ',' 

This hajmony between the State and the Church has now 
attained immediate realiz.atibn.* have, as yet, no recon¬ 
struction o^f’thc State, of the system of jurispi’udence, &c. for 
thought naust,first discover the essential principles of Bight. 
The L^ws' of Freedon# had firs^ to be expanded to a system 
as deduced f/ora an absolute principle of Eight. ^ Spirit does 
dot. assume this dbmjjlete form immedjately after the Ilefor- 
Jnation; it limits itself at first to direct lyid simple changes, 
as e.g. the doin^ jRvay with coniAntual establishments aud 
episcopal jurisdietton, &c. The reconciliation between Clod 

* That is, the harmony in fuestion simply exists ; its development and 
results have not yet manifested themselves.—Tit. * 
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and the World wasiimited in the first instance to an abstract 
Ibrm ; it was not yet expanded into a system by which the 
moral world could be regulated. ' • 

In the first instance this reconciliation must take pl^ ce in 
the individual soul, must be realized by febliag; the indivi¬ 
dual must gain the assurance i]mt the Spirit dwells in him,— 
that, in the langu^e of the Church, a brokenness of heart has 
been experienced, and that Divine grace has entered into the 
heart .thus broken^ 'j3y Nature man is not what ho ought 
to be ; only through a transforming process does he arrive 
at truth. «• The general and speculative aspect of the matter 
is just this—that the human heart is not what it should be. 
It was tliefi required of the individual tliat ho should know 
what he is in himself; that is, the teaching of the Church 
. insisted upon man’*a becoming conscious that he is evil. But 
the individual is evil only whentlie Natural manifests itself in 
meiji sensual desire—when an unrighteous will presents 
fiiself in its untamed, untrained, violent shape; and yet it is 
required that such a person should know that ho is depraved, 
and that the good Spirit dwells in him; in fact he is required 
to have a direct-consciousness of and to “ experience ” that 
which was presented to him as a speculative and implicit 
truth. The lieconciliation having, then, assumed this ab¬ 
stract form, men tormented themselves with a view to foreff 
upon their souls the consciousness of theip sinfulness and 
to know themselves as evil. The most simple souls, the,most 
ifinocent natures were accustomedrin painful introspection to 
observe the most-seci’et workings of tqe heart, with a vieiy to a 
rigi(\examination of them. With this duty was conjoined that 
of an entirely opposite df scription; it was requiiaed that man 
should attain tile consciousness that the good Spirit' dwells 
in hiin—that Divine Grace has found an entrance into his 
soul. In fact the important distinction between thet know¬ 
ledge of abstract truth and the knowlejjjge ^of. what h^^ 
actual existence was left out of sight. IVtan became the victims 
of a tormenting uncertainljy as to whethfjJL* tho good Spirit 
has an abode in them; and it was deemed ^^dispensable that^ 
the entire process of spiritual transformation should become 
perceptible to the individual himself. An echo oif this self ■ 
tormenting procqps may still be trrfjcd in much of the reli¬ 
gious poetry of that tijne; the Psalms of Day.d which exhibit 
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•fi similar character were then introduced<as hymns into the. 
litual of Protestant Churches., Protestantism took this turn 
of minute and painful introspection, possessed with the con- 
lictiojj of the importance of the exereree, and \vaa for a long 
time characterieed. by a self-tormenting disposition and an 
aspect of spiritual wretchedness ; wliich in the present day 
has induced many persons to enter </e Catholic pale, that they 
ifiight excliange this inward uncertainty for a formal broad 
certainty based on the imposing totality^of the Churcb- A 
more refined order of refiection upon tho character of human 
actions was introduced into the Catholic Church also. Tho 
Jesuits analysed the first rudiments of volition (velhltas) 
with as painful minuteness as was displayed in’tlie pious 
exercises of Protestantismbut thby had a sciouce of casuis¬ 
try wliich enabled 'them to discover a good reason for jver)'-. 
thing, and so get rid of tlie burden of guilt wliich this rigid 
investigation seemed to aggravate. , 

With this was connected another remarkable phenomenod^ 
common to the Catholic with the Protestant World. Tfie hu¬ 
man mind was driven into the Inward, the Abstract, and the 
lleligious element was regarded as utterly alien to the secular. 
That lively consciousness of liis subjective life and of the 
inward origin of liis volition tliat had been awakened in man, 
brought with it tho belief in JUvil, as a vast power the sphere 
of whose malign dominion is tho Secular. This belief presents 
a pai;^llelism with the view- in which the sale of Indulgences 
originai'edfor* as eternal salvation could be secured 
moiyy, so by paying ^ho.price of one’s salvation through 
a compactmade with the Devil, the riches of the world and 
the unlimito,d 'gratification of desires and passions could bo 
secured. Thus arose that famous legend of PSust, who in dis*- 
gust at the unsatisfactory f hamster of speculative science, is 
said toJiave plunged into the world and purchased all its glory, 
ijt the expense of hi| salvation. Paust, if we may ♦rust tho 
poet, had the enjoyment of *all th^it tho- world could give, 
in exchange &r h?^ soul’s weal; l^ut thpsc poor women who ■ 

..were called were reputed to get nothing more by the 

bargain than the gr&tification of a petty revenge by making 
a neigbbaur’s cow go dry or giving, a child tho measles. 
But in awarding puuis’ .ttient it w'as not Ijbe magnitude of 
the injury, in ^he loss of the milk gr the sickness of the 
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child that was consixlercd ; it was the abstract power of the* 
Evil One in them that was attacked. The belief in tliis 
abstract, special power whose dominion is the world —in the 
Devil and his devic<is—occasioned an incalculable n,umber, 
of trials for loitchcraft both in Catholic laud Protestant 
countries. It was impKissible to prove the guilt of the ac¬ 
cused ; they were only stispected: it was therefore only a 
direct knowledge [one hot mediated by proofs] on which 
this fury against the’evil principle professed to be based. 
It was indeed necessary to have recourse to evidence, but 
the basil' of these, judicial processes was simply the belief 
that certain individuals were possessed by the power of the 
Evil One.' This delusion raged among the nations in the 
sixteenth century with the fury of a pestilence. The main 
, impulse was 8us])Icion. The principle of suspicion assumes 
a sihiihirly terrible shape during tlie sway of the Itoij-ian 
Eii^perors, and under Ilobespierre’s Keign of Terror; when 
;incre disposition, unaccompimied by any overt act or ex¬ 
pression, was made an object of punishment. Among tlie 
Catholics, it was tlic Dominicans to whom (as was the Inqui¬ 
sition in all its branches)' the trials for witchcraft were 
entrusted. Father Spee, a noble Jesuit, wrote a treatise 
against them (he is also the author of a collection of line 
])oems bearing the title of “ Trutznachtigallf) giving a full 
exposure of tho terrible character of criminal justice in pro¬ 
ceedings of this kind. Torture, which was only to be applied 
^nce, was continued until a confession was extorted.'^ If the 


accused fainted.?inder the torture it,, was averted that the 
Dcyil was giving them sleep: if convulsions supervened, it 
was said that the Devil was laughing in them; ,if they held 
■out steadfastly^ the Devil was supposed to give them power. 
Those persecutions spread like au epidemic*sickness thi'ough 
Italy, France, Spain and Germany., The- earnest,jemon¬ 
strances of enlightened men, such .rs Spefi and others, 

‘ already produced a considerable eliect.j !^t it was Thoma- • 
sius, a Professor of Jlalle^ who first opposed ,this prevalent 
superstition with very’ decided success. Thff entire phenomcp, 
non is in itself most remarkable when' we reflect that we 


liave nob long, been .quit of this frightful barba*?ity (even 
as late as the year 1780 a witchi was publicly burned at 
Olarus in Switzerlap.d). Among the Catliplics persecution 
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^.Ts directed against heretics as well as against witches: wo 
might say indeed that they were placed in one category ; 
the unbelief of the heretics was regarded as none other 
than the indwelling principle of Evil—a possession similar 
to the*dthcr. , » 

Leaving this abstract form of Suh^ctiveness we have now 
to consider the secular side—tho G^nstitution of the State 
and tiie advance of Universality-^tho retognition ot the 
universal laws of Ercedora. This is thosecond and the essen¬ 
tial point. 


* CHAPTER II. 

INFLUENCE OF THE REFOHMaTION ON POLITICAL , 

DEVELOPMENT. 

* 

In tracing the course of tho political development of the 
period, we observe in the first place the consolidation of 
Monarchy, and the Moilarch invested with an authority • 
emanating from the State. The incipient stage in tlie rise 
of royal power, and the commencement of that unity which 
the states of Europe attained, belong to a still earlier period. 
While these changes were going forward, the entire body of- 
])riva<c obligations and visits which had been handell down 
from the Middle Age, still retained validity.. Infinitely im¬ 
portant is^this form of private rights, which the orjjanic 
constituents o# the executive power of the State have as¬ 
sumed. At*their apex we find a fixed and positive principle 
—tho exclusive right of one family to the possession of the 
throne^and the hereditary succession of sovereigns further ^ 
restricted by She law of primogeniture. This giv^s liie Slate 
ah immovable ceijftre.* The fhet that G-ermany was an elec¬ 
tive empire pijpVerted its being consoli(|ated into one state; 
and for the sarae^reason Poland has vanished from the circle' 
'ijf independent stflttfs. The State njjist have a final decisive 
will; butjf an individual is to he the final deciding power, 
he must ho so in a diripct ana natural way, not as deter¬ 
mined by choice and theoretic viewg, &c. Even among 
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the free Greeks tfcc oracle was the external power whicl^ 
decided their policy on critie<d occasions; her* hirth is Ihe 
oracle—something independent of Any arbitrary volition. 
But the circumstance that the highest station in a monarchy 
is assigned to a family, seems to indicate that the sovereignty 
is the private-property'pf 'that family. As such that sove¬ 
reignty would seem to ijo divisible; but since the idea of 
division of power is opposed to the principle of the stat,<?, 
the rights of the monarch and his family required to be 
more strictly defined. Sovereign possession is not' a pecu- 
lium of the'^'individual ruler, but is consigned to the dynastic 
family as a trust; and the estates of ths realm ])osscss security 
that that vrust sliall bo faithfully discharged, for they have to 
guard the unity of the body politic. Thus, tticn, royal . 
possession no longer denotes a kind of private property, pri- 
v'ato*possession of estates, demesnes, jurisdiction, &c., but 
has become a State-property—a function pertaining to and 
•involved with the State. 

Edually important, and connected with that just no- 
ticedjois the cliangc of e.xecutive powers, functions, duties 
and rights, which naturally belong to the State, but whii-h 
had become private property and p’rivate contracts or obliga¬ 
tions—into possession conferred by the State. The rights of 
seigneurs and barons were annulled, and they were obliged 
to content themselves with ofllcial positions in the ‘State. 
This transformation of the rights of vassals into official func- 
'tions tt)ok place in tlie several kingdoms in varioi'-s ways. 
In France, e.g.„jthe great Barons, who were 'governors of 
provinces, who could claim such offices as a mattcj of right, 
and 'who like the Turkish Pashas, maintahied a body of 
troops with tho revenues thence derived—troops,which they 
might at any moment bring yito the field against the King— ‘ 
were reduced to the position of mere landed proprietors or 
court nabiljty, and those Pashalics became offiCbs held under 
the government; or the nobility were einjJibyed as officers-^ 
generals of the army» ■an' army belongingoto* fhe State. lu 
this aspect the origination of standing, armifs is so important 
an Went; for they suppler the monarchy Vith an independent 
force and are as necessary for the security of the qpntral au¬ 
thority against the rebellion of thctsubject individuals as for 
the defence of the staljp against foreign cneipies. The fiscal 
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system ind^d had not as yet assumed af systematic charac¬ 
ter,—the revenue being derived from customs, taxes and 
tolls in'countles's variety, besides the subsidies and contribu¬ 
tions J)aid by the estates of the realm ; in return for which 
the right of pfes*enting a statemenUof grievances was con¬ 
ceded to them, as is now tlio cas^n Hungifry.—In Spain 
'the spirit of chivalry liad assumed y very bqfiutiful and noble 
form. This chivalric spirit, this knightly dignity, degraded 
to a mere inactive sentiment of honour, has attained 
notoriety as the Spanish grandessa. The Grandees were 
no longer allowed to maintain troops of their o\vn,'^nd*iyere 
also \vithd.rawn from the command of the armies; desti¬ 
tute of power they had to content themselves 'as private 
persons with an empty title. But tlie means* by which the 
royal pow'er in Spain was consolidated, was the Inquisition. < 
Tliis, which w\as established for the persecution of those who 
secretly adhered to Judaism, and of Moors and horetica, aoon 
assumed a political charact^, being directed against thj ene* 
miesof the State. Thus the Inquisition confirmed the despotic 
power of the King; it claimed supremacy even over bishops 
and archbishops, and- ccyild cite them before its tribunal. 
The frequent confiscation of property—one of the most cus¬ 
tomary penalties — tended to enrich the treasury of the 
State. Moreover, the Inquisition was a tribunal which took 
cognizance of mere suspicion; and while it consequently 
exeroised a fearful authority over the clergy, it had a pcculi^, 
support in the luntional pride. For every Spaniard wished 
to be considered Christian by descent, anc^ this species of 
vanity feUf in A^’ith the \icws and tendency of the Inquisition. 
Particular provinces of the -Spanish monarclw, as e. g. Arru- 
gon, stiU retained many peculiar rightk and*privileges ; but . 
the Spanish Kings fropi PkUip II. downwards proceeded to 
BupprdSs therp altogether. 

• It would lead t-io far tg pursue in detail the jlbocess of 
the depression of thfe aristocracy <in the ‘several states of 
Europe. ThS inaW scope of this»depro6tllng process was, as 
already stated, tij^ curtailment of the private rights of ^he 
feudal nobility,. ana the transformiJtion of their seigneurial 
aruthority^ into an official poiSition in connection with the 
State. "This change was^ in the interest «f both the King 
and the People.'^ The powerful barous seemed,to constitute 
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an intermediate b6dy charged with the 
but properly speaking, it wrs only their own privile^^l®^' 
they maintained against the royal power on the oife iV 
and the citizens on the other hand. The barons of EWgla. 
extorted Magna Charta from the King; but the citizci. 
gained nothing by it, ori the centrafy they remained in their 
. former condition Polisj^ Liberty too, meant nothing mor,c 
than the .freedom of the barons in contraposition to the 
King, the nation bring reduced to a state of absolute serf¬ 
dom. "When liberty is mentioned, we must always be careful 
to ojjservh AVlicthcr it is not really the assertion of private in¬ 
terests which is thereby designated. For although the nobi- 
lity were deprived of their sovereign power, the people wore 
still oppressed'in consequence of their absolute dependence, 

• theif, serfdom, and subjection to aristocratic? jiirisdictiou; 
and they were partly declared utterly incapable of possessing 
property, partly subjected to a condilion of bond-service 

, ilbicli did not permit of tlicii* freply selling the products of 

• their industry. The .supreme interest of emancipation from 
tins condition concerned the power of the Htate ns well as 
tlic subjects—that emancipation which now gaye them as 
citizens the character of free individuals, and determined • 
that what was to be performed for the Commonwealth should 
be a matter of just allotment, not of mere chance. The 
aristocracy of possession maintains that possession against 
both—viz. against the power of the State at large* and 
against individu.'ils. But the aristoferacy have a. position as¬ 
signed them, as the support of the thr one, as occupied-and 
active on behalf of the State and the edmmou weal,' and at the 
same time as maintaining the freedom of the citizens. This 
in 'fact is the plrerogcltivo of that class which fonfis the link 
between the Sovereign and t’A“ People—to undertake to dis¬ 
cern and to give the first immW^o to that which is intrinsi¬ 
cally Hattonal and Universiu; and tbhs iiorngnitiotf of ami 

' occupation w'ith the IJuiversal must take the place of positive 
personal right. ^Piiia subjoctiou to the Head of the State of 
that intermediate power which laid cljjint to positive au* 
thority was now accomplished, but this did not ii^volvo the 
emancipation of the subject clilss. This took place only at 
a later date, .when the idea of r}ghi‘ in and for itself arose 
in men’s n^ds. Then the sovereigns rel^ iog on their re- 
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jystem in^^plos, vanquished the caste of unrighteousness: 
:er,—threrc they united with the barons, or where the latter 
^ollsiiit^ned their freedom against the kings, those positive 
bic^ht* or rather wrongs continued.— 
tl We observe Slso as an essential fmture now first present- 
tag itself in the political aspwt of yfie time, a connected 

and a relation of Staj^es to ctSch other. They 
Cecauio involved in various wars: the things having enlarged 
their political authority, now turn their ftttcntion to foreign 
dauds, insisting upon claims of all kinds. The aim,and real 
''interest of the wars of the period is invariably conquest.* 
Italy especially had become such an object of desire, 

, and was a prey to the rapacity of the French,^the Spaniards, 
?and at a later date, of the Austrians. In fact absolute disin- 
Ltegration and dismemberment has always Tbeon an cssifiilial 
feature in the national character of the inhabitants of Italy, 
In ancient as well as in modern times. Their stubborn*in-» 
ilividuality was exchanged /or a union the result of force,’ 
jLiidor the Eoman dominion; but as soon as this bond was 


broken, the original character reappeared in fidl strength. 

i n later times, as if finding in them a bond of union otherwiso 
npossible—after having escaped from a selfishness of the 
lost monstrous order and which displayed its perverse 
nature in crimes of every description—the Italians attained 
a taste for the Fine Arts: thus their civilization, the miti- 


fgatiou of their selfishness, reached only the Grade of Bcaut^'f 
not that of Ejitionality—the higher unity of Thought, Cou- 
scquautly, even in poetry and song the Italian nature is 
difterent frf)m qjirs. Improvisation characterizes the gofiius 
of the Italians ; they pour out their ve^ soi^s in Art and 
,lhe ecstatic*enjoyment of it. Enjoying a naturcl so imbued 
with Art, the Stale mqpt bft anh,fi:airof comparative indif¬ 
ference,* a meyily casual matter to’the Italians. JJut we 
h-jvc to observe s^odhat thp wars in which Germany en¬ 
gaged, were not particularly honoticableJ;o it: it allowed 
Burgundy, Lofrain#, Alsace, and other jlarts of the empire 
.y be wrested ffqpi it. From these w'ars between tile 
various political powers there aroso common interests, and 
the object tf that community of interest* was the mainte¬ 
nance of severalty,—the jU’eservation to the ftevcral State.s of 
their indepeudenife, —ta fact the “ baleiiice of pmmr'' The 
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motive to this was of a decidedly "practical” kind, viz. the 
protectioji of the several Slates from conquest. The union 
of the States of Europe as the means of shielding individual 
States from the violence of the powerful—the preser'-ation 
of the balance of powir, had now taken 'thfe place of that 
general aim of the eldcit time,< the defence of Christendom, 
whose centre wac the Pj pacy. This new political motive 
was necessarily accompanied by a diplomatic condition,—one 
in which all the '■members of the great European sys¬ 
tem, howevcjr distant, felt an interest in that which hap¬ 
pened to any one of them. Diplomatic policy had been 
brought tQ the greatest refinement in Italy, and was thence 
transmitted to Europe at large. Several princes in suc¬ 
cession seemeci to threaten the stability of the balance of 
powtr in Europe* When this combination of States was 
■Just commencing, Charles V. was aiming at universal mon¬ 
archy ; for he was Emperor of Germany and King of Spain 
•to boot: the Netherlands aud Ij^aly acknowledged his sway, 
and the whole wealth of America flowed into his coflers. 
With this enormous power, which, like the contingencies of 
fortune in the case of private property, had been accumu¬ 
lated by the most felicitous combinations of political dex¬ 
terity,—among other things by marriage,—but which was 
destitute of an internal aud reliable bond, he was nevertheless 
unable to gain any advantage over France, or even over the 
•idxerman princes ; nay he was even compelled to a peace by 
Maurice of Saxony. His whole life was snent in sup¬ 
pressing disturbances in all parts of his empire and in 
conducting foreign wars. The balance of pqwer'in Europe 
was similarly threatened by Louis the Fourteenth. Through 
that 5 . depression of' the grandees of his 'kingdom which 
Eichelieu aud after him Mazarin- had^ accomplished, he had 
become^an absolute sovereign. France, too, had the con- 
sciousuess^of its intellectual quperiorty^ in a refinement '•f 
culture surpassing anything of 'Which tte rest of Europe 
could boast. Th6’ pretentious of Louis^'wer6 founded not 
OK- extent of dominion, (as was the case^. with Charles V.) sr, 
3nuch as on that culture which distinguished his people, and 
which at that time made its way everywhere with the lan¬ 
guage that embodied it, aud wa^ the object of pniversal 
admiratiop: they could therefore plead a higher justification 
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than those of the German Emperor. I5ut the \cry rock on 
which the vast military resources of Philip II. had al; 
ready*foiu idered—the heroic resistance of tlie Dutch—]irovf(i 
fatakalso to the ^ambitious scliemes of Louis. Charles the 
Twelfth also i^rescnted u remarkably menacing aspect; but 
his ambition had a Quixotic»tinge/nd was less sustained hi 
intrinsic vigour. Through all tlyse storms the nations o 
*Europe succeeded in maintaining their individuality and 
independence. » 

An external relation in which the States of» Ejiropo had 
an interest in common, was that sustained to the Turks — 
the terrible power which threatened to overwhelm Europe 
from the East. The Turks of that day had still a sound and 
vigorous nationality, whose power w'as based on conquest, and^ 
which w'as therefore engaged in constant’warfare, or aS least’ 
admitted only a temporary suspension of arms. As was 
the case among the Franks, the conquered territories Veiiii* 
divided among their warrii^rs as personal, not heritable pos¬ 
sessions ; when in later times the principle of hereditary 
succession was adopted, the national vigour was shattered. 
The flower of the Osman force, the Janizaries, were the 
terror of the Europeans. Their ranks were recruited from 
a body of Christian boys of handsome and vigorous propor¬ 
tions, brought together chiefly by means of annual con¬ 
scriptions among the Greek suojects of the Porte, strictly 
educatqji in the Moslem faith, and exercised in arms fro«i • 
early youth.* Without parents, without brothers or sisters, 
without wives, they ■J>rerc, like the monkS, an altogether 
isolated atid terrible corps.* The Eastern European p<^ve^s 
were obliged* to make common cause against Jhe Turk’s—vi/,.: 
Austria, Jtunga^', Venice and Poland. The battle of Le- 
panto saved Italy, and,perl1aps kll Europe, from a barbarian 
inundation. « ^ 

• An event of c^clul importance following in Che train of 
the Reformation '^as’the struytAe vf the Protestant Church 
for political %xiat(ftice. The Prdtestailt* Church, oven in 
its original qspecl,«’^s too intimately connected with secular 
interests not to occasion secular complications and political 
couteutibift respecting political possession. The subjects 
of Catholic princes became Protestant, have and make 
claims to ecclesunstical proper^, change the natnre of tiie 
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tenure, and repudiate or decline the discharge of those 
ecclesiastical functions to whose due perfoi’mancc the emo- 
Jumejits are attached (jttra stoics). Moreover a Catholic 
government is bound to be the hracMum seculare of the 
Church; the InquisitioV, e.g. never put a rtinhi to death, but 
simply declared him a heVitic, ac a kind of jury; ho was then 
punished aceordiKg to ci\^ laws. Again, innumerable occa¬ 
sions of oft’ence and irritation originated with processions ami 
feasts, the carryingtf)f the Host thi’ough the streets, with¬ 
drawals frou; convcjits, «fcc. Still more excitement would be 
Mt when an Archbishop of Cologne attempted to make his 
archiepiscQpatc a secular jmuccdom for himself and Ids 
family. Their confessors mndo it a matter of (tonscience 
with Catholic )[)rinces to wrest estates that had been the 
‘ property of the Church out of the hands of the heretics. 
Ii.\ Germany, however, tlie condition of things was favour- 
4bld to Protestantism in as far as the several territorie.'^ 
Which had been imperial fiefs,had become imh'ptmdent 
principalities. But in countries like Austria, the princes 
were indifferent to Protestants, or even hostile to them : 
and in Franco they were not syifo in the cx(jrcise of 
their religion except as protected by fortresses. War was 
the indispensable preliminary to the security of Protestants ; 
for the question was not one of simple conscience, but in¬ 
volved decisions respecting public and private property 
■»hich had been taken possession of in oontravention of the 
rights of tlio Cliurch, and whpsS restitution it deAyjnded. 
A condition of absolute mistrust isupervened; absojute, 
becaMsc mistrust bound up ivith the religious -conscience 
was its' root. The Protestant princes and towns formed at 
that ^ime.a feeble union, and the defensive operations they 
conducted were much feebier sfdll. Aftel* they liad been 
W'orstcdj^ Afaurice the Elector of Saxony, by an utterly unex¬ 
pected and'adveuturoiis piece of daring-, extorttid a peace, it¬ 
self of doubtful interpretation, and whitih left the real sources 
of embitterment aftogethop untouched. ?t wa/i necessary to 
figlit out the battle from the very beginning. This took 
place in the Thirty Yectrs' War, in wbicn first Denmark and 
then Sweden undertook the cause of freedom. 'She former 
was compelled toquit the field, but Che latter under Gustavns 
Adolphus-rkhat hero* of the North of glorious memory— 
plajod a part which was so fiiuch the iijpre brilliant iuas- 
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much as it began to wage war with the vast force of the 
Catholics, alone—without the help of the Protestant states 
of the Empire. The powers of Europe, with a few excep¬ 
tions, precipitate themselves on Germany,—flowing back 
towards it as*tc» the fountain from^hicli they had originally 
issued, and where now tlip rigly of inwardness that has 
come to manifest itself in the sjmere of jyligion, and that of 
internal independence and sevCralty is to be fought out. 
The struggle ends without an Ideal* result—without having 
attained tlie consciousness of a principle as an intellectual 
concept—in the exhaustion of all parties, in a*sc*ne of utter, 
desolation, where all the cojitending forces have been 
wrecked; it issues in letting parties simply take* their cour.se 
and maintain their existence on the basis of external power. 
The issue is in fact exclusively of \xpolitical nature. * • 

In England also, war was indispcnsablo to the establisli- 
ineut of the Protestant Church ; tlio struggle was iu*lhis 
case directed against the sovereigns, who were secretly lit-^ 
tachnd to Catholicism because they found the principle of 
absolute sway confirmed by its cloctruies. The fartaticised 
people rebelled against the assumption of absolute sovereign 
power—importing that Kings arc responsible to God alone 
(i.e. to the Pather Confessor)—and in opposition to Catholic 
externality, unfurled the banner of extreme subjectivity in 
Puritanism—a principle which, developing itself in the real 
world, presents an aspect partly of enthusiastic elevation^ 
partly of ridiculous incemgruity. The enthusiasts of Eng- 
layd, like* those of,Munster, were for shaving the State 
govenied directly by the /ear of God; thrs soldiery sdiariiig* 
the same j'ailatical views prayed while they fought mr the 
cause they had (“spoused. But a inHitarj^ leader now has 
the pliysieai force of the cyuntry and consequenfly the 
govefinnent in his hdnds: for in the State there must be 
govemrneniJJ and C^fomwell knew what goyeinin^ is. He, 
therefore, made*7lini8elf rifler, ami sent that praying parlia¬ 
ment abouV thelj; business. \Vith Ids* death however his 
right to authoq^ vanished also,,and the old dynasty rcgi^ed 
possessiorF of tmf throne. Gath«Iicism, wo may observe, 
is coran*nded to the support 6^ princes as promoting the 
security of their goverqinent—a position gupposed to be par¬ 
ticularly manifest if the Inquisition be connected with the 
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government; the former constituting the bulwark of the 
latter. But such a s<?curity is based on a slavish religious 
obedience, and is limited to those grades of human ^leve- 
lopment in which the political constitution and the whole 
legal system still rest on the basis of actual positive posses¬ 
sion ; but if the constitution and laws are to be founded on 
a veritable eternal Eight, !theu security is to be found only 
in the Protestant religion, la whose principle Eatioual Sub- j 
jective Freedora also attains development. The Ihitch too 
ottered a vigorous ojlposition to the Catholic principle as 
. bound up with the Spanish sovereignty. Belgium was still 
attached to the Catholic religion and remained subject to 
Spain: on tlic contrary, the northern part of the Nether¬ 
lands—Holland'-stood its ground wdth heroic valour against 
its oppressors. The trading class, the guilds and companies 
of marksmen formed a militia whoso heroic courage was 
nioVe, than a match for the then famous Sjjanish infantry. 
,Jg8t as the Swiss peasants had resisted the chivalry of 
Austri^ so here the trading cities held out against disciplined 
troops.' During this struggle on the Continent itself, the 
Dutch fitted out fleets and deprived the Spaniards of'part 
of their colonial possessions, from Vhicli all their wealth 
was derived. As independence was secured to Holland in 
its holding to the Protestant principle, so that of .Poland 
was lost through its endeavour to suppress that principle in 
the case of dissidents. 

Through the Peace of Westphalia the Protestant Gluirch 
had been acknowl,edgcd as an independent one—to the great 
. confusion and humiliation of Catholicism. Tins pfaco has 
often passed for the palladium of Germany, as having estab¬ 
lished its political constitution. But this conBtitijtion was 
in fact'a confirmation of the particular rights ef t.he countries 
into which Germany had been broken ‘up. It involves no 
thought, wo ^conception of the proper aim of a*‘state. We 
should consult “ Hippolytus a lapKie ” (jvbc^ Which, written* 
before the conclusiofi pf tKe peace, had a {^at influence on 
the condition of the Empire) if we would become acquainted 
wittfthe character of that^Gerinan freedoiK'of which so much 
is made. In the peace in. question the establishigpnt of a 
complete particularity, the detorrain^^tion of all relations on 
the priqciple of private^ right is the object manifestly coiw 
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tcmplated—a constihUed anarchy, such as the world had never 
bcfone seen;— i.e. the position that an JSmpire is properly a 
unity, ^ totality, a state, while yet all relations are deter¬ 
mine^ so exclusively on the principle of private right that 
the privilege of«nU the constituent p^ts of that Empire to 
net for themselves contrarily to tho/interest of the n hole, 
or to neglect that which its interesy demands and which is 
wen required by law,—is guaran/eed and* secured by tlie 
most inviolable sanctions. Immedialmly after tliis settle¬ 
ment, it was showm what the German Empire wiis as a state 
in relation to other states: it waged ignominious ^ars with 
the Turks, for deliverance from whom Vienna was indebted 
to Poland. Still more ignominious was its rolation to 
Prance, which .took possession in time of pea<^ of free cities, 
the bulwarks of Germany, and of flourishing jirovinces, and 
retained them undisturbed. * 

This constitution, which completely terminated the career 
of Germany as an Empire, was chiefly the work of Bielietiein 
by whose assistance—EorAish Cardinal though he •^■as— 
religious freedom in Germany was preserved. Kichelieu, 
with a view to further the interests of the State whoso 


aflairs he superintended, 'adopted the exact opposite of that 
policy which he promoted in the case of its enemies; for 
he reduced the latter to political impotence by ratifying the 
political independence of the several parts of the Empire, 
while at home he destroyed the independence of the Protes¬ 
tant 'party. His fate haa consequently resembled that ttf 
many great Statesmen, inasmuch as he has bgpu cursed by his 
countrymen, while his enemies have looked upon the work 
by which he rftined them a’s the most sacred goal of Ihoir 
desires,—Ijhe consummation of their rights »nd liberties. 


The result of the struggle therefore was thb forcibly 
achieinpd and now politically ratified coexistence of religious 

S arties, Toruilng political communities whose :|;ela^ions are 
etermined adccumn^ to prescriptive principles of civil or 
[rather, for qjich fi^eir true nature*was,J ®f private right. 

The Protestant Church increased and so perfected the 
■^ability ofnts poltWcal existence bi^ the fact that one of the 
states which had adopted the principles of the Eeformation 
raised itself to the portion of an independent European 
power. This power was destined to start into a new life 
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with Proteitantisisi: Prussia, viz., wJtich making its appear¬ 
ance at tiio end of the seventeenth century, was indebted, 
if not for origination, yet certainly for the consolidation of 
its strength, to Frederick the Great; and the Seven Years’ 
AVar was the strugglev\by which that comojidation was ac¬ 
complished. Frcderictir. II. demonstrated tlio indepeiidonl 
vigour of his power by resisting that of almost all Europe— 
tlio union of its leading >yitates. He appeared as the hero 
of Protestantism, aad that not individually merely, like 
Gustavus Adolphils, but as the ruler of a state. The Seven 
years’ AJfai was indeed in itself not a war of religion; but 
it vl'as so in view of its ultimate issues, and in the disposi¬ 
tion of th-e soldiers as well as of the potentates under wlK)se 
banner they fought. The Pope consecrated the sword of 
Field-Marshal Dqun, and the chief object which the Allied 
Powers proposed to themselves, was the crushing of Prussia 
Ti.-, the bulwark of the Protestant Church. But Frederick 
^sho Great not only made Prussia one of the great powers of 
Europe as a Protestant power,'but was also a philosophical 
King—an altogetlier peculiar and unique phenomenon in 
modern times. Tiiei’o had been English Kings who were 
subtle theologians, contending for the principle of abso¬ 
lutism : Frederick on the contrary took up the Protestant 
principle in its secular aspect; and though ho w^as by nt) 
means favourable to religious controversies, and did not side 
with one part}' or the other, he had the consciousness of 
^Jniversality, which is the profoundest depth to which Spirit 
can attain, and, is Thought conscious of its dwn inherent 
power. 

' 'CHAPTEK III. 

*1 ^ 

THE ECLAIRCISSEMiSNT AND REVOLUTION* 

Promisi'ANTISm: had introdjiced i}\e^ri^ciple of Sub¬ 
jectivity, importing religmua emancipation and inward har- 

* There is no current^term ifi English denoting that ^reat intellectual 
in^venient which dates from the first quarter eighteenth century, 

and which, if not the chief reuse, was certiiinly the guidiifg^ genius of the 
French Revolution. The word Illuminati,*’ (sigiiit^iug thtttnembers of 
an imagiunry confederacy for pi’opagatiug tjje open secret of the day) might 
suggest llluminatihn,” as an equivalent u>r the German ^AAufklarung 
but the Fren(jh«‘‘ KclaircitfLemeut *’ conveys a more specific idea.-^Tr, 
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mony, but accompanying this with the belief in Subjectivity 
as Evil, anil in a power [adverse to man’s highest interests] ' 
whose«embodiuient is “the World.” Within the Catholic 
pale ^Iso, the casuistry of the Jesuits brought into vogue 
iiilcnninablo i«\esti gat ions, as tedMus and wire-drawn as 
those in which the scholastic theology delighted, respecting 
tlie subjective spring of the \Vill and the uiotives that aiiect 
it. This Dialectic, which unsettles all parlicular judgments 
and opinions, transmuting the Evil •into Good aiid Good 
into Evil, left at last nothing remaining*but the mere action 
of subjectivity itself, the Abatractuni of Spirit-»7VioMy4^. 
Thought contemplates everything under the form of TJni- 
versality, and is consequently the impulsion towards and 
production of the Universal. In that elder# scholastic the¬ 
ology the real subject-matter of investigation—the doctrine, 
of the Church, remained an ultramundane affair; in the Pro¬ 
testant tlieology also iSjiirit still sustained a relation talkie 
Ultramundane ; for on the one side we have the will of thp ^ 
individual —tho Spirit of TVIan—I myself, and on the* other 
the Grace of God, tlie Holy Ghost; and* so in the Wicked, 
the Devil. But in Thought, Self moves within the limits 
of its own sphere; that with which it is occupied—its objects 
are as absolutely present to it [as they were distinct and 
separate in tho intellectual grade above mentioned] ; for in 
thinking I must elevate the object to Universality.* This 
is ujjtor and absolute Erecdom, for tho pure Ego, like pure 
Light, Ss with itself alone [is not involved with any ali6n* 
priyciple]; thus that^whiclris diverse frotjn itself, sensuous 
or spirituiil, no longer presputs an object of dread, for in con- . 
tcmplating^uch diversity it is inwardly free and ciyi I'recly 
confront it, A practical interest makes usetif, coivsumes tho 
objects offered to it: a theoretical interest calinly ciJntem- 
platesithem, assured that in themselves they present no alien 
^lementT—Couseuu^tly, the ne plus ultra ofJiAvardness, 
of Subjectivehes^i3»ThougJbt. Man is not free, when he is 

• Abstractions {pure thoughts,) arej vi termini^ detached from the 
#mterial objrqts whn^uggcstPd them, and are at least us evidentl^^ the 
product of the thinking mind as of the external world. Hence they are* 
ridiculed % the unintelligent an mere fancies. In proportion as such 
abstractions involve activity j|nd intensity of thought^ the mind may be 
suid to be oodupied with itselr in contemplating theim—Tr. 
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not thinking; for e^^ccpt when thus engaged ho su.staina a rel.a* 
tion to the world around him as to an other, an alien forni of 
being. This comprehension—the penetration of the IJgo into 
and beyond other forms of being with the most profound sclf- 
certainty, [the identity of subjective and«.objoctive Reason 
being recognized,] directly involves the harmonization of 
Reing: for it must be observed that the unity of Thought with 
its Object is already impliedly present [i.e. in the fundamental 
constitution of the Uiiniverse,] for Reason is the substantial 
basis of Consciousness as wmll as of the External and 
Natural., Thus that which presents itself as the Object of 
Tfhouglit is no longer an absolutely distinct form of existence 
[ein Jenseits], not of an alien and grossly substantial, [as 
opposed to intelligible,] nature. 

Thought is the grade to which Spirit has now advanced. 
It involves the Harmony of Being in its purest essence, 
challenging the external world to exhibit the same Reason 
which Subject [the Ego] possesses.* Spirit perceives that 
Natufe—the World—must also be an embodiment of Reason, 
for 0cd created it/)n principles of Reason. An interest in 
the contemplation and comprehension of the present world 
became universal. Nature embodies Universality, inasmuch 
as it is nothing other than Sorts, Genera, Power, Gravitation, 
&c., phenomenallv presented. Thus Experimental Science 
became the science of the World; for experimental science 
involves on the one hand the observation of phenomena, 
*■ Oil the other hand also the discovery of the Law, the essen¬ 
tial being, the hidden, force that causes those phenomena— 
thus reducing the data supplied b^ observatioij to their 
simple principles. Intellectual bonsciousness w^as first ex¬ 
tricated from khat sophistry of thought, which unsettles 
everything, by Descartes, As it was the .pu.rely German 
nations among whom the principle of •Spirit first manifested 
itself, sotit^was by the Romanic nations thafr tho <mstract 
idea (to which the character assigned tjfeaf above—viz., that 
of internal schisn\ more*' readily conducted tl^em) was first 
comprehended. Experimental science therefore very soon 
made its way among tljpm (in commoB:*ivith the ProtesK* 
ant English), but especially among the Italians, {t seemed 
to men as if God had but just created the moon and stars, 
plants and animals, as if the laws oi the universe were now 

u 
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established for the first time ; for only thfin did tlicy feel a 
real interest in tlie universe, when they recognized their own 
Reason ?n the Reason which pervades it. The huin.an eye 
became* dear, perception quick, thought active and interpre¬ 
tative. The dis?overy of the laws of Mature enabled men 
to contend against the raonstreus superstition of the time, 
as also against all notions of mighty aliens powers which 
magic alone could conquer. The ^isscrtion was oven ven¬ 
tured on, and that by Catholics not less^hjn by Protestants, 
that the External [and Material], with which the Church 
insisted upon associating superlmman virtue, w'jfs ixtorpal* 
and material, and iiotliing more—^that the Host was simply 
dough, the relics of the Saints mere bones. Tlie independi'iit 
authority of Subjectivity was maintained against belief 
founded on authority, and the Laws of Nature were recog¬ 
nized as the only bond connecting phenomena with phe¬ 
nomena. Thus all miracles were disallowed: for Nature’ 
is a system of known and rec^ognized Laws; Man is at Ijpnie* 
in it, and that only passes for truth in which he finds himself 
at home ; he is free through the acquaintahee he has giined 
with Nature. Nor was fought less vigorously directed to. 
the Spiritual side of things: Eight and [Social] Morality 
came to be looked upon as having their foundation in the 
actual present Will of man, whereas formerly it was referred 
only to the command of God enjoined ab extra, written in 
iho Old and New Testament, or appearing in the form of 
particular Eight [as opposed tp that oased on general prin-* 
ciples^ in old parchments, as privilegia, or in international 
compacts. 'Wq^it the nations acknowledge as internatiiypal 
Eight was deduced empirically from observation (as in the 
.work of Grt>tius)j then the source of tile exiSting pivil and 
political law wfts looked for,»afteft Cicero’s fashion, in tBoso 
instincts of mep which Nature has planted in their hearts— 
e.^, the social ipstiTpstij next the principle of secunty*for the 
person and property of iPhe citizens, aiyl of the advantage of the 
commonwealtih^-th& which belongs to the class of “reasons 
of^State.” On tlse^ principles private rights were on tlm 
one hand despotically contravened, buten the other hand such 
contraventiiRn was the instrument of carrying out the general 
objects of tk^ State in opfiosition to mere positive or pre- 
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Bcriptivo Claims." Frederick II. may be mentioned ds the 
ruler wlio iuaugurated the new epoch in the sphere of prac¬ 
tical life—that epoch in which practical politicah interest 
attains Universality fis recognized as an absti-act principle], 
and receivesanabsolure sanction. Frederick 11.merits esjiccial 
notice as having eoniprelieivicd the general object of the 
St,.ate, and as lyiviug been the first sovereign wlio kept the 
general interest of the 1'State steadily in view, ceasing’to 
jiay any respect to particular interests when they stooil in 
the way of the common weal. His immortal work is a 
.domestic Cbde—the Prussian municipal law. How the head 
of "a household energetically provides and governs with a view 
to the vi’eal of that household and of his dependents—of 
this he has gr.am a unique specimen. 

T^hese general eouceptions, deduced from actual and present 
consciousness—the Laws of Nature .and the substance of 
Vbat is right and good—have received the name of lieason. 
‘^The recognition of the validity of these laws was designated 
by the term Eclaircissement (.Alufklarung). From France it 
passfcd over into fTcrmany, and created a new world of ideas. 
The absolute criterion—taking the place of all authority 
based on religious belief and positive laws of Right (especially 
political Right)—is the verdict passed by Spirit itself on the 
character of that which is to be believed or obeyed. After a 
free investigatioif in open day, Luther had secured to man¬ 
kind Spiritual Freedom and the Reconciliation [of the Ob- 
“jective and Subjective] in the'concrete: he. triuhiphantly 
established tl»o position tha^t mark’s eternal destiny [his 
spiptual and moral position] must be wrought out in himself 
[cannfit be an opus operatum, a work performed for him]. 
J3ut the impoi^o of that w'hich is to take place in him—what 
truttiis'to become vital ii? him, was takdn for granted by 
Luther as soimjthing already given,' something revealed by 
religiotf. . Now the principle was sef;^ up that tiiis import 
must be capable of actual investigaticn—something of which 
I [in this modern time] can gain an inw^lrd conviction—and 
that to this basis of inward demonstratioffl/jevory dogma musi; 
1)6 referred. (. *’ 

This principle of thought makes its appearaned'in the first 
instance in a general and abstracti form; and is based on the 
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nsiom of Contradiction and Identity.* The results of 
thought are thus posited as finite, and tfie eclaircissement 
utterly Ijanishcd and extirpated all that was specidative from 
tliings^lmman and divine. Although it is of incalculable im¬ 
portance that tl)p imultifonn complex# of things should bo 
r(*duced to its simplest conditions, and brought into tlio form 
of Universality, yet this stilP abstract principle does not 
satisfy the living Spirit, the concreli) huinau*soul. 

This formally absolute principle brings us to the last stage 
in Jlisiorg, our world, our own time. * 

Secular life is the positi\'e and definite einbodipent of the 
Spiritual Kingdom—the Kingdom of tlie IVill manifesting 
itself in outward existence. jVEero impulses are also forms 
in which the inner life realizes itself; but these are transient 
and disconnected; they are the ever changing applications 
of volition. Hut that whi«;h is just and moral belongs t« the 
essential, independent, intrinsically universal Will; aiid.if 
we would know what Eight really is, we must abstract 
inclination, impulse and desire as the particular; i.et, we’ 
must know what the Will jis in itself., Kor benevplent, 
charitable, social impulses arc nothing more than impulses— 
to which others of a diffetent class are opposed. What the 
W^ill is in itself can be known only when these specific and* 
contradictory forms of volition h.ave been eliminated. Thpu 
Will appears as Will, in its abstract esseiice. The Will is 
Erce^only’when it does not will anything alien, extrinsic, 
foreign to itself (for as long as it does so, it is dependent)^ 
but jvills itself alone—wills the Will. This is absolute Will 
—the volition to be free. Will making itself its own object 
is tlie basis of fill Eight and* Obligation—consequently (»f all 
statutory dplerrainations of Eight, catiegorigal impmtives, * 
and enjoined pbligations. '^The Freedom of the Will jvr se, 
is the principle and 8ttbstantial*basis of all Eight—is itself 
j^solute,1nhefeutly ^ternal Eight, and the Supreme Jlight in 

* The sensational cracifisions oPthe “ materialistic” school of the 18th 
century are r^iAhed V “ axiom of pontra^ir^ion and Identity,” as 
applied in this simple dilemma: “ In cognition, Man is cither active or 
pit^ive ; he ismot (unless he is grossly deceivin'* himself), there&ire 
he 13 j)asdge; therefore all knowledge is*dcrivcd ab extra.” What , 
this externiU objective being is of which this knowledge is the cognition, 
remains an eternal my.stevy— %e., as Hegel says; “Tjie results of thought 
are posited as finite.”—T r. • 
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comparison with -other specific Kigbts; nay, it ia even that 
by wliicli Mail becomes Man, and is tberefore the funda¬ 
mental principle of Spitit. But the next question -la : flow 
does Will assume a definite formF For in willing itself, it 
is nothing but an identical reference to itsolf; but,*in jioint 
of fact, it wills something specific: there are, we know, 
distinct and special Duties and Kights. A particular apjili- 
cation, a definite form of Will, is desiderated; for pure Will 
is its ow u object, its-own application, which, as far as tlii.s 
shewing goes, is do object, no application. In fact, in this 
Jbrra it,j8 siothing more than formal Will. But the meta¬ 
physical process by which this abstract Will develops itself, 
so as to attain a definite form of Freedom, and how' Bights 
and Duties a^’o evolved therefrom, this is not the place to 
discuss.* It may however be remarked that the same prin- 
ciplfe obtained speculative recognition in Germany, in the 
Kantian Philosophy. According to it the simple unity ut 
<Self-cousciousnes8, the Ego, constitutes the absolutely iude- 
jiendent Freedom, aud is the fountain of all general concep¬ 
tions—i.e. all conceptions elaborated by Thought—Theoreti¬ 
cal Beason; and likeivisc of the highest of all practical deter¬ 
minations [or conceptions]—Practical Ecason, as free and 
pure Will; and Eationality of Will is none other than the 
maintaining one’s self in pure Freedom—willing this and 
this alone—Eight purely for the sake of Eight, Duty purely 
for the sake of Duty. Among the Germans this, view 
'Assumed no other form than that of tranquil theory; but 
the French wiahed to give it practical eftect. Two ques¬ 
tions, therefore, suggest themselves : Why did tins principle 

* “ r.'vedom of the Will,” in lleg^el's use of the term, nan nn intensive 
si^iiieation, and^ must’be distinguished from “ Libtrty of Will” in its 
ordinary acceptation. The latter dcua'‘es a mere liability to be affeett-d 
by extrinsic motives: the former is that ubsoluto strength of Will which 
euablt-B it to defy all seductions that challenge its peisistency. Its sole 
object is selt'-assertion. In fsict it ds Indivulir.litij maintaining itselt 
against all divuliruf or distraciiiig forces. And to maintain individuality 
is to preserve consisjeiicy—to- “ act on principli??’—phltuecs ■with athw li 
Langusge, the faithful conservator of metaphysic^bgeuealogies, connects 
vhtuoua associations. In adopting a code of Duties, and irr acknowledging 
Rights, the Will recognizes'its own Freedom in this intensive sense, lor 
in tuck adoption it declares its ojcn ability to puiaue a certain course of 
action in 3}iiteof all,induconient8,8en8uous*or emotional, to deviate from it. 
These remarks may bU]iply some .’udteations of the process referred to in 
tlij te.\t.— Tk. ■ 
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of Freedom remain merely formal ?* and.why did the French 
alone, and not the Germans, set about realizing it ? 

Witji the formal principle more aigniheant categories were 
indeed connected; one of the chief of these (for instance) 
was Society, a^d ,tliat which is advsintageous for Society : 
but the aim of Society is itself political—that of the State 
(vid. “ Droits do I’homine et'du citoyen,” 1791) —the con- 
iajn'atiou of Natural Kiglits ; but Natural Right is Freedom, 
and, as further determined, it is of liiglits beibre 

the Law. A direct connection is inauifeiJt here, for Equality, 
the result of the comparison of many ;t /h^“ Many” 
in question being human beings, whose essential ciiararter- 
istic is the same, viz. Freedom. That princijJe remains 
formal, because it originated with abstract Tliought—with 
the Understanding, which is primarily the seff-consciousness ^ 
of Pure lleason, and as direct [unrcllectcd, undevelop<)d] is 
abstract. As yet, nothing further is developed from it,®for 
it still maintains au adverse position to Heligion, i.e. to’ tlwj 
concrete absolute substance of the Universe. * 

As respects the second question,—why, the French,imme- 
diately passed over from the theoretic^ to the practical, 
while the Germans contented themselves with theoretical 
abstraction, it might be said; the French are hotheaded [ilsi 
ont la tete pres du bonnet] ; but this is a superficial solution ; 
the fact is that the formal principle of philosophy in Ger¬ 
many encounters a concrete reM World in which Spirit 
finds iravard satisfaction apd in which conscience is at rest. 
For^on the 6ne hand it was the 'Protestant itself which 

advanced ^o far in Thought as to realize fne absolute cul¬ 
mination of Stflf-Consciousness ; on the other hand, Protest¬ 
antism eii_|dya, with respect to the moijd an^ legal felationrf 
of the real w^rld, a tran^il confidence in the [Honourable] 

* r^or^ial IJ^eedom ” is mere liberty to do what one likes. It is called 
’* becausCjOs ol^ieady indicated, the matter of voliJion^whut it m 
that is willed—is loft ^tirely uudftzterniined. In the next paragraph the 
writer goes on ^ she^a that some deHuite A)ject w^ associated ^ith a sen- 
f ment^otherwise unmeaning or bestial, *^Vive la Liberte I'*—Ta. 

%t The radig^l coi^)4|lpDdenceof ** O/etcAAei/*’ and ^^VergleichunQl^ n 
attempted to be* rendered in English by the ferms parity and coin/>artson,, 
and perhap^etymology may justify the expedient* The meaning of the 
derivative comparatio'' seenu to point to the connection of its root paro'^ 
with » par.''—Ta. • 
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Disposition of meu,—a sentiment, which, [in the Protestant 
World,] constituting one and the same thing with Iteligion, 
is the fountain of all the equitable arrangements thot^prevail 
with regard to private right and the constitution of the 
State.* In Germany^the cclaircissementrwas condugi^ed in 
the interest of theology : in Prance it immediately took u[) 
a position of hostility to tho Church. In Germany tlie en¬ 
tire compass of secular rtdations had already undergone a 
change for the better ; those pernicious ecclesiastical insti¬ 
tutes of celibacy, voluntary pauperism, and laziness, had been 
already (]nn® away with ; there was no dead weight of enor¬ 
mous Avealth attached to the Church, and no constraint put 
upon Llornlity,—a constraint which is the source and occa- 
.sion of vices; _thero was not that unspeakably hurtful form 
of iniquity which arises from the interference of spiritual 
powe'r with secular law, nor that other of the Divine Eight 
of dvings, i.c. the doctrine that the arbitrary will of princes, 
ki virtue of their being “ the Lord’s Anointed,” is divine and 
holy on the contrary their will Is regarded as deserving of 
respeot only so far as in association with reason, it wisely con¬ 
templates Eight, Justice, and the w'cal of the community. 
The principle of Thought, therefore, hud been so far concili¬ 
ated already; moreover the Protestant World bad a convic¬ 
tion tliat in the Harmonization which had previously been 
evolved [in the sphere of Ecligion] the principle which would 
result in a further development of equity in the political 
fcj^ihero was already present. „ 

■ Consciousnesg tliat has receu ed an abstract culture, and 
whose sphere is the Understanding LVerstand] qaii be in¬ 
different to Eeligion, but Eeligibn is the gtiieral form in 
which IVuth exists for iionrobstract consciousness. And the 
Protestant Eeligion does not adndt of two Ifinds of con¬ 
sciences, while in the Catholic world the Holy stands ra tho 
one side (’nd on the other side abstraction opposed to'Eeligion, 
that is to its superstition and its truth/' ctThat formal, indi¬ 
vidual Will is in virtue of ffne abstract position j\;,st mentioned 
made the basis of political theories; Eight in Society is that 
which the Law wills, and the Will in (fui/stion• appears 




* This moral aspect of Protestantism is discuaaed more fully ia p. 88 
of the Intriduction. 
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.n isolated individual will; thus the Stath, as an aggregate 
ot'many individuals,is not an independently substantial Unity, 
and the* truth and essence of Bight in and for itself—to 
which the will of its individual memljers ought to be .con- 
formed>in ordef to bo true, free Will; but the volitional 
atoms [the individual wills of the members of the State] are 
made the starting point, and each will is represented as ab¬ 
solute. > 


■ 


An intellectual principle was thus di&cijvcred to serve as a 
basis for the State—one which does iiqt, like previous princi¬ 
ples, belong to the sphere of opinion, such as the* s«)cial .in.*- 
pulse, the desire of security -for property, &c. nor owe its ori¬ 
gin to the religious sentiment, as does that of the l)ivine ap¬ 
pointment of the governing power,—but the principle of 
Certainty, which is identity with my self-cOnsciousness, stop¬ 
ping short however of that of Truth, which needs to be dis¬ 
tinguished from it. This is a vast discovery in regard to tlie 
profoundest depths of beings and Freedom. The conscious- • 
ness of the Spiritual is now the essential basis of the political 
fabric, and Philosophy has thereby become dominant. It has 
been said, that the French Pevolution resulted from Philo¬ 


sophy, and it is not without reason that Philosophy has been i 
called “ Wcltweisheit” [World Wisdom ;] for it is not only 
Truth in and for itself, as the pure essence of things, but 
also Truth in its living form as exhibited in the affairs of 
the world. 'We should not, therefore, cdntrtidict the asser-, 
tion that'the>Bevoliltion redeiyed its first impulse from Phi¬ 
losophy. But this phil«Bophy is in the firsk* instance only 
abstract Thougl^t, not the concrete comprehension of abso¬ 
lute Truth—intellectual positions between which the;«iaan 
immeasurable chasm. . • ' * , ^ 

.The principlb of the Freedom df the Will, therefore,* as¬ 
serted irtsfjf against existing Bight. Before the French 
B)volution, it ipust^t allowe^d, the power of tht7 glandees 
had been dimiiushed b^ Bichelieu, and they had bepn de¬ 
prived of priviJbges f but, like the*clergy, they retained all 
the prerogatives ?(^h gave them an advantage over the. 
lower class. The pmitical condition France at that time 
presents nothing but a confused ma8%of privileges altogether 
contravening Thought and Beason,—an utterly injational 
state of things, aojl one with wh^h thcb greatest corruption 
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of mora’a, of Spirit' was associated—an empire characterized 
by Destitutioft of Eight, and which, when its real state begins 
to be recognized, becomes shameless destitution of'Eight. 
The fearfully heavy burdens that pressed upon the peopie, the 
embarrassment of the government to procure 'for the Court the 
means of supporting-luxury and extravagance, gave the first 
impulse to discontent. The new Spirit began to agitate men’s 
minds : oppression drove men to investigation. It was per¬ 
ceived that the sunis extorted from the people were not ex- 
])ended in furthering the objects of the State, but were 
lavished'll! the most unreasonable fashion. The entire po¬ 
litical SYstjem appearexl one raasS of injustice. The change 
was necessarily violent, because the work of transformation 
was not undertaken by the govcrnnient. And the reason 
whyChegovernineht did not undertake it was that the Court, 
the Clergy, the Mobility, the Parliaments themselves, were 
iniVilling to surrender the privileges they possessed, either 
for the sake of expediency or that of abstract Eight; more- 
over, .because the government as the conci-ete centre of the 
poAVor of the State, could not adopt as its principle ab¬ 
stract individual wills^and reconstruct the State'on this basis; 
' lastly, because it was Catholic, and therefore the Idea of 
Freedom—Eeason embodied in Laws—did not pass for the 
final absolute obligation, since the Holy and the religious 
conscience are separated from them. The conception, the 
-idea of Eight asserted its authority dll at once^ and the old 
framework of injustice could pfi’er no resistance to its on¬ 
slaught. A co'fistitution, therefore, was established in har¬ 
mony wuth the coneeption of Eight, and on this foundation 
all futhre legisj^jition was to bo based. Never since the sun had 
stood in the firmament and the planets revolved around him 
had it been perceived that man’s existence centres in his head, 
i.e. in thought, inspired by which he builds vp Vvorld of 
reality. Anaxagoras been tbe first tT;?ay that 'vovs goverus 

the World; but not until now bad iuan,^dvauced to the re¬ 
cognition of the principle that Thought 'oughlTto govern spi¬ 
ritual reality. This was accordingly' a gjfpvous nieiital day^u. 
All thinking beings shared in the jubilation of this epoch. 
Emotiojis of a lofty cfiftracier stirred men’s minds at that 
time; a«8piritual enthusiasm thrilled through tbe world, as if 
the reconciliation bet.veen V^e Divine and the Secular was 
now first accomplished. ... 
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The two following points must now occupy our attention : 
lat. Tlio course which the Itevoiution in Prance took; 2i'k1. 
Howlihat devolution became World-Historical. 

If. Freedom presents two aspectsf; the one concerns its 
suhsi^nee aiuf purport, - its objectivity—the thing itself— 
[that which is performed as «. free act] ; the other relates to 
the Form of Freedom, involving the consciousness of his 
activity on the part of the individuals for Freedom demands 
that the individual recognize, himself in^uch acts, that they 
should be veritably his, it being his interest tlyit the result 
in question should be, attained. The three elements and 
powers of the State in actual worki ig must ho contem¬ 
plated according to the above analysis, their examination 
in detail being referred to the Lectures oif the Philosophy 
of Eight. * . ' * 

(1.) Lam of Eationality—of inlrinsic EigbtJ-Objcetive 
or Eeal Freedom: to this category belongs Frecdofn ^of 
PrQperty and Freedom of Person. Those relics df tha*t' 
condition of servitude which the feudal ^’elation had, intro¬ 
duced are hereby swept .away, and *^11 those fiscal ordinauces 
which were the bequest of the feudal law—its tithes and 
dues, arc abrogated. Eeal [practical] Liberty requires mort^- 
over freedom in regard to trades and professions—the per¬ 
mission to every one to use his abilities without restriction — 
and the tree admission to all offices of State. This is a sum¬ 
mary of the elements of real Freedom, and which are m^t 
based o*n feeling,—for fee/ing allows of the continuance even 
of serfdom and slavery,—hut on the thod^hl and self-con” 
sciousnesft of /nan recognizing the spiritual character «5f his 
existence. • ^ ^ * 

(2.) But the agency which gives the laws praotical.effect 
is the Qoverhment generally. Government is primarily the 
format eijecntjon of the laws and the maintenanci^ of their 
authority ; iinresp^qt to foreign relations it prosecutes the 
interest of the Stjj^te;' that is, it assists the independence of 
the nation a?an iildividuality agdinst other nations; lastly, 
it has to provides^ the internal weal of the St-’te and*all 
its classes—what is called adniinistnjjbion: for it is not enough 
that the citizen is allowed lo pursue a trade or calling, it 
must also be a source ol gain to him; i^iifnot envugh that 
men are permit^d to use tlieijj^fowere, they mqst also find 
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an opportunity of applying them to purpose. Thus the 
State involves a body of abstract principles and a practical 
application of them. This application must be the wcrk of 
a subjective will, a- tvill i]vhich resolves and decides. J^egia- 
lation itself,—the invention and positive enactment of/^these 
statutory arrangements, is an (application of such general 
principles. The next step, then, consists in [specific] deter¬ 
mination and execution. Here then the question presents-” 
itself: what is the d/^cisive will to be ? The ultimate decision 
is the prerogative of the monarch: but if the State is based 
on' Liberty, t‘nc many wills of individuals also desire to have 
a share in^political decisions. But the Many are All; 
and it seems but a poor expedient, rather a monstrous in- 
eousistency, to Allow only a few to take part in those deci¬ 
sions, oinco each wishes that his volition should have, a share 
in dfitermining what is to bo law for him. The Bew assume 
t(ibc- the deputies, but they are often only the despoilers of the 
- Many» Nor is the sway of the l\!^jority over the Minori^ a 
less pajipable inconsistency. 

(3.) This collision of subjective wills leads therefore to 
the consideration of a third point, ^hat of Disposition —an 

animo acquiescence in the laws; not the-mere customary 
observance of them, but the cordial recognition of laws and the 
Constitution as in principle fixed and immutable, and of the 
supreme obligation of individuals to subject their particular 
wills to them. There may be various opinions and views 
respecting laws, constitution ^rid government,, bu'c there 
must be a dispo^tion on the part of the citizens to regard 
all these opinions as subordinate to the substantial interest 
'of the State, and to insist upon them no farther than that in- 
tere8li.wiliftllowf moreover notlnng,must be considered higher 
and more sacred than good-will* towards the'State; or, it 
Religion. be looked upon as higher and more s^re^ it-, must 
involve nothing really alien or opposed ^o the_ ConstitutioUj 
It is, indeed, regarded as a maxim of the profoundest wisdom 
entirely to separate' the laws and consL^utioB of the State 
from Religion,’ since bigotry and hi^pjcrisy are to be 
feared as the* results of u, State Religion.' But although tlSe 
aspects of Religion anU the State are djfferect]' they are 
radically^ one and the laws find their highest confirmation 
in Religion. , 
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Here it must be frankly stated, tlijft with'the Catholic 
Rolif'on no rational constitution is possible.; for Govern¬ 
ment* and People must reciprocate that final guarantee of 
Disposition, and can have it only i^ a Keligiou that is not 
oppdied to a faflonal political constitution. 

Plato in his Eepublic niajjes everything depend upon the 
Government, and makes l^isposition the principle of the, 
State ;bn which account he lays tiio chief stress on Education. 
The modern theory is diametrically ojjposed to this, refer¬ 
ring everything to the individual will. But here we have 
no .guarantee that the will in question has thift #ight dispo¬ 
sition which is essential to the statility of the State. 

In view then of these, leading consideration^ we have to 
trace the course of the Pencil lievolwtion and the remodel¬ 
ling of the State in accordance with the Idea of IligJ;it. In 
the first instance purely abstract philosophical principles . 
w<^e set up: Disposition and Ecligion wero not takeV into 
aepount. The first Constitutional form of Governijienf in. 
Prance was one which recognized Eoyalty; the luonartih 
was to stand at the head of the State, aiftl on him in toujunc- 
tion w'ith his Mimisterg was to devolve the executive power ; 
the legislative body on the other hand were to make tjid 
laws. But this cojistitution involved from the very first 
an internal contradiction ; for the legislature absorbed the 
whole power of the administration: the budget, afi'airs of 
war and peace, and the levying of the armed force were^iu^ 
the h*und» of the Legislative Chamber. Everything .was 
brought under the head ot Law. The Jjudget how'ever 4ir- 
in its Uilturc; something diverse from law, for it is aijnually* 
renewed, and the power to which it properly belongs is that 
of tho Government, \7ith this mo^eovc? is connected the 
indirect nofiiination of the ministry and officers of stHte, &c. . 
Tho* gi^vernpient was thus transferred to the Legislative 

> Chamber, as.in !^))glnnd to the Parliament, ffhlli constitu¬ 
tion was also vitiatfld by tlie .existence of absolute mistrust; 
the dynast^ lay«under suspicion, beciAise it bad lost the 
newer it forme yly^e njoved. and the priests refused the path. 

Neither government nor* constityAion co.uld be maintaiue([ 
on this footing, and tho ruin of b?h;h Was the result. A go¬ 
vernment of some kinct however is always^ in exist^ice. The, 
qiiestion presents itself then^Wheitce did itjemanate P Tiic- 
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oiTtioally, it procoeVled from the people; really and truly 
from the National Convention and its Committees. The 
forces now dominant are the abstract principles—Freedom, 
and, as it exists willunVthe limits of the Subjective Wild,— 
Virtue. This Virtue has now to conduct ‘tlfi) goverrf'inent 
in opposition to the Many, whom their corruption and 
, attachment to oldduterests, or a liberty that has degenerated 
into license, and the violehc® of their passions, render unfaith-* 
fill to virtue. Virti^e Is here a simple abstract principle and 
distinguislies the citizens into tivo classes only—those w'ho 
are fy,vou#ably disposed and those who aro not. But dis¬ 
position can only be recognized and judged of by disposition. 
Suspicion therefore is in the ascendant; but virtue, as soon 
as it becomes "liable to suspicion, is already condemned. 
Suspiiyon attained‘a terrible power and brought to the 
scaffold the Monarch, W'hose .subjective will was in fact the 
religious conscience of a Catholic. Robespierre set up fho 
. jn’inciple of Virtue as supreme, and it may be said that w;jtii 
this man Virtue was an earnest matter. Virtue and Terror 
are the'order of the' day ; for Subjective Virtue, whose sway 
is based on disposition only, brings with it the most fearful 
t^’rami}'. It exercises its power without legal formalities, 
and the punisluncut it inflicts is equally simple— Death. 
This tyranny could not last; for all inclinations, all intiTcsts, 
reason itself revolted against this terribly cou.sistent Liberty, 

, wjiich in its concentrated intensity exhibited so fanatical a 
shape. An organized government is introduced, analogous 
1.0 the one that-ihad been displaced;, only that its chief 
and monarch is now a mutable llirectory of Five,'.vlio may 
form a moral, but have not an individual unity ; under them 
also suspicion w'as in the ascendant, and the government 
was ill the hands of the legislative'assemblies'; this constitu¬ 
tion therefore experienced the same fafo as its^ predecessor, 
for it had*prbved to itself the absolute necessity of a govern^, 
mental power. ATapo/eow restored it as a military power, 
and followed up F.iic step by establishiiig hLuaelf as an 
individual will at the head of the State: J)^ knew how to 
rule, and soon settled thu internal affairs of France. Th6 
avocats, ideologues and'^abstract-principle men Vho ven- 
. tured to phow themselves he sent “ to the right about,” and 
the sway of nustrust • was e*^ianged for that of respect 
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anil foar. He then, with the vast nii/l>ht of hia character, 
turned lu8 attention to foreign relations, subjected all 
Enropfi, and diftuscd his liberal inslitutiona in every quarter. 
(Jrojjter victories were.hever gained, iCxpeditions displaying 
greatiH geniusf w’ero never conducted: but never was the 
powerlessnesa of. Victory e^ibiti'd in a clearer lij^ht than 
then. Tlu*. disposition of the peoples, i.e. Ijieir religious dis¬ 
position and that of their nationality, ultimately precipitated 
this colossus; and in Erance constitfltional monarchy, with 
till* “ Charte ” as its basis, w^•ls restored. But here again the 
antithesis of Hisjiosition [good feeling] and IVWstfust ni.'Rle 
its !ip|)earance. The French stood in a mendacious position 
to each other, when they issueil addresses full 6f devotion 
and love to the monarchy, and'loading it with benediction. 
A lifteen yeariy farce was played.* For idthougli the ^harte‘ 
was the standard under wdiich all were enrolled, and though 
both parties had sw’orn to it, yet on the one side the r\7ling 
disposition was a Catholic pne, which regarded it asapiatftw 
of conscience to destroy the existing institutions. Another 
breach, therefore, took place, and the GtAernment w^s over¬ 
turned. At length, afti;r forty years of war and confusion 
indescribable, a weary heart might fain congratulate itse]^ 
on seeing a termination and tranquillization of all these dis¬ 
turbances. .But although one main point is set at rest, there 
remains on the one hand that ru])ture which the Catholic 
principle inevitably occasions, on the other hand that which 
has to 8o writh men’s snbjbetive wdll. In regard to the latter, 
tht> main leature of in^'ornpatibility still prasentB itself, in th#- 
requirement tjjiat the ideal, general will should also bp the 
empiricallytgtxi.Qra[, — i.e, that the units of the State, in their 
individuah capacity, shoujd rule, or at any rate take part in 
the governnnfent’. Not 8atisfied«with the establishmentf of ra¬ 
tional rights,^with frebdora of person and property, with the 
rfjxistencc of ^ political organization in which are»to*be found 
various circles of cavH life each haying its own functions to 
perform, anfl witSthat inlluencct over •the people which is 
exerciijcd by the.intelligent members of the community, and 
ftie confidence th^ia felt in them,* “ Liheralmn” sets up in^ 
oppositidR to all this the atomistic pKnciple, that which insists 
upon the sway of indi^dual walls ; maintaining that all go- 
ternmeiit should emanate froi^Aheir pxpress power, and have 
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tbeir express sanctfon. Asserting ^his formal side of Free¬ 
dom—this abstractioJi—the party w question allows no poli¬ 
tical organization to be firmly estttolished. The pai*ticular 
arrangements of the got'ernment arc forthwith opposed hy the 
advocates of Liberty as the mandates of a’'particuMir will, 
and branded as displays of arbitrary power. The will of the 
Many expels the.Ministry from power, and those who had 
formed the Opposition fill' the vacant places ; but the latter 
having now become vhe Government, meet with hostility 
from the Many, and share the same fate. Thus agitation and 
unrest is* perpetuated. This collision, this nodus, this pro¬ 
blem is that with which history is now occupied, and whose 
solution it has to work out in the future. 

2. We havo> now to consider the French Eevolution 

• in its .organic connection‘with the Historyof the World,- 
for in its substantial import that event is World-Histori¬ 
cal, and that contest of Formalism which wo discussed in the 

, last paragraph must be properly distinguished from, its 
wider bearings. As regards outward diffusion its principle 
gained access to almost all modern states, either through 
conquest or by express introduction into their political life. 
Particularly all the Komanic nations, and the !Roman 
Catholic World in special— France, Italy, Spain — were 
subjected to the dominion of Liberalism. But it became 
bankrupt everywhere; first, the grand firm in France, then 
its branches in Spain and Italy; twice, in fact, in. the 
states into which it had been introduced. This was the 

• jase in Spalh, where it was first brought in by’the Napo- 
' leouic Constitution, then by that which the Cortes^adopted, 

»—in Piedmont, first when it was incorporated with the 
French Enipiro, '.'md a' second time as the result of internal 
insurrection ; so in Koine and in Naples it was twice set up. 
Thus Liberalism as an abstraction, emanating ,froni France, 
traversed^ihe-Koman World; but Religioiis slavery held that 
w'orld in the fetters of political servitude' For it is a false 
principle that the '.Otters which bind Ei§!it affd Freedom 
can be broken without the emancipation qLconscience—that 
there can be a Revolution without a Reformation.—These 
countries, therefore, sankrback into their old condit’ion,—in 
tunlv with some modifications of the-ontward* political con- 
tho s\vu_ Venice and Genoai- those ancient aristocracies, 
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which could at least boast of legitimacy? vanished as rotten 
despotisms. Material superiority in power can. achieve no 
endurittg results: Nai)oleou could not coerce Spain into free* 
dom ^ny more than Philip II. cou^d force Holland into 
sla\:er;^ • • 

(Contrasted with these Romanic nations we observe tbe 
other powers of Europe, ancT especially the Protestant na- 
Irions. Austria and England wo^ not drawn within tlie 
vortex of internal agitation, and exhibited great, immense 
proofs of their internal solidity. Austrih is not a Kingdom, 
but an Empire, i.e. an aggregate of many pQliti«alA)rganij!ii>- 
tions. The inhabitants of its chief provinces are not ller- 
niau in origin and character, and have remained •unaffected 
by ideas.” Elevated neither by education lysr religion, the 
lowvr classes iif some districts have remained in a condition 
of serfdom, and the nobility have been kept down, as in B()- 
hemia ; in other quarters, while the former have continjied 
the saipe, the barons have maintained their despotism, d!s» 
in Ifungary. Austria has * surrendered that more intimate 
connection wdth G orniany which -was derived from the im- 
jiorial dignity, and renounced its numerous possessions and 
rights in Germany and flie Netherlands. It now takes its 
place in Europe as a distinct power, involved with no other. 
England, with great exertions, maintained itself on its old 
foundations ; the English Constitution kept its ground amid 
the general convulsion, though it sonmed so much the more 
liable t» be effected by it, r»i a public Parliament, that habit 
of assembling in public meethig which was^common to all* 
orders of the state, and a free press, offered singular facili¬ 
ties for intjjorfucing the French principles of Libq^y and, 
Equality among all classes of the people. IVas the English 
nation too backward in po’ijit of,culture to apprehend these 
general principles ? ¥et in no country has tbe question of 
Liberty Been ^more frequently a subject of reflection and 
public discussion. • *t)r Vak the ^English constitution so 
entirely a Free Qpnstitution,—l^ad those principles been 
already so completely realized in it, that they could no 
longer excit'e oppoStiejn or even i^jterest? The English 
nation m^ be said to have approv^i^f the emancipation of 
France; but it w'as prou^y reliant on its qwn constitution 
and freedom, and instep of imitating the exampJe of the 
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foreigner, it displayed its ancient hostility to its rival, and 
was soon involved in a popular war with France. 

The Con.stitution of England is a complex of*mer(i^ar/*- 
cnla^' Riglit'is and particular privileges: the Govermne;>t is 
essentially administrative,—that is, conser/at-ivc of Jf'.ic in¬ 
terests of all particular orders^and classes; and each par¬ 
ticular Church, pfirochial district, county, society, takes care 
of, its(!lf, so that the Government, ’strictly speaking, haa 
nowhere less to do thnn m England. This is the leading 
feature of what Eilglishmon call their Jnberty, and is the 
wry antif^hewis gf such a centralized administration as exists 
in Franco, where down to the least village the Maire is 
named by the JNIinistry or their agents. Nowhere eipi 
people less tohrate free action on the part of others thab in 
Franj:e : there the. Ministry combines in itSj^lf all adminis¬ 
trative power, to w'hich, on the other hand, the Chamber of 
Deputies lays claim. In England, on the contrary, every 
»p'ari.'ilj, every subordinate division and association has a part 
of its own to perform. Thus t'ne common interest is Von- 
crete,'and particular interests are taken cognizance of and 
determined in view of tlmt common interest. These ar- 
^rangoments, based on particular interests, render a general 
system impossible. Consequently, abstract and general 
principles have no attraction for Englishmen—are addressed 
iif their case to inattentive oars.—The particular interests 
above referred to have positive rights attached to thorn, 
which date fifom the antique timos of Feudal Layr, a.id have 
been preserved vjr England mole than in any otlier country. 
Dy a;i inconsistency of the most startling kind, wo.^nd them 
,coutrav/}ning equity most grossly; and of institutions cha¬ 
racterised. by Peal freedom there are nowhere fewer than in 
Enghhul. In point of private right and frtedam of posses¬ 
sion they present an incredible deticiency; suUicient p^oof of 
which is^afterded in the rights of primogenitbre, 'involving 
the necessity of purchasipjf or dtlnfrwise'providing military 
or ecclesiiastical ajfipointmenta for the y^.ungQr,- sons of the 
aristocracy. 

The Parliament yoi’^pw, although Buglishmen are nn- 
NVilling to allow that si^n is the case. It is woltliy of re¬ 
mark, that what jias been always regarded as the period of 
the corruption of a ref uhlioen people, presents itself here; 
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vu. oloctioii to scats in parliament by ^neans of bribery. 
But this also they call freedom—tlic power to sell one's 
vote, amt to purchase a seat in parliament. 

lint this utterly inconsistent and cprrupt state of things 
lias u^;rthelesij buy advantage, that .it provides for the 
po.ssibility of a goverjiinont—jhat it introduces a majority of 
men into parliament who are statesmen, wliQ from their very 
yotith have devoted themselves Jo j)olitical business and 
liave worked ajid lived in it. And tlte nation has the cor¬ 
rect conviction and perception that theref must be a govern¬ 
ment, and is therefore willing to give its contidenifc a bud^'' 
of men who have had e.vpi'ncnce in governing; for a general 
sense of particularity imolves also a rticognitioli of that 
form of particularity which is a distinguishing»featureof one 
class of the coriJinunity—that knowledge^ experience,^ and 
facility aeipiired •by practice, which the aristocracy who 
d(!vote themselves to such interests exclusively possg^ss. 
Thisjs quite opposed to the appreciation of principles} and, 
abstract views wliich every one can understand at once, ami 
which arc besides to be found in all Constitutions and 
Charters. It is a question whether the Keform in Parliament 
now on the tapis, consistently carried out, will leave the 
possibility of a Govornrnent. 

The material existence of England is based on commerce 
and industry, and the English have undertaken the weighty 
responsibility of being the missionaries of civilization to the 
world; ibr t^ieir commercial spirit urges them to traverse* 
every sea and land, to Iprm cAinections witU'barburous peo- • 
pies, to create wants and stimulate industry, and first ^and 
foremost to ns^ablish among them the conditions nc^icssary , 
to commerce, viz..the relinquishment tif a ^ife of lawless 
violence, respect for property, aivl civility to strangers.* 

Gostiuiw w'as travei*3ed ■ by the victorious Erench hosts, 
bjit Gennan nationality delivered it from this yoke.* One of 
the leading fea^ures*iiv»the political.cojidition of Germany is 
that code of ftightetwhich was certainly occasioned by*French 
oppression, since this whs the especial means of bringing 
tonight tl,ie deficiencTes^f the old syiLem. The fiction of an 
Empire ha'^ utterly vanished. It is Oltaken up.into sovereign 
states. Feudal obligatif^s are abolished,, for freedom of 
property and of person have oeea recognized hs fundamental 
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principles. Office8''of State are open to evety citizen, talent 
and adaptation being of course the necessary conditions. The 
governraont rests with the ofiicial world, and the personal 
decision of the monarch constitutes its apex; for final 
decision is, as was - remarked above, absolutely n^ssary. 
Yet with firmly established la;ws, and a settled organization 
of the State, w.hat is left to the sole arbitrement of tin; 

• monarch is, in point of si'ibstance, no great matter. It- is 
certainly a vdry fortunate circumstance foT a nation, when a 
sovereign of noble 'character falls to its lot; yet in a great 
state even tiiis is of small moment, since its strength lies in 
the Reason iucorporat(;d in it. Minor states have their 
existence 'and tranquillity secured to them more or less by 
their ncighboui's : they arc therefore, properly speaking, not 
independent, and have not the fiery trial ofewar to endure. 
Asjias been remarked, a share in the government may be 
obtftined by every one who has a competent knowledge, ex- 
♦])erieKice, and a morall}'^ regulated w'ill. Thotsfe who know ought 
to govern —oi Apiarwif not ignorance and the presurapfuous 
conceit of “ knowing better." Lastly, as to Disposition, we 
have already remarked that in the Protestant Church the 
I reconciliation of Religion Avith Legal Right has taken place. 
In the Protestant world, there is no sacred, no religious 
conscience in a state of separation from, or perhaps even 
hbstility to Secular Right. 

, This is the point which consciousness has attained,and these 
are the principal phases of that ft^rm in which the principle 
vof Freedom haSi' realized itself;—fop the History of the 
Wo)-ld is nothing but the development of thd Idea of Free- 
■ dom. iRut Objective Freedom—the laws of real Freedom- 
demand the subjugation of the mere contingent Will,—for 
this Is in its nature formal. If the Objective is in itself 
Rational, human insight and convictioli must correspond with 
the Eeafionnvhich it embodies, and then we'^have'the othp ‘ 
essential element—Subjective Freedom—%l 80 realized.* W e 
have confined ourselves,to-the cousideratjhn of'that progress 
of the Idea [which has led to this consummation], and have 
been obliged to forego the pleasu’-e giving a detailed 

* That,is, the will of thu individual ^oes,along with the requirements oi 
lea^ouabiti Lawg. ■♦TE. 
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pietare of the prosperity, the periods of ^lory that have dis¬ 
tinguished the career of peoples, the beauty and grandeur of 
the chijracter of individuals,and the interest attaching to their 
late in wcjil or woe. Pliilosojdiy ccyicerns itself only with 
tliC gfi^y of tl»e Idea mirroring itsclt in the History of the 
World. Philosophy escapea'froin the weary strife of passions 
that agitate the surface of society into tin'’ calm region of 
Contemplation; that wliich inter^ts it is tlic recognition of 
the process of development wnieh itlie Itjfa has passed 
through in realizing itself—i. e, the Iderf of Ffeedoin, whose 
reality is the consciousness of Ereedom and netbing short 
ofit. 

That the History of the World, with all the changing 
scenes which its annals present, is this process of develop¬ 
ment ailtt the r^Jilization of Spirit,—thisisihe true Theodicmi ^. 
the justificatiou of Godin History. Only insigTit can 
reconcile Spirit with the History of the World—viz., that 
what has happened,^ and is happening every day, is nt)^ 
only not “ without God,” But is essentially His Work* 
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PftrlYaiU In 2 voIa 

Boswul's Johnson. Xvniiit’s lupi- 

'iU)V. Witli r iMi m ami 

.Toltii'‘muaii i. G\<>[- 

Bi’emar's {Miss} Works. TumsUtod by 

Mart Howitt. Portrait In ' i-ola. 

Vo\. 1. Too Nptftbboars and other Tftlet. 
VmL X '11)6 Frebldout’s Daugbt^a. 

VoL 3. The Homo, and Strife ai id Peace 
Vok 4. A l>I»ry, the K-Kftmlly.&r. 

BriLk’s Early English Literature to 

Wiclif. Iiaiii-Ult'il by Ji-).. Mi-, ^1. 

K i»NM>i»r. 

British Poets, from Milijn to Hirke 

WiiiTR. CabiiK't baiitioa In 4 vole 

Browne’s (Sif Thomas) Works, 
Edited by Simok Wilkiw. In 3 volfl. 

Burke'S Works. In 6 Volumes. 

VoL 1. VlndioMlon of Natural Society, 
On the Snb'lmo and lk«Qtifal, and 
I’olltleal MlsooUaniea. 

VoL X French Bevolntlon, fto, 

VoL 3. Appeal firom the New to the 
Old Whigs; the Catholic Claims, A . ‘ 
VoL A On the AlfAirs of India, 

Charge agalnat Warren Hastings. 

Vol. 5. Concltis<on of Charge against ■ 
Hastings; on « Keglclde Peace, Ho. 

VoL 6. Mlscellaueons Speeches, \e. 
With • Qeneral li.dtx 


Burkc '3 Speeches on Warren Hast 
L’iV»; and Lottora. With Index, 'n^yeia. 
ihrimtiig voli. 7 and 8 of the wcries). 

--— Life. By Pjiiob:- Now and 

Edition. Porfi'ftit . 

Bums, Lockhart’s Life of, Jiy 

Hutler’i (Bp.) Analogy of Eoligiou, 

and Senaons, with Notea. Partr^tt. 

Camoens’ Luaiad, Hickle’s Transla- 

lian. Edited by E. K. HODOiCS. 

Caraffts (The) of Haddaloai: and 
Naples tifule; Spanish Damlulou. Trans* 
>x.ted from the Herman of Alfred de 
Kera'iont. 

Carrel* 4 Counter Bevolutios in Eng* 

land. Fox's History and liiuifidale's 
Mbmulr of famea II. Poriratt 

Cary’s Translation of Banters Hea- 
vrtii, H‘li, and l^urgatory Copyright 
edition, beb g the only one conUinlng 
Cary’s last rorn^ttona and additions. 

Cellini (B«nvenuto)| Memoirs of 

Translated by Hohuor. PertraU. 

Cervantes’ Galatea, Tranglatpil by 

-- Exemplary Novels. Ti.'dm- 

latod from tho Spanish by W K Ki.r.M'. 

-- Don Quixote do la Mancha. 

2 vttlfl. 

Chauoe^'s Works, fditeci by Ivobekt 
Bi Li, New h/l'tion, .mproved. Wrth 
lutroducticn by W. W. Skkat. ^ vole. 

Classic Tales, conL.iinng ILissoIas, 
V icar of Wak Vld, Uul livePa Tra\ els, anii 
Sinlimentnl Journey. 

Coleridge’s (S, f.j Werks. -Friend. 
ASi'ri«eol '•■"savBAii Mnrals. Politico and 
Hi*ljRtoif—I ib'i.JHJ, andlun 
I .ly N‘)UV .\ui'. R» lb ]!«•. M«U| l\\ . 

A^ln H on sImKc' un by i 

''I'abl ' i«lk and Ouinlaiu liv I 

A."!!). 

-laiscellanies, .Esthetic and 

1 ibr.ny^ bi i.liiili is udilrd ihc Jli. i»iy 
ofl I'c by r. b A 



ROfIN'S VAUTOV^ LIHKiRlKK 


C'oade'ft Dooiinion of tlie Arabi in 

TraoaiAted by ^rs. Fo&wit. In 

n vole. 

Gowper’i 6Qmplet<3 Work*. r.iUced, 

Aitb Moniolr of the AsLlur. M' .Sf.jT»e:y 
lilnutratfi wi/JtCO k'ngrdvtngc ’a 8 r»>Jb 

VoS. I ku 4. Mi-aiolT and Cont^sspon l^ac'?. 
'^b. 6 and 6 . Poetical Works 
w. f. Homor’i nt#d. Pluia. 

Vo% 8 . Homert (Myssey. PlaUs 

</'oxo*B Memoirs of tbo Bako* of 

iVl&rlboronf;h. jporfrai^e. in S \y!a, 

• '’ 4 * Ai 4 Al'aa of the plai»ti 0 ? Maflb. rongfc’a 
C£nipKAiKn!’» 4to. lOi. 

—~ History of the House of 

AneirU P^yrtraits. Ui ♦ \o'i. 

OuzimAgham’a Lives of Eraiuent 

liiltiflli IVintcrs. Now Klitiuu by J»ih, 
JliCAroN. 3 vois. 

Dafoe's Works. Edited byJSir Wajltkr 
tsuoTT. In 7 vols. ^ 

De Lolme on the C^nstUation of Eng¬ 
land. Kdltad* ’."tth Note*, by Johi? 
Maoobkqob. 

Emerson's Works. vols. 

Foa'^.or's (Jfohn) Life and Corresoond- 

eaca. ]|£dlted by J.iS. Btlaitd. Inavcli;. 

-— Lectures at Eroaimead 

CUapel. Edited by J, K. UvtAin). Id 
3 voli- ^ 

-Critical Essays. hdiUA hy 

J. E. RyLAKn \u 2 vok*. 

.——On Decision of Chaiaclcr. 

&c, &C. 

-Evils r'f Popular Ignorance, 

&L-. , 

^ .. Sost^ana: Thonghtsv Be- 
flectlons, and (Mtlclsmc. (Nwly jO 
paaw). . I 

Hibbon's BAmaii^ Empire. Complete 
and Uuabrldgpil wltb Noto?; Inclndlng, 
tboae of iuisx>vWencki Niebuhr, Hugo. 
Meander, lb 7 vol|. • 

Goethe's WorJuf, Translated into'Enir- 
Icsh. 4 ^ e vola * 

VoIb. I.< 9 d 2 . Mtobiograpby,20 Books; 
0 and Ann.^.ls. . Portr^^ ^ 

Vol. 3. Kaiiat. Two rarls. By MUs 
SWANWXOK- • 

V<d. 4. Nuveltf and T.4 Sm. 

Yul. 6. WUhelm MeI:itor*a Apfirenlice- 
ablp. to 

"^Tol. e. Conversations with ^keraianc 
and Translated by’ Jous 

OxEHVoao. 

Voh 7. Pbeme and Ballads, \s<^lbding 
Hermann and Dorothea. Tfkoslated 
by B. A. BowatKO, C.B 


Goethe's Works— continued. 

' Vt.i.H. Oolz vuii Mi'thchii gi‘n. Tor* 

► Qu.ito 'I'sis^NO, Ki^nioni, IphiR^Mim, 

Wayward and I'Vllow 

CiilpiitM* By Sir 'VAhthR Inu'i', 

nSn SWANWK'K, \1v\ E. A. l>OViraiMl. 

t:.B. W’tVA Kng/cioinff. 

• V'i'l. ^ Wiib' III! jMcisti i’** TiiiV'M'* 

^ V*4 1*> T.hip jfi li.dy, ‘il’.ut-. jvnl 
Iw -hH .u'O in U'.'iu'. 

\ «.l n. 'riavel.s, Swil- 

il.uid, Kiiiuti*. M.iui/,, KlniiC 'lo.ii. 

V'd 1-' 'ih 

---Cofiespond'jnco with Bchillor. 

.‘Vtf hfdt'- * 

^ Golr^sniith’s Wolks. A \‘'ls. 

Mariowo, and Ben donson, 
t-f. EuiU'd by lt.nii-’KT B. 'i, 
With Bii'Rrajdnt •. I vul. 

^Jrcijory's iBr.) Evidences, Doctrines, 

.!\i I Ihitb’M th** ("brtHtmn IvoHfil >»' 

Grimm's Gcfinau Tales. Oii.-ii'inl 

Nt-t. ,s ,iT'-l l';« l»y \.Lvn<. ^ xid- . 

Omzot's Kepresentative Government 

Traualatfvl by A* H. SooaVls. 

-History of the Enelieh Revo- 

luttorj ol 1640. Iranabiied by WiitUAk 
IIA7.1.IT2, Portrait. 

— History of Civilisation, 7 aius- 
laH^. ;:y W.Ha^rrTT. (r . foU. PortraU. 
HalTs (Sov. Robert) Miscellaneous 
Worlra and Ih'Qialri'i, with Mtmolr by 
IJr. <i<tvooBT, and an Essay on bli Cba* 
racier by Joiiw Kosteb. PortraiL 
Hawthorne's Taiea In 2 volP. 

‘/ill. 1 . twice TowS ard thoSnow 

IruHg * oL 2. Scariet Lotter, miii 
I* ibc villh the s^von OaWi^s 

' - Vyl 3. 'I’iau^f-niniU(;riandniiUi( 

<!rJc! Itorn.niM*. 

Hazlitt's Table talk. Ni"® Ed. I \r>l 

-Lectures on the Comic 

' Writ^TB, ar-1 an the English Pods. 

-Lectures on the Literature 

of ibe Age of KlUabetb. and on Charactert 
of Shulcc-jpcttr's play a. 

- 1 Flail Speaker. 

**-*-—^ Round TablOii '>iu\ ui 

* J i‘. NaKTH‘V»TE K AOha''a^t«ilsHc8. fkc 

-Sketches and Essays, and 

Wlntarsiow (Essay a Wiiitcn there). New 
F/lltion. 

•-Snirit of the ‘Age. IMil''- 

' • hr \S'*< r 1 '■ llA/nri'. 

Reuie's PoomS| complete, fnom the 

<4-'rfnnnt. by h A BowkiHii, ;■ 


j i^'dman's ;W.) Works. TIk^ S/r.i- 

jiri-iiir>>i i iaii-Uil»''l l»y .']»/< 

1 Am \am* a IAmn'/. , 

i- Hugo (Victor). Poems, chiefly 

I l./.nal. I jvii'-irtl';-! )»y\»i ]■ 11 * I*- 



A CATALOGUJS OF 


Hungary: iti History ar.d ilevclr' 

tloiM) with a o( K''-- \ih licny 

new and authenlfc: ^Miurcea. !^ 

Hutchinson (Colonel), Homo^ra of : 

with the Nieiz^ of Ijatbam hoase 

Zryiu^^B (WaBhmgtOtt) Life and Let¬ 

ters. iiy hlfi Nephew, Puiuix K. iBVUVQ. 

In U yolg. 

-Complete Worhs, In 15 vols. ; 

l/i$aluia(;andi and KntLkerbucker 
rortrait of th^ Autfurr, 

/oh % iftetcb Book and Life of (laid* 
inoitb. 

Vol. 3. Bracei^ridtce Hall and Abloti'* 
ford and Newste/u!. t. 

vol 4. Talee of a TrayeUer bin the 
Alhambra. 

Vol. 6. Conqoeat of Granada and Con- 
qiicat of Spai7. '* 

^ clb. 6 and ? f Afe of Oclnmbiui and 
Gumpanlongof Colatiibng, with a new 
IziilAx. jPorfraif. 

Vol. 8. Astoria and Toar In tho I’t&Mc#, 
Vol. 9. t and h! i Sntooshonj. 

Y<d. 10. IVolk'rt'a K<joat fl*>0 Adven¬ 
tures of Ciphiin Uomjrville. 

Vol. 11 ilUH^raphtoH and Mis<'cl!anlea. 
VtdH. Lilo of Watjhingtou, ror^ 

trdit.* 

Jaxheb’a (0. H.) Biohard CtBUT-de> 

Lion. KioR (,T I''n*?l£tnd. rortrmU* U voJe- 
■ f LouiB XTV, Pijrtraih, 2 vols. 

JameBon*s_ Shakesveare’s Heroines: 

Lhar.i. ti'ristir-- ol Women, Ivloral, 
,r»'! MisUinral. 

Janius^a Letter#; -Vith Ad- 

ditiona, and au lnd^*;t. In 2 yols. 

La Fontaine’s Fables. 

inn ihe ItctmIi l*y K. WuiGiir, 

Laxnurtine's History of the Girond- 

\tiUy Portroi** jti 3 voIp. 

" ——-licGioratiottoftho^lonarchj, 

lijtli-n. i i volg 

—— Freuch Revolution of 1348, 

wUti A thu- hffmtitpucf. 

LamVs ;Chaf±es} ISlia and Miana. 

Coaiplvte 

-Dramatic Poets of the Time 

of Kli/abf'thi Miciudlng hU tSelnot'crs, frot, ‘ 
the WaiTiok 

-Menioifalt; and Letters of, 

r*l'Ui.ll i' \ i--< 'i u:'l t «1 

Lanii’s History Of 

• by ov yfirtuvtf. uV.^v*' * 

Lappei)^org’s Anglo-Saxon Kings. 

„ J v«!». 

Le-.Aing'a Di&matic Works. C^t 
vv'Ui AU ‘0 ii», i.y 'iKT.i^i Kir ^* l\u 
. /’or^7^/t^ 'I M>S 

- Laokoovs?*^: y’ II.i-j- 

bur^; Di.iiimiIji Nf>t m Ki*preH'iitu!,‘,on of'* 
l)»'ttth(.by KioulNpicco. 
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{lOCke’B PhiloBophieal Works, con'’ 

taloing an KiPnyon tho Human Uudar*' 
ntarding, Ac*, with Notes irOd Index by 
t 4 St John. Portrait. In 2 vol;. 

Locko’s Life and Letters, with £z- 

fitoi* from his Comnion-i'isce Bookfi, by 
fiOrd KI^o 

Luther’s Table Talk. Translated by 
William UAzr.i’rr. Forirait. 
Machiavcili’# Histcry of F^ifence, 
The iVloce. and other Worka ("irtrail. 

' Uartineau’s, Harriet, History o* 

KngUnd, from lBOO-15. 

I-History of the Peace, front* 

1M15-I846. 4vo1h. 

Menders History of Germany, For* 
tratti. In 3 voU. 

. Michelet’s Life of Luther. Tmuolated 
, by William Hazlitt. 

' --French. Revolution, witli Ic- 

' dov 

‘.Mignet’s French Revolution Arota 
1789.0 18U. Porivatt. 

Milton’s Prose Wjrks, with Inder, 

Po'icraitM. In S voIb. 

Mitfovd’i (Mary R.) Our Village I n - 

proved Kd., compleU). filtutraieU. 2 vis. 

Moli^re’s Dramatic Works. IraU'- 

laU‘d byO. HWah. ln3voln- f^oW'rau. 

Montesquieus Spirit of the lawfis^ 
A m‘w Edition rcvlacd and corrfcUd. 
2 vol.-», - PortraU. 

Reander’s Church History. Tr-ms- 
Ujwd with ^iorer»M Indes. In 10 vols. 
Life of Christ* Ti-AnhUrtti. 

--First Planting of Christi' 

antty, luidAi»tlTn'>atikn». I'T^igiAlcd. In 

2 ’^nU. 

. — — History of Chiietiar Dogma#. 

VlAD0lft<t»l Lu SVOiB. 

-CLriatian Life in ^he Early 

uid iVlldtUe Ages, lodcding hU ' Ijight lu 
i>ark Places.' 'IVamjlated, 

Ockley’s History oi the Saracens 
Mm-^oeil and comolot^il Pon'ratt. 

Pcrcys Keliques of Ancient Englieb 

Poetry, jti'priiitod troni tViu OrI_ 'lUlKiL 
tloii Mited by J. V^q^Ricir an. % voU. 

FhUi'O de 'l^'^mmines, Memoirs c/. 
:'jutairiing the '{iHrorleg of LcuU X.1. and 
OhurlCB VllI, .tiid oinK^bafleia Ibe Bold, 
t)iik«<ot Br/i'gundy. To which la added, 
The ikaiidttJons tlhronlclo, or Secret 
KtatO''Y J* Zl, 3;^ol3. 

Plutarch’s Lives, By J, ^ONG aud 
A. Srnv^Mt'f. I Tot.?. 

Poatry., of Amorioa, Selections from 
loo Ank*.ric.in Poets, from iyyC— 1876 , 
FditedbyW. T Linton. Portrait, 



BOILVS VARIOUS LIDUAIi 



History cf th» Trm^- . 

lated by fn ? v^S i 

—^— Servia an.d the KS"* 

TolTJtlM 

liejpolds' (Sir Jo^^haa) iiteror]^ 

/’crirrfli-. in •i voii. 

SieJ^er (Jean j?aul Vq Lovuna 

anLV 4 iiUtbiOf^r.^u 4 iy., Wil>j .M^ nuHr 

—'y Fiowoi, Fnwt, end Xhorn 
Pieces. A ^^.>vel. ^ 

EoBcoo't Xifa and Foatiiicatd of 
Leo X.^ v?lth thoOopyrifi^it iSot*9, »r(1 sir 
Xedez. In 2 trok |i 

-— Life of Loronao do Modkl 

wUb tin. a.f/yrl.i;bi NoUs. iai roriruifi 

‘ItlBgiik, History of, by V»rAj 4 'f’' 5 n K. 

KeZiI.y, J^\trtraitt. ii» i vola, 

Schiller’s Works* rrj<n‘^iateAi into 

f KngiiUb. fu 6 vof<. 

Vo>. 1 . ITnirty Yearfl* Wsi. sbfj 
oi ibe Nelhe'eftu'lft. 

Vol. 2, cf Ibc Hovcit 

of tbe Nofoeriaiidi; WallonmclnH 
Pla»lomiril; the DeaU) ' 
of FeU. 

S Pen Caricw, Wary >S*tuar% MaS'i 
ot Orleans, aud Vtrlde of 
Vo). 4 . 'Fhe Kobttpre l^ove 

Intrlf^e, and tli'^ ?. ; 

V^l. h. )’o»iijib. rrHiibUfcd by JCix«A£ 
B'»AR‘t 7 «* 0 5 ). 

V^oi. ti. P 7 i.lowjpalcAl ^ eitcA And A*.;* 
thetiral Kstiikys. 

' Corrt'fipondenca mlb GoolLo, 
tranRWM] by }*. Doha SeoMtic. 2 vols 
iSchlegel's Philosophy of Life and ^ 
ot Language, translated by 4 ..J. W. 
ar%0H, 

- •His^ry cf Lltemtuw, In¬ 
dent and Moslem. e 

3 clllcgei*s Philosophy rff History. 
itar^KJHv.C by J.^. KonsaT^oa. I'wirait, 


\ 


Schlctjel's Dj:n.mat:c I-iterr^turc 

' <itO i. 

-Hutoty 

- - ASatffetic and ;i?350ua 


bCjAa 7 llTinU Dm Ijlir 

i . I V J ‘.I ‘ 11' • ••'■'■ \ \. i 

* .11.;, \ I M.- . 

fihoTritiws Dt*toe;uie 


1 »n- 

^ nd 


fc Litoraioie of the Hocth 

of hu ,|k; I'lJ jUtjtd by Siu, ^ 

(fj, 2 A'OU- 


fgm>ih's Theory of tlte Kcr.^] 

jK-, v»i li liiii i*.'3jivv iJis 

l*oiioatlea of LAngUKRif. 

1 inyth*s (ProiussSr) Lwci-nrei i 
iUodeirn lllaioTy tii i vo*^. 

' T^-;tuvos^OB the Fsoach Up- 

vointloji In 'd. voij*. 

Starm’ff Moining CornMniu/iga -jeah 

df Devoti nuU ^*r*I*.‘ '*v 

X’ay In the Voar- 

Solly, Mocaoiru of the '/f, )*f i «a 

Minister to Is’^njy ♦:-!» » l*in 'rKiiU. 

‘vs 4 vo): • , 

Taylor's' Eiphop Jeromy) KoV/lii^ vtifa 

a.n) Dyij.^j f'o'^'rnu 

Xhierry'i* Con 4 u*rt< 4 l of togland or 

Sr»o ^ orjon'i'*, 'IraflBlafed J ytVff'U’* 

HA/Li'f't PortYatf 2 

Qlrici (Dr.) Shakespeare’s Dftttif.tir 
Aft rrtnnbiled by I.. J>.i'>chii»H'A. 2 
Vasari’s Lives ot tlie Painters, 

y<^.Tilptor 9 , and ArcliltCirte. ') rauslatwl * ’» 
K^vr. S TolBk 

Wesley’s (John) Life. By . ( 

SouTuKT. jNov< PTid Co^Oln^e Kdi» o'i 
itjoDlo voljiine VfyrtMt, 5 <. 

Wheatley* on the Book of (fon^ni‘j 4 

l^ayor TV^iKilptcc^, 4 


, * • HISTORICAL LIRRi^RY. * 

, iolt. <U W. M(.h. • 


ISvelra’s Diary and Correspondence* 

«u£t5b#:tAmcruta rsrtrtstti, tSto, 
In 4 voter ^ 

Pepys’ Diary and Gortespondenoe, 
Edited by i.orftinAVTi^jKh. Wiih Note?. 


Jesse’s Memoirs of the Pretenders 

md tbelr Adherent* 0 I*orir<iit^. 

' Hugent's (LoFd) Memorials of 

• ILiixipdco. hte Turty^ snd Uai?>. 


Jmporbitit Additions, inclodlng'tjtiniL'roui gtrlcklaud’i (dgnes) LlvgS Of :he 
Jjfittera, mutirat^vsU^m^j^rortraitt. ‘ ^^cen-s of KngUnd, from *tie Nor,i«:: 
an 4 vote, ^ ^ ^nqne»t. Ffrotn olhcUl re^rdJ ano 

Jeese^l 1 Uamoiri of the Beign of the l^heiitlc drrumenia. prlvaU and pnbll? 
stiurta Indndlng the PTOt«cto 7 |t«. With ' ttevteed ^tioo. Ij^e vola. ^ 

Geaond icdoz. rpwerd# *0 Pertraite* i — - - Life jf M&ry Q,ueen of P' Ota- 

In 3 vote. ■ • ^ *^12 vote. 

• • • 
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-4 OATALOQVE OF 


COLLEGIATE SERIES 

,10 Volt, at 6t. each. 


Carlyle’s Dante. Tin* In^iono. 

fatinn. JVxt and Notes. y»’c»>nd liliJiUor 
r. rtraif. 

Dante, 'Fho Purgntorio. 'I>y S. 
D .bi'ee'a ‘Adveraavia. lly rmf. 

H’AtJM.ft. *i \ol . 

I>un4i(lson's Theatre of the Greoks. 

tilnairai«d with'* IJthogwplis and nn- 
•!,i*roTis Woi’dcuti^. 

iieightloy’B Classical Mythology, 
\rw JJditi--a. Uevl*'‘d by. J'r. Xi. 
sSiJJ MITZj With pllC'jB. 


iclorodotas, Tnmer’a (Dawson W, 

^'otM to. With Map. Ao. 

Herodotus, Wheeler’s Analysis ani 

'ineamarf of. 

Thucydlflosy Wheeler’s Analysis oH. 

. 

Kew z\^3tamfiiit (The) in Greek, 

tko readJiTKO oJ* 
oiiM jiad JVbf'If, Parallel Rofereiic^‘&, 
tt ^JrUJcal Irstie iur'.tion and CbronciUfiif'fij 
iL'aMp** Jn??.'' facsimiJct Qf (irtck 
30. Sd.; or with Lexicon, 5<:. LdxUxr 
Separately, 2t. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY- 

]!> Volt, ai 6 j. tGCii, exc*.}Hi‘'iQ (hote marked othervjite. 


Bacon's HOTTm Organum j£hd Ad¬ 
vancement of Iieaiiilnsj. C-orav'etw, vitl' 
Notos hy ,Lkihv«v M.A 

Bax’s Kurjua' of the Hj.^i,rA’v Philo- 

ftf 

’‘ 111 *? I*y 1 t i'M ' in 1 li ' V 

CdmuiB f*miQtfopiiy of tua Science n. 

By fJt. 11 liKw^-a 

Draper {S, W.) A History of the 
lijlollcctnul l)evt*lonm**iii of Kun/po. pj 
JouM WiLMAM i^APKii, M.L,, LL.3). A 
New thoroiif*hlv itevised by thp 

Anther In S vols. 

Hegel’s Lectures on the Dhilosophy 

of History. TranaLitod by J. i^xasrs. M A. 


i«i 

Kant’s Critique of, Pure Heaion 

I'raBBlated by J. M. 0. MrLa:r.r.ToUi4 

-Prolegomena and Metapliy- 

hi .il KotuuliiUoLi*^. K. Jl. J>AK. 

Log.td*; or, the Eeiance of Inforoier 

A Popplur .Vlauuil. ily J. CitVitY. 

Miller’s (Professor) History PkiL itf- 
Diiicvii-r '‘o:- 1 In i vol** 30 e<^. . 

Spinoza's Chief Works. Jly K. 11. M. 

Ki \» I li 

Penuemaun’s Manual oi the Hiatoiy 

of Ihlloyoyhy. Continuodby J.K. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANO THEOLOGICAL 

LIBRARY. 

16 VrU, at 6t. each, toGCTtxng thote mdrhed otherMdtc, 


Sleek'(?.! An* Introduction to the 

Old Tctiliinif'i-i* Tninb. H. H. Vk:\- 
ABi.fJs. .u i( .Ui v r. Canon 

of Lincoio. a voU, 

Chillingworth's Seligion of Pro- 

teataDto. 3 l. 6 (l. ' 

Saseblus’ Scc?esiastical History; 

with Notoa, 

Hardwier.£’B History of tha Articles 

Le:^ii£g ion. )\ nil iKK’tinit'tii' tiom ,xiu., 
p)c-i»' vvjtli leiP, .ii.d IliiiHtTAtu*nd 
I'crtrinf. y Sourccti. lloviGod by i\ov. 

-Laokc t 

bin>; Pi.tn; titaew) Commeuiory on 

IValh(by .Ml^- ^tro :t /lluctraftom. 
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Pearson on the Creed, . Edition. 

With APalyslt* and NotPS. . 

Philo Xudms, Workf of; the cen- 
Un4>orary u( Jnsephna. Translatod by 
C 1) Youf^o In 4 vol.L 

Socrates* Kcclesiastitsal History, in 

coiulnnatioa <7. *4u4eblcfl. With tho Natcl 
of Valf^alRB.* 

Sosomen’s Pcr^esiastical History, 

frum A.£r. 324-440: luui the EcclebiaNtical 
ilLtoi*y of l^*’»wtorgiua. ^ 

Theodoret'and £vagrius^ Ecclesi.^i- 

tical Hi^tuiiea. f^otn aj>. to a.d. 427 
and from * n *31 X * a.t> 614. 

Wiesele. 's Chronological Synopsis of 
the Four Gospolt. TratiHlatai by Cakon 
Vbsablks* Now’A litlon. revised. 



BO^mS VARIOUS IJBHAnih'B, 

ANTIQUARIAN LIBRAR’J. 

35 Voi$. at 6s, each. 


Kecldsiastieal History, and 

fc!iv' Aijgla-S(vxuU •Jhron'.cle. 

Sc^ethlaa'a OonsolatiOB of PliUofc- 
^•nj. * la AuRlf>-&i;&OL» with t!io A. S. 

And en TfAQ6*a(l<^u, hj 

tbwov. S. S-'ox. 

a 

Brand'^ Popular Antiquities of Eng. 

laih; S<x>tUad, Aod Irdla^. blr Usnr'I 

Kllw. In ? vola 

Chronicle* of the Crusaderti. 
gf I 'evl':o8, Oooffrey da ViajRUf, i^rri d« 
doluvijlfi 

Dyer's British Popular Customs, 

an«i J’ufli, An Acionut »f thp 
VArions and >i-b‘»«K*iAU’d 

vith (liijH i‘f fin- iJy tha 

jJnv, 'r. K. 'I'ni&hLTON DvljC ^.I.A. W'Aii 
lLd«^x. ^ 

Early Travel* iz^ Palestlno. 

biuwnit B^Janilu ofTadct*. iV'Aii' 
U vlUe. La Brocqaloro, A!id S^Aundrall; 
A 2 i unabtiilged. KtUtod by InouAS 
WUTCUT. 

£;il»'s Early EugUsh XKetrical Bo^ 

mazjC«s. Uevlaod by J. 0. Haluv?kii,. 

fioreyce of Worcester's Ohccniclo, 

with tbs Two Costlauatloiis: compil^lur 
AU'iala of 3*^IUh History to ths iU>igxi o 
ItflWttTfl J, 

Sesta Bomanorum, Edited by V/ vn- 

NARu ??»A. 

(Hraldus Cambrensis’ Historical 

VVorkd Topography of (ralauj; rllstory 
of the Conqaetal of Jrcl'uid; IttLemry 
tbmngb Wales; and IV'Acrit.tlon of Wal^^c. 
WUb jdttex. \EdJt©.3 by T>rgH WtfiGUT, 

Hepry of Huntingdoxi's Historf of 

tbe Kfij^iah, from the KomA invasion to 
Homy U .f with AcU of King StepboQ 

Ingolph’s QbToniele of the Abbey of 

Croyland, witii the (^nttimutloc3*by Tebr 
of Ulols and btber Wrltcri. By H. X.a 

f 


Aelgk*Iey'i Eairy Mythology* »V(»- 

iitp:scr by 

LepsiusA Letters from Egypt, Sthio- 

i^'i. and tb<* Pf'iilnuaU of Sinai. 

Malleh's Nertham Antiquities. By 
Bn>hup Pxnui vV/th an AbfUraCi of ths 
EyrhigRla S:iga, by Sir Wa<A*S SooIT. 
Kdite»J hy J. A. Blac'icwxll. 

Marco Polo's Travels. The Trans- 
iaMon of Manu-^n. ’'.kilted by 'I'noKA* 
Vt/i .ffllY. 

' Matthew Paris's Chronicle. InSvoL:. 

FiJ^r ; itgger of Wcndover*! 

K»i ^ungli^h H1sf4)ry, from tbs 
1^jso4‘ul of '.ho liiMixona to A.n. JlVT'S. 
TMUAiuHd by Ur. UILW. In 3 voli. 
y*'jf/Ng tisKmON: Erora 13.^6 .to 1318* 
W«iLi Judas: u the entire V/ork. Xc 
3 vols. 

Mfttthew oftWestmineter's Elowers 

of iltse^ry. r-tp(H.uily aiuh as relate to the 
SiiWrA of itrUalu ; io a.d. jthJi. Tranulatod 
by 0 .1) iij a voIb. 

Ordericus Vitalis' Eccleirf^tlcal Hl^ 
tcry of ;vigtand and No^amly. Tranfi- 
lat^ vith iNoted, by T. f'ousarss', MA.. 
in 4 vo'jy. 

Pauli’s (Dr. B.) Life «f Alfred, the 
Uri at Jj'TATmUtod from Iho Gcniian. To 
wh'ch la appended Al^rs Anglo-Saxon 
vorsiori of Crobum, svltb a literal Tianala- 
th)n, and an Anglo-t^on Grammar and 
G!(h.shi/ 

Roger Do Hoveden's Annals of Eng- 

U&(h H;«>tory; from a.d. 733 to a.x>. 1307. 
Edited by R T. F.Ji.aT, In i vote. 

Six Old^r^glish ChronicleSf vii. 
Au8er*G Idte of Mired, and the Cfliodlcie^ 
of Ktbclwerii, Ull(ia^ Nennlas, Geoffrejr 
of Monn^itb, and Ulchard c* Oirsn- 

enstf^r, % 

William of Halmesbuiys Chronicle* 

of tbo Kings of EngUeid. Translated by 

Sii4f:es A 

Yule-Tide St&rieai A •Collection of 
Scund’naviau Tales and Tradition*. Edited 
by A 'l^oara. 


IIJiUSTBATSD LIBRARV.* 


^5 voim af 6s. eachj except^g thou r^ktd cthervofse 
Alien's Battles of the Britiah Kavy. Ariosto's Orlando Turi 


Rnvlaed and^enlargod. ^^^un|er/K4| | 

^rfraaii 2 vols. 

Andersen’s Danish Legends and 

FiLjry Talea, With tuauy Tales^ot ta any . 
otlu r «<1ulon. Translated by^CASOima* 
PifAcirKir, 120 Woo4^yratnnai. 


Ariosto's Orlando Purioso* ytn Eng- 

* ilah Varae. ^fy W. i>. Kosa. mslvt fiut 
^^ngravtngt. In 2 vola * 

^^ql^stoin's Cage and Chamber ]^lrda* 

including Swoot*! Warblers. Enlarged 
edition. aruineroMdifates. ^ 

AU other editions an abridged. 

With the oo^duretf. 7s/ 6d. 
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)■ 

Bonomi’i nineveh and it« Palacea. ' 
New Kditloxk, tovi^ mC. 
enlarge^ both fB flelcB, 

{7j9;wd« of 300 SngrQvir$9 

Butler'i Hudibras. 

Note6| B Btu)fmpby» otd a X-idc:::. 

Edited by Hknui (i, Bou'.i, 'i*l\triy 

; or, furi^Cy' 

€‘i Outlin Pinirait^. Ib J ‘o'ft. 

Cattermole'fl JEvemxigB at ^£addou 

HalL 24 or. Strei, 

from dcHffnt by hiins'^ff ^.b<3 tofts pres* 
by the BARo^rK.<t» i^n 

<7Mna, Pictorial; Descriptive, ^nd 

JiiBtoricAl, wlib .‘kimo A:..07}Bt ot Ava and 
the Burmese, Siiun, sBd A //r: 
iOO lllutbaticnt « 

Araik's (Cir. L.) Pursoib of jiuowlt'dgo 

under iMffcnh'Od ^ Ante 

dotoi and MemoinP K-.v'^’-ed V*U<sie. 
With nunirroia Pan^ai>i^ 

Cxuikshank’fl Three Ootursuv aad' u 
A S^rldM of Rr >,*i 

:>*oroto» ilJuthiAiumt 

-Puroh and Judy. VViih 2-^ 

UlaatratioKH,' 5(. WitUOoloond PlAtc^. 

7s. 0.J. 

Dante, TrariWated byl.C.W^A'^oJf :\I.A. 
KewKdlOoP.caBefnllyrft'vlai'd- 
34 fUuitratiofis f>n ^fs^r ” 


Didron’i History of Christian Art 
In tltfi Middle Ages. Kto*i' tfnj Kr»rn,h. 
I7pwat*^ of tBf‘ out/irif f’9if^ra‘ri<f‘{/g 
V<il. '2, d ill)!! ill*: ,iiitbi>r> 

liii.tiy unuiMA aial otli.r .‘•oiii/'., 
' byMAin’rM, i’M.J>niM.s. 

Dyer (T, H.) The History of Porapei:; 
\Niih ati IiinetHry for Visiter, 
by T#!H Oykk, l*LD. WVi nrjirfp 'Oc 
Wood Jtngravif ffSt o Uito< Maj^. 'itid a 
Plan of tht'^ 7 .i *><( 

— — City of Rome : 1I h nImI-v 

.i:ui a\K»il4 111-. NCU Jfllllli'll, 


Gil Tho ‘Adventai'es oL a.4 

X9igravifig$ on HUel. Mtci 

XO Stnhingt t j Goo^'^e r ’ruiksha'-.}'^. Or ' 


Grimm's Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
rntn Pairy Talea imd PopaUr Stories. 
t«rrazisl&tod by 1 !)doab ' '^ylob. iVuinerot/f 
Toodcuti by CruikthamU. ai. Sd. 

Dance of Death, and Bible 

^ C^ptoordf of 160 i'jhjtcis, w/ctf^ii 
Vf^rA-mir in/(itf-tt'wite, vcUh Intro- 

r Z-Tm n'”‘* De«a1ptlonii by the late 

U.,liiSlon.y,po, ^/g, 

pi. u% \v7tij u.ed. 

Portnnf. Y 


SUTt701i. J . ^ - -»V 

_-Laoko''^) Pictorial Calendar 

Uialh(by Vvmimet 
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India, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, !rom the Kurllebt Times, vp, 
to«fcia of 100 fiM Kngraviitjs w* Vtoodt 
and a Map. * 

JefiftO'B Anecdotes of Dogsi. Ijh- 

t'Cn, with large additiooa. ^ utvr^ fim 
Wvod/snUafto^llaroey, B*jn*ivk.cni "’-others. 
*—; or, with tfie addrtiou o* 34 
ki^tdy-Jlnxshed ,SUei JC7iyrom''iy$. /j. Ttd. 

Sing's Natural Bisiory of P^,ecious 

sPeOi^es, and of tho l-’rocious Moiola. 
nif'A^roui iUuMirctlions. IMoe 8«. 

-Natural History of <km» 

or Decorstive Stones. Finely lUui^rated. 
Gt. 

Sitto^i Scripture Lands and Biblical 

Atlas. 24 Maps, beaui^ftiUy f.».cravtd 
Stefl, with a Oao^ultiiig Indo,?. 

•*—; loith the, rmps colMirc^. ‘i *t, Ctf, 

Siummacher’s Parables. Traiv f.tcd 
^ tc«.ai the tierniwi. Forty fiiWirfttV',** ,* 
CiMiylon, engraved jfoUiel, 

Lindsay's iLordl Letters on I'gypt. 

t'dcr.;, an* tho Holy Litnd. Fdit'oii, 
«n!argml. Tkirty-sito beautiful Ji'ttgraih 
:ngs. %nd 2 Hapa. 

Codgc’s PoitiaiU of ]lLnstrlon£*''er- 

of Qm.i Britain, wl‘b 
JWi 7undrti.i an<i Forty P<<rtraiU, o 
graved o^i SUel, 8 vols. 

;^i.igi'ellow's Poetical Wotks, 

T^^'enty-juuv ffige Pngravir^gt, by Birkei 
Foster and oth/ere, and a >’orf;'eiC- 

tt'(7Ao«f illustraiicns^. 'S.orf. 

Prose Works. KJ A>i- 

gviJifioi by iHrket Jhaesr, 

Loudon's ''Mrs.) Entertaining H^tur- 
tllst. lteYlr.ed ty W. S. D4 xi.ai, F 
With nearly 60f* WoodetU:. 

Ma^ryat’a Mastonnan Eeadyj or, 

rh^ Wrocls of Hjo PaclUc. 2? 'yoodcuu. 

34. ex 

' — ■■■■ Poor Jack. TiVfA 1^; 
trations, after Designs ho O. StatifeUi, 
K.J. 3e. 6ti. 

- -Mlpsion; or, Scenes jn Af- 

fic*. (Wrlltan for Yc.'zns Pc«*?’c.) lUus^ 
iraMby Otlb^ and Daf Vrf*' 3i. eX 

-^ Pirrte j and Three Cutters. 

Now HkUtiou, V itn e ,^Hmoir of tho 
A cthor. With i> Bted SngravingM, frofsn 
Dranfiings by O. StanfLeld. B.A. 34 6d. 

-P^rYateers-Man Qpo Hu-.- 

drod Yean Ago. Bight gragiings on 
SUel, after Stcihard. 3*. 6d. 

- - fi3ttlers in Canada. New 

Edition. Vm fine Snaraoingt by Gilbert 
jsnd IMM* 31.6Xi 



VABT 0 U 8 kJBBAIlIES. 


Uax.WBll’s Victorini of ^Tfillin^iox- 

willttMj nr^iuh'Vrjucki. :}.a 

3 ficj)iaei A^golo ai d ibftia* 

Liv«.i wvi W'oiKfii fjy hl,u^ An*' . 
'T'ltKifEftL »r;C^ 

on * 

Hillarti History of tha Lt- 

CT}^ Written la c ^jopoiu vl. .ho 

t>r;9|t of bharon i‘*^ri.«« "‘orfra^i- / 

0/t?atofW4 rr > n 

efcci/<iraie on 

SCilton's Pcatlcal Wovirs. W.J^ a 

^ MeiTiOtp by JAKse iOi^i < 

Vd'otil lnd<‘^ 10 fill tUc au hj. 

p1&*iFtory Noieo WV^ \zi 
/.y arij fnff^ 

by W. 2/antay i voU. 

Vol. 1 . Faialis IaWk ‘^.uphiT’, 
Memoir, Nototi, ard 

Vqi* 2. Parartib*; Hit.. baJ O'.M*. 

I'oom^, with Vfirl>a' Uv'^., ts> uV. ‘S... 
I'oema. 

Mndio’ic Brltlib. ‘^xn-. i l ,* 

VV, C. 1a MAttKP Jfyttj’:- w frtt/'-ircv 
1 2*ldiet h'gga ii) 2 

or, vntk ihe 

3<[, i&i. i>Br vol, 

J aad Hilftary H^i^roos ^roai 

Britain, or, ('alerMiir of V u u 

Aocord of BrUIttb Valoi'r aiul i • uijtffvi' 
by S»« and Land, on ov^'ty ia\ < i fht 
year, Iroir MiC time f^f 
Conqiioii^i u> '^hc Batik oi 
By Mtdi^r JoitKc, aud LitvV^iAoi 

F. 11. rlluOLAS, RSI. * P*ir 

trait$. Si. 


Pope'w RoTiior’s With fntro- 

a.', :; itijJ Hut*', \jy v, H. iVl .-i 

^‘fr .«Aj' Vic f 

i*r*:'* ;vri •*»<>. V7ifl. ^ 

-Odywey, ilyuins, 

fc-f., by oi>*er- tt'iii»‘>‘rtW'^T4i Inclno!r<5 <.li« .- 
p»fu»,^n'i .1 4nd Nf»f-<y. by 

WATftiN ri. ^ J7ifi.?>n4in*M b^. 

—-tiiJfr hulutiiJjV^ UtttXiy of h»B 

KT t'AHOCTAASO Not* 

h'dltiviiIK* 

TH^ ♦> koA tt¥ttk3 

attd ' C'ii4uyi% )f * Fo>'tiica^ 

I 'i'nrV' w??.C *V(ir'/''<»ti*Vtf for ’iSj, 

FottftrJ tind lotceJohi, ftuA other Ob- 

joc,4j jf v'ort'.* (^Hnld ' to Uji Knowiedp^j 
^^^). 5o v>\i*'’ii rt AfuS^t *.\b hnirttviH; LI* 
of MhiA** a:jf' Vj4»fK*9.''*‘y HEMVr * 

t,0*vufC<i. U)4. dej., 

^Voiat*» (Palhor Reiiqiies. 

i*’di’’’o;* 'i >Oriitii-tjHA tpniieti f’tsklfyj* ^ 
uy i»j. * 

HiKiOMicia-' in ahooiWntf. Iv 

•'0{#AVi<V» Nnv, iK^.'loWl AO*, 

wOtti,; i. >.5I'" ,d^t./U7 

J&ftrvtv.dl.'W & A>iyy'iJ/*fVti*OP ‘ M, 
uyf/v fi,A. 

Eoddiiig s History an<f I>tiscriptiG&« 

of Ar*rit‘Jit aiid T^U’if 

Insect Aicjjicector*; 

Ti’nxivm by U'o J, U 


HiooIiui*i History of the Jesuits: 
their Origin. Troji^iesa, OocittniM ^nd f>} 
aigni. y%iu PortraifM t/ Luyoli. U»i«.A» 
Xajier, Sorg\*k, A^pMiKti*^ Ptrt fa < Stttfi, 
'ind Oof^ancUi > 

Petrarch’s Sounats^ and other Poo^l 

TiaU'^iaicd hjio h.usljAh VenS liy 
han'ifl. \¥itu Life of thi' P/jei, bv 
TuoaSaa (JAn’SKT.L. Vith 16 ^ng*'iivxnfff 

PickCi'lng’i, ^dtory of the Eacee of 

Man, with ar. ArialyVcal hyoopai^of the 
KsL'iTA*' iLalf-ry ‘if Man liy Ih 
W^ttiykM nuruttwi! rorf- ««£» 

<5P^D£e«c?ofcw«v ed 7 «. 6 d. 

1 An eso/lleru tJohluYof a wut\ ort 
ginaliy |mbUBh«v( rC 31 Sc by me 
Amorican ^jvt^iiin. m, 

Pictorial Handbook <A Modem aeo- 
graphy, on c Popolar Wan . 3i. ttd ifh<a 
f;:^4 hy ISQ Af^acanpt Abpi 'ii, 

«—^—~ IP t^eiVA Ms maps oo/cured, 
u, ed. 

Pope*! Poetical Work%. <41 ted by 

UouKBT OABKcrnas, A'umrrout £n- 
graviws, 2 vola. e ^ ‘ 


EobLfiLe'*u Crusoe. Wilh ^l^l^tIa1i<0l. 

by iivfjr;^h.jj and Hahviy bnxui 

fi/i Kfiti on Pleel 'irtd lA c»«tro(xK 

■—— , o!, iDithmt th;*- t^uSlro- 
fMr:5, ikf. ^ 

Home in ^*he Nineteenth Cimtnry. 

Wov? i'.dbloj ^ KevU«i by the AAIjo?. ^ 
fllut'jct^’i i’y S4 !^^7ratnnp«. 

'i vou. e • 

OhariM*B Hi^^ory of Rgypt, fruui t).** 

iint'W tiUHlii' i'^iqui-fat ^ly lut 
» Ar.ih'*, A A*. 610. by SA'trw. SHAnefc 
With ii'id npvardd of -100 JIIup 

trail St- Jfixih and Cbeapei 

3vois. ^ 

gouiVey’i Life of Nelson. Wit;| 

^ \di ^op|r -v'titas. tl^ifiatcA vnih 64 
Kn^\,*'iivirigs 

I Star ^lg’a IttiBs) Noble I^edi ot 
W < -' ven; '>r, Ljcamplea ot Koinalf* Courage*, 
a ;'nTiii:\dQ, ..cd vlriue. /Uuttro* 

fiirW! 

$tuft. t and Eevett’s Antiquities 

^ Ati«na, end oUist SfMbnmrnts of dieoc** * 
rU$4(!r<Ued in Stce^ F\<Un. »»i- 
, Woedewtf.* ^ 



A QA^rALOOViS OF 


talas of the Genii; or, the Delightful 

ijCti^onfl of Iloraoi. 

flWd 8 Kngravtngg^ SioVii^. 

taasr?'! Jerusalem Delivered. -fiHa.i 
lateil Into EiigllBh SptiJ6or1.AD >^crs^. t7itt 
« Lite of Ui« Author. liy J. U. WtVFEtt. 
yUghi Knfftaxnyvjt c»^ Stvi, ftwd ?A 
Wood, by Thurtton. 

talker k'ZiManly Exeroisee. Ooiv 

iaiuln^ SfeaiiiJK Hiding, Inivtiii^, Kuutiuiat 
Shooting, Stilling. How1i]g,CwimmlU){, 
Now lOd.lioij, MvtrtwJ by •Ccwtvs/ 
Forty-fcuY Stul a»Jd num«roi:< 

w>Joic«rt, 

Walton’s Complete Angler. Euitcl 

by KowAiiD JrfoflK, JCsq. J7pvfirdi oj 

KngTixmntjg^ 

. . ; or,'wi<A’*’26 tsc&liiiortal page 

ftltittrMiotu on 7i. 6(t 


Walton's Lives of Donne, Hooker, &c a 

Ity A. 11 Mint ^ 

utt/ncrous \ivuil(i'(is 

WeUmgion, Life of. From ihe'‘a):t- 
terliiU of Maxwell. A'lffhtem Enaravini;f. 

Weltropp's Handbook of Arohasology 
Now Kdilioii, revised, Numerod^ lUu»- 
tratton*. Is, 

Whxxa'n Natural History of' ftel- 

Ujrue. V/ltii Notoa bv’Slr WiLU**!! Jah- 

i>>maand Kow'ABDJmi, Ki»q. 

40 A'A-yrovingo. 

-, or, tpiM fAd plates aolourcd. 

U, 6(S. 

Young, The, Iiady’i Book. A 

nnal of hlORaotKocreHtioiiia, Artfl, Sdenc??. 
and AocompLihhmentb. TtMio$ Ifuntbreci 
Wocdc^i llliittratwns, and eeural Hn- 
j^raxAvigt on A'fioi. U. 64. 

-; or, cloth gilty gilt edgest 9s. 


CI ASSI0AL LIBRARY. 

i 

ri ro4. at B*. €xcepti‘i^ t^ot6 ^narked othmvisi. 


JEsohylus translated into English 

Vonv by A.^S\\'\^v, ic.£, 

-, iAUially 1 i‘rtut5lateil 

Prtj^ by au Oxonlhn. dj. 

Ammiantu Harcellinue. lii^rory cf 
lU)Uie trmuCobsimiUuHi to Valent. Trans* 
'itodbyft n. Yoetoc.BA. I>ble.voL."i.6d. 

AntouittTis. The Thoughts of 

^huptSior Marcma Aiitellns. '1 ranaUsieil by 
L)iBa liOSKi, M.A. 3s. dd. 

Apnlelue, the Golden Asa; Death of 

^jocrateo; Florida^ and Olbcourseoo Miqrio. 
fo which Iv add^ c MctrlralsVerslo^ of 
CaplcL end I'Bfchc; Aud Mrs. IVbes 
Psynhe. FrontUpua. 

Ariatonhanea’ Comodiea. Literally 
TnmsUied, with Notes and Kxtracls from 
Froro'a and other Mompal Versionsi by 
W» J. HiQ&ia. S void. 

!• Achar ilaua, Knights, Olouds, 
Wasps, Peace, and Birr^i. 

Vnl. a. LyaistraU, Tbesuophoriosns^. 
Fi\)gs, EcclosUviute, and 

Arlatotle'a Bthica, LiierHll; Vatju- 
luted by Archdraefln Rrowni. laieUlaaaical 
Professor of King's CoikBO. 

- Pollti^i and Economics 

Transiat^I by K. WAAtoni*, A*.A. 

t'ldetaphyaica. Liti'raJty Trans» 
iated, with Notes. Analysis, KAAmlnatloi> 
t^sstions, and index, by tho Itev. Jsm' 
U. M'Maiior, M.A., and Gold MedalJ’ t ii* 
MeUphysica. T.C.1) 

Ariatotlo’s Histciy of Animals, iiiTei- 
ikKiks. Translated, with Notes and iQdSj 
by hlOUASD CBI£ 88 WA.^L, MJt. 


Aiistoilo's Organon; or, Logical 

>ofa. With Notes, Ac. ByO.F*Ow*N,M.> 

? u.!*.. 3 f. 6 J each. ^ 

-— Khotoric and Foetiei. *>»*/ - 

la'ly Tranhiated, with Examlsatloc Qi.ee’- 
iloDS and Notes, by an Oxonian. 

Atheneeus. The L>eipin>bophis{^; ot, 
the Baaquat of the Levied. Truoalateti 
hy JJ. U-'Yonui. B.A 3 vols 

Atlas of Glassflal Geogiapliy 
7Vir\t‘/-i^oo laryo oAound kSaps oc {/re** 
ing £r the latett auUicntiss With a 
oonipleta Index (accoriitiated) 
the lutitade and longitude of every plsci^ 
uamod In the Maps. Jmp 8vo. Vsllil. 

Cmeae Complete, with the Aleran- 
d'iao. African, and Spanish Wan. Lite- 
rallv Tran>dst^. with Notes. 

Catullus, TibuUufl, and the Vigil i f 

Vi'uus. A IdUjral PrceoTnuialatiun. '1- 
which are added MeHc'^l Versloni by 
liAfitii. GAAmusa, and othera. Irontv- 

Cicero's Orations. Litei ally TraLs- 
littMl by C l). Yoifina. liA. In 4 ..., els. 
Vol. 1, OoQtalili ide OraVunR against 
Venres, Portrait, j 

VoL a. *CaftUae. ArcbUi, Agrarian 
Law. ilabiiSos, Mn; 2 na, Sylla, so. 

'/cL OrailUiis for his House, PEaucins, 
Sextlus, CoUlus, MUo, Lfgarins, Ao. 
Vob 44 i« 2 «iIl 6 coJlazieoiA Orations, •ud 
Bhci^rlcal Works; wj,^ Geiu|^ In¬ 
dex to tho four voinmes. ^ 

- m the Nature of the Gods, 

DlTina^i>n. Fate, Laws, a Kopnblic, dto. 
Translated by 0 . D* Youoi, fi.A,, and 
F. Babhak. 4 



VAhWUS 


Cicero's Acadamiet, Do Fiuibas, and 
lu»f'il«%Qci*iirionr, By C. i'. Vojsojr, 
B.A mth Skelch tbe 
eophrr. 

- .- Offices, Old Age, rriead<iWi»i 

Drc&m, Puradoxte^ Ait 

i wfilUted. hs H. Komonda. ?*}. 

—— on Oratory and Oratora, B> 

,r^. WaTfiOiT, yi.a* 

Demdlthenes’ Orations, 'ir&oblr.to ' 
with Notes, by 0 UA.<f^ Kmri'jpT. • Kr ft 
volmuei. 

Vol. 1, The Olynthler, Philippic, wd 
other i^bllc OrntloRs. 3f oij < 

Vol. % On the Crown ssd oa the Vixij- 
ba^ey. 

Vol. 3. Ajfi4nsl l/tpiUtee, iWliSw, An- 
drolrlon, find Arl'^ocmtea 
Vf»1. 4. I'rlvut'’* anil o 1 hi*r Oratl>:io. 

Vol. 6. StliiCc*I‘.rmH>\if» Oratlona. 

Dicticnary of Latin Quotaticns. 

vlndla^ Prov4«rba, Maxima. MoIUh^, l.A'g 
Periiii*, tind rUrasos; and e CoJluth:*: o’ 
e'ji *,»Qoot^tJoiifl. Wi'.h eH t!je 
qoiiiuliicn tneikffi, h Isnglitth I'raUfihvtlonn, 

-, -with Index Verborum. dz. 

Indoz VfirlKimu) only If. 

Diogenes Laerfins. Liv«j Aii i, *>;>*,v- 

h»iib of tilft Anfio'jl, Plilloaophoro. I’rs. J 
with Notes, by C. 1^ YoNoa 

^pictfttns. DiriOiuiises, ‘.v'jh 
riOion liiitl FrKf^iuLntH. 'rranslati^l with 
Notes, hi Gloeob Lonq. M.Af 

Soripides, Liurjilly Tram^Ut^?. liycis 

»/pL 1. Hccul», OrefU-H 4 , .Veilea, iiljpj 
lylus, AlcLVtie*, Bjuvbff', Hpi^u'IMs 
. Jphlgenia In AnMiio. fuid Iphl^cnt^ 
'lanrls. 

Voh 2. Hercules Knrcrm, Troadee, Ion 
Andromache. SnppilanU. UeUr., 
Elytra, Vrolopa. llhebus. 

.Orqek Anthology. Literally 

latocL ^Itb MetricAl VerhlftDs by '^^arton? 
Authors. • • 

■ ■■ Eonviucei of Heliodorns, | 

LoDffiM, »n(^ A^illec PaudlA. 

Horodotai. ,A New and * ’ 

TraDslBttoD, by HpitaT Caar, M.A., e>* ‘ 
Wo^estOT College, Oxford. * * \ 

Hesiod, CSlIImachus, Theognls ; 

^Literally. Translated «fll7lv NcUa. t/j J. 
ALA* 0 

Homer’s Iliad! Lit^fraily 

-Odyssey, Hymns, fto. 

gillyTranslaltd. ‘ 

Horace.^ tjterailv Trzoslatoi. by , 
oMART. Carefotly rovijmd by au (^acn-jak. 

3a. od. 1 * 

instln, Comelini Kepos, ant AntrO' *. 

plTU. Uteially Tr^fllatod, with N&tSi 
and Index, by J. 3. WAtisoib- MjI, ^ 


t 

I 


Juvenal, Persius, flnipicia, and 

'.P'lU?. J3/ lu Kvaii: 3, M.A. WItli tJte 

Moirlc«.l Version by tllCord. 

7iivy.» A ^mv sa\(\ Literal Tr.*u.\itioc. 

* by Ur. 3i*iLLAM and othori. In 4 vela. 

Vol. 1. CoriUlns Books 1—D. 

0 Vcl. 3. Books 9—26. 

Vrtl. 3. Bookb 27—'hJ. 

• Vcl. 4 ’torkc to rl.o rm^a^d Index. 

Lucan’s Fharsalia. Tj.nfhtrtl, with 

Mo'cp by IL T. 

Lucretius. Liteially Translateil, with 
Notps, by iho Itov. J. S, Watbow, M.A. 
A:><! thoMeMcal VeFaloti by J. M.Good. 

X^tial’s Epigrams, eompleto. Lite* 
rail^ TmiolauiL K'it’h accompanied by 
one or more Vtirse TianslAtlons selected 
?ro»i the NVoftkii Kngbel^ f'oels, md 
o'faor sources. With a*oupUiiLB Indey. 
4 lX»«blo volumo ( 6 b 0 tuigiH). la $d. 

Ovid B WorJcit, tompleto, Litera^’y 

.XiAiisJAted. S vole. * 4 

v’ol ). r^rtti.Epist'es, aw. 

V oV 1 t>i**raoi<jn.ho*«^. • ^ 

Vol H ^Tuu:»‘H AH -w Ac. 

Phalaiis, Bentley's Disjtrtntion eja 

O'' ’ ■' 

Pindar. LiteniJly TraubJ^iM, by 1 >a>^- 
ntiw VV. TrUNKs;. aad tiieViSstHcal VerHlo;* 
liy AiinAi'Av jMf>oax. ^ 

Plato's Works. Trinsifite*! by the 
iUf7. H. Cakv «hud others In 0 vola 
Voh I Ibft Apuloi^" ot hiocrnleti, Cx1h>, 
Ph'Y'do. i^ori^aa. I*ro{aqorfts,^ftdrus, 
ri.»-n iciua, Kuiiiyphrop, LySia. 

Vol. X loeitepuhlK.Tiiuivina. ACrItlas. 
Vol. 3. Mfiio, j'wUtbydeiiius, Tho 3c» 
phht, bUtr' 8 Ui<(ji, Cmiylnfl, Parme' 
nl(b;a, and the Ihiiiancl. 

Vol.^ i. Pnllcbos. fjlisj'fiildes. •Laches, 
Iho Two AldLlad'^ and lAi 
Jltslogafs. 9 

Vol. 6 ( ho lawa. , 

Vol. 0.» ‘JTio Douhtmi Works. *Wlth 

^-iftf'Cral Wf-x. . » 


——DialogLies, Ai^ly&is and^Indcj: 

to. jW'lb Ucf#'r»'nccv to the 'rrauslation 
In Library. Bv Ih. Oav. 

Plautus B Ccmedloi. Literally^rniab- 

latod. with Notes, by U* T. Uxuit, B.A. 
In 2 vdla. 

Pliny 8 Natural Si rftory. Translated* 
»vUh *’uploui Ndtca, by the lato Ju .'3 
• UoarocK, JM.I).. h.KJSg and H. T. Kiwif 
BA* U 0 volx / 

Pliny the Younger, The Liters of. 

MI'LMotmV’) ran‘«lutlofi i-vlsc»f. By Us> 
4 CV, K (1. T IV»MAt7m7hT, M.A. ^ 

Plr^arch’s Morals, by <;, \V. King, 

-M 

PropertJOif. Li (i-^tl 1 y Tran^l;lt< >' 

. i*v J jf ll'-,-. f. [•’. itAMir.ijiN, M. V 
. 1*1 iicn<)mt>anjr(h by vdkloii' 

iriir % iriuus soiitce' O'L 
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A{:JATALOQVM OF 


Quintilian's Inatitutoa of Oru^orjr. 

IjltflwaJly TrawelaifyJI, wUb bf 

X S IVLA Td i 

SAllUjt, FJoiua, md Voliejiss r%t®r- 

onlui\ V/tth 

iiTv1 .1 ’■ 

Senoca rlo Beiioficii;*;. Vi u ly (i.uT— 
} -ti-'J (K' A Ml Vv \u;-, ,vi .\ 

8&paocje«. ri»^ ■Jjili.'ru 
Tevls<y* 

fftrabo's Clat^graphy. Trdn^uied 

wtia Coplou by \V» Faluj^sq, 

M.A., SJi<! U. C» Aamiwos. Wltb 
iniie^, giving the anclenf cud 
Naeief. lu 3 vcU. 

Aaetonins’ Lives of tbo i^olvs 

Oa>Bf,re, b'm! olker .Wo^'kfi. i.'}’ou»BOf/r 
XtsoBlat^oa with Notes, by T. 

KoMST'’*, * 

^eitas. Litei-aby with 

Noten. In 2 voia 
Vol, 1. ITjo Annilr. *• 

VOi. 3. The Hwtorjr, u«awml". Agri- 
ocifti&o. A'lth Index. 


Terence and Ihaelrnii. liy 11 . T 

Kir.nr, XT. A, 

Tfceacritua, Biott; Mowhi*?. and 
I'yrta^: b. By J. Bat kk . M.a. ’Vith tbo 
i»iptrfCttJ Varaloxid of (itiapcuHn 

Thaaydides. Literally Tr'in-JAL*^ I»y 
Itov. H. {>ALllr liJ*^VO]8 5f.-J f l,K 
Virgil. tit.'iaiiyTiansiated :y :“av;0' 

SON. Sew KiU\^rtn, <XM-efiUly raviaari T«. 

X.eiiophoa'a Worfcs. !n H V-)h, 

Vo]. 1. ’rh?. AaabOHiR and M'-muXAMJb 
Tracfllfitod. %rith Noten. J. S Wai’- 
soir, Af.A. And a tj|etj^crapV.<c*il O.ru* 

by V/. F. AriiBWO(;tH, a., 

fcc. 

Tol. 2. CyropA)u*iff iKd tieiI'3n!!iA By 
J. S, WaidOM, M.A , and tho lU? K. 
JJALE, 

VoT. 3. Tt* Silver Wu^’kii JSy d- 3, 
V/ATSf’N, M.A. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

at 5r. taoM mark*'Jt 


Agassii and Gould's Comparative 

I'Uyslolngy. Enlar^fid hy Isr, Wft'O'i'A' 

erpmOSb cf 400 

Bolle7*s Mannai of XechnlcAl Analy- 

SLa. A ttr *ho Tcfiiinm>i Nn»orsi] 

and Artillclal BnUlaxtcea. By H. H. Pali. 
100 ifor^ XiitfraeitiUM, 

J^BIiH-FWATKE TaBATlS£,S. 

— Bell on the Hand, im 

cbm Vital Endowov<?'t*L(^ ! 
L Uedign. ii%KOf,nlh KdifrUn^/UmA-:^ 

EirbV on the Eistor}, Habits, 
and InstUiots of AnimHlB. Kdo^l >sitb . 
Notoa, by T. J^tmrr Ifv^ierftv 

Xnavofa 

Kidd on,,|tho Adaptation of , 

■ifatemal Nature to tbs I'hyalijdCondJIltn , 

/«iX Man. 3i. 6d. 

Wheweil’t A&tronomT and - 
Geaoral Physics, ceiieidercd wttl< 
once to ^latuTAl Thaotogy. C*d 

~ nr- Chalmers on the Adaptat')i!i„^ 
ofKxtenial Nutnre to the Moral ac'” In* 
tallecttuilConitUaiton Man 

^ Trout's Vreatise on Chemis- 

try,^ Meteorology, and l^'seatlon. 

by Df. J. AV. GsirrrrA. 

23 ^ 


i.rai)<JL\VATi:i> 'i \{]:\r\>.\i'A-*rwf. 

—— Uackland'iC <feokgy and 

MiiiOfi^Iogy. 2 void, tCf 


JMM' tCKm 


iloget’s Animal anl Vego.* 

table PhyKoI*3c:v. JUMt-aUii. ifi2s\)k. 
$9. each. 


Bi’ovjac A. S. Jukes'. Smdent’s 

M.iTi.iJn.i'c nf I’.u-aa’ '.'td-m' 

Carponlor'p (Br. W. B.; Zoology. A 
syaieniaUc View of the •’Jinic^ure, Habits. 
IneilncU, and Uses, of <u: pri/iclpai Fdml* 
Ilea of th«i Animal hud of ^he 

chic? forma of Fossil H^^ma'na. ltov1e<'d 
by W.- 3. OALLAa**'^::'). nUkitraM vjith 
utAAny hufoiied iVa^yd AV^pra^in^i. in 
2 vob. 6i. i &ch. 

—— Mechanical **PhiiO.>ophy, As¬ 
tro :oniy, Riul ‘llorclogy A I'opatar Ex- > 
pORitioB. loJ Hjuttiniiom. 

—- Vegetable pSysiology and 

Syetemattc Buiany. A complete Jntio- 
ducthr.} ti»*UQ.o Knowi «lge ot Planle. 
Revlsedr'ttnder Arrangem^vVwlIh i^e 
Author, by K. L.vnkr 8P..S. rj.D., Ac. 
^fltieral hundred Wuttra ions on Wood, 6t. 

tflUlmal Physiology, in rAi-t^ 

re-wrltlen by the Author. QwiSk'w 9f 
' SCO Cdfiial hH^*.tu3m, ec. 



* 


BOHN^S V 4 BIODB LIFHABIBS. 


Clll^rre1tl on Colonr. Containing the , 
1^‘tncipkM pf Harmony and Contract of 
Colours, and tbair appUcation to the Arta.« ^ 
rnnalaloct from tho Fiencl) by Chaklxs 
O nly roniploie Edition. Scocral , 
PlAt'tt. Or, with an additional fcrtfio of 
IH Pl^;>e3 in Ccioara. 7i. 6<L 

t 

XiH%mo86T'i History of 

rrJnjHiat^yl by Howm. .With • 

an Afi{j«i(c)lx of ibti moat remarkable and , 
best antbcniicaU^i^itoTlee of Apparit^na. 
Oreama, rable-Tiirning, and spLrit-Kap- ' 
plnff. Ac. in 2 vola. < 

(Jabozi Elementi of Xzperi** ^ 

Dientul and Nntnral FhUoaopby. Oon- 
talidng MM;bantca, Pncnmatlca, UydKy • 
ii44iic«, HydranUca, Aoooatlca, OnUc«, ' 
t’alorio. Kloi^trlcity, v’oltaiem, and Ma^'^ I 
nfll6in Now Edition, enlarged. Vp* ^ 

wr\rt<s of 400 WcoJ'Mtt^ ^ 

\ 

Kind a Introduction to Astronomy ! 
Witb a Vouabnlary, contalnlBg an Espla- - 
ciai;on of a\\ the 'X'trma In preecnt xiat | 
New HldltioD, eniargod. hTcimeroiiff £fh , 

prat'tnyi. 3t. Od. ' 

Hu^holdt's Cosmos; or, Sketch of a j 

Fbyeicai i;c6criptioa ol LLo Ui>WeT(’ 0 . ! 
rraFis'.itpd by E. C. ()rr4 and W. w. 1 
Dallas. F PHm Portrait In five s 
\oU* 3r. tkl. each; usceptliig Yol. V., 44. 


Lilly’s Introduction to 
With ^onmerona EmeudVrolOffr 
Zadkisl. 

Kantelrs (Ar.) 0eoloc^CAl x } 
aioaa thronsh the Isle ot Wight ar^k.^ 
fletshire. Now Edition, by X. Bcr^ 

Eeq. iVumeroTM beautff'ullf to. 
sutM Uoodetita, and a ifisp* * 

-Medals of .Chreation; 

or, Fii^t laCAbous In Geology and the Study 
of Organic Jiemalna; inclnding Geological 
Excorslons. New K^tlon, revlee^ Cih 
touTfd Platest and toSerai hundred beau- 
Hfyd yroodeutt* In 3 voU., Ti. 6(L each. 

Petrifactions and their 
Teachings Ail iUnstrated Handbqpk to 
tlie Organic Ittmabi) in ihe nrlUab Mn* 
•aufn. Numerous Ungravingt. j8t. * 

--Wonders of Heology ;.or, -a 

Familiar Kxp<iHitlon of '.jeolo^cai Fhe* 
ncmena. Now augmented by 

Hni icaT JDKX8. b\U S. fV^oured theological • 
Map n/ Xnfftovnd, Plnlu, and neosrly 2C0 
b^ut^ful Woodet^. Jn2v^'«.,7tr6d.eaqli. 

Morphy’s Oamos of . hess! Being 
tile Matches and best Gauies play^ by 
the Anicrlcau Cli.implou, with Eaplana* 
lory and Auatytiu>l No.^w, by J. Loww* 
njAL* Pv/rtraiL and Mcnwfr. 


Xu this QiUttm ibe noteL are placed 
ben4‘'«tb tost, IlTfruboldt'fl analytical 

sIr.*TLi»iiuM“r • ho pwitw^goa hitherto BUp“ 
pr. MiiKi ‘nrUideJ, and new and cem- 

ln‘>l(AS ire added. 

Trayels in Amarica. In 8 

-Viet^yi of Nature; 01 , Con¬ 

te iij.1* »‘inua of ♦h*» yubllmo Phencm^*.! o! 

I by KrO. Otta and 

B<j j't, xyittj a compiote Index. 


It contains by far the largest ooUeotlon 
»! gftPioa played by Mr. Morphy '^iant In 
&L/ funn, and bas receive:! bis endons- 
xnoji't ^ud 4>c>opcratiriQ. 

I Schouw'sEarth,PIants,tuidMan;and 

I Kobtiil’" Sketches from th Mineral King- 

I dom. (raauUvied by 4 HanruJCi, F.XtS. 
(JoUiured Ji<»p of tho - ^phypj ^P&Antt., 

’ Sjnith’s Pye) Geology and, Sorip- 
tum; or, I'he Relation l^tweeo Wply 
Scriptures anAUeological Sconce. 


Heint'a BoHert) Poetry of Scienee; 

or ^ludlea^of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature By IYo7#'saAr Husy. Sew Fdl* 
tlnn, 

• ■ . t w 

Joyce's f cienti lb ^ Dialogues. By 

lit, ^innrmH. yumero*'* IToodctiff. 

-- Inuo'^uctionto Iho Arts and 

Sciences Witb TCxf^iuiltlon Quuiionj. 
31-«d * 

EfcighT^s JC]Ei;38.)HaowfeJLg4irfPower. 

A ^ttQuai uf Political h>x>iioiniy. 

Lectures on Paiz^g. By the Ko} ?*i 
Au4d**niiUaua W^tb introfinevry Eesay.t 
Notes by R WOBSTCK, 
Ptn^ivaiU. * a. » • 


Stanley’s Classified fiynopMis'’of Jhe 
Prlricipal 1 .inters of the Dutch and Fie- 
aiish ' * * 

Staunt«>n'B Cheas-plajer’s Handbook. 

Mum^rout IHaiirfm . 

Chess Praxis. A Supplemt^ 

* to the Uoess-player'ts Handbook. Coi / 
taliiTog^U the most important mode*^ 
impfovements in tb^ Oper/.ugB, jlln»jlrr^ 
by actual Games; a revised Coue of^hess 
^ i 3^d e IS<'lrcUoa of Mr. M^rphy^f 

in England and iFratice. ' 


St. 


—- <5Jiess-player'B Companion 

Cbmpv’lslng a new 'HmUse on Odda. Col- 
lection of MsAch Gamea end a Seieotton 
of Original IVobljUis, 


A 
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